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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  third  edition  of  Gilder- 
sleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  the  office  of  the  senior  collabo- 
rator has  been  chiefly  advisory,  except  in  the  Syntax.  In 
the  Syntax,  Professor  Lodge  is  responsible  for  nearly  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  history  of  usage,  but  for  all 
deviations  from  the  theory  of  the  old  grammar  we  bear  a 
joint  responsibility.  During  the  progress  of  the  Avork  we 
have  been  cheered  and  aided  by  the  encouragefnent  and 
advice  of  distinguished  scholars  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  whereas  the  Preface  of  the  old  grammar  mentioned 
but  two  faithful  helpers.  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  and 
Professor  William  E.  Peters,  the  present  work  has  had 
the  advantage  of  liberal  cooperation. 

Especial  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  the  attention 
paid  to  every  detail  by  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Esq.,  Head- 
master of  the  University  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  himself  a 
Latinist  of  exact  and  penetrating  scholarship,  and  by  his 
accomplished  assistant,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bain.  Professor  Minton 
Warren,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  lent  us 
the  aid  of  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  Professor  Chapman  Maupin, 
one  of  the  revisers  of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer, 
has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  practical  experience  and 
his  acute  observation.  Professor  E.  M  Pease,  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  whose  removal  to  the  distant 
West  interrupted  a  collaboration  which  promised  valuable 
results,  has,  in  spite  of  his  arduous  labors  as  teacher  and 
editor,  put  at  our  service  his  notes  on  the  Grammar  of  1872. 

Among  the  scholars  who  liave   read  the  book  m  y^qq^^ 
or  advance  sheets^  and  who  have  suggested  im^xo^^^Dcisvi^A 
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here  and  corrections  there,  we  would  gratefully  mention 
Principal  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Presi- 
dent Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  K.  W.  Tun- 
stall,  M.A.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Professor  Wm.  C.  Lawton, 
of  Philadelphia,  Professor  W.  P.  Mustard,  of  Haverford 
College,  Professor  J.  E.  Goodrich,  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Professor  J  as.  H.  Dillard,  of  Tulane  University, 
and  Professor  J.  W.  Kedway,  of  New  York.  Finally  we 
desire  to  express  our  joint  thanks  to  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller, 
Associate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  has  laid  us 
both  under  especial  obligations  by  his  careful  studies  in  the 
difficult  chapter  of  Versification. 

As  in  the  Preface  to  the  old  grammar,  so  in  the  Preface 
to  the  new,  it  is  considered  out  of  place  to  enlarge  on  the 
excellence  of  the  methods  followed  ;  but  as  the  new  gram- 
mar embraces  a  multitude  of  details  that  were  not  taken  up 
in  the  old  grammar,  it  has  been  thought  fit  that  Professor 
Lodge  should  indicate  the  sources  of  the  notes  with  which 
he  has  enriched  a  manual  that  has  held  its  modest  place  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

B.  L.  Gildersleeve, 
Gonzalez  Lodge. 

August  1,  1894. 


The  following  supplementary  note  may  serve  to  embody  a  partial 
bibliography  of  the  more  important  works  used  in  this  revision,  and 
some  necessary  explanations  of  the  method  : 

Fairly  complete  bibliographies  of  works  on  Latin  Etymology 
and  Syntax  may  be  found  in  Reisig's  Vorlestmgen  ii^ber  lateinische 
Sprachufissenschaft  (new  edition,  by  Haoen,  Schmalz,  and  Landgraf, 
1881-1888),  and  in  the  Lateinische  Orammafik  of  Stolz  and  Schmalz 
(in  Muller's  Sandbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft;  2d 
edition,  1890).  Important  also  are  the  Grammars  of  Kuhner  (1877, 
1878)  *  and  Roby  (1881, 1882) ;  though  many  statements  in  both,  but 
especially  in  the  former,  must  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
study.     Some  indications  of  more  modern  theories  may  be  found  in 


*A  new  Hietorical  Grammar,  by  Stolz,  Schmalz,  Landgrap,  and  Waqeiobb,  was 
announced  by  Teubnbb  in  1891, 
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the  Erlduterungen  zur  lateiniachen  Qrammatik  of  Deecke  (1898). 
Many  matters  of  importance  both  in  Etymology  and  Syntax  are 
treated  in  the  Archiv  /ftr  laleinische  Leodkographie,  and  the  construc- 
tions with  individual  words  are  often  well  discussed  in  Krebs*  Anti- 
ha/rharu8  der  lateinischen  Sprache  (6th  edition,  by  Scumalz,  1886). 

For  the  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  Latin  we  have  also 
Corssen's  Aussprache,  Voealismus  v/itd  Betonung  der  lateiniachen 
Sprache  (1868, 1870),  and  Seelmann's  Die  Aitssprache  desLatein  (1885). 

For  the  Etymology  we  must  refer  to  Bucheler'S  Gfrundriss  der 
lateiniachen  Declination  (2d  edition,  by  Windekilde,  1879)  and  to 
Schweizer-Sidler's  Laleinische  Oriimmattk  (1888)  ;  also  to  many 
articles  in  various  journals,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Stolz.  Indis- 
pensable is  Neue's  Formerdehre  der  lateiniachen  Sprache,  of  which  the 
second  volume  of  the  third  edition  has  already  appeared  (1892)  and  the 
first  parts  of  the  third  volume  (1894),  under  the  careful  revision  of 
Wagener;  also  Georges'  Lexikon  der  lateiniachen  Wortformen  (1890). 

For  the  Formation  of  Words  and  the  relation  of  Latin  forms  to  those 
of  the  related  languages  we  have  Henry's  Precis  de  Grammaire  Com- 
paree  and  Bruqmann's  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik,  both 
now  accessible  in  translations.  On  these,  in  connection  with  Schweizer- 
SiDLER,  the  chapter  on  the  Formation  of  Words  has  been  based. 

In  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Syntax  we  must  still  rely  in  large 
measure  on  Draeoer's  Historische  Syntax  der  lateiniachen  Sprache 
(2d  edition,  1878,  1881),  faulty  and  inaccurate  though  it  often  is : 
many  of  the  false  statements  have  been  corrected  on  the  basis  of  more 
recent  individual  studies  by  Schmalz  ;  but  even  Schmalz  is  not  always 
correct,  and  many  statements  of  his  treatise  have  been  silently  emended 
in  the  present  book.  For  the  theoretical  study  of  some  problems  of 
Latin  Syntax  Haase's  Vorlesungen  Hber  lateinische  Sprachnrissenschaft 
(1880)  should  not  be  overlooked.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  Schmalz,  in  1890,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  various  journals  and  other  publications,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Deecke's  summary  in  Bursian's  Jahresbericht  for  1893.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  incorporate  in  this  grammar  the  main  results  of 
these  studies  as  far  as  practicable.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to 
the  following  important  articles,  among  others,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  books  above  referred  to  : 

Wolfflin's  numerous  articles  in  the  Archiv  ;  Thielmann's  articles 
in  the  Archiv  on  habfire  with  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  and  on  the 
Reciprocal  Relation ;  Landgraf's  articles  on  the  Figura  Etymologica, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  Seminarii  Frlangensis,  and  on  the 
Future  Participle  and  the  Final  Dative,  in  the  Archiv;  Hale's  treatise 
on  The  Com  Constructions,  attacking  the  theories  of  Hoffha.^^  (^Lateiu- 
iseJie  Zeitpartikeln,  1874)  and  LIJbbert  {Die  Syntax  von  ^uws^  ^S&^% 
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here  and  corrections  there,  we  would  gratefully  mention 
Principal  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Presi- 
dent Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  K.  W.  Tun- 
stall,  M.A.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Professor  Wm.  C.  Lawton, 
of  Philadelphia,  Professor  W.  P.  Mustard,  of  Haverford 
College,  Professor  J.  E.  Goodrich,  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Professor  J  as.  H.  Dillard,  of  Tulane  University, 
and  Professor  J.  W.  Kedway,  of  New  York.  Finally  we 
desire  to  express  our  joint  thanks  to  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller, 
Associate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  has  laid  us 
both  under  especial  obligations  by  his  careful  studies  in  the 
difficult  chapter  of  Versification. 

As  in  the  Preface  to  the  old  grammar,  so  in  the  Preface 
to  the  new,  it  is  considered  out  of  place  to  enlarge  on  the 
excellence  of  the  methods  followed  ;  but  as  the  new  gram- 
mar embraces  a  multitude  of  details  that  were  not  taken  up 
in  the  old  grammar,  it  has  been  thought  fit  that  Professor 
Lodge  should  indicate  the  sources  of  the  notes  with  which 
he  has  enriched  a  manual  that  has  held  its  modest  place  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

B.  L.  Gildersleeve, 
Gonzalez  Lodge. 

August  1,  1894. 


The  following  supplementary  note  may  serve  to  embody  a  partial 
bibliography  of  the  more  important  works  used  in  this  revision,  and 
some  necessary  explanations  of  the  method  : 

Fairly  complete  bibliographies  of  works  on  Latin  Etymology 
and  Syntax  may  be  found  in  Reisig's  Vorleswngen  Hiber  lateinische 
Sprachuyissenschaft  (new  edition,  by  Hagen,  Schmalz,  and  Landgraf, 
1881-1888),  and  in  the  Lateinische  Orammafik  of  Stolz  and  Schmalz 
(in  Muller's  Handhuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft;  2d 
edition,  1890).  Important  also  are  the  Grammars  of  KUhner  (1877, 
1878)  *  and  Roby  (1881, 1882) ;  though  many  statements  in  both,  but 
especially  in  the  former,  must  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
study.     Some  indications  of  more  modern  theories  may  be  found  in 


*A  new  Historical  Grammar,  by  Stolz,  Schmalz,  Landgrap,  and  Waqensb,  was 
announced  by  Tbubneb  in  JS91. 
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the  Urlduterungen  zur  lateinischen  Chrammatik  of  Deecke  (1898). 
Many  matters  of  importance  both  in  Etymology  and  Syntax  are 
treated  in  the  Archiv  fii/r  laleiniache  Leodkographie,  and  the  construc- 
tions with  individual  words  are  often  well  discussed  in  Krebs'  Anti- 
ba/rbaru8  der  lateinisehen  Sprache  (6th  edition,  by  Scumalz,  1886). 

For  the  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  Latin  we  have  also 
Corssen's  Avssprachet  Vocalismus  mtd  Betonung  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  (1868, 1870),  and  Seelmann's  Die  Avssprache  desLatein  (1885). 

For  the  Etymology  we  must  refer  to  Buchbler's  Grundrisa  der 
lateinischen  Declination  (3d  edition,  by  Windekilde,  1879)  and  to 
Schweizer-Sidler's  Lateinische  Orammatxk  (1888)  ;  also  to  many 
articles  in  various  journals,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Stolz.  Indis- 
pensable is  Neue's  Formerdehre  der  lateinischen  Spra^hey  of  which  the 
second  volume  of  the  third  edition  has  already  appeared  (1892)  and  the 
first  parts  of  the  third  volume  (1894),  under  the  careful  revision  of 
Wagener  ;  also  Georges'  Lexikon  der  lateinischen  Wortformen  (1890). 

For  the  Formation  of  Words  and  the  relation  of  Latin  forms  to  those 
of  the  related  languages  we  have  Henry's  Precis  de  Grammaire  Com- 
paree  and  Bruqmann's  Orundriss  der  vergleichenden  Orammatik^  both 
now  accessible  in  translations.  On  these,  in  connection  with  Schweizer- 
SiDLER,  the  chapter  on  the  Formation  of  Words  has  been  based. 

In  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Syntax  we  must  still  rely  in  large 
measure  on  Draeoer's  Historische  Syntax  der  lateinischen  Sprache 
(2d  edition,  1878,  1881),  faulty  and  inaccurate  though  it  often  is : 
many  of  the  false  statements  have  been  corrected  on  the  basis  of  more 
recent  individual  studies  by  Schmalz  ;  but  even  Schmalz  is  not  always 
correct,  and  many  statements  of  his  treatise  have  been  silently  emended 
in  the  present  book.  For  the  theoretical  study  of  some  problems  of 
Latin  Syntax  Haase's  Vorlesungen  Hber  lateinische  Sprachurissenschafl 
(1880)  should  not  be  overlooked.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  Schmalz,  in  1890,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  various  journals  and  other  publications,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Deecke's  summary  in  Bursian's  Jahresbericht  for  1893.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  incorporate  in  this  grammar  the  main  results  of 
these  studies  as  far  as  practicable.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to 
the  following  important  articles,  among  others,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  books  above  referred  to  ; 

WOlfflin's  numerous  articles  in  the  Archiv  ;  Thielmann*s  articles 
in  the  Archiv  on  habfire  with  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  and  on  the 
Reciprocal  Relation  ;  Landoraf's  articles  on  the  Figura  Ftymologica, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  Seminarii  Frlangensis,  and  on  the 
Future  Participle  and  the  Final  Dative,  in  the  Archiv;  Hale's  treatise 
on  The  Com  Constructions,  attacking  the  theories  of  Hoffm^^^  (^Lateiu- 
isehe  Zeitpartikeln,  1874)  and  L(7BBERT  {Die  Syntax  v(m  (^uom^  ^J^^v 
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Hoffmann's  reply  to  Hale  (1891),  and  Wetzel's  Der  Streit  zmschsn 
Hoffmann  und  Hale  (1892);  Dahl's  Die  lateinisehe  Partikd  nt  (1882), 
with  Gutjahr-Probst's  Der  Oehrauch  von  ut  hex  Terenz  (1888) ;  Zim- 
mermann's  article  on  quod  und  quia  im  dlteren  Latein  (1880);  Bcherer's 
article  on  qoando,  in  Studemtmd's  Studien  ;  Morris's  articles  on  the 
Sentence  Question  in  Plautus  cmd  Terence  in  the  A.J. P.  (vols.  x.  and 
xi.) ;  Hale's  articles  on  the  Sequeiice  of  Tenses  in  the  A. J. P.  (vols.  viii. 
and  ix.),  containing  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  Literature  ;  Elmer's 
articles  on  the  Latin  Ptohihitive  in  A.J. P.  (vol.  xv.) 

A  bibliography  of  the  treatises  on  Prosody  and  Versification  may 
be  found  in  Gleditsch's  treatise  in  the  second  volume  of  Mullbr's 
Handbuch ;  this,  with  Plessis*  Mitrique  Orecque  et  Latins  (1889),  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  chapter  on  Prosody  ;  but  in  the  treatment 
of  early  metres,  regard  has  been  had  to  Klotz  {AUrdmische  Metriky 
1890),  and  to  Lindsay's  recent  papers  on  the  Saturnian  in  the  A.  J. P. 
(vol.  xiv.).  In  the  matter  of  the  order  of  words  we  have  followed 
Weil's  treatise  on  the  Order  of  Words,  translated  by  Super  (1887). 

The  question  of  the  correct  measurement  of  hidden  quantities  is 
still  an  unsettled  one  in  Latin  ;  for  the  sake  of  consistency  the  usage 
of  Marx,  HUlfsbuchlein  fur  die  Aussprache  der  lateinischen  Vokale 
in  positionslangen  Silben  (2d  edition,  1889)  has  been  followed. 

The  quotations  have  been  made  throughout  from  the  Teubner  Text 
editions  except  as  follows  :  Plautus  is  cited  from  the  Triumvirate 
edition  of  Ritsohl  ;  Vergil  from  the  Editio  Maior  of  Ribbeck  ;  Ovid 
and  Terence  from  the  Tauchnitz  Texts ;  Hora>ce  from  the  Editio  Minor 
of  Keller  and  Holder  ;  Lucretius  from  the  edition  of  Munro  ; 
Ennius  and  Lucilius  from  the  editions  of  L.  Muller  ;  fragmentary 
Scenic  Poets  from  the  edition  of  Ribbeck.  Special  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  quotations  exact  both  in  spelling  and  wording  ;  and 
any  variation  in  the  spelling  of  individual  words  is  therefore  due  to 
the  texts  from  which  the  examples  are  drawn. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  modify  the  quotations  in  order  to 
make  them  suitable  for  citation,  we  have  enclosed  within  square 
brackets  words  occurring  in  different  form  in  the  text,  and  in  paren- 
theses words  that  have  been  inserted  ;  where  the  passage  would  not 
yield  to  such  treatment,  Cf,  has  been  inserted  before  the  reference. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  references  in  the  Prosody 
except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  citations  from  early  Latin. 

In  the  spelling  of  Latin  words  used  out  of  quotation,  as  a  rule  u 
and  ▼  have  been  followed  by  o  rather  than  by  u  ;  but  here  the  require- 
ments of  clearness  and  the  period  of  the  language  have  often  been 
allowed  to  weigh.  Otherwise  we  have  followed  in  the  main  Bram- 
BACB^s  jnUfsbQchlein  fUr  lateinisehe  Rechtschreihung  (translation  by 
MoCame,  1877),  G.  L. 
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Remark. — ^Vowels  whose  quantity  shifts  in  poetry  are  called  eonh 
mon  (see  13),  and  are  distinguished  thus  : 

'^,  by  preference  short;  ^  by  prefei*ence  long. 

3.  Sounds  of  the  Vowels. 

a    =    a    in    father.  0     =    o     in  bone. 

e     =    e    in    prey.  tl     =     oo  in  moon. 

i     =    i     in    caprice.  y    =    u    in  s^  (French),  German  (L 

Remark. — The  short  sounds  are  only  less  prolonged  in  pronuncia- 
tion than  the  long  sounds,  and  have  no  exact  English  equivalents. 

Diphthongs. 

4,  There  are  but  few  diphthongs  or  double  sounds  in  Latin.  The 
theory  of  the  diphthong  requires  that  both  elements  be  heard  in  a  slur. 
The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reduce  diphthongs  to  simple  sounds  ; 
for  example,  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  ae  was  gliding  into  e, 
which  took  its  place  completely  in  the  third  century  A.  D.  Hence 
arose  frequent  variations  in  spelling  :  as  glaeba  and  gleba,  sod;  so 
oboedire  and  obedire,  obey  ;  faenum  (foentim)  and  fenum,  hay. 

ae     =    aye  (&h-eh).  ei     =    ei      in  ieint  (drawled), 

oe     =    oy     in    hoy,  eu    =     eu     in  Spanish  det/da  (gh-oo). 

au     =     ou     in    our.  (ui    =     we,  almost). 

Note.— Before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  find  ai  and  oi  instead  of  ae  and  06. 

6,  The  sign  ••  (Diceresis — QTeek= separation)  oYer  the  second  vowel 
shows  that  each  sound  is  to  be  pronounced  separately  ;  fifir,  air ; 
Oenomaiis,  alo6. 

Consonants. 

6.  Consonants  are  divided  : 

1.  According  to  the  principal  organs  by  which  they  are  pronounced, 
into 

Labials      (lip-sounds):        b,  p,  (ph),   f,  v,  in. 

Dentals      (tooth-sounds):    d,  t,  (th),    1,   n,  r,  s. 

Gutturals  (throat-sounds) :  g,  c,  k,  qu,    (ch),  h,  n  (see  7). 
Note.— Instead  of  dental  and  guttural^  the  terms  lingual  and  palatal  are  often  used. 

2.  According  to  their  prolongation,  into 

A,  Semi-vowels :  of  which 

1,  m,  n,  r,  are  liquids  (m  and  n  being  nasals), 
h  is  a  breathing. 

s  is  a  dbilant 
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fi.  Mutes:  to  which  belong 

P-mutes,     p,  b,    (ph),    f,    labials, 

T-mutes,    t,  d,    (th),  dentals. 

K-mutes,    k,  0,  qn,  g,    (oh),  gutturals. 

Those  on  the  same  line  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  organ. 
Mutes  are  further  divided  into 

Teniies        (thin,  smooth):         p,    t,    k,  c,  qu,    hard  (surd). 
Mediae        (middle):  b,    d,    g,  so/i?  (sonant). 

[AspIrStae    (aspirate,  rough):    ph,  tb,  chj  aspirate. 

Those  on  the  same  line  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  order. 

The  aspirates  were  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  C.  in  the  transliteration  of  Greek  words,  and  thence  extended  to 
some  pure  Latin  words  ;  as,  polcher,  ChraochnB. 

3.  Double  consonants  are  :  z  =  dz  in  a^^^e  ;  x  =  C8  (ks),  gs  ;  i  and  u 
between  two  vowels  are  double  sounds,  half  vowel,  half  consonant. 

Sounds  of  the  Consonants. 

7.  The  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English,  with  the  following 
exceptions  : 

C  is  hard  throughout  =  k. 

Ch  is  not  a  genuine  Latin  combination  (6,  2).  In  Latin  words  it  is  a 
k  ;  in  Greek  words  a  kb,  commonly  pronounced  as  cb  in  German. 

G  is  hard  throughout,  as  in  get,  give. 

H  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  but  slightly  pronounced  ;  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

I  consonant  (J)  has  the  sound  of  a  broad  y ;  nearly  like  y  in  yule. 

H  has  a  guttural  nasal  sound  before  c,  g,  q,  as  in  a/ichor,  anguish. 

Q^  =  kw  (nearly)  ;  before  0,  qu  =  c.  In  early  Latin  qu  was  not  fol- 
k)wed  by  n.  Later,  when  0  was  weakened  to  u,  qu  was  replaced  by  c  ; 
thus  quom  became  cam.     Still  later  qu  replaced  c,  yielding  quum. 

B  is  trilled. 

8  and  X  are  always  hard,  as  in  hiss,  axe, 

T  is  hard  throughout;  never  like  t  in  nation. 

U  consonant  (V)  is  pronounced  like  the  vowel,  but  with  a  slur.  In 
the  third  century  A.  D.  it  had  nearly  the  sound  of  our  w.  In  Greek  it 
was  frequently  transliterated  by  Oi ;  so  OioA^pios  =  Valerius. 

Phonetic  Variations  in  Voweis  and  Consonants. 

8.  Vowels. 

I.  Weakening. — In  the  formation  of   words   fro\xv  \e>ol?>  ot  "s>\fc\B& 
short  vowels  show  a  tendency  to  weaken  •,  tYiat  \s,  «ii  \.fexvv\s.\.o\i^e.wftfe  ^ 
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and  then  i,  or  o  and  then  u,  while  o  tends  towards  e  or  i,  and  a  towards  i 
This  occurs  most  frequently  in  compound  words,  to  a  less  degree  in 
words  formed  by  suffixes.  Diphthongs  are  less  frequently  weakened 
and  long  vowels  very  rarely.  The  principal  rules  for  these  changes  are 
as  follows,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  all  there  are  more  or  less 
frequent  exceptions  : 

A. — I.  In  the  second  part  of  compound  words,  and  in  reduplicated 
words,  the  root-vowel  &  is  weakened  to  6,  which  usually  passes  over 
into  i  in  open  syllables  (11,  r.),  and  often  to  H  before  1  and  labial 
mutes  :  cSn-scendQ  (scandO);  con-oidO  (cadO);  de-sultO  (saltQ);  fefelU  (iallQ). 
2.  As  final  vowel  of  the  stem  &  is  weakened  in  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound word,  usually  to  i,  rarely  to  0  or  il:  aqnili-fer  (aquila-) ;  cansi-diciis 
(oansa-).    3.  In  or  before  suffixes,  &  becomes  I :  domi-tuB  (doma-). 

Note.— A  frequently  resists  change,  especially  in  verbs  of  the  First  and  Second 
'Conjugations :  as,  s6-par5r6  (parSre) ;  oiroiuu-iac6re  (iac6re) ;  bo  satifl-fEU^ere 
(facere)  and  others. 

£. — I.  In  the  second  part  of  compound  words,  root  vowel  6  is  usu- 
ally retained  in  a  close  (11,  r.)  syllable,  and  weakened  to  i  in  an  open 
syllable  ;  but  it  is  invariably  retained  before  r:  In-flect5  (fleets);  ob« 
tineO  (teneO) ;  ad-vert9  (vertO).  2.  In  or  before  suffixes,  and  in  the  final 
syllable  of  a  word,  it  also  becomes  i  :  geni-tor  (gene-) ;  un-dedm  (deoem). 

I. — At  the  end  of  a  word  i  is  changed  to  6  :  mare  (mari). 

0. — I.  In  composition  final  stem-vowel  6  is  usually  weakened  to  i  ; 
before  labials  sometimes  to  il :  agri-cola  (agro-) ;  aum-fex  (usually  auri- 
Hbx).  2.  In  suffixes,  and  in  final  syllables,  it  is  weakened  to  i  :  amld-tia 
(amlco-) ;  gradli-s  (also  graoilu-s). 

U. — In  composition  final  stem- vowel  H  is  usually  weakened  to  i; 
the  same  weakening  occurs  sometimes  within  a  word  or  before  a  suffix  : 
mani-ffistns  (also  mana-fSstufl) ;  lacrima  (early  lacnuna). 

A£,  AU. — In  the  second  part  of  a  compound  word  root-diphthong  ae 
is  usually  weakened  to  I,  but  often  there  is  no  change  ;  an  is  occasion- 
ally changed  to  ft :  ex-qnlrO  (quaerO) ;  oon-dfidO  (daudO). 

2.  Omission. — Vowels  are  frequently  omitted  both  in  simple  and 
compound  words,  either  within  the  word  {syncope)  or  at  the  end  {apo- 
cope): dextera  and  dextra  ;  prfnceps  (for  primceps,  from  prlmiceps) ;  pergO 
(for  perregO) ;  at  (utl) ;  neu  (n6ve). 

3.  Epenthesis, — Vowels  are  sometimes  inserted  to  ease  the  pronun- 
ciation, but  usually  before  liquids  or  in  foreign  words  :  agar  (agro-) 
see  31  ;  Daphin6  (=  Daphne) ;  draohuma  (=  drachma). 

4.  Assimiiatimi . — Two  vowels  in  adjoining  syllables  tend  to  become 
like  each  other;  this  assimilation  is  usually  regressive  {i,  e.,  of  the 
first  to  the  second),  espetdally  when  1  separates  them  :  it  is  rarely  pro- 

^esstve.    Compare  facilia  with  facul,  familia  with  famulus,  bene  with  bonus. 
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5.  A  vowel  before  a  liquid  tends  to  become  ft,  less  often  0  or  e : 
advlfiieeiii  and  adolfiioQns ;  Yulgns  and  volgiiB ;  deecmnis  (deoem) ;  com- 
pare tempos  with  temporis ;  peperX  (from  pariO),  etc, 

9.  Consonants, 

1.  Assimilation. — When  two  consonants  come  together  in  Latin, 
they  tend  to  assimilate  one  to  the  other.  This  assimilation  is  usu- 
ally regressive  ;  sometimes  it  is  progressive.  It  is  either  complete,  that 
is,  the  two  consonants  become  the  same  ;  or  partial,  that  is,  the  one 
is  made  of  the  same  order  or  same  organ  as  the  other.  These  changes 
occur  both  in  inflection  and  in  composition,  but  they  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  last  consonant  of  prepositions  in  composition. 

Senp-tum  for  SGrlb-tnm  (regressive  partial);  ac-c6dere  for  ad-c6dere 
(regressive  complete) ;  cur-sam  for  cnr-tnm  (progressive  partial) ;  celer- 
rimns  for  celer-siinnB  (progressive  complete). 

2.  Partial  Assimilation. — (a)  The  sonants  g  and  b,  before  the  surd  t, 
or  the  sibilant  s,  often  become  surds  (c,  p  ) ;  the  surds  p,  c,  t  before 
liquids  sometimes  become  sonants  (b,  g,  d) ;  the  labials  p,  b  before  n 
become  m;  the  labial  m  before  the  gutturals  c,  q,  g,  h,  i  (j),  the  dentals 
t,  d,  s,  and  the  labials  f,  v,  becomes  n  ;  the  dental  n  before  labials  p,  b, 
m,  becomes  m  ;  rfic-tnm  (for  rfig-tnm) ;  scrlp-sX  (for  8orIb-sI) ;  leg-mentnm 
(for  sec-mentnm) ;  som-nns  (for  sop-nns) ;  prfn-oeps  (for  prim-oeps). 

Note. — Similar  is  the  change  of  q  (qu)  to  c  before  t  or  g  :  OOO-tum  (for  ooqa-tum). 

(b)  After  1  and  r,  t  of  the  suffixes  tor,  tiu,  turn,  becomes  1  by  progres- 
sive assimilation :  our-snm  (for  our-tum). 

3.  Complete  Assimilation. — There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  most 
important  principle  is  that  a  mute  or  a  liquid  tends  to  assimilate  to 
a  liquid  and  to  a  sibilant  :  paella  (puer) ;  our-rere  (for  cur-sere) ;  o6s-sI 
(for  e6d-sl) ;  corOlla  (eorOna),  etc 

4.  Prepositions. — Ab  takes  the  form  S  before  m  or  v,  and  in  S-fuI ; 
appears  as  an  in  aa-ferO,  aiL-fiigi5  ;  as  abe  before  0,  t ;  as  as  before 
p.  Ad  is  assimilated  before  e,  g,  1,  p,  r,  s,  t,  with  more  or  less 
regularity  ;  before  gfn,  sp,  sc,  st,  it  often  appears  hs  S.  Ante  appears 
rarely  as  anti.  Cum  appears  as  com  before  b,  m,  p ;  con  before  0,  d,  f,  g, 
i,  q,  s,  V  ;  c5  before  gn,  n  ;  assimilated  sometimes  before  1  and  r,  £x 
becomes  6  before  b,  d,  g,  i  (j),  1,  m,  n,  r,  v  ;  ef  or  ec,  before  f.  In  usually 
becomes  im  before  b,  m,  p ;  before  1,  r  it  is  occasionally  assimilated  ; 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  negative  prefix  in.  Ob  is  usually  assimi- 
lated before  c,  f,  g,  p ;  appears  as  0  in  o-mittO,  o-periQ,  obs  in  obs-ol6sc0, 
and  OS  in  ostendO.  Sub  is  assimilated  before  c,  f,  g,  p,  r  ;  appears  as  sns 
in  a  few  words,  as  sns-dpiO ;  occasionally  sfi  before  a,  as  sfi-spiciQ.  Trans 
sometimes  becomes  trfi  before  d,  i  ( j),  n ;  trSn  before  s.  Amb-  (insepa- 
rable) loses  b  before  a  consonant,  and  am  is  sometimes  assimilated.  Cii- 
cnin  sometimes  drops  m  before  i.    Dis  becomes  dii  b^tox^  1\  to  \i^Vits>  ^ 
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vowel ;  dl  before  consonants,  except  c,  p,  q,  t,  s,  followed  by  a  vowel, 
when  it  is  usually  unchanged.  The  d  of  red  and  sSd  is  usually  dropped 
before  consonants. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  assimilation  is  much  less  common  tiian  in  ttie  classical 
period. 

5.  Dissimilation. — To  avoid  the  harshness  of  sound  when  two  sylla- 
bles begin  with  the  same  letter,  the  initial  letter  of  the  one  is  often 
changed ;  this  is  true  especially  of  liquids,  but  occasionally  of  other 
letters :  singa-lS-ris  (for  singa-lS-lis) ;  merl-die  (for  medl-di6). 

Note.— This  principle  often  regulates  the  use  of  -brum  or  -bulum,  and  of  -criuu 
or  -culum  in  word  formation  (181,  6) :  compare  perlcaliuu  with  simulScnun. 

6.  Omission. — {a)  When  a  word  closes  with  a  doubled  consonant  or 
a  group  of  consonants,  the  final  consonant  is  regularly  dropped  in 
Latin  ;  sometimes  after  the  preceding  consonant  has  been  assimilated 
to  it.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  after  a  long  syllable,  bs  and  II  are  sim- 
plified ;  11  is  sometimes  simplified  after  a  short  vowel,  which  is  then 
lengthened  if  the  syllable  is  accented  {compensatory  lengthening) ;  but 
if  the  syllable  is  unaccented,  such  lengthening  need  not  take  place.  In 
this  case  other  doubled  consonants  may  also  be  simplified. 

fel(for  fell) ;  lac  (for  lact) ;  vigil  (for  vigils) ;  lapis  (for  lapid-s,  lapisB) ; 
misl  (for  mls-si) ;  villa  and  vllicus  ;  but  currus  and  enrolls. 

Note.— X  is  retained,  even  after  1  and  r,  as  in  calx,  arx ;  also  ps,  bs,  as  in  stirps, 
nrbs ;  ms  is  found  in  hiems  only. 

{h)  In  the  tendency  to  easier  pronunciation  consonants  are  often 
dropped  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word  : 
BtimuliiB  (for  stigmulus)  ;  pastor  (for  pSsctor) ;  SiO  (for  ahi5) ;  nStus  (for 
g^Stus,  retained  in  early  Latin,  rarely  later) ;  iStns  (for  tlatus),  etc. 

7.  Epenthesis. — Between  m  and  1,  m  and  b,  xn  and  t,  a  p  is  generated : 
ex-em-p-lum  (ex-im5) ;  cOm-p-Bl  (cCmQ) ;  fim-p-tna  (emO). 

8.  Metathesis  or  transposition  of  consonants  occurs  sometimes  in 
Latin,  especially  in  Perfect  and  Supine  forms  :  oemO ;  Pf .  cr6-vl,  etc. 

Syllables, 

10.  The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  pronunciation  ;  it  consists 
of  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  one  or  more  consonants. 

A  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  contains  separate  vowels 
and  diphthongs. 

In  dividing  a  word  into  syllables,  a  consonant,  between 
two  vow^JS;  belongs  to  the  second  :  a-mo,  /  love  ;  li-xa,  a 
jfutler, 
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Any  combination  of  consonants  that  can  begin  a  word 
(including  mn,  under  Greek  influence)  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing vowel ;  in  other  combinations  the  first  consonant 
belongs  to  the  preceding  vowel  :  a-sper,  rough;  &a-stu8^ 
lucJcy  ;  li-bri,  hooks  ;  a-mnis,  river. 

Remarks. — i.  The  combinations  incapable  of  beginning  a  word  are 
(a)  doubled  consonants  ;  sic-eus,  dry ;  [h)  a  liquid  and  a  consonant : 
al-xnns,  fostering  ;  am-bQ,  hoth ;  an-gnis,  snake  ;  ar-bor,  tree, 

2.  Compounds  are  treated  by  the  best  grammarians  as  if  their  parts 
were  separate  words  :  ab-ig5,  I  drive  off ;  rSs-pfiblica,  commonwealth. 

11.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  called  the  ultimate 
(Qltinia,  last) ;  the  next  to  the  last  the  'penult  (paene,  almost , 
and  tdtima)  ;  the  one  before  the  penult,  the  a^itepenult 
(ante,  before,  and  paenOltima). 

Remark. — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  open  when  it  ends  with  a  vowel ; 
closA,  when  it  ends  with  a  consonant. 

Quantity. 

12.  I.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  hy  nature,  when  it 
contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong :  mos,  custom  j  caelum, 
heaven. 

Remarks. — i.  A  vowel  before  nf,  ns,  gm,  gn,  is  long  by  nature: 
iaSSlSx,  unlucky  ;  m6nsa,  table ;  agmen,  train  ;  agnus,  lamb.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  n  has  disappeared  from  the  written  word  ;  so  in 
some  substantival  terminations  :  Os  (Ace.  PL,  2d  decl.),  tls  (Ace.  PL, 
4th  decl.)  ;  in  adjectives  in  Osus  (fOrmOsus,  shapely,  for  fSrmdiisus)  ;  in 
the  numerical  termination  fisimus  (=  ensimus).     See  95,  n.  5. 

2.  Before  i  consonant  (j)  a  vowel  is  long  by  nature :  Pompeius, 
Pompey ;  except  in  compounds  of  iugum,  yoke  (bi-iugus,  two-horse), 
and  in  a  few  other  words. 

Note.— From  about  134  to  about  74  B.  C  S,  6,  fl,  were  often  represented  by  aa,  ee, 
UU ;  I  by  ei.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  second  century  I  was  indicated  by  a 
lengthened  I.  From  Sulla's  time  until  the  third  century  long  vowels  (rarely,  however,  I) 
were  indicated  by  an  Apex  (')• 

2.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  hy  podtioii,  when  a  short 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  consonuuts,  or  a  double 
consonant :  ars,  art ;  cdllum,  7iec/c  ;  abrumpo,  I  Sreafc  o^  ', 
pdr  msMf  through  the  sea  ;  ii6x,  7mirdei\ 
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3.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  short  when  it  contains  a  short 
vowel,  which  is  not  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants : 
IdcxLS,  place  j  t&b^a,  picture. 

Remark. — A  vowel  is  short  by  nature  when  followed  by  another 
vowel,  or  by  nt,  nd :  ddus,  God ;  innocdntia,  in?iocence ;  am&nduB,  to  he 
loved. 

13.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel,  followed  by  a  mute 
with  1  or  r,  is  said  to  be  common  (anceps,  douhtfid)  :  tenS- 
brae,  darkness. 

Remark. — In  prose  such  syllables  are  always  short.  In  poetry  they 
were  short  in  early  times,  common  in  the  Augustan  period. 

14.  Every  diphthong,  and  every  vowel  derived  from  a 
diphthong,  or  contracted  from  other  vowels,  is  long:  saevus, 
cruel;  concludd,  I  shut  up  (from  claudo,  I  shut) p,cogo  (from 
co-ago),  /  drive  together. 

Accentuation. 

15.  I.  Dissyllabic  words  have  the  accent  or  stress  on  the 
penult :  6quus,  horse. 

2.  Polysyllabic  words  have  the  accent  on  the  penult,  when 
the  penult  is  long ;  on  the  antepenult,  when  the  penult  is 
short  or  common  :  mandare,  to  commit ;  m&nddre,  to  chew  ; 
integrum,  entire;  circumdare,  to  surround;  sup^rstites, 
survivors. 

Remarks. — i.  The  little  appendages  (enclitics),  que,  ve,  ne,  add  an 
accent  to  the  ultimate  of  words  accented  on  the  antepenult :  idminaqiie, 
and  lights;  fldminave,  or  rivers;  v6merene  !  from  a  plowshare  9  Dis- 
syllables and  words  accented  on  the  penult  are  said  to  shift  their  accent 
to  the  final  syllable  before  an  enclitic  :  egomet,  /  indeed  ;  amareve,  or 
to  love  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  ordinary  rule  of  accentuation 
was  followed. 

2.  Compounds  (not  prepositional)  of  facere  and  dare  retain  the 
accent  on  the  verbal  form  :  calefacit,  v6immdare. 

3.  Vocatives  and  genitives  of  substantives  in  ins  of  the  second  de- 
clension, as  well  as  genitives  of  substantives  in  ium,  retain  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  as  the  nominative  :  Vergili. 

Note. — Other  exceptions  will  be  noted  aa  they  occur.     In  the  older  lauguage  the 
accent  was  not  bounded  by  the  antepenult :  acclplO  (accipl5),  COncutiO  (COncttiO), 
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Parts  of  Speech. 

16.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are  the  Noun  (Substantive  and 
Adjective),  the  Pronoun,  the  Verb,  and  the  Particles  (Ad- 
verb, Preposition,  and  Conjunction),  defined  as  follows  : 

1 .  The  Substantive  gives  a  name :  vir,  a  man  j  Codes, 
Codes  J  ddnum,  a  gift. 

2.  The  Adjective  adds  a  quality  to  the  Substantive  :  bonns 
vir,  a  good  man. 

3.  The  Pronou?i  points  out  without  describing  :  hlc,  this  ; 
ille,  that ;  ego,  /. 

4.  The  Verb  expresses  a  complete  thought,  whether  asser- 
tion, wish,  or  command  ;  amat,  he  loves  j  amet,  may  he  love  ; 
ama,  love  thou  ! 

5.  The  Adverb  shows  circumstances. 

6.  The  Preposition  shows  local  relation, 

7.  The  Conju7iction  shows  connection. 

Remarks. — i.  Substantive  is  short  for  noun-substantive,  and  ad- 
jective for  noun-adjective.    Substantives  are  often  loosely  called  nouns. 

2.  The  Interjection  is  either  a  mere  cry  of  feeling  :  Sli !  ah  !  and  does 
not  belong  to  language,  or  falls  under  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes. 

3.  The  Particles  are  mainly  mutilated  forms  of  the  noun  and  pro- 
noun. 

Notes.— 1.  The  difference  between  substantive  and  adjective  is  largely  a  difference 
of  mobility  ;  that  is,  the  substantive  is  fixed  in  its  application  and  the  adjective  is  general. 

2.  Noun  and  pronoun  have  essentially  the  same  inflection  ;  but  they  are  commonly 
separated,  partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  signification,  partly  on  account  oi 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  pronominal  forms. 

Inflection. 

17.  Inflection  (inflexio,  betiding)  is  that*  change  in  the 
form  of  a  word  (chiefly  in  the  end)  which  shows  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  that  word.  The  noun,  pronoun,  and  verb  are 
inflected  ;  the  particles  are  not  capable  of  further  inflection. 

The  inflection  of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  declenslo7i, 
and  nouns  and  pronouns  are  said  to  be  declined. 

The  inflection  of  verbs  is  called  co7ijugation,  and  verbis 
are  said  to  be  conjugated. 
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The  Substantive. 

18.  A  Substantive  is  either  concrete  or  abstract ;  concrete 
when  it  gives  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  abstract  when 
it  gives  the  name  of  a  quality  ;  as  amicitia,  friendship. 

Concrete  substantives  are  either  proper  or  common : 
Proper  when  they  are  proper,  or  peculiar,  to  certain  per- 
sons, places,  or  things:  Horatins,  Horace;  Neapolis,  Naples; 
Padus,  Po. 

Common  when  they  are  common  to  a  whole  class : 
dominus,  a  lord  ;  urbs,  a  city  ;  amnis,  a  river. 

Gender  of  Substantives. 

19.  For  the  names  of  animate  beings,  the  gender  is  deter- 
mined by  the  signification  ;  for  things  and  qualities,  by  the 
termination. 

Names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  names  of  females,  femi- 
nine. Masculine :  ROmulus;  I^ppiter ;  vir,  7nan;  equus,  horse. 
Feminine  :  Cornelia:  Itod;  femina,  woma7i;  equa,  mare. 

20.  Some  classes  of  words,  without  natural  gender,  have 
their  gender  determined  by  the  signification  : 

1.  All  names  of  months  and  winds,  most  names  of  rivers, 
and  many  names  of  mountains  are  masculine  ;  as  :  Aprllis, 
April,  the  opening  month ;  Aqoilo,  the  north  wind ;  Albis, 
the  River  Elbe  ;  AthOs,  Mount  Athos, 

Remarks. — i.  Names  of  months,  winds,  and  rivers  were  looked 
upon  as  adjectives  in  agreement  with  masculine  substantives  under- 
stood (mensifl)  month  ;  ventiu,  wind  ;  flavins,  amnis,  river). 

2.  Of  ohe  rivers,  AUia,  L6th6,  Matrona,  Sagra,  Styx  are  feminine  ; 
Albnla,  AcherOn,  Ganmma  vary,  being  sometimes  masculine,  some- 
times feminine. 

3.  Of  the  mountains,  AlpSs,  the  Alps,  is  feminine  ;  so,  too,  sundry 
(Greek)  names  in  a  (G.  ae),  6  (G.  Ss)  :  Aetna  (usually),  Calpe, 
CyUene,  Hybla,  Ida,  Ossa  (usually),  Oeta  (usually),  Bliodope,  PholoS,  Pyr6n6, 
and  Carambis,  Pel5ris.  P6Uon  and  SOracte  (usually),  and  names  of  moun- 
tains in  a  (G.  Qmm),  as  Maenala  (G.  MaenalOmm),  are  neuter. 

II.  Names  of  countries  (terrae,  fern,),  islaiids  (insulae, 
/i^m.),  cities  (urbe8,/em.),  plants  (plantae,/em.),  and  trees 
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(arborfis,  fern.),  are  feminine:  Aegyptus,  Egypt ;   Ehodn% 
Rhodes  ;  pirns,  a  pear-tree;  abifis,  a  fir-tree. 

Remarks. — i.  Names  of  countries  and  islands  in  us  (os)  (G.  i)  are 
masculine,  except  Aegyptns,  Chins,  GhersonfisnS)  Cypnu,  D6I0B,  fipfins, 
Lfinmos,  Lesbos,  Pelopoimfistis,  Bhodus,  Samos,  Bospoms  (the  country). 

2.  Many  Greek  names  of  cities  follow  the  termination.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republic  many  feminine  names  change  the  ending  -us 
to  -urn  and  become  neuter :  Ab^dus  and  Ab^um,  Sagnntiis  and 
SaguntiuiL 

3.  Most  names  of  trees  with  stems  in  -tro  (N.  -ter)  are  masculine  : 
oleaster,  mid  olive  ;  pinaster,  toUd  pine.  So  also  most  shrubs  :  dllmns, 
bramble-bush ;  rlifls,  sumach.  Neuter  are  acer,  maple  ;  ISser,  a  plant ; 
papSver,  poppy  (also  masc.  in  early  Latin)  ;  rSbnr,  oak ;  slier,  willow ; 
siser,  sfdrret  (occasionally  masc.)  ;  sUber,  cork-tree  ;  tfiber,  mushroom, 

III.  All  indeclinable  substantives,  and  all  words  and 
phrases  treated  as  indeclinable  substantives,  are  neuter :  f&% 
right;  a  longum,  a  long ;  scire  tumn,  thy  knowing ;  triste 
vale,  a  sad  '^ farewell. 
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21.  1.  Substantives  which  have  but  one  form  for  mascu- 
line and  feminine  are  said  to  be  of  common  gender :  clvis, 
citizen  (male  or  female) ;  comes,  companio7i ;  i^dex,  judge. 

2.  Snbstantlva  mdbilia  are  words  of  the  same  origin,  whose 
different  terminations  designate  difference  of  gender :  ma- 
gister,  master y  teacher  ;  magistra,  inistress ;  servus,  serva, 
slave  (masc.  and  fem.) ;  victor,  victrix,  conqueror  (masc.  and 
fem.). 

3.  If  the  male  and  female  of  animals  have  but  one  desig- 
nation, mas,  male,  and  fiBmina,  female,  are  added,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  be  exact :  pav6  mas  (masculus),  peacock ;  pftvo 
&mina,  peahen.  These  substantives  are  called  epicene 
(^irCKOiva,  utrique  generi  commmiia,  common  to  each 
gender). 

Number. 

22.  In  Latin  there  are  two  numbers :  the  Singular, 
denoting  one  ;  the  Plural,  denoting  more  than  one. 

Remark. — The  Dual,  denoting  two,  occurs  in  Latin  only  in  two 
words  (duo,  two ;  ambO,  both\  in  the  nominative  and  vocatW^  ol  ^Jaa 
masculine  and  neuter.     A  similar  formation  \s  octft,  eigKt  ^^o  1q>\«^. 
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Cases. 

23.  In  Latin  there  are  six  cases  : 

1.  Nominative  (Case  of  the  Subject), 

Answers  :  who  9  what  f 

2.  Genitive  (Case  of  the  Complement). 

Answers  :  whose  ?  whereof  9 

3.  Dative  (Case  of  Indirect  Object  or  Personal  Interest). 

Answers  :  to  whom  9  for  whom  9 

4.  Accusative  (Case  of  Direct  Object). 

Answers  :  whom  9  what  9 

5.  Vocative  (Case  of  Direct  Address). 

6.  Ablative  (Case  of  Adverbial  Eelation). 

Answers  :  where  9  whence  9  wherewith  9 

Note.— These  six  cases  are  the  remains  of  a  larger  nnmber.  The  Locative  (answers ! 
where .?),  is  akin  to  the  Dative,  and  coincident  with  it  in  the  let  and  3d  Declensions  ; 
in  the  2d  Declension  it  is  lost  in  the  Grenitive  ;  it  is  often  blended  with  the  Ablative  in 
form^  regularly  in  syntax.  The  Instrumental  (answers:  wherewith?)^  which  is 
found  in  other  members  of  the  family,  is  likewise  merged  in  the  Ablative. 

24.  I.  According  to  their  /orm,  the  cases  are  divided  into 
strong  and  ^oeah  :  The  strong  cases  are  Nominative,  Accusa- 
tive, and  Vocative.  The  weak  cases  are  Genitive,  Dative, 
and  Ablative. 

2.  According  to  i\iQ\r  syntactical  use,  the  cases  are  divided 
into  Cdfi^s  Recti,  or  Independent  Cases,  and  CasOs  Obllqnl,  or 
Dependent  Cases.  Nominative  and  Vocative  are  Cas^s 
Recti,  the  rest  CdsOs  Obllqul. 

26.  The  case-forms  arise  from  the  combination  of  the  case- 
endings  with  the  stem, 

I.  The  stem  is  that  which  is  common  to  a  class  of  forma- 
tions. 

Notes.— 1.  The  stem  is  often  so  mnch  altered  by  contact  with  the  case-ending,  and 
the  case-ending  so  much  altered  by  the  wearing  away  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
that  they  can  be  determined  only  by  scientific  analysis.  So  in  the  paradigm  xnSnsa, 
the  stem  is  not  xnSllB,  but  mSnsa,  the  final  S  having  been  absorbed  by  the  ending  in 
the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  mSnsIS.  So  -d,  the  ending  of  the  Ablative  Singular, 
has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  locative  ending  has  undergone  many  changes  (6,  el,  I, 
ifj.  The  "crude  form  "  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain. 
jR  The  root  is  &u  ultimate  jstem,  and  the  detenmnation  of  the  root  belongs  to  coin> 
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parative  etymology.  The  etem  may  be  of  any  length,  the  root  was  probably  a  mono* 
syllable.  In  penna  the  stem  is  pennS- ;  in  penntila,  peimiilS- ;  in  pennStnltiB, 
pexmStulo- ;  the  root  is  pet  (petna,  peina,  penna),  and  is  found  in  pet-ere,  to/oft 
upon,  to  fly  at;  Greek,  irrfr-o/yiai,  nrepov ;  English, /ea^Acr. 

2.  The  case-endings  are  as  follows,  early  forms  being  printed  in 
parenthesis  : 

So. — N.V.  Wanting  or  m.  f.-B;n. -m.  Pl.— N.V.  -es  (eis,  Is);  -i;  n.  -a. 

G.  -is  (-OS, -us, -es) ;  -i.  G.       -nni(om); -runi(som). 

D.  -I  (-S,  -ei).  D.       -bns ;  -is. 

Ac.  -m,  -em.  Ac.     -s  (for  -ns) ;  n.  -a, 

Ab.  Wanting  (or  -d) ;  -e.  Ab.     -bus ;  -is. 


Declensions. 

26.  There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  the  final  letter  of  their  respective  stems  (stem- 
characteristic). 

For  practical  purposes  and  regularly  in  lexicons  they  are  also  im- 
properly distinguished  by  the  ending  of  the  Genitive  Singular. 

Stem  Characteristic.     Genitive  Singular. 
I.  &  (S).  ae. 

n.  6.  L 

III.  i,  ft,  a  consonant.  b. 

rV.  il.  tis. 

V.  8.  8l. 

Remark. — The  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  Declensions  are  called 
Vowel  Declensions  ;  the  Third  and  Fourth,  which  really  form  but  one, 
the  Consonant  Declension,  i  and  u  being  semi-consonants. 

27.  The  case-endings  in  combination  with  the  stem-char* 
acteristics  give  rise  to  the  following  systems  of  terminations : 


Singular. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

N. 

a. 

OS  (os) ;  wanting  ;  nm  (om). 

s;  wanting. 

G. 

ae  (Ss,  51, 

ai). 

I  (el). 

is  (us,  es). 

D. 

ae  (ai). 

0  (oi). 

X  (^,  i). 

Ac. 

am. 

nm  (om). 

em,  im. 

V. 

a. 

e ;  wanting  ;  nm  (om). 

8. 

ilO. 

«(fid). 

5((Jd). 

^^\v^^r\^* 
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IV. 

V. 

N.V. 

lis;  tl. 

68. 

G. 

Us  (uos,  uis). 

ii,  6  (es). 

D. 

Hi,  ti  (uel). 

gi,  e. 

Ac. 

um;  fi. 

em. 

Ab. 

0. 

Plural. 

6. 

L 

II. 

m. 

N.  V. 

ae. 

I  (oe,  g,  ei) ;  i. 

68  (eis,  is)  ;  a,  ia. 

G. 

Srum.. 

Tim  (ora),  5rum. 

um,  ixim. 

D.  A. 

Is  (els) ;  SboB. 

Is  (eis),  ibus. 

ibus. 

Ac. 

fis. 

0s;  &. 

Is,  6s ;  a,  ia. 

IV. 

V. 

N.  V. 

tls  (lies,  uus)  ;  ua. 

6s. 

G. 

uiim. 

6ram« 

D.  A. 

abus,  ibus. 

6bus. 

Ac. 

VLB  I  ua. 

6s. 

Note. — Pinal  -b  and  -m  are  frequently  omitted  in  early  inscriptiona. 

28.  General  Rules  of  Declension. 

I.  For  the  strong  cases  . 

Neuter  substantives  have  the  Nominative  and  the  Vocative  like  the 
Accusative  ;  in  the  Plural  the  strong  cases  always  end  in  &. 

In  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Declensions  the  strong  cases  are 
alike  in  the  Plural. 

The  Vocative  is  like  the  Nominative,  except  in  the  Singular  of  the 
Second  Declension  when  the  Nominative  ends  in  -us. 

II.  For  the  weak  cases  : 

The  Dative  and  the  Ablative  Plural  have  a  common  form. 

FIRST    DECLENSION. 

29.  The  stem  ends  in  3.,  which  is  weakened  from  an 
original  a.     The  Nominative  has  no  ending. 

Sg. — N.  m6ii8a  (f.),  the  table,  a  table. 

G.  mensae,  of  the  table,  of  a  table. 

D.  mensae,  to,  for  the  table,  to,  for  a  toMSm 

Ac.  m6iisam,  the  table,  a  table. 

V.  m6nsa,  0  table !  table ! 

Ab.  mensS,  fro7n,  with,  by,  the  table,  fromftvith,by,atabh». 
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Pl.— N.  mfinsae,  ih>e  tables,  tables. 

0.  mfinsSmm,  of  the  tahleSy  of  tables, 

D.  m6nsls,  to,  for  the  tables,  to,  for  tables 

Ac.  mSnsSs,  the  tables^  tables, 

V.  mensae,  0  tables/  tables/ 

Ab.  xnfinsls,  from,  with,  by,  the  tables,  from,  with,  by,  tables, 

Remabes. — I.  The  early  ending  of  the  Gen.,  fis,  found  in  a  few  cases 
in  early  poets,  is  retained  in  the  classical  period  (but  not  in  Caesar  or 
Livy)  only  in  the  form  Emilias,  of  a  family,  in  combination  with  pater, 
father,  xnSter,  mother,  fUins,  son,  fUia,  daughter,  viz.:  paterfamilifis, 
mSterfamilifis,  fUiiu  familifiB,  fXlia  fieunilifis. 

2.  The  Loc.  Sing,  is  like  the  Genitive:  BOmae,  ai  Rome;  mllitiae, 
abroad, 

.3.  The  Gen.  PL  sometimes  takes  the  form  -nm  instead  of  -finun; 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Greek  words  amphora  {amphora,  msas^ire  of 
tonnage),  and  drachma,  franc — {Greek  coin).  The  poets  make  frequent 
use  of  this  form  in  Greek  patronymics  in  -da,  -dSs,  and  compounds  of 
•cola  (from  colO,  I  inhabit)  and  -gena  (from  root  gen,  beget). 

4.  The  ending  -Slras  is  found  (along  with  the  regular  ending)  in  the 
Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  of  dea,  goddess,  and  fUia,  daughter.  In  late  Latin 
the  use  of  this  termination  becomes  more  extended. 

Notes.— 1.  A  very  few  masc.  eubstantives  show  Nom.  Sing.  In  Ss  in  early  Latin. 

2.  A  form  of  the  Qen.  Sing,  in  SI,  subsequent  to  that  in  Sb,  is  found  in  early 
inscriptions,  and  not  unfreqnently  in  early  poets,  but  only  here  and  there  in  classical 
poetry  (Vebo.,  A.,  3,  354,  etc.)  and  never  in  classical  prose. 

3.  The  early  ending  of  the  Dat.  SI  (sometimes  contracted  into  S),  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  inscriptions  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  language. 

4.  The  older  ending  of  the  Abl.,  Sd,  belongs  exclusively  to  early  Latin.  Inscriptions 
show  As  for  Is  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.,  and  once  Ss  in  the  Dat.  Plural. 

30.  Etile  of  Gender, — Substantives  of  the  First  Declen- 
sion are  feminine,  except  when  males  are  meant. 

Hadria,  the  Adriatic,  is  masculine. 

SECOND    DECLENSION. 

31.  The  stem  ends  in  6,  which  in  the  classical  period  is 
weakened  to  H,  except  after  u  (vowel  or  consonant),  where  6  is 
retained  until  the  first  century  A.D.  In  combination  with 
the  case-endings  it  merges  into  6  or  disappears  altogether. 
In  the  Vocative  (except  in  neuters)  it  is  weakened  to  6. 

The  Nominative  ends  in  s  (m.  and  f.)  and  m  (n.).  But 
many  masculine  stems  in  which  the  final  vowel,  6,  is  preceded 
by  r,  drop  the  (os)  us  and  e  of  the  Nominative  and  Vocative, 
and  insert  d  before  the  r  if  it  was  preceded  \i^  ai  Q,a\i^Qi\i^2CkJ^ 
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32.  I.  Stems  in  -ro.  The  following  stems  in  -ro  do  not  drop  the(os) 
ns  and  e  of  the  Nom.  and  Voc. :  erus,  master ;  hesperuSy  evening  star ; 
icterus,  jaundice  ;  itlniperus,  juniper  ;  mdrus,  mulberry  ;  numerus,  num- 
her;  taiinis,  hull;  virus,  venom;  nmenis,  shoulder;  uterus,  womb. 

Note.— Socems  is  found  m  early  Latin.    Plautus  uses  uterum.  (n.)  once. 

2.  In  the  following  words  the  stem  ends  in  -ero  and  the  e  is  there- 
fore retained  throughout :  adulter,  adulterer ;  gener,  S07i4n-law;  Liber, 
god  of  wine ;  puer,  hoy;  socer,  father-in-law;  vesper,  evenirig ;  and  in 
words  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  from  ferS,  I  hear^  and  ger5,  /  carry,  as, 
dgnifer,  standard-bearer,  armiger,  armor-bearer. 

Also  IbSr  and  CeltibSr  (names  of  nations)  have  in  the  Plural  IbSrl 
and  Celtiberl. 

33.  Hortns  (m.),  garden;  puer  (m.),  boy;  ager  (m.), 
field  ;  bellom  (n.),  loar  ;  are  thus  declined  ; 


Sq.— N. 

hortus. 

puer. 

ager. 

bellum, 

G. 

borti. 

puen. 

agri. 

belli. 

D. 

bortO, 

puer5. 

agrS, 

bell5. 

Ac. 

bortum. 

puerum. 

agrum. 

bellum. 

V. 

borte. 

puer, 

ager. 

bellum, 

Ab. 

bortO. 

puerQ. 

agrS. 

bell5. 

11.— N. 

bortI, 

puerl, 

agrI, 

bella. 

G. 

bortOrum, 

puerOrum, 

agprOruxu, 

belldrum, 

D. 

bortis, 

puerls. 

agrls. 

bellls. 

Ac. 

bortOs, 

puerOs, 

agrSs, 

bella. 

V. 

bortI, 

puerl. 

agrI, 

bella. 

Ab. 

bortis. 

puerls. 

agrls. 

belllR. 

Remarks. — i.  Stems  in  -io  have  Gen.  Sing,  for  the  most  part  in  I  until 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  without  change  of  accent :  ingenl  (N.  ingenium), 
of  genius,  Verg^U,  of  Vergil.     See  15,  r.  3. 

2.  Proper  names  in  -ius  (stems  in  -io)  have  Voc.  in  I,  without  change 
of  accent :  AntOnl,  TullI,  Gal,  Vergili.  Filius,  so7h  and  genius,  genius, 
form  their  Voc.  in  like  manner  :  fill,  genl.  In  solemn  discourse  -us  of 
the  Nom.  is  employed  also  for  the  Vocative.  (See  Liv.  i.  24,  7.)  So 
regularly  deus,  Ood  ! 

3.  The  Loc.  Sing,  ends  in  I  (apparent  Genitive),  as  BbodI,  at  Rhodes, 
Tarentl,  at  Tarentum. 

4.  In  the  Gen.  PI.  -um  instead  of  -5rum  is  found  in  words  denoting 
coins  and  measures  ;  as,  nummum,  of  moneys  (also  -orum)  =  sSstertjum,  of 
sesterces ;  dCnSrium  (occasionally  -5rum) ;  talentum  (occasionally  -5rum); 
tetraebmum;    medium  (also  -5rum),  of  ?neasures;  iugerum;  medimnum; 

atadJam  (also  -Orum).     Likewise  in  some  names  of  persons  :  deum  (also 
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-Aniin) ;  filbnim  (in  technical  expressions  ;  as  praefeotns  fikbrnm,  other- 
wise -Omni) ;  llbenun  (also  -Onmi) ;  vimm  (poetical,  except  in  technical 
expressions,  as  trinmvirom) ;  socimn  (also  -Oram).  Some  other  examples 
are  poetical,  rare  or  late. 

5.  The  Loc.  PL  is  identical  with  the  Dative  :  Belphls,  at  Delphi, 

6.  Dens,  God^  is  irregular.  Tn  addition  to  the  forms  already  men- 
tioned, it  has  in  Kom.  PL  del,  dil^  dl ;  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  PL  dels, 
dilB,  dis. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ending  -61  for  -X  in  tlie  Gen.  Sing,  is  found  only  in  inscriptions  sub- 
sequent to  thie  tliird  Punic  War. 

2.  Puer,  6oy,  forms  Voc.  paere  in  early  Latin. 

8.  Tlie  original  Abl.  ending  ~d  belongs  to  early  inscriptions. 

4.  In  early  inscriptions  the  Norn.  PI.  ends  occasionally  in  68,  €lBf  tB :  mag^istrSs 
(for  magistrl)  virSls  (for  virl).  The  rare  endings  oe  and  6  (ploimmS  for  plfLrimJ) 
and  the  not  uncommon  ending  Si  bdong  to  the  same  period. 

5.  Inscriptions  often  show  €l8  for  Us  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural. 

34.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  in  -us  are  masculine ; 
in  -um  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminine  are  :  1st.  Cities  and  islands,  as,  Corintliiui, 
SamtiB.  2d.  Most  trees,  as,  fSgus,  beech;  'proB^ pear-tree.  3d.  Many 
Greek  nouns,  as,  atomiiB,  atom ;  dialectus,  dialect ;  xnethodnS)  method ; 
paragpraphxis,  paragraph;  periodns,  period.  4th.  Alyiu,  helly  (m.  in 
Plaut.)  ;  coins  (61,  N.  5),  distaff  (also  m.)  ;  humiu,  ground  ;  vanimB, 
wheat-fan. 

Neuters  are  :  pela^os,  sea  ;  vImB,  venom  ;  Yulgns,  ths  rabble  (some- 
times masculine). 

THIRD    DECLENSION. 

35.  I.  The  stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  or  in  the  close 
vowels  i  and  u. 

2.  The  stems  are  divided  according  to  their  last  letter, 
called  the  stem-characteristic,  following  the  subdivisions  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet : 

I. — Consonant  Stems.  II. —  Vowel  Stems. 

A.  Liquid  stems,  ending  in  1,  m,  n,  r.  1.  Ending  in  i, 

B.  Sibilant  stems,  ending  in  s.  2.  Ending  in  n, 

(  1.  Ending  in  a  P-mute,  b,  p.     (Compare  the  Fourth 

C.  Mute  stems,  ■<  2.  Ending  in  a  K-mute,  g,  c.  Declension.) 

(  3.  Ending  in  a  T-mute,  d,  t. 

36.  I.  The  Nominative  Singular,  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, ends  in  s,  which,  however,  is  dropped  after  1,  n,  r,  s, 
and  combines  with  a  K-mute  to  form  x.  The  final  vowel  of 
the  stem  undergoes  various  changes. 
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The  Vocative  is  like  the  Nominative. 

In  the  other  cases,  the  endings  are  added  to  the  unchanged 
stem. 

2.  Neuters  always  form  : 

The  Nominative  without  the  case-ending  s. 

The  Accusative  and  Vocative  cases  in  both  numbers  like 
the  Nominative. 

The  Nominative  Plural  in  &. 

Notes  on  the  Cases. 

37.  Singular. 

1.  Gbnitivb.— In  old  Latin  we  find  on  inscriptions  the  endings  -ns  (Gr.  -05)  and 

-es. 

2.  Dative.— The  early  endings  of  the  Dat.  are  -ffl  and  -6,  These  were  succeeded 
by  I  after  the  second  century  B.  C,  6  being  retained  in  formulas  like  ifirfi  dlCundO 
(LiY.,  4a,  28, 6),  in  addition  to  the  usual  form. 

8.  Accusative.— The  original  termination  -im,  in  stems  of  the  vowel  declension, 
loses  ground,  and  stems  of  this  class  form  their  Ace.  more  and  more  in  -em,  after  the 
analogy  of  consonant  stems.    For  the  classical  usage  see  57,  r.  x. 

4.  Ablative.— In  inscriptions  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  C.  we  find  -ei, 
-X,  and  -e.  But  -@1  soon  disappears,  leaving  e  and  I.  In  general  e  is  the  ending  for  thb 
consonant  stems  and  I  for  the  vowel.  But  as  in  the  Ace,  so  in  the  Abl.,  the  e  makes 
inroads  on  the  i,  though  never  to  the  same  extent;  (See  57,  r.  2.)  On  the  other 
hand,  some  apparently  consonant  stems  assume  the  ending  I.  Thus  some  in  -Ss, 
-Stis :  ll6reditatl  (200  B.  C),  aetati  (rare) ;  Utl  (rare),  8npell6ctill  (classical ; 
early  e) ;  also  the  liquid  stems  which  syncopate  in  the  Gen.,  as  imber.  The  ending 
-d  is  rare  and  confined  to  early  inscriptions. 

6.  Locative.— Originally  coincident  in  form  with  the  Dat.,  the  Loc.  of  the  Third 
Declension  was  finally  blended  with  Abl.,  both  in  form  and  in  syntax.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  proper  names  the  old  form  is  frequently  retained  :  KarthSgilll,  ai  Carthage,  Sul- 
mOnl,  at  Svlmo^  Lacedaexnonl,  at  Lacedaetnon^  Sicydni,  Troez6nI,  Anxorl, 
TIburl.  Also  Aclienmtl.  In  the  case  of  all  except  Anxur,  Tibur,  AcherfLns,  the 
regular  form  is  more  common. 

The  following  Loc.  forms  of  common  nouns  are  found  :  herl,  IficI,  nootfi  (prin- 
cipally in  early  Latin),  orbl  (Cic),  peregri  (early  Latin),  praefiscini  (early  Latin), 
rtlrl,  texnperl  (the  usual  form  in  early  Latin),  vesperl.  In  all  cases  the  Abl.  form 
in  e  is  also  found. 

38.  Plural. 

1.  Nominative. — ^Early  Latin  shows  -6ig,  -Is  in  the  masc.  and  feminine.  The  latter 
was  usually  confined  to  vowel  stems,  but  also  occurs  occasionally  in  consonant  stems 
(ioxidicls).    Later  the  ending  was  -6b  for  all  kinds  of  stems. 

2.  Genitive.— The  ending  -um,  uniting  with  the  vowel  in  vowel  stems,  gives 
-imn.  But  many  apparently  consonant  stems  show  their  original  vowel  form  by  tak- 
ing -imn :  (l)  Many  fem.  stems  in  -tat-  (N.  tas)  with  -ium.  as  well  as  -um.  (2)  Mon- 
osyllabic and  polysyllabic  stems  in  -t,  -c,  with  preceding  consonant.  (3)  Monosyllables 
in  -p  and  -b,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  preceding  consonant.  (4)  Stems  in 
-SB- ;  Bee  48,  r. 

3.  Accusative. — Old  Latin  shows  also  -©Is.  The  classical  form  is  -6s  for  conso- 
nant and  -is  for  vowel  stems.  But  -gs  begins  to  drive  out  -is  in  some  vowel  stems  and 
ff2?oJJj  supplants  it  in  the  early  Empire.    On  the  other  hand,  some  apparently  driginal 

consonant  ateme  show  -Is  in  early  Latin,  but  the  cases  are  not  always  certain. 
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■•-CONSONANT   STEMS. 
A.— Liquid  Stems. 

1.  Liquid  Stems  in  1. 

39.  Form  the  Nominative  without  s  and  fall  into  two 
divisions  *  : 

A.  Those  in  which  the  stem  characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  vowel : 

1.  -a/,  'Ulis  :  sSl  (with  compensatory  lengthening),  salt;  Punic 
proper  names  like  Adherbal,  Hannibal. 

2.  -il^  'His  :  mVigil  (mtigilis  is  late),  mullet ;  pugil  (pogilis  in  Yarro), 
boxer ;  vigil,  watchman.  '11  ^  'Uis :  sll,  ochre ;  Tanaqnil  (with 
shortened  vowel),  a  proper  name. 

3    -o^,  'Olis  :  851,  SU71, 

4.  'Ul,  'Ulis  :  cdnsul,  consul;  exsnl,  exile;  praesul,  dancer. 

B.  Two  neuter  substantives  with  stems  in  -11,  one  of  which  is  lost  in 
the  Nominative  :  mel,  mollis,  honey ;  fel,  fellis,  gall. 

Sg. — N.  consul,   consul  (m.).  Pl. — N.  cOnsulfis,  the  consuls, 

G.  cOnsnlis,  G.  cOnsnlom, 

B.  cQnsnll,  D.  cOnsnlibus, 

Ac.  oOnsnlem,  Ac.  cOnsnlfis, 

y.  consul,  V.  cOnsnlOs, 

Ab.  cOnsule.  Ab.  cOnsnlibus. 

Rules  of  Gender, — i.  Stems  in  -1  are  masculine. 

Exceptions  :  SIl,  ochre,  and  sal,  salt  (occasionally,  but  principally  in 
the  Sing.),  are  neuter. 

2.  Stems  in  -11  are  neuter. 

2.  Liquid  Stems  in  m. 

40.  Nominative  with  s.  One  example  only  :  liiein(p)8, 
winter  (f.) ;  Gen.,  hiem-is,  Dat.,  hiem-i,  etc, 

3.  Liquid  Stems  in  n. 

41.  Most  masculine  and  feminine  stems  form  the  Nomi- 
native Singular  by  dropping  the  stem -characteristic  and 
changing  a  preceding  vowel  to  0. 


♦  In  the  foUowing  enumerations  of  Btem-varicticB,  Greek  eubetautives  are  aa  a  rule 
omlttecLi 
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Some  masculine  and  most  neuter  stems  retain  the  stem- 
characteristic  in  the  Nominative  and  change  a  preceding 
i  to  e. 

The  following  varieties  appear  : 

1.  •en^  'enis :  the  masculine  substantives  lifin,  splin,  spleen;  rfinSs 
(pi.),  kidneys. 

2.  -5,  'inis :  hornS,  man;  ii6m$,  no  one;  tnrbS,  whirlwind;  ApollS, 
Apollo,  Also  substantives  in  -dO  (except  praedO,  G.  -Onis,  robber) ;  and 
in  -g3  (except  harpagO,  G.  -^ms^  grappling -hook ;  ligS,  G.  -Onis,  mattock) ; 
as,  g^ndO,  A,a»7;  virgO,  virgin,  -en,  inis:  the  masc.  substan- 
tives flamen, priest;  Oscen  (also  f.),  divifiing  bird;  pecten,  comb;  musical 
performers,  comicen,  fidicen,  liticen,  tiblcen,  tubicen.  Also  many 
neuters  :  as  nOmen,  name. 

3.  -o  (in  early  Latin  5,  in  classical  period  weakened),  'Onis  :  left, 
lion  ;  and  about  seventy  others.        -o,  'Onis  :  Saxo,  Saxon  (late). 

4.  Irregular  formations  :  car$,  G.  camis,  flesh ;  AniS,  G.  Anienis,  a 
river  ;  K6rid,  G.  KeriSnis,  a  proper  name.  Sanguis,  blood,  and  polliSi 
flour,  drop  the  stem  characteristic  and  add  s  to  form  nominative  ;  G, 
Bangninis,  pellinis. 


42.  MASCULINE. 

Sg. — N.     lelJ,  lion(m,). 

G.     leOnis, 

D.     leOnl, 

Ac.  leSnem, 

V.    Ie8, 

Ab.  leOne, 
Pl. — N.     leOnfis, 

G.     leOnum, 

D.     leOnibus, 

Ac.  leOnfis, 

V.     leOnSs, 

Ab.  leOnibus. 


FEMININE. 

imSg5,  likeness  (f.). 

imSginis, 

imSginI, 

ixnaginem, 

imSgO, 

imaginei 

imagines, 

imSginum, 

imSginibus, 

imagines, 

imagines, 

imaginibus. 


NEUTER. 

nOmen,  name  (n.). 

nOminis, 

nOminI, 

nOmen, 

nOmen, 

nOmine, 

nOmina, 

nOminum, 

nOminibuSy 

nOmina, 

nOmina, 

nOminibus. 


Note.— Early  Latin  shows  homOnem,  etc.^  occafiionally. 


43.  Rules  of  Gender, — i.  Substantives  in  -6  are  mascu- 
iine,  except  car6,  flesh,  and  those  in  -do,  -gO,  and  -io. 

Exceptions.— Masculine  are  cardO,  hinge ;  OrdO,  rank ;  harpagO,  grappling- 
hook  ;  lig5,  mattock  ;  margO,  boi'der  (occasionally  fem.  in  late  Latin) ;  and  concrete 
nouns  like  ptLgiO,  dagger^  titiO,  firebrand^  vespertlliO,  bat, 

2.  Substantives  in -en  (-men)  are  neuter.  See  exceptions, 
41,  I  J  2. 
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4.  Liquid  Stems  in  r. 
44  Form  Nominative  without  s. 

Stems  fall  into  the  following  classes  : 

I.  'ar^'aris:  BeAaXf  trout ;  proper  names  like  Caesar^  Hamilcar; 
the  neuters  baccar,  a  plant  ;  iubar,  radiance ;  nectar,  nectar,        -ar, 
'dris:  Lar,  adeity.        -dr^dris  :  NSr  (Enn.,  Vero.),  a  river. 
-ar,  arris  :  far  (n.)  spelt. 

2.  -er^  ^eris :  acip6iiser,  a  fish  ;  agger,  mound ;  Snseri  goose ;  aaaer, 
fole  ;  aster,  a  plant ;  cancer,  the  disease  ;  career,  prison;  later,  brick; 
mnlier  (f.),  icoman ;  passer,  sparrow  ;  tuber  (m.  and  f.),  apple  ;  vesper, 
evening  (68,  lo) ;  v5mer,  plowshare  (47,  2).  The  neuters  acer,  maple ; 
cadSver,  dead  body  ;  cicer,  pea  ;  laser,  a  plant  ;  laver,  a  plant  ;  pap&ver, 
poppy  ;  piper,  pepper ;  slier,  willow  ;  siser,  skirret ;  sfiber,  cork ;  tfLber, 
tumor ;  fiber,  teat ;  [verber],  thong.  -er,  -Ws  ;  four  words,  accipiter, 
hawk;  frSter,  brother  ;  mater,  inother ;  paXer,  father.  Also  some  proper 
names,  as  DiSspiter,  Falacer,  and  the  names  of  the  months,  September, 
October,  November,  Becember.  Also,  imber,  shower^  linter,  skiff,  iter, 
bag,  venter,  belly,  which  were  probably  vowel  stems  originally  (see  45, 
R.  i).  -er,  'Cris:  asr,  air;  aether,  ether,  -er,  ^eris :  vfir, 
spri?ig. 

3.  'Or^  'Oris  :  arbor  (f.),  tree  (stem  originally  in  -os) ;  some  Greek 
words  in  -tor,  as  rhetor,  rhetorician  ;  slave  names  in  -por,  as  M&rcipor ; 
the  neuters  :  ador,  spelt :  aequor,  sea  ;  marmor,  marble.  ^or^  'Oris  : 
very  many  abstract  words,  as  amor,  love  ;  color,  color  ;  clfimor,  outcry ; 
soror,  sister  ;  uxor,  ivife  ;  these  may  come  from  stems  in  Qs  (see  47,  4)  ; 
also  verbals  in  -tor,  as  victor, 

4.  -?ir,  -uris  :  aug^,  augur  ;  furfur,  brafi ;  turtur,  dove  ;  vultur, 
vulture:  lemures  (pl.)»  ghosts,  and  a  few  proper  names;  also  the 
neuters  folgur,  lightning ;  g^ttur,  throat;  murmur,  murmur;  sulfur, 
sulphur.        'Ur^  'iiris  ;  fur,  thitf. 

5.  Four  neuters,  ebur,  ivory  ;  femur,  thigh;  iecur,  liver  ;  rObur,  oak, 
show  Gen.  in  -oris ;  two  of  these,  femur,  iecur,  have  also  the  irregular 
forms  feminis  and  iecineris,  iecinoris,  iocinoris.  Iter,  way,  has  G.  itineris ; 
and  supellez,  furniture,  has  G.  supellectilis. 

45.   SINGULAR.  PLURAL.        SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

N.     labor,  toil  {va.),  Iab5res,  pater, /rt//ier  (m.),  patres, 

G.     labdris,  labOrum,  patris,  patrum, 

D.     labQrl,  labSribus,  patrt,  patribus, 

Ac.  labSrem,  labSres,  patrem,  patres, 

y.     labor,  laberes,  pater,  patres, 

Ab.  labOre.  labOribus.  patre.  ^\x)^'<q»« 
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Remarks. — i.  Imber,  shower,  linter,  skiff ,  ftter,  hag,  venter,  &«%, 
show  the  vowel  nature  of  their  stems  by  having  Gen.  PI.  in  -inm. 
Imber  has  also  sometimes  Abl.  Sing,  in  I.    (See  37,  4.) 

2.  BObur,  strength,  also  forms  a  Nom.  rObus  (47,  4),  and  Y5mer,  plouh 

share,  vOmis  (47,  2). 

Note.— Arbor,  and  many  stems  in  -5r,  were  originally  stems  in  -s ;  the  s  became  r 
(47)  between  two  vowels  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  then  reacted  upon  the  Nominatiye. 
But  many  Nominatives  in  -Qs  are  still  found  in  early  Latin  ;  and  some  are  still  retained 
in  the  classical  times :  arbOs  (regularly  in  Vero.,  frequently  in  Lucr.,  Hor.,  Oy.)i 
honOs  (regularly  in  Verg.,  commonly  in  Cic,  Liyy),  and  others. 

46.  Rules  of  Gender. — i.  Substantives  in -er  and  -or  are 
masculine.     2.  Substantives  in  -ar  and  -ur  are  neuter. 

ExGBFTioNs.— Masculine  are  salar,  troid,  and  proper  names  in  -ar ;  augnr, 
augur  ;  farfar,  bran  ;  names  of  animals  in  -ur  and  a  few  proper  names  in  -ur. 

Feminine  are  arbor,  tree ;  mulier,  woman  ;  soror,  sister ;  uxor,  toife.  Neuter 
are  acer,  maple ;  ador,  spelt ;  aequor,  sea ;  cadSver,  dead  body ;  cicer,  pea ; 
iter,  way;  ISser,  a  plant;  layer,  a  plant;  marmor,  marble;  pa.]^veir^ poppy ; 
piper,  pepper ;  slier,  willow ;  siser,  skirret ;  sUber,  cork ;  ttlber,  tumor ;  dber, 
teat ;  v6r,  spring ;  [verber],  thong. 

B.— Sibilant  Stems. 

47.  The  Nominative  has  no  additional  s,  and  changes  in 
masculines  e  to  1,  and  in  neuters  e  or  0  to  u  before  s. 

In  the  oblique  cases,  the  s  of  the  stem  usually  passes  over> 
between  two  vowels,  into  r  {rhotacism). 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  stems  : 

1.  -a«,  'Uris  :  mSs,  male,  'ds,  'dsis  :  vSs  (n.),  vessel.  'ds, 
'assis :  as  (m.),  a  copper  (vowel  long  in  Nom.  by  compensatory 
lengthening),  and  some  of  its  compounds  (with  change  of  vowel),  as 
bes,  semis. 

2.  -es,  'Cris:  Ceres,  Ceres.  -is,  'Cris:  cinis,  ashes;  cucuxnis, 
cucumber  (see  57,  r.  i),  pulvis  (occasionally  pulyls),  dust ;  vOmis,  plotv- 
share  (see  45,  r.  2).  -i^«,  'eris :  Venus,  and  occasionally  plg^us, 
pledge  (see  4). 

3.  -is,  'iris  :  gUs,  dormouse. 

4.  'dftf  'dsis  :  old  Latin  ianitOs,  labOs,  clamOs  (see  45,  N.).  -os^ 
'Ossis:  OS  (n,),  bone.  'ds,'6ris:  flCs,  flower;  glCs,  sister-in-law; 
lepQs,  charm  ;  mOs  (ra.),  custom  ;  -Os  (n.),  mouth  ;  rOs,  dew.  'US^  'Oris  : 
corpus,  body  ;  decus,  grace  ;  pignus,  pledge,  and  twelve  others  ;  on  r5bus 
(see  45,  r.  2). 

5.  'US,  'Uris:  Ligus,  Ligurian.  'US^  -uris :  telltis  (f.),  earth; 
xnfLs  (m.),  mouse;  the  neuters;  crtis,  leg;  ius,  right;  pOs,  pus;  rCUl| 
country  ;  tus,  ijicense. 

6.  aesj  aeriSf  brcm% 
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48.  BINOULAB.  PLUBAL.  SINOUIiAB.  PLUIUL. 

N.  A.  y.  genus,  kind  (n.),  genera,  corpus,  body  (n.)»  corpora, 

G.  generis,  generum,  corporis,  corporum, 

D.  generi,  generibus,  corporl,  corporibus, 

Ab.  genere.  generibus.  corpore.  corporibus. 

Bemabk. — As,  a  copper^  and  os,  bone,  form  the  Gen.  PI.  in  -ium,  after 
the  usage  of  vowel  stems  (see  38,  2).     So  also  mtLs,  mouse, 

49.  Rule  of  Ge7ider, — Masculine  are  substantives  in  -ia 
(-eris),  and  -6s,  -oris:  except  6s,  mouth  (G.  oris),  which  is 
neuter. 

Neuter  are  substantives  in  -us  (G.  -eris,  -oris),  and  in  -tls 
(G.  -uris) ;  except  tellus,  earth  (G.  telluris),  which  is  femi- 
nine ;  and  the  masculines,  lepos,  hare  (G.  leporis) ;  mfUi^ 
mouse  (G.  mfiris). 

C— Mute  Stems. 

50.  All  masculines  and  feminines  of  mute  stems  have  s  in 
the  Nominative.  Before  s  a  P-mute  is  retained,  a  K-mute 
combines  with  it  to  form  x,  a  T-mute  is  dropped. 

Most  polysyllabic  mute  stems  change  their  final  vowel  i 
into  e  in  the  Nominative. 

The  stems  show  variations  as  follows  : 

51.  Stems  in  a  P-mute. 

1.  "Ubs,  ^abis  :  trabs,  beam  ;  Arabs.        ^aps,  ^apis  :  [daps],  feast 

2.  -e68^  ebis :  plebs,  commons, 

3.  "CpSf  'ipis:  princeps,  chief,  and  fourteen  others.  ~ip8, 
'ipis :  stips,  dole, 

4.  "OpSf  -opis  :  [ops],  power, 

5.  ^epSf  tipis  :  B.uce]^f  fowler,  and  tlie  old  Latin  manceps,  contractor, 

6.  -!•&«,  'Vbis  :  urbs,  city, 

7.  -rpSy  'Vpis  :  stirps,  stock. 

So. — N.    princeps,    chief  {m,\  Pl. — prlncipSs, 
G.    principis,  principum, 

D.    principl,  prlncipibus, 

Ac.  principem,  principes, 

V.    princeps,  principes, 

Ab.  prIncipe.  prlncipibus. 

52.  Stems  in  a  K-mute. 

I.  ^ax,  'ttcis:  fax,  torch,  and  many  (ireck  words  in  -ax,  AtaZ| 
proper  name.  ~uXf  -Hcis  :  fomax,  furnace  ;  Umax,  snail ;  pax^  i^eoce  ; 
«nd  Greek  oordSz,  thOrSz. 
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2.  -eaJ,  •ecis :  ftwnisex,  mower;  nex,  murder;  [prex],  prayer; 
[resex],  stump.       ^eac,  "Ccis :  SU6x  (also  SU6c),  brine  ;  vervfix,  wether, 

'CXf  'Cgis  :  grex,  herd  ;  aqnilex,  water-inspector.        •ex,  •egis : 
interrex ;  lex,  law ;  rfix,  Icing. 

3.  •ex,  'ids :  auspex,  soothsayer,  and  about  forty  others.  ^ex, 
•igis :  remex,  rower.  •tx,  ids  :  cervix,  neck,  and  about  thirty 
others  ;  verbals  in  -IX,  as  victrlx.  -iaj,  ^ids :  appendix,  appendix,  and 
ten  others.  ^ix,  -igis :  strix,  screech-owl;  also  many  foreign  proper 
names,  as  Dumnorix,  which  may,  however,  be  forms  in  -Ix,  -Igis, 

4.  -0X9  •ods :  celQx,  cutter  ;  vQx,  voice.  •ox,  •ods  :  Cappadox, 
Cappadocian.       -ox,  '•ogis  :  Allobrox,  Allohrogian. 

5.  'UX^'Uds  :  cruXf  cross;  dvo^  leader;  nux,  ww^.  •ux,'Ud3: 
IQx,  light ;  ballllx,  gold-dust ;  Polltbc  'UX,  'Ugis :  cQninx  (-nnx), 
spouse.        'UX,  •ugis  :  frtlx,  fruit. 

6.  •rx,  ^rds  :  arx,  citadel ;  merx,  wares.  •Ix,  •Ids :  feilx, 
sickle  ;  calx,  heel,  lime,  -nx,  -nds :  lanx,  dish  ;  compounds  of  -tmx, 
as  quincunx,  and  a  few  names  of  atiimals  ;  phalanx  has  G.  phalangis. 

7.  Unclassified  :  nix  (G.  nivis),  snow;  bSB  (G.  bovis ;  see  71),  ox;  [faux] 
(G.  faucis),  throat ;  faex  (G.  faeds),  dregs, 

Sg.— N.    r§x,     king{m,),  Pl.— r^SB, 

G.    regis,  regnm, 

D.    r^I,  regiboB, 

Ac.  regem,  r^es, 

V.    rex,  r^es, 

Ab.  r^,  regibns. 

53.  Stems  in  a  T-mute 

1.  'ds,  •dtis  :  many  feminine  abstracts,  as  aetSs,  age  ;  some  proper 
names,  as  MaecenSs.  ^as,  -atis  :  anas,  duck.  -as,  -adis :  vas, 
bail ;  lampas,  torch. 

2.  ~es,»eti8:  indigea, patron  deity  ;  interpres,  interpreter;  praepes, 
bird;  seges,  crop;  teges,  mat.  -es,  "etis  :  abies,  ^r;  aries,  ram; 
paries,  wall.  -es,  ~etis  :  qnies,  quiet  ;  requies,  rest.  -^s,  ~edis  : 
pes,  foot,  and  its  compounds.        •es,  ~ed'is  :  heres,  heir ;  merces,  hire, 

3.  -es,  'itis  :  antistes,  overseer ;  caespes,  sod,  and  some  fifteen  oth- 
ers, -es,  »idis  :  obses,  hostage  ;  praeses,  p,  'ector,  •is,  •itis  : 
Us,  suit.  'is,  ~idis  :  capis,  bowl ;  cassis,  Tielmet,  and  nearly  forty 
others,  mostly  Greek. 

4.  -OS,  -of ts  ;  c5s,  tvhetstone  ;  dOs,  dowry  ;  nepQs,  grandson ;  saoer- 
dOs,  priest.        »ds,  •odia  :  ctist5s,  guard. 

5.  ~us,  •t7tis :  gifts,  glue,  and  sonic  abstracts  :  inventus,  youth ; 
a&ifLB)  safety ;  senecttls,  o/cZ  (tge;  servitus,  servitude;  virttis,  manliness. 

•US,  -udis:   pecus,  aheep.        ^us,  •udis  :  inctls,  anvil;  paldiy 
marsh;  subsets,  tenon. 
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6.  -^es,  ^aedis :  praes,  surety.  ^aus,  ^audis :  lans,  praise; 
fraus,  fraud, 

7.  'ISf'ltis:  puis,  porridge.  -1J«,  -ntis :  In&nsy  infant ;  dfins, 
tooth;  tSiDBf  fountain ;  mSuiBy  mountain, ;  tr^nSfbrow;  pCaut,  bridge ;  g^uBf 
tribe;  lins,  lentil;  m§ns,  mind;  mdens,  rope;  torrfins,  torrent.  -s, 
-tUis  :  latinized  Greek  words  like  gigSs,  giant,  ^rs, ~rti8  :  an,  art; 
cohors,  cohort ;  fors,  chance  ;  Mars ;  mors,  death  ;  son,  lot. 

8.  Unclassified  :  cor  (Gr.  cordis),  heart;  nox  (G.  noctis),  night ;  capat 
(G.  capitis),  head  ;  lac  (G.  lactis),  milk. 

Sg.— N.  aetSs,  age  (f .).  Pl.— aetatfis.     So.— pfis,  foot  (m.).  Pl.— pedfis, 

G.  aet&tis,  aetstom,  pedis,  pedum, 

D.  aetSti,  aetStibus,  pedl,  pedibos, 

Ac.  aetstem,  aetStfis,  pedem,  pedSs, 

V.  aetSs,  aetStfis,  pSs,  pedfis, 

Ab.  aetSte,  aetStibus.  pede,  pedibus. 

54.  Many  substantives  of  this  class  were  originally  vowel  stems 
(see  56),  and  show  their  origin  by  having  the  termination  -ium  in  the 
Gen.  PI.  and  -I  in  the  Abl.  Singular.  Some  not  originally  vowel  stems 
do  the  same.     (See  38,  2.) 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems,  with  the  characteristic  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  have  the  Gen.  PI.  in  -ium :  urbium,  of  cities ;  arcium,  of 
citadels  ;  montium,  of  mountains  ;  partium,  of  parts  ;  noctium,  of  the 
nights.    But  -um  is  also  found  in  gentum  (Attius),  partum  (Ennius). 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems,  with  characteristic  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  vary  :  dOt-ium,  Ut-ium,  fauc-ium,  fraud-um  (-ium), 
laud-um  (-ium).    But  praed-um,  vOcum. 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems  with  characteristic  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel  have  -um ;  but  fac-ium,  nuc-um  (-ium),  niv-ium  (-um). 

The  polysyllabic  stems  in  -nt  and  -rt  have  more  frequently  -ium,  as 
dientium  (-um),  of  clients  ;  oohortium  (-um),  of  companies.  So  adule- 
icentium  (-um),  amantium  (-um),  Infantium  (-um),  parentum  (-ium),  serpen- 
tium  (-um),  torrentium  (-um) ;  rudentum  (-ium) ;  but  only  quadrantum. 

Of  other  polysyllabic  stems  feminine  stems  in  -at  liave  frequently 
both  -um  and  -ium,  as  aetatum  and  aetStium,  cXvitatum  and  cXvitStium, 
etc.  ;  the  rest  have  usually  -um :  but  artifex,  (h)aruspex,  extispex,  index, 
supplex,  cOniux,  rfimex,  and  usually  fomSx  have  -ium.  Forceps,  mancepe, 
mfLniceps,  princeps  have  -um.    PalfLs  has  usually  paludium. 

Notes. — i.  The  accneative  lentim  from  [l6ns]  is  occasionally  found,  and  partim 
from  pan,  as  an  adverb. 

3.  Sporadic  ablatives  in  -i  occur  an  follows  :  animanti  (Cic),  bidentX  (Lucr.), 
tridenti  (Sil.,  Verg.),  capiti,  cdnsonanti  (jn-am.),  hfirSdi  (iuscr.),  I6gi  (inscr.), 
lentl  (TiTiN.,  CoL.),  Itlcl  (early),  menti  (Col.),  occipiti  (Pers.,  Aus.),  paci 
(Vabbo), parti, rudenti (Vitr),  sorti,  torrentl (Sen.). 
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56.  Bule  of  Gender. — Mute  stems,  with  Nominative  in  % 
are  feminine. 

1.  Exceptions  in  a  iL-mute. 

Masculines  are  substantives  in  -ex,  -6x,  -iz,  and  -nnx ;  except  cortex, 
harky  forfex,  shears,  frutex,  shrub,  imbrex,  tile,  latex,  fluid,  6bex,  holt, 
silex,  flint,  yarix,  varicose  vein,  which  are  sometimes  masculine,  some* 
times  feminine  ;  and  fietex,  dregs,  forpex,  tongs,  l6x,  law,  nex,  slaughter, 
vibfix,  weal,  and  forms  of  [prex],  prayer,  which  are  feminine.  Calx, 
heely  and  calx,  chalk,  are  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine. 

2.  Exceptions  in  a  t-mute. 

Masculine  are  substantives  in  -es,  -itis,  except  merges  (f.),  sheaf; 
also  p6B,  foot,  and  its  compounds  ;  paries,  wall ;  lapis,  stone. 

Masculines  in  -ns  are  :  dins,  tooth,  and  its  compounds ;  fOns,  spring  ; 
mOns,  mownta/in;  pQmi,  bridge  ;  rudfins,  rope  ;  torrSns,  torrent;  also  some 
substantivized  adjectives  and  participles. 

Neuters  are  only  :  cor,  heart,  lac,  milk,  and  caput,  head% 

II.— VOWEL  STEMS. 
1  .—Vowel  Stems  In  1. 

66.  Masculines  and  feminines  form  their  Nominative  in  s. 

Some  feminines  change,  in  the  Nominative,  the  stem- 
vowel  1  into  e. 

Neuters  change,  in  the  Nominative,  the  stem-vowel  i  into 
e.  This  6  is  generally  dropped  hy  polysyllabic  neuters  after 
1  and  r. 

Stems  in  1  have  Genitive  Plural  in  -ium. 

Neuter  stems  in  1  have  the  Ablative  Singular  in  i,  and 
Nominative  Plural  in  -la. 

The  varieties  of  stems  are  : 

1.  ^is^  ^is  :  nearly  one  hundred  substantives,  like  civis,  citizen. 

2.  -es,  -is  ;  thirty-five,  like  ynlp^,  fox.  Some  of  these  have  also 
variant  nominatives  in  -is  in  good  usage. 

3.  '€,  'is  :  some  twenty  neuters,  as  mare,  sea. 

4.  — ,  -is ;  twenty-four  neuters,  wliieli  form  Nominative  by  dropping 
the  stem  characteristic  and  shortening  the  preceding  vowel  :  animal, 
-fills,  animal ;  calcar  (G.  calcfiris),  spur. 

5.  For  substantives  in  -er,  -ris,  see  44,   2.     Irregular  is  seneZi 
{O,  eezda;  see  57,  R.  3),  old  man. 


YOWBL  STEMS. 
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X*  I^a  V*  )f«  1T« 

So.— N.   coUis,  hiU.  tnrris,  tower.   Tnlpftiy/oa;.  mare,  sea.  animal,  IMng  bHng 


PL.- 


G. 

ooUis, 

tnrris, 

vulpis. 

maris, 

animilis. 

D. 

colli, 

turri, 

volpl, 

marl. 

animSII, 

Ac. 

oollem, 

tnrrim(em), 

volpom, 

marc^ 

animal, 

V. 

oollis. 

tnrriff, 

▼ulpAi, 

mare. 

animal, 

Ab, 

.  colle. 

tnrrKe), 

▼xdpe. 

marl, 

anim&ll. 

■N. 

oollSs, 

tnrres. 

▼ulpfti, 

maria, 

animglia, 

G. 

oollium, 

tnrri-am, 

volpiiim, 

animSliam, 

D. 

collibus, 

turri-bus, 

▼ulpibus, 

maribus. 

animSlibus, 

Ac. 

ooUIbCSb), 

tnrrlsCSs), 

▼Xllpl8(6B), 

maria, 

animfiUa, 

V. 

coUSb, 

torrSs, 

▼ulpSs, 

maria, 

animSUa, 

Ab. 

collibuB. 

tnrri-bos. 

vulpibus. 

maribus. 

animSlibus. 

57.  Remarks. — i.  The  proper  ending  of  the  Ace.  Sing,  -im,  is  re- 
tained always  in  amnssis,  bUris,  cncomis  (see  47,  2),  flitis,  mephitis, 
rSvlB,  rtbnis,  sitis,  tnssis,  vis ;  and  in  names  of  towns  and  rivers  in  -is, 
as  NeSpolis,  Tiberis ;  usually  in  febris,  puppis,  pelvis,  restis,  secSris,  tnrris ; 
occasionally  in  bipennis,  dSvis,  crStis,  cutis,  len(ti)s  (see  54,  n.  i),  messis, 
nSvis,  neptis,  praesaepis,  sSmentis,  strigiHs. 

2.  The  Abl.  in  -I  is  found  in  substantives  that  regularly  have  -im 
in  Ace.  (except  perhaps  restis) :  also  not  unfrequently  in  amnis,  avis, 
bipennis,  canSlls,  cXvis,  clSssis,  finis  (in  formulae),  fOstis,  Ignis  (in  phrases), 
orbis,  s6mentis,  strigilis,  unguis ;  occasionally  in  anguis,  bilis,  clftvis, 
oollis,  conyallis,  corbis,  messis,  neptis ;  regularly  in  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar, 
except  in  rSte,  and  in  the  towns  Caere,  Fraeneste. 

Note.— So  also  the  adjectivee  of  this  class,  when  used  as  substantives  by  ellipsis : 
annSlis  (sc.  liber,  book\  chronicle ;  nfttSlis  (sc.  diSs,  day)^  birthday;  Aprflis  (so. 
mfinsis,  month)^  and  all  the  other  months  of  the  Third  Declension  :  Abl.,  annfill, 
nStSlI,  Aprlll,  SeptembrI,  etc.  But  iuvenis,  young  man;  and  aedllis,  aediU, 
have  Abl.,  iuvene,  aedlle  ;  adjectives  used  as  proper  nouns  have  generally  Abl.  in 
-6,  as,  InvenSlis,  luvenSle. 

3.  In  the  Gen.  PI.,  instead  of  the  ending  -ium,  -um  is  found  always 
in  canis,  dog,  iuvenis,  young  many  pSnis,  bread,  senez,  old,  strufis,  heap, 
volucris,  bird;  usually  in  apis,  bee,  sedSs,  seat,  vStte,  bard  ;  frequently 
in  mSnsis,  month.  On  imber,  etc.,  see  45,  r.  i.  Post-classical  and  rare 
are  ambSgum,  caedum,  clSdum,  veprum,  and  a  few  others  ;  marum  (the 
only  form  found)  occurs  once. 

4.  In  the  Nom.  PI.  -eia  and  -to  are  found  in  early  Latin.  So  occa- 
sionally in  consonant  stems  (see  38,  i),  but  in  classical  times  such  usage 
is  doubtful. 

5.  The  proper  ending  of  the  Ace.  PI.,  -to  (archaic,  -eis),  is  found  fre- 
quently in  the  classical  period  along  with  the  later  termination  -fis,  which 
supplants  -to  wholly  in  the  early  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  -Is  tor  -^ 
in  consonant  stems  is  confined  to  a  few  doubttul  cases  m  eaxVj  "\jsXSsl. 
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THIRD   DECLENSION. 


68.  Rule  of  Gender. — i.  Vowel  stems,  with  Nominative 
in  -6s  are  feminine  ;  those  with  Nominative  in  -is  are  partly 
masculine,  partly  feminine. 

Masculine  are  :  amilis,  river  (f .,  early) ;  antSs  (pl.)i  rows ;  axis,  axle ;  hfinAf  plow- 
tail  ;  cassSs  (pi),  toils ;  caulis,  stalk ;  coUis,  hill ;  crinis,  hair ;  insis,  glaive ; 
fjEk8ciS|  fagot ;  foUis,  beUows ;  fdxiis,  rope  (f .,  Lucr.)  ;  fELstis,  cudgel ;  Ignis,  fire ; 
m&nSs  (pl.)i  Manes  ;  mSnsis,  mofUh ;  mllgil(is),  mvUet ;  orbis,  cirde  ;  pSnis,  bread  ; 
postis,  door-post ;  torriSy Jire-brand ;  unguis,  nail ;  yectis,  lever;  vermis,  worm. 

Common  are  :  caXliSf  footpath ;  canSlis,  cancU ;  clflnis,  haunch ;  cor  bis,  basket ; 
finis,  end  ;  rStis,  net  (also  rSte,  n.) ;  sentis  (usually  pi.),  bramble  ;  scrobis,  ditch  ; 
torqnis  (es),  necklace ;  tOlSs  (pl.)i  goitre ;  yeprSs  (pi.),  bramble. 

Remark. — Of  the  names  of  animals  in  -is,  some  are  masculine  ;  tigris, 
tiger  (fem.  in  poetry)  ;  canis,  dog  (also  fem.)  ;  piscis,  j'Z*^  ;  others  fem- 
inine :  apis,  bee  ;  avis,  bird  ;  ovis,  sheep  ;  fSlis,  cat  (usually  ftlSs). 

2.  Vowel  stems,  with  Nominative  in  -e,  -al,  -ar,  are  neuter. 

2.    Vowel  stems  In  u. 

59.  Of  stems  in  u,  the  monosyllabic  stems,  two  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  Third  Declension. 

Pl. — gruSs 
g^aiini 


Sg. — N.    grtUt,  crane  (f.) 
G.     grtiis 


D.     grul 
Ac.  gmem 
V.     grtts 
Ab.  gme 


gmibiui 
g^Ss 
gruSB 
gmibus. 


SfLs,  swine  (commonly  f.),  usually  snbus,  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural. 

Table  op  Nomtnativb  and  Genitive  Endincss  of  the  Third  Declensioh. 
The  *  before  the  endmg  denotes  that  it  occurs  only  in  the  one  word  cited. 


60. 


A.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING   WITH  A   LICJUID. 


S'OM. 

Gen. 

NoM.    Gen. 

-al 

-Sli-8 

animal. 

animal. 

-ar  *-arr-is 

fSr, 

spelt. 

-&l-is 

Hannibal, 

,  proper  name. 

-er     -er-is 

anser. 

goose. 

-SI 

*-&l-i8 

sSl, 

salt. 

-r-is 

pater. 

father. 

-el 

-eU-is 

mel. 

honey. 

*-iner-is 

iter, 

Journey, 

-il 

-il-is 

pugil, 

boxer. 

-er    *-6r-is 

v6r, 

spying. 

-n-is 

Tanaqtdl, 

proper  name. 

-or     -6r-is 

color, 

color. 

-51 

*-31-i8 

s51. 

the  sun. 

-or-is 

aequor. 

expanse. 

-ul 

-ul-is 

cSnsul, 

consul. 

*-ord-is 

cor, 

heart. 

-6n 

-6n-is 

rCnCs  (pi.), 

,  kidneys. 

-ur    -ur-is 

falgur. 

lightning* 

-en 

-in-is 

nOmen, 

name. 

-or-is 

rObur, 

oak. 

'AT 

-Sri'B 
-ari-B 

calcar^ 
nectar, 

spur, 
nectar. 

-ur   -Ur-is 

fur. 

thitf. 

VOWEL  STEMS. 
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fi.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING  WITH   S,  OR  X  (O8,   gs). 


NoM.     Gen. 

NOM. 

Gen. 

-fis  *-Ss-is 

vSs, 

auh. 

-Is 

♦-It-is 

puis, 

porridffe. 

*-ar-is 

mSs, 

male. 

-m(p)i 

♦-m-is 

hiems, 

tointer. 

-at-is 

aetSs, 

age. 

-ns 

-nd-is 

frfins, 

leafy  branch 

-as  *-ad-is 

vas, 

surety. 

-nt-is 

frfins, 

forehead. 

*ass-is 

as, 

a  copper. 

-rs 

-rd-is 

concors. 

concordant. 

-at-is 

anas. 

duck. 

-rt-is 

pars. 

part. 

-ae6*-aed-is 

praes, 

Rurety. 

-bs 

•b-is 

urbs,      <. 

city. 

♦aer-is 

aes, 

brasH. 

-ps 

-p-is 

stirps. 

stalk. 

aus  -aud-is 

fraus, 

cheatery. 

-eps 

-ip-is 

princeps, 

chief. 

-fis        -is 

ntlbfiB, 

cloud. 

♦-up-is 

auceps. 

fowler. 

-ed-is 

pfiS) 

foot. 

-ftx 

-So-is 

pfix. 

peace. 

-fid-is 

hfirfis, 

hHr. 

•ax 

*-ac-is 

fax. 

torch. 

♦-er-is 

Cerfis, 

Cerefi. 

-aex 

-aec-is 

foex, 

dregg. 

-et-is 

abifis, 

fir. 

-aux 

-auc-is 

Iftiux,] 

throat. 

-fitris 

qoifis, 

rest. 

-ex 

-ec-is 

nex, 

death. 

et    -et-is 

seges, 

crop. 

•ic-is 

ifidex. 

judge. 

-id-is 

obses, 

hostage. 

-eg-is 

grex, 

flock. 

-it-is 

mfles, 

soldier. 

♦-ig-is 

rSmex, 

rower. 

-is        -is 

amniSi 

river. 

-fix 

*-fic-is 

ftllfix, 

pickle. 

-id-is 

lapis, 

stone. 

♦-ic-is 

vXbfixdx) 

,  weal. 

-in-is 

sanguis, 

blood. 

-fig-is 

rfix, 

king. 

-er-is 

cinis. 

asfi4». 

-Ix 

-Ic-is 

cervix. 

neck. 

-Is  ♦-it-is 

Us, 

suit  at  law. 

-ix 

-ic-is 

.  calix, 

cup. 

*-Ir-is 

glte, 

domuyuse. 

Mg-is 

strix, 

screech-owl. 

-te  *-Od-is 

CtLstOs, 

keeper. 

*-iv-is 

nix, 

snow. 

-fir-is 

ilQs, 

flower. 

-fix 

-fic-is 

yfix. 

voice. 

-fit-is 

cOs, 

whetstone. 

-ox 

*-oc-is 

praecox, 

early-ripe. 

*-ov-is 

bfis, 

ox. 

*-og-is 

Allobrox,  AUobrogian. 

-08  *oss-is 

OS, 

bone. 

*-oot-is 

nox, 

night. 

-OB  *-iid-is 

pecus, 

cattle,  sheep. 

-nx 

-c-is 

crux, 

cross. 

♦-ur-is 

Ligos, 

a  Ligvrian. 

-ug-is 

cOniux, 

spouse. 

-or-is 

corpus, 

body. 

-fix 

-fic-is 

Iflx, 

light. 

-er-is 

scelus. 

crime. 

-fig-is 

Ifrfix,! 

fruit. 

-Us     -u-is 

stLs, 

swine. 

-Ix 

-Ic-is 

falx. 

sickle. 

-fLd-is 

inclls. 

anvil. 

-nx 

-nc-is 

lanx, 

dish. 

-Ur-is 

ifts. 

right. 

-rx 

-rc-is 

arx, 

citadel. 

-Ut-is 

saltLs, 

weal. 

C.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING   WITH   A    MUTE. 


-fte*-act-is  lac,      milk. 

-fio   *-fic-is   Sllfic,    pickle  (68,  12). 


-ut    *-it-i8   caput,       head. 


D.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING   WITH   A    VOWEL. 


-0 
-0 
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-i-s 

-on-is 

-fin-Is 

-in-is 

*-n-is 


mare,  sea. 
Saxo,  Saxon. 
p&v8,  peacock. 
homIS,  7nau. 
cax6,Jle8h>. 
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FOURTH    DECLENSION. 

61.  The  Fourth  Declension  embraces  only  dissyllabic  and 
polysyllabic  stems  in  n. 

The  endings  are  those  of  the  Third  Declension. 

In  the  Genitive  and  Ablative  Singular,  and  in  the  Nomi- 
native, Accusative,  and  Vocative  Plural  (sometimes,  too,  in 
the  Dative  Singular),  the  u  of  the  stem  absorbs  the  vowel  of 
the  ending,  and  becomes  long.  In  the  Dative  and  Ablative 
Plural  it  is  weakened  to  i  before  the  ending  -bus. 

The  Accusative  Singular,  as  always  in  vowel  stems,  has 
the  ending  -m,  without  a  connecting  vowel  (compare  the 
Accusative  in  -i-m  of  the  stems  in  i),  hence  -u-m. 

MASCULINE.  NBUTBR. 

So.— N.    firtlctus,  fruit.     Pl.— frflctfis,  So.— comfi,  horn,  Pl.— conma, 

0.   frficttlB,                     frtictaani,          comtis,  comuum, 

B.   frflctui  (fruottl),         frUctibus,          comfL,  comibui, 

Ac.  frtlctum,                    frfict^,             corntl,  comua, 

v.   frxLctus,                     fruct^,             comtl,  oomua, 

Ab.  frtlcttl.                      frxLctibus.          corntl.  oomibus. 

Remarks. — i.  Dai,  AM.  The  original  form  -u-bus  is  retained 
always  in  acus,  areas,  quercus,  tribus,  and  in  classical  times  in  partus. 
But  artus,  genu,  lacus,  portus,  specus,  tonitra,  verfl,  have  both  forms. 

2.  Domus,  hoxisey  is  declined  :  G.  domu-os  (archaic),  domu-is  and  domi 
(early),  doinu-us  (late),  domfls.  D.  domO  (early),  domuL  Ac.  domum. 
V.  domus.  Ab.  dom-u  (sporadic),  domO.  Loc.  doml.  PI.  N.  domtls. 
G.  domOrum  (Lucr.  always,  Verg.,  Flor.),  domuum  (late).  D.  Ab. 
domibus.  Ac.  domOs,  domGs.  Classical  forms  arc  those  in  black-faced 
type.     A  classical  variant  for  doml  (Loc.)  is  domul. 

Notes.— 1.  Singular:  Genitive.  In  early  inscriptions  we  find  the  ending -08,  as 
senStuOS ;  and  in  early  authors  not  unfrequently  -is,  along  with  the  contraction  -fls 
(-uis)i  which  becomes  the  regular  form  in  claijJHicul  tinien.  In  inscriptions  under  the 
empire  -us  is  occasionally  found,  as  exercituus,  The  termination  -I,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Second  Declension,  is  common  iii  early  l^atin,  and  is  wtill  retained  in  some 
words  even  into  the  clat*sical  i)erio<l  ;  as  senati  (Cu.,  Sall.,  Livy),  tumulti  (Sall.). 

2.  Dative.  In  the  early  time  -uei  is  found  very  rarely  for  -ul.  Also  fl,  as  senftttl, 
frtlcttl,  which  iK'came  the  only  form  for  neutt-rs.  In  classical  times  -fl  in  masc.  and 
fern,  is  poetical  only  (Caksah  ust^s,  however.  cSsfl,  exercitii,  maglstratil,  senfttll, 
quaestQ),  but  extends  to  prose  in  the  Augustan  age  and  lattT. 

3.  Plural:  Xom.,  Arc.  Vftc.     In  ini])erial  inscriptions -uus  occurs. 

4.  Geiiitive.  The  po<»ts  frequently  contract  -uum  into  -um  for  metrical  reasons^ 
and  this  usage  was  sometimes  extended  to  prose  (not  by  Ciceko)  in  common  words  ;  as 
passftm  for  passuum. 

5.  Colus,  (iintaff,  belongs  i)r<)iK'rly  to  the  Second  Declension,  but  Las  variants  :  Qt, 
ooJOa,  Ab.  ooltLf  Pl.t  N.,  Ac,  colus,  from  the  Fourth. 


FIFTH   DECLENSION".  3 1 

62.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  in  -us  are  masculine  ; 
those  in  -fl  are  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminines  are  acns,  needle  (usually),  domiig,  Tiouse, 
Idfis  (pi.),  tJie  Ides,  rnanuB,  hand,  penus,  victuals  (also  m.),  portioiiB, 
piazza,  qnlnqaStrtiB  (pL),  festival  of  Minerva,  tribns,  tribe.  Early  and 
late  Latin  show  some  further  variations. 

FIFTH    DECLENSION. 

63.  The  stem  ends  in  -6 ;  Nominative  in  s. 

In  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular  -e  has  been  shortened 
after  a  consonant. 

In  the  Accusative  Singular  we  find  always  6. 

The  ending  in  the  Genitive  Singular  is  that  of  the  Second 
Declension,  -1 ;  the  other  endings  are  those  of  the  Third. 


MASCULINE. 

FEMINDnE. 

•N. 

diss, 

day. 

PL.--di8B, 

Sa.- 

— res,  thing. 

Pl.- 

-res, 

G. 

diei, 

difirnm, 

rel, 

D. 

difil, 

diSbuB, 

rel, 

rebns, 

Ac. 

dies, 

rem, 

res, 

V. 

diss, 

dies, 

res, 

res, 

Ab. 

die. 

diebuB. 

r«. 

rebns. 

Remarks. — i.  Plural :  Gen.,  Dat.,  Ahl.  Common  in  but  two  substan- 
tives, dies,  res.  Late  Latin  shows  also  speciSbus,  and  very  rarely  spAus 
and  aoiSbuB. 

2.  Many  wordd  of  the  Fifth  Declension  have  a  parallel  form,  which 
follows  the  First  Declension,  as  mollities,  softness^  and  mollitia.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  forms  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  usually  found  only 
in  the  Nom.,  Ace,  and  Abl.  Singular. 

Notes. — 1.  Sinytdar:  Geniiive.  The  older  ending  -e-s  is  found  sporadically  in 
early  Latin,  but  usually  the  ending  -6-1,  which  became  later  -^I  after  consonants, 
though  early  poets  show  numerous  examples  of  r6I,  spei,  fid6i.  ei  was  occasionally 
scanned  as  one  syllable,  whence  arose  the  contraction  e,  which  is  retained  not  un  fre- 
quently m  the  classical  period  ;  so  acie  (Caes.,  Sall.),  di6  (Pl-,  Caes.,  Sall.,  Livy, 
later),  fld6  (Pl.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  late  Prose),  and  other  less  certain  cases;  ioccurs  very  rarely, 
principally  in  early  Latin  (but  dil,  Verg.,  pemidl,  Cic).  Plebes,  in  combination 
with  toibtLnng,  aedllis,  scltum,  often  shows  a  Gen.  piebi  (piebei). 

2.  Doiive.  The  contraction  -e  is  found,  but  less  often  than  in  the  Gen. ;  aci6 
(Saix.)  ;  die,  fuAh  (early  Latin) ;  flde  (early  Latin,  C'aes.,  Sall.,  Liyt),  pemicie 
(Livt),  and  a  few  other  forms.    The  Dat.  in  -I  is  found  very  rarely  in  early  Latin. 

64.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension 
are  feminine  except  dies  (which  in  the  Sing,  is  common, 
and  in  the  PI.  masculine)^  and  meridids  (m."),  middax). 
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DECLENSIOl^   OF   GHEEK  SUBSTAl^tiVES, 


Declension  of  Greek  Substantives. 

66.  Greek  substantives,  especially  proper  names,  are  com- 
monly Latinized,  and  declined  regularly  according  to  their 
stem-characteristic.  Many  substantives,  however,  either 
retain  their  Greek  form  exclusively,  or  have  the  Greek  and 
Latin  forms  side  by  side.  These  variations  occur  principally 
in  the  Singular,  in  the  Plural  the  declension  is  usually  regular. 


Singular  Forms  of  Greek  Substantives- 
First  Declension. 


N.          PenelopS, 

LeOnidSs, 

Anchlses, 

G.          PSnelopSs, 

LeSnidae, 

Anchlsae, 

D.          P6nelopae, 

LeSnidae, 

Anchisae, 

Ac.         PSnelopSn, 

LeOnidam,  Sn, 

AnchlsGn,  am, 

V.          P6nelop6, 

LeOnidS, 

Anchlsi,  S,  &, 

Ab.        P6nelopfi. 

Le5nida. 

AnchlsS. 

Second  Declension. 

N. 

D6I0S,  us^           Xlion,  am, 

PanthfLs, 

AndrogeOs,  ni, 

G. 

Dill,                  Tlil, 

Pantbl, 

Androgel, 

D. 

D619,                  Tli5, 

PanthO, 

Androge5, 

Ac. 

Deioni  nm,         Ilion,  um, 

PanthUn, 

AndrogeOn,  5,  Ona, 

T. 

D61e,                  Ilion,  nm, 

PanthtL, 

Androgens, 

Ab. 

J>m»                  IH9. 

PantliG. 

AndrogeQ. 

Third 

Deciension. 

N. 

8ol5n,  Solo,         K6r,  air. 

XenophSn, 

-  Atlas, 

G. 

SolOnis,             goris, 

Xenophontis, 

Atlantis, 

D. 

SolOnl,               iLerl, 

Xenoph5ntX, 

Atlantl, 

Ac. 

SolOuft,  om,        Sera.,  om. 

XenophSnta,  em. 

Atlanta, 

V. 

8ol5n,                 S6r, 

Xenoph5n, 

Atla, 

Ab. 

Sol5iie.               aere. 

XenophSnte. 

Atlante. 

N.          Tliaies, 

Paris, 

Ii6r5s,  hero. 

G.          Thal-etis,  -is, 

Paridis,  os, 

herOis, 

D.          Thal-etl,  -I, 

ParidI,  i, 

Ii6r51, 

Ac.         Thal-eta,  -6n,  -em, 

Par-ida,  -im,  -in, 

herOa,  em, 

V.          Thali, 

Pari,  Paris, 

hSrOs, 

Ab.         Thaie. 

Paride. 

herOe. 

Mixed 

Declensions. 

n.    m. 

11.    III. 

IT.    m. 

Ti.          Orpheus, 

AtliQs, 

Oedipiis, 

G.          Orphel,  €1, 

Atho,  5nis, 

Oedip-odis,  -I, 

D.          Orplie5, 

AthO, 

OedipodI, 

Ac.         Orpheum,  ea^ 

AthO,  on,  5nem, 

Oedip-nm,  -oda, 

V,          Orphea, 

AthSs, 

Oedipe, 

.dJb,        Qrphed, 

AthOne. 

Oedip-ode,  -9. 
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IT.    m. 

11.^  m. 

in.   IT. 

N. 

AehillSB,  ens, 

SOeratSs, 

BidO, 

6. 

AchiUis,  el,  I,  eOs, 

SOcratis,  I, 

DldllB,  Onis, 

D. 

AchilU, 

BOcnXly 

DidO,  Onl, 

Ac. 

Achillem,  ea,  in, 

SOcrat§ii,  em, 

DId5,  Onem, 

V. 

Achilles,  9,  €fLt  e, 

SOcrate,  68, 

DidO, 

Ab. 

Achille,  6,  L 

SOerate. 

DIdO,  One. 

Remarks. — i.  In  the  Gen.  PL  -On  and  -eOn  are  found  in  the  titles  of 
books  ;  as,  GeOrgricOn,  MetamorphOseOn. 

2.  Many  Greek  names,  of  the  Third  Declension  in  Latin,  pass  over 
into  the  First  Declension  in  the  Plural  ;  as,  Thtlcydidfis,  Hyperldae,  and 
many  names  in  -cratSs ;  as  SOcrates ;  PL,  SOcratae  (also  SOcratSs). 

3.  In  transferring  Greek  words  into  Latin,  the  Accusative  Singular 
was  sometimes  taken  as  the  stem: 

So  Kpa'Hjp,  Ace.  Kpari^pa,  (punch)  bowl. 

crStSr,  orStQris  (masc.),  and  crStera  (creterra)  orStfirae  (fem.). 
SciXafiCs,  Ace.  2aXa)fcSva,  Salamis. 
SalamfB,  Salamlnis,  and  Salamlna,  ae. 

66.  Notes.— 1.  Singular:  Genitive.  The  Greek  termination  060  (oto)  appears 
rarely  in  e^ly  Latin,  but  CL  (ov)  is  more  frequent,  especially  in  geograj^cal  names,  etc. 
The  termination  -os  (of )  is  rare  except  in  feminine  patronymics  in  -Ib,  -aSi  (Q.  -idos, 
-ados). 

2.  Dative*  The  ending  -I  is  very  rare ;  and  rarer  still  is  the  Dat.  in  -0  from  femi- 
nines  in  4i^  and  Dat.  in  'f  from  Nominatives  in  -ys. 

3.  Accusative,  -a  is  the  most  common  termination  in  the  Third  Declension,  and  is 
found  regularly  in  some  words  otherwise  Latinized  ;  as  Sera,  aethera.  Stems  in  -0 
usually  have  -0,  very  rarely  -to, 

4.  JPtural.  In  the  Second  Declension  oe  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Nom.,  in  early 
Latin ;  as,  adelphoe.  The  Third  Declension  shows  frequently  te  in  the  Nom.  and  &8 
in  the  Accusative ;  also  occasionally  6  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  of  neuters,  and  -si  (but 
only  in  the  poets)  in  the  Dative. 

5.  For  other  peculi^ties,  not  observable  in  the  paradigms,  the  dictionaries  should 
be  consulted.    Sometimes  the  forms  are  merely  transliterations  of  Qreek  cases. 


IRREGULAR    SUBSTANTIVES. 
1 .    Redundant  Substantives.    (Abundant!a.> 

67.  A.  Heterogeneous  Substantives,  or  those  whose  gender  varies  : 
I.  The  variation  occurs  in  several  cases  in  either  number  or  in  both. 

shield. 


abrotonnm,  -ub, 

aevom  (nm),  -ub, 

bacolum,  -ni, 

baltens,  -nm, 

ImznSy  -mn, 


a  plant  (rare), 

age, 

staff, 

girdle, 


clipeos, 

collum, 

costum, 

fonun, 

gladius. 


hox-wood  (rare), 
[calamiflter],  -urn,    curling-iron  (rare),  intibus, 
cSsens,  -um,    cheese,  iugtdum, 

eavom(nm),  -ni,     cavity,  nardum, 

eingQlnm,      -ni^     heli,  nSsus, 


-urn, 

-us, 

-us, 

-U8, 

-um, 
-um, 
-us, 
-us, 


neck, 

a  plant  (rare), 
market, 
sword, 

succory  (rare), 
collar-bone, 
uard  (,x«»xfe\ 
U08e, 


palStnin, 

-us, 

palate, 

pQeus, 

-um, 

cap, 

sagnm, 

-US, 

cloak, 

tergam, 

-us, 

hack, 

1.  Ist,  2d.    esseda, 

-nm, 

chariot. 

ostrea, 

-nm, 

oyster. 

2.  Ist,  5tlL.  dOritia, 

-58, 

hardness^ 

and  many  others.    See  63,  r. 

2. 

3.  2d,  Ist.    mendnm, 

-a, 

favlt. 
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thesanms,    -am,    treaswr^^ 
uterus,         -um,    womb, 
vSllus,         -um,    palisade, 
and  many  others. 

2.  The  gender  varies  in  Singular  and  Plural,  a.  The  Plural  has 
-a  sometimes,  while  the  Singular  ends  in  -us  (or  -er) :  cUvus,  Mil,  iocus, 
jest,  loeos  (looa,  localities  ;  loci,  usually  passages  iri  books,  topics),  and 
many  others,  especially  names  of  places. 

b.  The  Plural  has  -I,  while  the  Singular  ends  in  -nm :  fUum,  thready 
frSnum,  bit,  rastmm,  hoe,  and  many  others. 

68.  B.  Heteroclites,  or  substantives  which  show  different  stems  with 
the  same  Nominative  ;  Metaplasts,  or  those  which  have  certain  forms 
from  another  than  the  Nominative  stem. 

margarlta,   -am,    pearl, 

materia,        -6S)      matter, 

sertum,         -a,       wreath. 

The  following  form  their  Plural  according  to  the  First  Declension  only  :  balneum, 
bath,    dSlicinm,  pleasure,    epulum,  banquet,    fnlmentnm,  prop. 

4.  2d,  3d.     sequester,  trustee,    Mulciber,  Vulcan. 

5.  2d,  4th.  Many  names  of  trees  of  the  Second  Declension  have  certain  cases 
according  to  the  Fourth ;  never,  however,  the  Glen,  and  Dat.  PI.,  and  very  rarely  the 
Dat.  Sing. ;  as  comus,  cnpressus,  fSgnS)  fXcns,  lanms,  myrtns,  pinns,  and  a 
few  others. 

Also  angiportns,  aUey,  coins,  distaff,  domns,  lixmse,  and  a  large  number  of  sub> 
stantives  of  the  Fourth  Declension  which  have  one  or  two  cases  of  the  Second ;  so 
arcns  has  G.  arcl;  cOnStns  (-nm),  ifissus  (-nm),  vultns  have  Norn.  PI.  in  a; 
senStns  has  Gen.  Sing,  senatl.    See  61,  rr,  nn. 

Finally,  some  substantives  of  the  Second  Declension  form  individual  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  Fourth  :  fastl  (Ac.  PI.  fastlis),  fretnm  (N.  fretus,  Ab.  fretfi),  lectns  (G. 
lectfls),  tribfltum  (N.  tribntns),  and  others. 

6.  2d,  6th.    dllnvinm,  -^b,  flood. 

7.  3d.  2d.  VSs,  vessel,  and  vSsum ;  palnmbes,  pigeon,  and  palnmbns;  Litlger], 
acre,  and  iflgerum ;  all  Greek  nouns  in  -a  (Ct.  atis),  as  poSma,  ]X)em  (6.  poSmatis)* 
but  PI.  Gen.  pofimatOrum,  Dat.  Abl.  pofimatiB. 

8.  3d,  6th.  Fames,  hunger,  tabes,  corruption,  have  Al)l.  fame,  tabfi;  requiSs, 
guiet  (G.  -6tis)  has  Ace.  requiem,  Abl.  requiS;  satias  (G.  fitis)  is  early  and  late  for 
satietSs,  suffidenq/,  and  a  form  satiSs  is  cited  from  late  authors  ;  plfibs  (G.  plfibis), 
cmmnons,  and  pl6b%  (G.  plfibel). 

9.  4th,  3d.    Specus,  cave,  has  occasionally  forms  of  the  Third  Declension. 

10.  2d,  3d,  1st.  Vesper,  eve?mig,  has  Ace.  vesperum;  Dat.  Abl.  vesperO;  PI. 
Nom.  vespera  of  the  Second  Declension  ;  Ace.  vesperam ;  Abl.  vesperSof  the  First ; 
Gen.  vesperis ;  Abl.  vespere ;  Loc.  vespere,  vesper i  of  the  Third. 

11.  4th,  2d,  3d.  Penus,/oo</,  (G.  us).  Forms  of  the  Second  Declension  are  rare ; 
of  the  Third  early  and  late. 

12.  Variations  in  the  same  Declension  :  femur  (O.  femoris,  feminis,  etc.) ;  iecur 
(G.  iecoris,  iecinoris,  etc.) ;  peons,  early,  also  pecu  (G.  pecoris,  pecndis,  etc.). 

Also  Slieo  and  ailSz,  baccar  and  baccaris,  cassis  and  cassida,  lac  and  lacte 
(early),  pSnia  andpSne  (e&rly),  rSte  and  r6tis,  satiSs  and  satietSs. 
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II.   Defective   Substantives. 

I.    SUBSTANTIVES   DEFECTIVE  IN  NUMBER. 

69.  A.  Substantives  used  in  Singular  only  :  SingolSria  tantmiu 
Most  abstract  substantives,  and  names  of  materials ;  such  as 
ittstitia,  justice,  annun,  gold. 

B.  Substantives  used  in  Plural  only  :  PlflrSlia  tantnxn. 


altfiria,  inm, 

(dtar  (sing.  late). 

Insidiae, 

ambuscade. 

ambSgSs, 

round  about. 

lactds, 

intestines. 

angustiae, 

straits. 

ISmenta, 

lamentations. 

antae, 

door-posts. 

laut^xniae, 

stone-quarries. 

antes, 

rows  (of  vines). 

Uberl, 

children. 

anna,  Qmm, 

arms. 

mSnSs, 

shades  of  the  dead. 

armSmenta,  Sroin,  tackle. 

manubiae, 

spoils. 

bellSria,  Qrnm, 

dessert. 

minae, 

threats. 

bigae,  quadrigae, 

,  two-horsey/mr-horse  moenia,  ium, 

town-wall. 

chariot  (sing.  late).  nfUidiiiae  (-num), 

market. 

canoelU, 

lattice. 

nfiptiae, 

wedding. 

cassSs, 

toils  (snare). 

palpebrae, 

eyelids  (sing.  late). 

canlae, 

opening. 

parentSlia, 

festival  for  dead  relor 

cerylcAi, 

neck  (sing,  early,  late, 

tions. 

and  poet.). 

parietinae, 

ruins. 

eibfiria, 

victuals. 

penStds, 

the  Penates. 

clanstnuiiy 

lock  (sing.  late). 

pbalerae, 

trappings. 

cUtellae, 

pack-saddle. 

praecordia,  dmm, 

diaphragm. 

cOdicilli, 

a  short  note. 

praestrlgiae, 

jugglers''  tricks. 

oompedfti, 

fetters. 

preods,  •am, 

prayer. 

rattle. 

primitiae, 

first-fruits. 

ctLnae, 

cradle. 

quisquilis^, 

rubbish. 

dlvitiae, 

riches. 

reliquiae, 

remains. 

dfimSta,  Onun, 

thorn-bush. 

rfinds, 

kidneys. 

epnlae  (epnlnm), 

banquet. 

sallnae, 

salt-pits. 

exonbiae, 

watching. 

ecSlae, 

stairway. 

exseqoiae, 

funeral  procession . 

sentds, 

brambles. 

the  internal  organs. 

spolia,  Omm, 

spoils  (sing,  late,  and 

exuviae, 

equipments. 

pot't.). 

fiEusetiae, 

witticism  (sing,  ear- 

spQnsSlia, iam, 

betrothal. 

ly  and  late). 

suppetiae, 

succor  (early  and  late). 

fisti  dSstmi), 

calendar. 

t&laria,  ium, 

winged  sandals. 

&11C6B, 

gullet. 

tenebrae, 

darkneMS. 

ffiriae, 

holidays. 

thermae, 

warm  baths. 

flfibrfty 

breezes. 

tOnaillae, 

tonsils. 

fbrfti) 

door    (sing,  early, 

tormina, 

colic. 

late  and  poet.). 

tricae, 

tricks. 

frSga)  onmiy 

strawberries. 

fltensilia,  ium, 

necessaries. 

grStfie, 

thanks. 

valvae, 

folding-doors. 

hlbema, 

winter  quarters. 

verbera,  um, 

Hcourging  (sing,  poet 

Idfig,  Kalendae, 

Ides,  Calends, 

and  late). 

KOnae, 

Nones. 

vindiciae, 

a  legal  claim. 

ineOnfibnla, 

swaddling-clothes. 

virgulta,  Onun, 

shrubbery. 

indHtlM, 

truce. 

viscera, 

entrails  (sing.   poet. 

InftriM, 

saai/icesfor  the  dead. 

&M\a.\AV 
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NoTBB.— 1.  Foot  of  these  have  the  Abl.  Sing,  in  -e;  ambSgOi  eompedd,  fUlOO^ 
prece. 

2.  Names  of  persons  or  towns,  and  collectives  and  the  like,  may  be  either  sillgll- 
iSria  tantTmi)  as  IGppiter;  ROma;  capillos,  hair;  or  plflrSlia  tantnm,  as 
mSiOrSs,  ancestors;  Qnirltes;  liberl,  children;  yiuhDjlJiR9Bf  lungs.  Many  of  these 
are  not  included  in  the  above  list,  which  is  meant  to  contain  only  the  principal  forms. 

Akin  to  plflrSlia  tantuxn  are  : 

C.  Substantives  used  in  Plural  with  a  special  sense  :  Heterologa. 


aedSs,  is, 

temple  (better  aedis), 

aedds, 

.  house,  palace. 

aqua, 

water^ 

aquae, 

mineral  springs. 

aaxiliuxn, 

help^ 

anxilia. 

auxiliaries,  reiT{forcement8, 

career, 

prison^ 

carcerds, 

barriers. 

castrum, 

fort. 

castxa, 

camp. 

o6ra, 

waacy 

c6rae. 

waxen  tablets. 

comitium, 

place  of  a8S€mt)lagej 

comitia, 

assemblage  for  voting. 

cOpia, 

dtmndance^ 

cOpiae, 

forces,  troops. 

dSlicinm, 

pleasure. 

dfiliciae, 

pet. 

faonltSs, 

capability. 

facultStes, 

goods. 

finis, 

end,  lirnU, 

finds, 

territory,  borders. 

forttlna, 

fortune. 

forttlnae, 

possessions. 

babSna) 

strap. 

babSnae, 

reins. 

impedlmentTini, 

hindrance. 

impedimenta,  baggage. 

Uttera, 

letter  (of  the  alphabet),  Utterae, 

epistle,  literature. 

Itldas, 

game,  school. 

lUdl, 

public  games. 

opera, 

tvork. 

operae, 

workmen. 

pars, 

part. 

partes, 

aborole. 

rOBtmm, 

beak. 

rOstra, 

the  tribunal  at  Borne, 

sors, 

lot. 

sortSs, 

abo  oracle. 

tabiila, 

board,  tablet. 

tabulae. 

also  accounts. 

vigilia. 

a  night-watch. 

vigiliae, 

pickets. 

2.    SUBSTANTIVES  DEFECTIVE  IN  CASE. 

70.  A.  Substantives  occurring  in  only  one  case  :  Gten.  dicis, /orm  ;  Ace.  fnflt*fhi 
(Ire),  (to)  lie;  pessnm  (Ire),  (to)  perish ;  Abl.  pondO,  in  weight ;  spontBf  of  free  vM  ; 
tSbO,  corruption  (Gen.  late) ;  and  many  verbals  in  fl,  asaccltf^  admonitfl,  aroessItU, 
ooSctfL,  compress^,  concfissfL,  domitti,  inducts,  interpositil,  invltstfl,  ifLssH 
(other  forms  late),  iniUss^  mandStU,  missfl,  natd,  permissu,  prOmptf^  rogfitli. 
A  few  others  occur  occasionally  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin. 

B.  Substantives  with  only  two  cases  :  fSs,  nefas.  Sing.  N.  Ac. ;  Instar,  Sing.  N.  Ac. ; 
intemedO, Sing.  Ac.  Ab.;  naucum.  Sing.  G.  Ac;  secns,  Sing.  N.  Ac;  s^dnter,  Sing. 
N.  Ac. ;  suppetiae,  Flur.  N.  Ac,  and  a  few  others.  Some  verbals  in  -ns  have  in  Plural 
only  Nom.  and  Ace,  as  impetfis,  monitfis.  Greek  neuters  in  -os  have  only  Nom.  and 
Ace  Singular. 

C.  Substantives  with  three  cases :  fSaez,  Sing.  N.,  D.,  Plur.  Ab. ;  virus,  slime  ;  Sing. 
N.,  G.,  Ab. 

D.  Defective  substantives  with  more  than  three  cases  are  numerous,  but  in  the 
classical  period  the  most  important  are  :  calz,  lime,  cOs,  [daps],  dica,  [diciO],  flfimen, 
blast,  forum,  [^ilzl,  [indSgo],  later,  Itlx,  [ops],  9s,  mouth,  pax,  rfimez,  vis,  [viz], 
and  most  substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension.  The  Nouiiiialives  in  brackets  do  not 
occur,  but  only  obliciue  cases. 

E.  N&nd,  noboily,  substitutes  for  Gk^n.  and  Abl.  nfUlIus  liominis,  and  nttUO 
iiomine.    in  the  Dat.  and  Ace.  it  is  normal ;  nCminI,  nQminem. 
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71. 


III.    Peculiarities. 


SB,  assis  (m.),  a  copper. 

anceps,  ancupis,  fowler. 

bOB  (for  bovB),  boviB  (c),  ox,  cow. 

Q.  PI.  boam. 

D.  Ab.  bfibus,  bObns. 
capat,  capitis  (n.),  head. 
anceps,  ancipitis,  two-headed, 
^aeceps,  -cipitis,  headlong. 
eaxb,  camis  if.),  flesh. 

PI.  G.  camium. 
GerSs,  Cereris,  Ceres. 
fSr,  &rris  (n.)  spelt. 
fel,  fellis  (n.),  gaU. 
fBDiTir,  femoris  (n.),  thigh, 
feminis. 


iter,  itineris  (n.),  way,  route 
iecur,  ieooris  (n.)«  liver. 

iecinOTis,  iedneriB,  iooinerif , 
Iflppiter,  loviB. 
mel,  mellis  (n.),  honey. 
nix,  niyis  (f .),  snow. 
OS,  ossis  (n.),  bone  (48  b.). 
Os,  Oris  (n.),  mouth. 
pollis,jx>lliiii8  im.\flmr. 
sangxils,  sanguiniB  (m.),  blood. 
senez,  senis,  old  man. 
BupellSx,  supell6ctili8(f.),Ami<iif«. 
Venus,  Veneris,  Venus, 


ADJECTIVES. 

72.  The  adjeetive  adds  a  quality  to  the  substantive.  Ad- 
jectives have  the  same  declension  as  substantives,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  stem-characteristic  are  of  the  First  and  Second,  or 
Third  Declension. 


Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Deciension. 

73.  Stems  in  -o  for  masculine  and  neuter,  -a  for  feminine ; 
nominative  in  -us,  -a,  -urn ;  (er),  -a,  -um.  The  same  variations 
in  termination  occur  as  in  the  substantives ;  except  that 
adjectives  in  -ins  form  Singular  Genitive  and  Vocative  regu- 
larly.    See  33,  e.  i  and  2. 


Bonus,  bona,  bonnm,  good. 


M.  F. 

80.— N.  bonus,  bona, 

G.  boni,  bonae, 

B.  bond,  bonae, 

Ac.  bonum,  bonam, 

V.  bone,  bona, 

Ab.  bon(^  bonS, 


N.  M.  p. 

bonum.    Pl.— bonI,  bonae, 

bonl.  bonOrtun,    bon&rum, 

bono.  bonis,  boniB, 

bonum.  bonOs,  bonas, 

bonum.  bonl,  bonae, 

bono.  boniB,  bonis, 


N. 

bona. 

bonOrum. 

bonis. 

bona. 

bona. 

bonis. 


Miser,  misera,  miserum,  wretched. 


80.— N.  miser, 
6.  nuserl, 
D.  miserO, 


misera,    miserum.  PL.—miserI,        miserae,      misera. 


miserae,  miserl. 
miserae,  miserO. 


Ac.  miserum,  miseram,  miserum. 
y.  miser,  misera,  miserum. 
Ab.  miierO,    misera,    miserO. 


miserOrum,  miserSrum,  miserOrum. 
miserls,       miseriB,       miserls. 
miserOs,      miserSs,       misera. 
miserl,        miserae,      misera. 
miserls,       miserls,       miserls. 


38  ABJEOnYEB. 

Plgor,  pigttkf  jigTwaif  slow. 

8G.-N.  idger,  pigra,  pigmm.  PL.-pigrI,  pigrae,        pigra, 

6.  pigri,  pigrae,  pigrl.  pigrOnim,  pigrSnun,  pigrOnun. 

D.  pigrO,  pigrae,  pigrO.  pigrls,  pigrls,        pigrb. 

Ac.pigrnm,  pigrani)  pigrum.  pigrOs,  pigrSs,        pigra. 

V.  piger,  pigra,  pigrum.  pigrl,  pigrae,        pigra. 

Ab.pigrO,  pigrfi,  pigr5.  pigrb)  pigrb,         pigrls. 

Eemabk. — For  irregularities  in  the  declension  of  ambO,  both,  duo, 
two,  see  95 ;  for  meus,  my,  see  100,  R.  i. 

74.  Stems  in  -ro  follow  the  same  principle  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nominative  masculine  as  the  substantives,  except 
that  -us  is  retained  in  ferns,  wildy  propems,  quick,  praepro- 
pems,  praepostemSy  abstird,  infems,  lower  (infer  is  early), 
snpems,  tipper  (super  is  early),  and  a  few  others  in  late  Latin  ; 
also  when  -ro  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  as,  austerus, 
harsh,  matHrus,  early,  prdcerus,  tall,  purus,  pure,  sevems, 
serious,  sincerus,  sincere,  serus,  late,  verus,  true. 

Remarks. — i.  Deztera,  dexterum,  etc,  rights  are  found  side  by  side 
with  deztra,  deztrum,  etc.,  throughout  the  language  (see  8,  2).  Caesar 
uses  only  the  shorter  form. 

2.  A  few  adjectives  of  this  class  lack  the  Nom.  Sing,  wholly  or  in 
part ;  so  there  is  no  oeterus  or  posterns  in  the  classical  period. 

75.  Notes  on  the  Cabbs. — 1.  The  Gen.  Sing,  in -X  from  adjectives  in -iuB  occurs 
occasionally  in  inscriptions  and  in  late  authors.  The  Gen.  Sing.  fern.  In  early  Latin 
had  sometimes  SI,  and  in  inscriptions  occasionally  -aes  and  -es. 

2.  The  Bat.  Sing.  fem.  in  early  Latin  occasionally  ended  in  -SI,  and  in  the  oldest 
inscriptions  in  -£. 

3.  In  early  inscriptions  the  -d  of  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  retained. 

4.  Very  rarely  in  early  inscriptions  docs  the  Norn.  PI.  masc.  end  in  -SiBf  and  in  one 
case  the  Nom.  PI.  fem  of  a  ixjrfect  participle  ends  in  Si, 

6.  In  poetry,  but  at  all  periods,  we  find  -um  alongside  of  -Oruin  and  •firum  in  the 
Gen.  Plural. 

6.  In  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  -lis  from  adjectives  in  -ius  is  often  contracted  to  Is ; 
usually  in  names  of  months  and  in  adjectives  formed  from  proper  names.  In  early 
inscriptions  -Sbus  is  found  occasionally  for  -Is  in  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  feminine. 

76.  The  so-called  i)ronominal  adjectives  alter,  one  of  the 
two  J  alteruter  (a  combination  of  alter  and  uter),  either  of 
the  two;  alius,  other;  neuter,  neither ;  nOUus,  7W7ie;  solus, 
sole;  totus^  whole  ;  iillus,  a/^«/ ;  Unus,  o>/.6^ ;  iiteTf  which  of  the 
two,  and  their  compounds,  show  the  follo\ving  variations  in 
dedenBion  : 
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t.  Tbey  nsnally  make  the  Gen.  Sing,  in  -Iiu  for  all  gendewL 

Remarks. — i.  The  Gen.  alius  is  very  rare,  and  as  a  possessive  its 
place  is  usually  taken  by  alienos. 

2.  The  I  of  the  ending  -lus  (except  in  alios)  could  be  shortened  in 

jK)etry.     This  was  usually  the  case  with  alter,  and  regularly  in  the 

compounds  of  uter ;  as,  utrinsque. 

Note.— The  regular  forms  are  early  and  rare ;  in  classical  prose  only  nfUU  (Cic. 
R(^c,  Com.  16, 48)  and  occasionally  aliao. 

2.  They  usually  make  the  Dat.  Sing,  in  -L 

Note.— Regular  forms  are  sometimes  found,  bat  in  classical  prose  only  alterae, 
ntUlO,  tOtO)  and  perhaps  tOtae.    AH  is  found  in  early  Latin  for  alii. 

3.  In  the  compound  altemter  we  find  usually  both  parts  declined  ; 
sometimes  the  second  only. 

4.  Alius  makes  Nom.  and  Ace.  Sing,  neuter  irregularly  :  alind. 

Note.— Alls  and  alid,  for  alius  and  aliud,  are  early  and  rare  ;  the  latter,  howew, 
occurs  several  times  in  Lucb^  and  once  in  Catullus. 

Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension. 

77.  The  declension  of  the  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declen- 
Bion  follows  the  rules  given  for  the  substantives. 

Most  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  vowel  stems 
in  -i,  with  two  (rarely  three)  endings  in  the  Nominative. 

The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  con- 
sonant stems  and  have  one  ending  only  in  the  Nominative. 

ADJECTIVES  OP  TWO   ENDINGS,      . 

78.  I.  These  have  (except  stems  in  -ri)  one  ending  in  the 
Nominative  for  masculine  and  feminine,  one  for  neuter. 

Most  stems  in  -i  form  the  masculine  and  feminine  alike, 
with  Nominative  in  s ;  but  the  Nominative  neuter  weakens 
the  characteristic  i  into  e.     (Compare  mare,  sea.) 

2.  Several  stems  in  -i,  preceded  by  r  (cr,  tr,  br),  form  the 
Nominative  masculine,  not  by  affixing  s,  but  by  dropping  the 
i  and  inserting  short  e  before  the  r,  as,  stem  acri,  sharp, 
Nom.,  acer  (m.),  acris  (f.),  acre  (n.). 

These  adjectives  are  Seer,  alacer,  campester,  celeber,  celer,  equester, 
paMster,  pedester,  pater,  salflber,  Silvester,  terrester,  volucer,  and  the  last 
four  months  ;  and  are  sometimes  called  adjectives  of  three  endings. 

The  e  belongs  to  the  stem  in  celer,  celeris,  celere,  swift,  and  therefon 
appears  in  all  cases. 
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M.  and  P. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

S«.— N. 

facilis,  ecbsy. 

fadle, 

acer,  sharp, 

Scris, 

Scre^ 

G. 

fafiiliB, 

facUifl, 

Sens, 

Seris, 

Scris, 

D. 

facilf, 

facill, 

Sen, 

Seri, 

Serl, 

Ac. 

fEudlem, 

facile, 

Screm, 

Screm, 

Sere, 

V. 

faciUs, 

facile, 

Seer, 

Seris, 

Sere, 

Ab, 

,  fEUdll. 

facill. 

Scrl. 

Sort 

Sen.. 

Pl.— N. 

faciles, 

f)Eunli%, 

Seres, 

Seres, 

Scria, 

G. 

fjEUsiliam, 

facilinm, 

Scriain, 

D. 

fadlibus, 

facilibus, 

Scribus, 

Scribus, 

Scribus, 

Ac. 

facUes  (iB\ 

facilia, 

Seres  (is), 

Seres  (Is) 

,  Seria, 

V. 

faciles, 

fadlia, 

Seres, 

Seres, 

Scria, 

Ab. 

facilibns. 

facilibus. 

Scribus. 

Scribus. 

Scribus. 

Remark. — Stems  in  -Sli  and  -Sri  differ  from  the  substantival  declen- 
sion in  not  suffering  apocope  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  neuter,  except  occa- 
sionally capital.     See  56. 

79.  Remarks. — i.  Many  adjectives  of  two  endings  (except  stems 
in  -ri)  have  also  -e  in  the  Ablative.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  the  poets, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  classical  prose,  occasionally  in  early  and  pre- 
Augustaii  prose,  and  more  often  in  inscriptions.  When,  however, 
these  adjectives  become  proper  names,  -e  is  the  rule.     See  57,  r.  2,  n. 

2.  The  Gen.  PI.  in  -urn  is  found  occasionally  in  inscriptions,  fre- 
quently in  the  poets.  In  classical  prose  are  found  only  Titiensum  and 
tEuniliSrum. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Nom.  PI.  has  in  early  Latin  not  unfrequently  -Is, 
2.  In  the  Ace.  PI.,  mase.  and  fern.,  of  adjectives,  the  ending  -Is  (Sis)  is  found  along- 
side of  -es  in  every  period  of  the  langaage,  though  in  decreasing  proportion,  and  after 
the  Augustan  period  principally  in  onmls. 
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80.  Adjective  stems  of  one  ending  (consonant  stems)  close 
with  1,  r,  s,  a  p  mute,  a  k  mute,  or  a  t  mute.    Examples  are  : 

vigil,  o/^^  memor,  mint^t^,  pauper,  po&r,  dcur,  tame^  pfibes,  advlU  vetus,o^, 
vigilis.       memoris.  pauperis.       ciouris.        pflberis.        veteris. 


TMuticeps,  sharing^ 
participis. 


caelebs,  unmarried^ 
caelibis. 


inops,  poor^ 
inopis. 


audSx,  hold^       feilx,  lucky,       duplex,  dottbUy       fer^Xf  Jterce,      truz,  savage, 
audScis.  feilcis.  duplicis.  ferOcis.  truds. 

dives,  rich,  deses,  slothful,  compoB,  possessed  of,  prUdens,  vnse,  ooncors,  harmofUow^ 
divitla,      dSsidis,  compotis.  prtLdentis.      conoordiB. 
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Present  active  participles  are  also  consonant  stems  and 
follow  the  same  declension. 

81.  The  stem  varieties  are : 

1.  liquid  stems  in  (a)  -1:  vigil  (G.  vlgll-is),  alert,  pervigil;  (6)  -r:  pSr(G. 
par-is),  eqval,  impSr  (these  two  lengthen  the  vowel  in  the  Nom.),  compar,  and  three 
others ;  pauper  (G.  paupcr-is),  poor,  fiber ;  memor  (G.  memor-is),  mindful,  im- 
memor ;  conoolor  (G.  -Or-is),  and  three  other  compounds  of  color ;  dfigener  (G. 
-er-is),  from  genus  (G.  gener-is). 

2.  Sibilant  stems  in  (a)  -s :  ezos  (G.  ezoss-is),  boneless  (Lucr.)  ;  (6)  -r ;  gnarus 
(G.  gnarur-is ;  Plaut.),  Ligus,  vetus ;  pubSa  (G.  puber-is),  impfibSs. 

8.  Mute  stems  in  (a)  a  K-mute  :  audSz  (G.  audSc-is),  bold,  and  four  others  ;  fSlIx 
(G.  f61Ic-is),  pemlz,  atrOz  (G.  atrOc-is),  ferOz,  v615z ;  ezlfiz  (G.  -ISg-is) ;  tmx 
(G.  truc-is),  reduz ;  the  multiplicatives  in  -plez  (G.  -plic-is),  as  simplez,  etc.  (ft)  A 
"P-muUi :  inops  (G.  inop-is) ;  caelebs  (G.  caelib-is) ;  compounds  of  -ceps  (G.  >cip-is, 
from  capere),  as  particeps,  and  of  -ceps  (G.  ^pit-is,  from  caput),  as  anceps,  prae- 
ceps  (Plaut.  sometimes  uses,  in  the  Nom.,  ancipes,  praecipes,  etc.).  (c)  A  T-mute : 
bebes  (G.  hebet-is)  and  three  others ;  locuplSs  (G.  -pl6t-is)  and  three  others  ;  dives 
(G.  divit-is),  for  which  in  poetry  dis  (G.  dit-is),  sSspes ;  compos  (G.  compot-is), 
impos ;  superstes  (G.  -stitis),  Sles ;  ezhSres  (G.  ed-is) ;  dfises  (g.  desid-is), 
reees ;  compounds  from  substantives  :  cOnsors  {n.  -sort-is),  ezsors ;  concors,  dis- 
cors,  misericors,  sOcors,  vQcors ;  ezpers  (C4.  -ert-is),  iners,  sellers ;  amfins  (G. 
Sment-is),  dSmens ;  intercus  (G.  cut-is) ;  pemoz  (G.  -noct-is) ;  bipSs  (G.  -ped-is), 
quadrupte,  SlipSs ;  adjectives  and  participles  in  -fins,  -Sns  (G.  -ant-is,  -ent-is) ; 
and  proper  names  m  -Ss  (G.  fit-is),  -Is  (G.  -It-is),  -ns  (G.  -nt-ls),  -rs  (G.  -rt-is), 
Arpbias,  Samnis,  Veifins,  Gamers. 

82.  The  consonant  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  all  the 
genders,  except  that  in  the  Accusative  Singular,  and  in  the 
Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  Plural,  the  neuter  is 
distinguished  from  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  the  oblique  cases  they  follow  in  jmrt  the  declension  of 
vowel  stems ;  thus, 

1 .  In  the  Ablative  Singular  they  have  I  and  e — when  used 
as  adjectives  commonly  i ;  when  used  as  substantives  com- 
monly e. 

The  participles,  as  such,  have  e  ;  but  used  as  substantives 
or  adjectives,  either  e  or  i,  with  tendency  to  I. 

2.  In  the  neuter  Plural  they  have  ia  ;  except  vetns,  old, 
which  has  Vetera.     Many  have  no  neuter. 

3.  In  the  Genitive  Plural  they  have  :  ium,  when  the  stem- 
characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  or  a  consonant ; 
um,  when  the  characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel. 
The  participles  have  iom. 
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M.  and  P. 


N. 


M. and  F. 


N. 


Sg — N.  f61Ix,/«cA:2/,fBlIx, 

G.  feilcis,       fSUcis, 

D.  fBlicI,        fSlicI, 

Ac.  fSllcem,     f61Iz, 

V.  ftlix,         fSlIx, 


prfidSn8,?r?>,  prQdSns, 
prudentis,      prtidentis, 
prtLdentI,        prddentl, 
prUdentem,    prfidens, 
prudenS)        prUdens, 


M.  and  F.       N. 

vetns,  old^  vetos, 
veteris,     veteris, 
veterl,       veterl, 
veterem,    vetns, 
vetus,        vetus, 


Ab.  feilcKe)  fBUciCe)    prQdentl(e)   prtldentl  (e)  vetere(D   vetere(D 

Pl.— N.  fSUces,  fSUcia,      prUdentSs,     prfldentia,     veterSs,     vetera, 

G.  fSUcium,  fSUcium,  prfLdentinm,  prUdentinm,  veterum,   vetenun, 

D.  feilcibus,  feilcibus,  prtidentibus,  pradentibus,  veteribns,  veteribus, 

Ac.  fBUcSS)  fBUcia,      prudent6s,     prUdentia,     veterSs,     vetera, 

V.  fSUcSs,  fSUcia,      prudentes,     prudentia,     veterCs,     vetera, 

Ab.  fieilc^bus,  ffiUcibus.  prudentibus,  prQdentibns.  veteribns,  veteribns. 


Sq.- 


M. and  F. 

-N.  amSns,  loving, 

G.  amantiS) 

B.  amanti, 

Ac.  amantem, 

v.  amans, 

Ab.  amante  (D. 


N. 

amSns, 

amantls, 

amanti) 

amSns, 

amSns, 

amante  (I). 


M.  and  F. 

PL.*-amant6B, 
amantinm, 
amantibns, 
amantes  (Is), 
amantSs, 
amantibns. 


N. 

amantia, 

amantinm, 

amantibns, 

amantia, 

amantia, 

amantibns. 


83.  Remark. — In  early  and  late  Latin,  and  at  all  periods  in  the 
poets,  -e  is  often  found  for  -i  in  the  Abl.  Singular.  In  classical  prose 
^re  find  regularly  compote,  dSside,  impubere,  participe,  panpere,  pabere, 
snperstite,  vetere,  and  frequently  divite  (but  always  diti),  qnadrnpede, 
sapiente.  With  participles,  -I  is  usual  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives, 
but  classical  prose  shows  -e  also  in  antecedSns,  candCns,  cQnsentiSns, 
despiciens,  efflnfins,  hians,  imniin6ns,  InflnSns,  prOflnSns,  cQnseqnSns  (but 
seqnens  not  before  Livy),  titubans,  vertSns. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  -Is  for  6s  belongs  to  early  Latin  and  the  poets, 
but  a  few  cases  of  the  Ace.  are  still  found  in  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  participles  -Is  is 
very  common,  and  is  the  rule  in  Vergil  and  Horace.  In  the  neuter,  -a  for  -la  is 
found  only  in  libera,  Vetera ;  ditia  is  always  used  for  the  unsyncopated  form 
divitia. 

2.  Compound  adjectives,  whose  primitives  had  -nm  in  Gen.  PI.,  have  usually  -nm 
instead  of  -inm ;  quadrupes,  quadrnpednm,  and  other  compounds  of  pSs ;  inops, 
inopnm ;  snpplez,  supplicnm.  Also,  dcnr,  cicumm ;  vetns,  vetemm ;  dives, 
divitum;  locnpl^s,  locnplStum  (rare,  usually  -inm).  In  the  poets  and  in  later 
writers,  -nm  is  not  unf requently  found  where  classical  prose  uses  -inm. 

Irregular  Adjectives. 

84.  A.  Abundantia. 

I.  Some  adjectives  which  end  in  -ns,  -a,  -um,  in  the  classical  times, 
show  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  in  the  poets,  and  in  later  Latin,  forms 
in  -is,  -e,  e.  g. ,  imbScillus  and  imbecillis ;  Infr6nns  and  InfrSnis ;  biingns 
and  biingns ,  violentus  a  nd  vioiens ;  indec5ms  and  indecoris ;  so  also 
perpetnns  and  perpes.  In  a  number  of  other  adjectives  the  variant 
forms  are  vevy  rare  or  disputed. 
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2.  Many  adjectives  which  end  in  -is,  -e,  in  the  classical  times,  show 
parallel  forms  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  in  early  Latin,  and  more  rarely  in  late 
Latin.  Adjectives  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  in  early  Latin,  seem  to  have  had  a 
tendency  to  go  over  into  forms  in  -is,  -e.  Thus,  hilarus  is  the  regular 
form  in  early  Latin  ;  in  Cicero  it  is  used  side  by  side  with  hilaris, 
and  later  liilaris  is  universal.  Other  examples  in  the  classical  period 
are  inermis  and  inermus ;  imberbis  and  imberbus ;  alaris  and  alSrius ; 
auziliaris  and  auxiliSrius ;  intercalaris  and  intercalarius ;  tSlaris  and 
talarius. 

85.  B.  Defective. 

1.  Several  adjectives  lack  a  Nom.  Singular,  wholly  or  in  part :  as, 
cetera  (f.)«  c6terum,  perperum  (n.),  nuperum  (n.),  prImOris  (G.),  bimaris 
(G.),  bimStris  (G.),  tricorporis  (G.),  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Some  adjectives  are  defective  in  other  cases  :  thus,  exspSs  and 
perdius,  -a  are  found  only  in  the  Nom. ;  exlSz  only  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace. 
(exiSgem) ;  pemoz  only  in  Nom.,  Abl.  (pemocte),  and  Nom.  PL  (pemoctSs, 
rare)  ;  centimanus  has  only  the  Ace.  Sing.  (Hor.,  Ov.)  ;  also  unimanus 
(Liv.),  and  a  few  others. 

C.  Indeclinables. 

Kfiquam ;  potis,  and  pote  (early)  ;  firugl ;  macte  (mactus,  -um,  very 
rare) ;  necesse,  necessum,  and  necessus  (early  and  poetical)  ;  volup  and 
yolupe  (early)  ;  and  the  judicial  damnSs. 

COMPARISON    OF   ADJECTIVES. 

86.  The  Degrees  of  Comparison  are  :  Positive,  Compara- 
tive, and  Superlative. 

The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  consonant 
stems  the  endings  -ior  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and 
-ius  for  the  neuter. 

The  Superlative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  consonant 
stems  the  endings  -is-simus,  -a,  -um  (earlier  -is-sumus). 

Vowel  stems,  before  forming  the  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative, drop  their  characteristic  vowel. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Sitperlativb. 

M.  and  F.  N. 

altus,  a,  um,  high^  altior,  higher,  altius,  altissimus,  a,  um,  highest. 

fortis,  e,       brave,  fortior,  fortius,  fortissimus. 

fltilis,  e,       useful,  Utilior,  Utillus,  utilissimus. 

audSz,  bold,  audacior,         audacius,  audacissimus. 

prfidSns,       wise,  prudentior,     prudentius,  prudentissimus. 

NoTB.— In  early  Latin  we  find  very  rarely  -iSs  for  ior  *,  alao  -ioT  weed  lot  \X!k&\l<b^^fiSL 

ttlW«tt. 
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Peculiarities. 

87.  I.  Adjectives  in  -er  add  the  Superlative  ending  (-mmtis)  -rimxis 
(for  -simtis  by  assimilation  ;  see  9,  i)  directly  to  the  Nominative  mascu- 
line.    The  Comparative  follows  the  rule. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

miser,  a,  nm,         wretched,        miserior,  miserius,  miserrimos. 

celer,  is,  e,  swift,  celerior,  celerins,  celerrimns. 

acer,  Scris,  acre,  sharp,  acrior,  Scrius,  Scerrimns. 

Remarks. — i.  Bezter,  right,  and  sinister,  left^  have  always  dezterior 
and  sinisterior  in  tlie  Comparative.  B6terior,  worse.,  dSterrimus,  lacks  a 
Positive. 

2.  Vetus,  old,  has  Comp.  veterior  (archaic)  or  vetnstior;  Sup., 
veterrimos.  MSttiras,  ripe,  has  occasionally  Sup.  mStfLrrimus  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  mStGrissimus. 

Note. — In  early  Latin  and  in  iuscriptions  this  rule  is  occasionally  violated.  Thus 
celerissimus  in  Ennius  ;  integrissimus,  miserissimus,  in  inscriptions. 

2.  Some  Comparatives  in  -er-ior,  whose  Positive  is  lacking  or  rare, 
form  the  Superlative  either  in  -rfimus  by  metathesis  ;  or  in  -imos  or 
-nintis ;  or  in  both.  These  are  :  citerior,  on  this  side,  citimns  (rare) ; 
exterior,  outer,  extremus,  extimus  (latter  not  in  Cic.)  ;  dexterior  (87, 
I,  R.  I  ;  once  in  Cic),  dextimus  (rare  ;  not  in  Cic.)  ;  Inferior,  lower, 
Infimus,  Imus ;  interior,  intier,  intimus ;  posterior,  hinder,  postfSmns, 
postnmus ;  superior,  upper,  suprSmus,  smnmus. 

3.  Six  adjectives  in  -ilis  add  -limos  to  the  stem,  after  dropping  -i,  to 
form  the  Superlative  ;  perhaps  by  assimilation  :  facilis,  easy  ;  difficilis, 
hard;  similis,  like  ;  dissimilis,  unlike  ;  gracilis,  slender,  and  humilis,  Zoz<;. 

facilis,  Comp.  facilior.  Sup.  fiacillimiis. 

4.  Adjectives  in  -dicus,  -ficus,  -volus,  borrow  the  Comparative  and 
Superlative  from  the  participial  forms  in  -dlc6ns,  -fic6ns,  and  -volCns. 

'benevolus,  heneroient,        Comp.  benevolentior,         Sup.  benevolentissimas. 
maledicus,  scmriUms.  maledlcentior,  maledlcentissimns. 

mSgnificus,  dwtinguished.  mSgnificentior,  mSgpufioentissimiis. 

Note.— BenevolSns,  malevolSns,  maledlcfins,  still  occur  in  early  Latin. 

5.  In  like  manner  egSnns  and  prOvidus  form  their  Comparative  and 
Superlative. 

e^finnS;      needy,  egentior,  egentissimns. 

prdvidus,  far-sightea,  prOvidentior,  prOvidentissimiii. 
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6.  Adjectives  in  -ns  (os),  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  those  in  -quos), 
form  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  by  means  of  magis  and  mSzimS, 
more  and  most. 

idOneii8,^^  Comp.  magis  idOnens,  Sup.  mSzixie  idOneus. 

Bat 

antiques,  old^         Comp.  antlqtdor,  Snp.  antlquissimos. 

Remark. — But  piaa,  piouSy  which  lacks  the  Comparative,  forms  the 
Superlative  regularly,  piissiinus  (in  inscriptions  also  pientissimas) ;  like- 
wise in  late  Latin,  impins. 

Notes.— 1.  A  few  words,  chiefly  in  early  Latin,  show  the  normal  comparison.  In 
Cic.  only,  assidnissime  (adv.)  and  alsius. 

2.  Comparison  by  means  of  plfls  and  plfLrimuixi  is  late. 

7.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  are  in  use,  whilst  the  cor- 
responding Positive  is  either  lacking  or  rare. 

So  deterior  (87,  x,  b.  i)  ;  Ocior,  swifts  Ocissimos ;  potior,  better,  potissimas ; 
exterior,  otUer  (87,  a),  from  eztems,  on  the  outside,  and  prep,  extra,  without; 
superior,  uppe?'  (87,  a),  from  superus,  on  the  top,  and  prep.  suprS,  above ;  Inferior, 
lower  (87,  2),  from  Inferus,  belmc,  and  prep.  InfirS,  belo?v  ;  posterior,  hinder  (87,  2), 
from  posterus,  coming  after,  and  prep,  post,  c^er ;  citerior,  on  this  side  (87,  a), 
from  citer,  and  prep.  citrS,  on  this  side. 

8.  The  Positive  stem  of  existing  Comparatives  is  sometimes  met  with 
only  in  a  preposition  or  an  adverb  ;  as,  ante,  before ;  anterior,  (hat  is 
before ;  prope,  near  ;  propior,  proximus  ;  Ulterior,  further ^  Oltimus,  from 
UtrS,  beyond;  interior,  inner ,  intimus,  from  intrS,  within;  prior,  former , 
primus,  Jirstf  from  pr5,  before  ;  sequior  (late),  worsey  from  secus. 

9.  Many  adjectives  lack  one  or  both  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  ; 
especially  those  denoting  material,  relationship^  time,  etc. 

NOVUS,  newy  IIelIsus,  untrue,  meritUS,  deserved,  have  no  Comparative. 
LonginquOB,  afar,  propinquos,  nea?-,  salutSris,  healthful,  iuvenis,  young  (Com- 
parative ifLnior),  and  senex,  old  (Comparative  senior),  have  no  Superlative. 
"  Youngest  '^  and  '* oldest ''  are  expressed  by  minimus,  maximus  (nStH). 

Note.— The  Plautine  and  late  medioximus,  middlemost,  lacks  Positive  and  Com- 
parative. 

10.  Dives,  rich,  shows  in  Cic.  only  divitior  and  divitissimus  ;  otherwise 
the  Comparative  and  Superlative  are  found  principally  in  poetry  and 
later  prose,  the  more  usual  forms  being  the  syncopated  ditior,  dltiesimus. 

88.  Participles  used  as  adjectives  are  subject  also  to  the 
same  laws  of  comparison  :  as,  amans,  loving,  amaiitUir^ 
funantiBBiTnus;  apertiu^  open,  aperUor,  apett\aim»&« 
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89.  The  Superlative  follows  the  declension  of  adjectives 
of  Three  Endings  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions.  The 
Comparative  is  declined  according  to  the  Third  Declension, 
thus  : 

N. 

altiOra. 

altiOruin. 

altiOribus. 

altiOra. 

altiOra. 

altiOribus. 

\ 
Remarks. — i.  In  classical  prose  the  Abl.  Sing,  ends  in  -e.\   In  the 

poets  and  in  early  and  late  prose,  often  in  -I. 

2.  Extremely  rare  is  the  ending  -is  for  -Ss  in  the  Nom.  Plural.  In 
the  Ace.  PI.  this  ending  -is  (-eis)  is  more  common  but  still  not  fre- 
quent, and  confined  mainly  to  plUris,  minOris,  mSiOris,  meliOris.  The 
neuter  in  -ia  is  found  rarely  in  complHria,  and  perhaps  once  in  pltLria. 

3.  The  Gen.  PI.  in  -inxn  is  found  in  plIlriTim  and  complHrium  only. 


M.  and  F. 

N. 

M.  and  F. 

So.— N. 

altior, 

altius. 

Pl.— altiOrfis, 

G. 

altiOris, 

altiOris. 

altiOrum, 

D. 

altiOrl, 

alti5rl. 

alti5ribus, 

Ac. 

altiOrem, 

altius. 

altiOrSs, 

V. 

altior, 

altius. 

alti5r6s, 

Ab. 

altiOre  and  -I, 

altiOre  and  -t 

altiOribus, 

90. 

bonus, 

malus, 

magnus, 

parvus, 

multus, 


good^ 

badj 

great, 

smallj 

nmcht 


Irregrular  Comparison. 


nSquam,  worthless, 

frtlgl  (indecl.),  frugal. 


melior, 
pSior, 
mSior, 
minor. 


s. 


melius, 

peius, 

maius, 

minus, 

plfis  (no  Dat.  nor  Abl.), 

plflra. 


PI.  pltlrSs, 

complfLrSs,    complfLra  and  -ia. 
nSquior,        nfiquius, 
frugalior. 


optimus. 

pessimus. 

mSzimus. 

minimus. 

pltlrimus. 


nSquissimus. 
frUgSlissimus. 


ADVERBS. 

91.  Most  adverbs  are  either  oblique  cases  or  mutilated 
forms  of  oblique  cases  of  nominal  or  pronominal  stems. 

The  cases  from  which  they  are  derived  are  principally  the 
Accusative  and  the  Ablative. 

I.  (a)  From  the  Accusative  are  Substantival  Adverbs  in  -tim.  This 
was  a  favorite  formation,  and  is  used  very  often  in  all  periods.  In  the 
classical  times  the  adverbs  of  this  form  are  : 

AcervStim,  articulatim,  centuriatim,  certStim,  generStim,  gradStim, 
gregStim,  membratim,  paulatim,  privatim,  sSparatim,  singulStim,  statim, 
•"•"•"*,tim,  viritim,  tributim,  strictim,  pedetemptim,  raptim,  furtim,  partim, 
^fm,  ednlBBtiULf  and  u  few  others  ;  disguised  forms  of  -tim  are  :  caosim,  in- 

^im,  cnnim,  passim,  vioiaam,  for  oaed-tim  C9,  i-^^  ete.;  also  interim. 
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(5)  A  few  very  common  adverbs  are,  perhaps,  from  Accasative  Sin- 
gular feminine  of  adjectives  and  pronominal  stems.  Chiefly  dam, 
secretly,  oQram,  in  one's  presence,  palam,  openly,  perperam,  ivrongly,  tarn, 
so,  quam,  as,  aliquam,  some,  iam,  already;  and  forms  in  -ftriam,  as  U- 

iSziaiiL,  mnltif&riain,  etc. 

» 

(c)  The  Accusative 'Singular  neuter  of  many  adjectival  and  prono- 
minal stems  is  used  as  an  adverb.     This  is  true  of  all  Comparatives. 

Mnltum,  much  ;  panlum,  a  little  ;  TiimiiiTn,  too  much  ;  oStemxn,  for  the 
rest;  prfmnm,  first;  poBtr6mam,  finally;  potiBsimnm,  chiefly;  fEbcile, 
easily;  dnloe,  sweetly;  trlste,  sadly ;  impOne,  scot-free;  aliqnantmn, 
somswhat,  and  others. 

To  the  Comparatives  belong  magis,  more  ;  nimis,  too  ;  satis,  efwugh, 

(d)  The  Accusative  Plural  feminine  is  found  in  alifis,  at  other  times, 
perhaps  in  forSs,  out-of-doors.  The  Accusative  Plural  neuter  is  found 
in  alia,  cfitera,  omnia,  and  occasionally  in  reliqua  and  a  few  others. 

2.  (a)  From  the  Ablative  are  some  substantival  adverbs  ;  the  princi- 
pal ones  in  classical  Latin  being  domO,  at  home;  imgendHiy  greaily ; 
initio,  at  the  outset ;  modo,  only  ;  oppidO,  very ;  prIncipiO,  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  -prtv&tXij  privately  ;  vulgO,  commonly  ;  forte,  by  chance  ;  mfignopere, 
greatly,  and  other  compounds  of  -opere ;  grStils,  for  nothing,  and  ingrS- 
tils,  and  a  few  others. 

(b)  Ablatives  are  also  adverbs  in  6  from  adjectives  in  -us  and  -or : 
altus,  lofty,  alte ;  poloher,  beautiful,  palchr6 ;  miser,  toretched,  miserS. 

Also  ferS  and  fiermS  (Sup.),  almost. 

(c)  The  Ablative  of  some  adjectives  and  pronouns  serves  as  an 
adverb : 

tats,  safely;  fidsO,  falsely ;  perpetnO,  ceaselessly;  continnO,  forthtvith; 
imprOvIsO,  unexpectedly  ;  prfmO,  at  first ;  hoc,  here  ;  istO,  there,  etc. 

(d)  In  a  few  cases  the  adverbial  form  is  the  Abl.  Sing,  feminine  : 

aliS,  otherwise;  aHqvA,  somehoto ;  dezterS  and  dextrS, /o  the  right; 
sinistrS  and  laevS,  to  the  left  hand;  qnS,  on  which  side;  rfictft, 
straightway,  and  some  others. 

(e)  A  large  number  of  these  adjectives  show  adverbs  in  two  end- 
ings, sometimes  with  a  difference  in  meaning  : 

consults  and  oOnsnltO,  purposely ;  oertO,  at  least,  and  oertO,  certainly 
(certO  sdO,  /  certainly  know ;  certO  sciC,  7  Jcjww  for  certain) ;  rfirfi,  thinly, 
and  iSidf  seldom;  v8r8,  in  truth,  and  vSrO,  true  but;  rScte,  correctly,  and 
rfietS,  straightway ;  dezterS  or  deztrS,  to  the  right ;  and  dezterS,  skillfully^ 

if)  Ablatives  are  also  qui,  how  (archaic),  nfiqalquam^  to  iio  pux'po^  ; 
alifiqiil,  otherwise;  perhaps  also  ditl,  by  day.  and  \U  (^om'^xxxL^^ 
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3.  Locative  in  origin  are  the  following,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned under  37,  5  :  di6  (in  combination  with  numeral  adjectives  in 
early  Latin,  as  die  septimf)  and  its  compounds  cottldie,  daily,  hodiS,  to- 
day, prldiS,  the  day  before,  postrldifi,  the  day  after  ;  quotannls,  yea/rly; 
forls,  outside.  Also  many  forms  from  the  pronominal  stems,  as  hlo^illfo, 
istlc  (isti  belongs  to  early  Latin  and  Yebg.);  sic,  so,  at  (utl,  ntS),  as; 
ibi,  there,  and  its  compounds  alibi,  ibidem ;  ubi  (cubi),  where,  and  its 
compounds. 

4.  A  number  of  adverbs  cannot  be  referred  to  a  definite  case,  as  : 
adverbs  of  separation:  hinc,  hence,  iUinc  (illim),  istinc  (istim),  thence; 
temporal  adverbs  :  tunc,  then,  cum,  when,  quondam,  on^,  quandO,  when  f 
and  its  compounds;  also,  ante,  before ;  pest  (poste),  after;  paene,  almost; 
prope,  propter,  near ;  saepe,  often;  drciter,  around;  praeter,  past;  ergO, 
therefore  ;  crSs,  to-morrow  ;  haud  (hau,  haut),  not ;  item,  likewise  ;  susque 
dSque,  up  a/nd  down  ;  viz,  scarcely, 

92.  I-  Adjectives  and  participles  of  the  Third  Declension  form  their 
adverbs  by  adding  -ter  (-iter)  to  the  stem  ;  stems  in  -nt  dropping  the  t, 
and  stems  in  a  k-mute  inserting  the  connecting  vowel  i  before  the  end- 
ing ;  also  a  few  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  : 

fortis,  brave,  fortiter ;  ferOz,  wUd,  ferOciter ;  "prM^ns,  foreseeing,  prtLdenter. 

Exceptions  :  audSz,  bold,  audSc-ter  (seldom  audSciter) ;  difficilis,  hard 
to  do,  difflculter,  difflciliter  (but  generally,  nOn  facile,  viz,  aegrS),  and  others. 

2.  A  large  number  of  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -us,  -a, 
-um,  and  -er,  -era,  -erum,  form  in  early  and  late  Latin  their  adverbs  by 
dropping  the  stem  vowel  and  adding  -iter  (those  in  -tus  added  -er 
only).  Many  of  these  occur  in  classical  writers  alongside  of  the  normal 
form  in  -6:  hOmaniter  and  humanS,  humanely;  largiter  and  large, 
lavishly;  turbulenter  and  turbulente,  riotously, 

3.  Some  adverbs  of  origin  are  formed  from  substantival  or  adjectival 
stems  by  the  ending  -tus.  In  classical  Latin  mainly  antlqnitus,  from 
early  tims;  dlYlmtuSj  from  the  gods  ;  tajniSltMs,  from  the  foundation  ;  peni- 
tns,  from  the  depths;  rSdIcitus,  from  the  roots  ;  also  intus,  from  within. 

4.  The  termination  -versus,  -vorsum,  is  used  to  show  direction  whither  ; 
but  in  classical  Latin  it  is  found  principally  in  the  adverbs  :  intrOrsus 
(intrOvorsus),  inwards;  pr5rsus  (-um),  onwards;  riLrsus  (-um,  rllsum), 
ba^Jc ;  sGrsum  (sflsum),  up;  vorsum,  towards. 

5.  A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  various 
other  terminations  ;  as,  -de ;  inde,  thence,  undo,  whence ;  •dem : 
pridem,  long  ago,  itidem,  likewise,  etc. ;  'do :  quandO,  wJien,  etc, ; 
'dam :  quondam,  once  ;  'dum :  dfidum,  a  while  ago ;  vizdnm,  hardly 
yet,  etc;  -per ;  nfLper,  lately,  parumper,  a  little,  semper,  always,  etc, ; 
'quam:  umquam,  ever,  numquam,  never,  etc;  'Secus:  eztrfnaecnB, 

i?u/aufe,  e^c,,'  'tenus:  flufitenus,  h(m  fa/r  f  §tc 
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6.  Syntactical  and  miscellaneous  :  admodmn,  very  (to  a  degree),  dOnuO, 
aneWy  imprimis;  saper,  a^ove,  and  its  compounds,  dSsuper,  Imiaper;  ez- 
templO,  at  once  ;  Usqae,  to,  and  its  compounds  ;  invioem,  in  tuiii ;  adeC, 
50  ;  antes,  before  ;  intereS,  meanwhile  ;  postea,  after  ;  praetereS,  besides  ; 
proptereS,  on  that  account,  and  a  few  others. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 

93.  The  Comparative  of  the  adverb  is  the  Accusative 
neuter  of  the  Comparative  of  the  adjective.  The  Superla- 
tive ends  in  -is-sime,  -er-rimfi,  etc.,  according  to  the  Super- 
lative of  the  adjective. 


Positive. 

COMPARATIVB. 

SUPBRTiATIVE. 

aite, 

IqftUy, 

altins, 

altissime. 

pidchrS, 

beatU\fuUy, 

pulchrius, 

pulcherrime. 

miserfi, 

poorly, 

miserius, 

miserrime. 

fortiter, 

bravely. 

fortius. 

fortissimfi. 

aadScter, 

boldly. 

audScius, 

audScissimS. 

tfitS, 

scifdy. 

tfltius. 

tfltissime. 

&cile, 

easily. 

facilius. 

facillime. 

bene, 

weU, 

melius. 

optimfi. 

male. 

Ul, 

p6iu8, 

pessime. 

[parvus], 

small. 

minus,  less. 

minims,  leatt. 

[mSgnus], 

great. 

mag^s,  mM-e, 

mSzime,  mmt. 

multum. 

much. 

plfte,      more. 

pltbimum. 

cito. 

quickly. 

citius, 

citissimfi. 

difl. 

long. 

difltius, 

difLtissimS. 

saepe, 

often. 

saepius, 

saepissime. 

nflper, 

recently. 

ntlperrimS. 

> 

satis, 

enough^ 

satius,  better. 

NUMERALS. 

NUMERAL   ADJECTIVES. 

94.  The  Cardinal  numerals  answer  the  question  qnot, 
how  many?  and  are  the  numbers  used  in  counting.  The 
Ordinal  numerals  are  derived  from  these  and  answer  the 
question  quotas,  which  one  in  the  series  9  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


1.  Cabdinal  Numbbrs. 

1  I  tlnus,  flna,  tlnum 

2  II  duo,  duae,  duo 

3  III  tres,  tria 

4  IV  (IlII)  quattuor 

5  Y  quinquft 

6  YI  sex 

7  VII  aeptem 

4 


2.  Ordinal  Numbbrs. 
primus,  -a,  -um  (prior) 
secundus  (alter) 
tertius 
quSrtus 
quintus 
seztus 
8e']gitim3a& 


so 


KUMEBALS. 

1.  Cabdinal  Numbers. 

2.  Ordinal  NuiramB. 

8 

VIII 

octO 

octSvus 

9 

IX 

novem 

n9nu8 

10 

X 

decern 

decimuB 

11 

XI 

tlndedm 

llndecimuB 

12 

XII 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

13 

XIII 

tredecim 

tertius  dedmuB 

14 

XIV 

qoattaordecim 

quSrtus  decimus 

15 

XV 

qulndedm 

quintus  decimuB 

16 

XVI 

sedecim 

seztus  decimus 

17 

XVII 

septendecim 

septimuB  dedmus 

18 

XVIII 

daodevlginti 

duodfivIcesimuB 

19 

XIX 

tlndevlgintl 

llndfivIcSsimuB 

20 

XX 

vlgintl 

vIcSsimuB 

21 

XXI 

viginti  finus 

vlc6simu8  prImuB 

22 

XXII 

vlgintl  dao 

vlcSsimus  secnndus 

23 

XXIII 

vlgintl  trSs 

vIcfisimuB  tertius 

24 

XXIV 

vlgintl  qnattuor 

vlc6simu8  quSrtuB 

25 

XXV 

vlgintl  quinque 

vIcesimuB  quIntuB 

26 

XXVI 

vlg^tl  sex 

vIcesimuB  seztus 

27 

XXVII 

vlgintl  septem 

vicfisimus  Beptimns 

28 

XXVIII 

duodetrlgintft 

duodetrlcesimuB 

29 

XXIX 

OndfitrlgintS 

fuxdetrXcOBimus 

80 

XXX 

trigints 

tnc6simu8 

40 

XL 

quadrJgintS 

quadrSgSBimuB 

50 

L 

qnlnqu^/gintK 

quinquagesimus 

60 

LX 

sezagintS 

sezSgfisimuB 

70 

LXX 

septt^agintS 

septuSgesimuB 

80 

LXXX 

octogintS 

octOgfisimus 

90 

xc 

nOndgintK 

nOnSgesimuB 

100 

c 

centum 

centSsimuB 

101 

CI 

centum  et  tlnus 

centesimus  prImuB          [mu8 

115 

cxv 

centum  et  quindecim 

centfisimuB  (et)  quIntuB  deci- 

120 

cxx 

centum  et  vlgintl 

centSsimus  vIcSsimuB 

121 

CXXI 

centum  vlgintl  Unus 

centesimus  vlcfisimus  primus 

200 

cc 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a 

ducentfisimus 

300 

ccc 

trecenti 

trecentfisimus 

400 

cccc 

quadrmgenti 

quadringentSsimus 

500 

D(IO) 

{ji^mgentl 

quIngentSsimus 

600 

DC 

seacenti 

sescentSsimus 

700 

DCC 

septmgenti 

septingentesimus 

800 

DCCC 

octmgenti 

octingentSsimus 

900 

DCCCC 

ncmgentX 

nOngentSsimus 

1000 

M(CIO) 

mXZie 

mfllfisimus 
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51 

1.  Cardinal  Numbbbs. 

2.  Ordinal  Nuiebbbs. 

1001 

MI 

xnllle  et  tLniis 

mfllesimus  primus 

1101 

MCI 

mQle  centum  tlniis 

mlllfisimus  cent6Bimu8  prImuB 

1120 

MCXX 

mille  oentnni  vlgintl 

mlUfisimus   centfisimus  vlcd- 

[Gniui 

1     simus            [simus  primus 

1121 

MCXXI 

mflle  centum  vlgintl 

mlll6simu8   centfisimus  vlc6- 

1200 

MCC 

mille  ducenti 

mOlesimus  ducentfisimus 

2000 

MM 

duo  milia  (mlllia) 
bina  mIlia 

bis  mOlesimus 

2222 

duo  mIlia  duoenti  vl- 

bis mlliesimus  ducentSsimus 

gintl  duo 

vIcCsimuB  secundus 

5000 

100 

quinque  mIlia 
quina  mIlia 

quInquiSs  mlUesimus 

10,000 

CCIOO 

decemmllia 
dfinamllia 

decifis  mfllfisimus 

21,000 

tlnum  et  vlgintl  mIlia 

seme!  et  vloiSs  mfllMimuB 

100,000 

centum  mIlia 
oentena  mIlia      [mIlia 

centiSs  mlllfisimus 

,000,000 

dedfiBcentSna  (centum)  decifis  centifis  mlllfiBimus 

95.  The  Cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable,  except :  tans, 
o?ie,  duo,  two,  tres,  three,  the  hundreds  beginning  with 
ducenti,  two  hundred,  and  the  plural  milia,  thousands,  which 
forms  milium  and  milibus. 


M  and  P. 

N. 

N. 

duo,        two, 

duae, 

duo, 

trfiB,  three, 

tria. 

G. 

duQrum, 

duSrum, 

duQrum, 

trium, 

trium. 

D. 

du6buB, 

duSbus, 

duSbus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 

A. 

duOs,  duo. 

duSs, 

duo. 

trSs,  triB, 

tria. 

Ab. 

duSbus, 

duSbuB, 

duQbus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 

Like  dud  is  declined  ambO,  -ae,  -5,  both. 

Remarks. — i.  For  the  declension  of  Onus  see  70.  It  occurs  also  in 
plural  forms  in  connection  with  plfLrSlia  tantum,  as  anls  Utterls  (Cic. 
Att,,  V.  9,  2),  or  with  another  numeral  in  the  sense  07ily ;  in  the  latter 
sense  also  with  substantives. 

2.  The  Gen.  of  the  hundreds,  ducenti,  etc.,  ends  in  -umand  not-Orum. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  the  neuter  singular  in  -um 
as  a  collective,  as  argenti  sfiscentum  (Luc),  a  t<ix  Jnmdred  of  silver. 

3.  The  PI.  mllia,  milium,  milibus,  are  treated  almost  always  as  sub- 
stantives, the  adjectival  form  being  tlie  Singular. 

Notes. — 1.  The  form  oinos  for  tLnus  ib  found  in  early  Latin.  A  Yoc.  fine  is  occa- 
gk»ial  (Cat.,  37, 17). 

fL  Tor  duae  late  Latin  shows  occasionally  duo,  and  in  inacriptioi^  ^^kBb^tox  tm^wXiss 
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dno,  is  sometimes  fomid.  The  Gen.  duuxn  (old  daom)  for  duOmm  is  not  mifre* 
qaent.  In  the  Dat.  and  Abl.,  dao  is  found  in  inscriptions,  and  for  ambSbllB  occasion- 
ally  ambls.  In  the  Ace.  PI.  masc,  duo  and  axnbO  for  duOs  and  ambSs  are  quite  com- 
mon in  early  Latin,  and  also  in  classical  times,  but  the  better  forms  are  daSs,  ambSs. 

3.  Quattor  is  found  for  quattaor  occasionally  in  inscriptions,  and  in  early  poetry 
quattuor  was  sometimes  scanned  as  a  dissyllable. 

4.  In  inscriptions  the  forms  m^lia  and  mlllia  are  also  found. 

5.  In  regard  to  spelling  of  the  Ordinals  we  find  in  early  Latin  qulnctus  as  well  as 
qulntiui ;  septumns  and  decumiis  regularly,  and  often  the  endings  -finsimus  and 
-Snsuxnus  in  Ordinals  from  vlcSsimiui  on. 

96.  1 .   Compound   Numerals. 

1.  From  10  to  20,  as  in  the  tables,  or  separately  :  decern  et  trfis. 

2.  The  numbers  18,  19,  28,  29,  etc.,  are  commonly  expressed  by 
subtraction  ;  occasionally,  as  in  English,  but  never  in  Cicero,  and  very 
rarely  in  other  classical  authors,  duodecentum  is  not  found,  and  tLndfi- 
oentuin  but  once  (Plin.  Mai.). 

3.  From  20  to  100,  the  compound  numerals  stand  in  the  same  order 
as  the  English  :  twenty-one^  vlg^tl  finus ;  or,  one  and  twenty y  Onus  et 
(atque)  vlgintl ;  as,  twenty-one  years  old :  annOs  tLnum  et  vlgintl  (viginti 
flnuin),  Qnum  et  vlgintl  annOs  nStus.  But  compounds  like  septuSgintS  et 
trfiB  are  not  uncommon,  though  avoided  by  good  writers. 

4.  From  100  on,  et  may  be  inserted  after  the  first  numeral,  if  there 
be  but  two  numbers  ;  as,  centum  quattaor,  or  centum  et  quattaor.  If 
the  smaller  number  precedes,  the  et  should  be  inserted ;  likewise  in  all 
cases  where  a  word  is  inserted  within  the  compound  numeral,  as 
dacenti  anni  et  vlgintl.  If  there  be  three  numerals,  the  et  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

5.  In  compound  ordinals  alter  is  preferred  to  secondos. 

6.  CentSna  milia  is  often  omitted  after  the  numeral  adverb  decifis 
=  1,000,000  ;  especially  in  stating  sums  of  money. 

7.  Fractions  are  expressed  by  pars  (omitted  or  expressed)  in  com- 
bination with  dimidia  (^),  tertia  (§),  qoarta  (i),  etc,  A  Plural  numera- 
tor is  expressed  by  a  Cardinal ;  as,  daae  qolntae  (f).  The  fraction  is 
often  broken  up  ;  as,  pars  dimidia  et  tertia  (J  =  |  +  i).  The  even  de- 
nominators could  be  divided  ;  as,  dimidia  tertia  (^  x  J  =  i).  Instead 
of  dimidia  without  pars,  dlmidium  is  used. 

2,   Numeral   Slgrns. 

D  Is  short  for  10,  M  for  CIO.  Adding  0  on  the  right  of  10  multiplies  by  10 ; 
100  =  6000  ;  1000  =  50,000.  Putting  C  before  as  often  as  0  stands  after  multiplies  the 
right-hand  number  by  2  ;  CIO  =  1000  ;  CCIOO  =  10,000 ;  CCCIOOO  =  100,000.  A  line 
above  multiplies  by  1000  ;  V  =  5000.  A  line  above  and  at  each  side  multiplies  by 
100,000;  IxiIIll  =  1,400,000.  These  signs  may  be  combined  :  thus,  |xm|  XXXTOD 
or  |Xin|  XXXVn  MD  =  1,337,500.  Plin.,  N.  H.  IV.,  12,  24.  Other  signs  are  vb  »  i- 
(inscr.)  for  50,  ^,  <»,  0  (inscr.)  for  1000,  and  ($  for  100,000  (Inscr.),  and  q  for 
C00,000  (inBcr.). 
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97. 


3.   Distributive  Numerals. 


1 

singnll,  -ae,  -a,  07ie  each. 

30 

triceni 

2 

blni,  -ae,  -a,      two  each. 

40 

quadrSgenI 

3 

teml  (tnnl) 

50 

qnlnqaSgenl 

4 

qaaternX 

60 

sezSgenl 

5 

qnlnX 

70 

septuSgenl 

6 

senl 

80 

octSgfinI 

7 

septeni 

90 

nSnSgenl 

8 

octSnX 

100 

centem 

9 

novenX 

102 

centOnl  binl 

10 

deni 

125 

oentOnl  vIc6nX  qnlnX 

11 

Ondenl 

200 

daceni 

12 

daodSnl 

300 

trecSnl 

13 

teml  d6xil 

400 

qaadringem 

14 

quaternl  d6nl 

500 

qnlngem 

15 

qnlnl  dOnl 

600 

sezofinl  (sesceni) 

16 

senl  denl 

700 

septingem 

17 

septeni  dSnl 

800 

octingOnl 

18 

octSnl  dem,  daodevIcSnl 

900 

nSngem 

19 

novfini  denl,  andevlc6nl 

1000 

singula  milia 

20 

viceni 

2000 

binamllia 

21 

vlcSnl  sing^ 

3000 

trlna  mllia 

22 

vicfini  binl,  binl  at  vlc6nl 

10,000 

dSna  mllia 

28 

duodetrlceni 

100,000 

centfina  mllia 

29 

andetncenl 

These  answer  the  question  qnotSnl,  h/yw  many  each  t 

Remarks. — i.  The  Gen.  PI.  mase.  and  neuter  ends  usually  in  -nm, 
except  that  singnlns  has  always  singulOrum,  and  Cicero  uses  bInOrum. 

2.  The  Distributives  are  used  with  an  exactness  which  is  foreign  to 
our  idiom,  whenever  repetition  is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication 
table.     But  when  singnll  is  expressed,  the  Cardinal  may  be  used. 

3.  The  Distributives  are  used  with  pltLrSlia  tantum :  binae  lltterae, 
two  epistles.  But  with  these  tini  is  used  for  owe,  trini  for  three  :  finae 
lltterae,  trinae  Utterae. 

4.  The  same  rules  as  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  et  apply  to  the 
Distributives  as  to  the  Ordinals  (96,  1.  3,  4). 

Notes. — 1.  The  poets  and  later  proBC  writers  occasionally  use  the  Distributives  for 
Cardinals,  with  words  other  than  pllirSlia  tantum  (R.  3) ;  also  some  forms  of  the 
Singular.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  combination  trinum  nflndinnm,  which  is 
technical,  and  therefore  found  also  in  model  prose. 

2.  Parallel  forma  not  found  in  classical  times  are  quadrlnl  (early,  late),  and  the 

late  da(o)C6nt8nI,  treoentSnl,  qnadringentSnl,  quIngentOnl,  8es(z)centQnI^ 

yflHtnl^  etc. 
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4.   Multiplicative  Numerals. 

Only  the  following  forms  occur  : 

single, 
double, 
triple, 
quadruple. 


1  simplez, 

2  duplex, 

3  triplex, 

4  quadraplex, 


5  quincnplez 

7  septemplex 

10  decemplex 

100  centuplex 


These  answer  the  question,  hmo  many  fold? 


5.    Proportional   Numerals. 

Only  the  following  forms  occur  ; 

1  simplns,  -a,  -um,    single^ 

2  duplus,  double. 

3  tripliiB 

These  answer  the  question,  Jiow  many  times  as  great? 


4    qnadrapliiB 

7  septnplas 

8  octupliui 
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NUMERAL  ADVERBS. 


1 

semel,    once, 

22 

2 

his,        tudce. 

3 

ter 

30 

4 

quater 

40 

5 

qulnqaies    (-ens) 

50 

6 

Bexies         (-ens) 

60 

7 

septies        (-ens) 

70 

8 

octies          (-ens) 

80 

9 

novies         (-ens) 

90 

10 

decies          (-ens) 

100 

11 

Ondecies      (-ens) 

200 

12 

dnodecies,       etc. 

400 

13 

ter  decies,  tredecies 

500 

14 

qnater  decies,  qnattuordecies 

600 

15 

qolnqoies  decies,  quindecies 

700 

16 

sexies  decies,  sededes 

800 

17 

septies  decies 

900 

18 

dnodevlcies,  octies  decies 

1,000 

19 

Undevlcies,  novies  decies 

2,000 

20 

vicies 

100,000 

21 

semel  et  vicies,  vicies  et  semel, 
vicies  semel  * 

1,000,000 

These  answer  the  question  quotiOns  (6s) :  how  often 

bis  et  vicies,  vicies  et  bi{\ 

vicies  bis  * 
tncies 
quadrSgies 
qnlnquagies 
sexSgies 
septaSgies 
octSgies 
nOnSgies 
centies 
dncenties 
quadringenties 
qnlngenties 
sexcenties  (sescenties) 
septingenties 
octingenties 
nSngenties 
mlllies 
bis  mlllies 
centies  mlllies 
mlllies  mlllies,  dedes  cen 

ties  mlllies 


*  Not  semel  vicies,  bis  vicies,  etc.,  because  that  would  be,  once  twenty  times  =  20 
times ;  twice  twenty  tinips  ^  4Q  times ;  this,  however,  does  uot  hold  for  uomerals  be- 
^weea  JO  ADd  Si>j, 
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Remarks. — i.  These  adverbs,  from  qalnquiaB  on,  have  an  older  form 
in  -eDB ;  qnlnqTUdns.  In  totifins,  so  often,  and  quotiflns,  how  ofteriy  this 
remained  the  more  usual  form  in  classical  times. 

2.  The  combination  of  an  adverb  with  a  distributive  adjective  was 
much  liked  by  the  Romans  :  as  bis  bina  for  quatema,  etc.  But  the 
normal  forms  are  not  unfrequent. 

Note.— For  the  adverbs  from  lindecifiB  on,  examples  are  very  rare,  and  some  are 
cited  only  from  the  grammarians.  So,  when  two  forms  are  given,  one  is  often  due  to 
the  grammarians  ;  thus  qulnquifis  deciSs,  seziSs  deciSs,  are  cited  only  from  Pbis- 
ciAN.    The  order,  too,  of  compound  adverbs  varies. 

PRONOUNS. 

99.  Pronouns  point  out  without  describing. 

Note. — The  pronoun  is  not  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.  The  noun  says  too 
much,  for  all  nouns  (proper  as  well  as  common)  are  originally  descriptive ;  the  pronoun 
simply  points  out.  The  noun  says  too  little,  because  it  cannot  express  person,  as  egO) 
/,  tH,  thou ;  it  cannot  express  local  appurtenance,  as  hic,  this  {here),  iUe,  that  {there). 


A.    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

100. 

I.    Personal    Pronouns   of  the    First   Person. 

Substantive.                                      Possessive. 

So.— N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 

ego,         /, 

mel,         of  me,                          rneus,  -a,  -um,  mine  or  my. 

joXbl,        to,  for  m«, 

m6,           me, 

Ab. 

mSf          from,  with,  by  me. 

PL.— N. 

nOs,          we. 

G. 
D. 

nostrl,      of  tie, 

nostrum,                                   noster,  nostra,  nostnun,  our 

n9bls,      to,  for  us. 

Ac. 

nOs,          U8, 

Ab. 

nObb,      from,  with,  by  us. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Voc.  Sing.  masc.  of  mens  is  ml,  except  when 
mens  is  used  with  a  substantive  which  does  not  change  its  form  in  the 
Voc. ;  thus,  mens  ocellus  (Plaut.  ;  possibly,  however,  appositional),  but 
mlanime. 

2.  Fostrum  in  the  Gen.  PL  is  the  form  for  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  the  following  :  Sg.,  N.  egO ;  G.  mis ;  D-  ml,  mihA 
(inscr.) ;  mlhO  (inscr.) ;  Ac.  m6d,  m6m6;  Ab.  m6d  (mfimfi  is  doubtful) ;  PI.,  N.  Ac. 
ftiQs  (in  Carmen  Arvale  only) ;  G.  nostrSrum,  nostrSrum  (for  nostrum) ;  D.  Ab. 
nObAs  (inscr.). 

2.  In  late  Latin  ml  also  serves  for  the  Voc.  Sing.  fern,  and  Voc.  PI.  masc.  Meum, 
nostrum,  in  the  Gen.  PI.  of  the  Possessives,  are  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin. 

3.  The  forms  of  meus,  of  tul  and  tuos,  of  sul  and  suos,  very  frequently  suffer  Syn- 
izeeis  (727)  in  early  Latin. 

4.  On  the  combination  of  these  prouooos  with  -met  an^  -pte  e^  \^'^.%%^ 
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101.     II.    Personal   Pronouns  of  the  Second  Person. 

POSSESSIVB. 

tuns  (-08),  -a,  -um  (-om))  Oiy  or  thins 


SUBSTANTIVB. 

Sa.- 

-N.  V, 

tfl, 

thOUy 

G. 

tul. 
tibi, 

qftfiee. 

D. 

to^  for  thee^ 

Ac. 

te, 

theey 

Ab. 

te, 

froniy  withy  by  thee. 

Pl.- 

-N. 
G- 

vCb, 
vest! 

ye  or  yow, 
1.      Of  you. 

vestrnm,  vester  (archaic  voster),  vestra,  vestrmn, 

D.       vSbls,       tOyforyoUy  your  ot  yours. 

Ac.      v58,  you, 

Ab.     vObls,      from,  with,  by  you. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  forms  are  :    G.  tls ;  D.  tibei  (inscr.),  tibfi  (inscr.) ;  Ac.  Ab.  tSd, 
t6t6 ;  PI.  G.  vostrl,  vostrOnun,  -arum. 

2.  Vestnun  is  for  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

3.  Tuom  and  vostrom  in  the  Gen.  PI.  of  the  Possessives  are  rare  and  confined  to 
early  Latin. 

4.  On  Synizeeis  see  100,  N.  8.    On  combination  with  -met  or  -pte  see  102,  N.  2,  3. 

III.    Personal    Pronouns   of  the   Third    Person. 

102.  The  original  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
together  with  its  possessive,  is  used  only  as  a  reflexive  in 
Latin,  and  therefore  lacks  a  Nominative.  Its  place  is  taken 
in  the  oblique  cases  by  the  Determinative  is  (103). 

DETERMINATIVE. 

Substantive.  Possessive. 

Sg.— N.      [is,  ea,  id],    he,  she,  it,  supplied  by  the  Genitive. 

G.       Sins,  qf  himy  Oius,  his,  hers^  its, 

etc. 

Pl.— N.     [el,  il,  I ;  eae,  ea],  tJiey, 

G.      eihnixxi,  earum,  eOrnm,  of  them,  eSrum,  eSnun,  eOnun,  their  or  ihdrs* 
etc. 

REFLEXIVE. 

Substantive.  Possessive. 

So.— N.       

G.       sulj  ofhirn^  her,  itiself),  guns  (-os),  -a,  -um  (-om),  his^ 

D.       sibi,  to,  for,  him(self),  herise^),  her{s),  its  {own). 

Ac.      86,  86b6,    himiself),  her{se\f), 
Ab.     89,  86s6,  from,  with,  by  Itimijs^). 

Pl.— N.  

G.  snl^  of  them(s€lves),  suos  (-08),  -a,  -nm  (-om),  their 

D.  8ibl,  to,  for  therniselves),  (own),  theirs. 

Ac.  86, 8686,    therniselves), 

-^b.  bS,  B989f  from,  with^  by  themi8elve8\ 
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Notes.— 1.  Inacriplions  show  sibel.  The  use  of  86s6  in  classicaJ  prose  is  r^alated 
mainly  by  artistic  reasons.    Suom  in  Gen.  PI.  from  sans  is  rare  and  early. 

2.  The  enclitic  -met  niay  be  added  to  ad  the  forms  of  egO  (except  nostnun),  to  all 
the  forms  of  ttl  (except  tfl  and  vestmm),  to  Bibij  86,  and  some  forms  of  auuB ; 
egDmet,  I  myself.  Instead  of  tfLxnet,  tflte  is  fouud  ;  from  which  early  poets  formed 
occasionally  tfitemet,  tfitixnet.  Met  is  also  occasionally  appended  to  forms  of  meoB 
(early)  and  tTLUS  (late). 

3.  The  enclitic  -pte  is  joined  very  rarely  to  forms  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  (mOpte, 
Pl.,  Men.  1059) ;  more  often  to  the  Abl.  Sing,  of  the  Possessives ;  it  is  especially  com- 
mon with  saO ;  suSpte  ingeniS,  by  his  own  genius. 

4.  From  noster  and  vester  and  also  from  cfiios,  whose  f  are  formed  the  Gentile 
adjectives  of  one  ending :  nostras,  of  our  country ;  vestrSs,  of  your  country ;  cfLiSs, 
of  whose  country  ?   G.  nostrStis,  vestrStis,  ctLiStis. 
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B.    DETERMINATIVE   PRONOUNS. 


I.  is. 

^e, 

that. 

SiNOUTiAR. 

Plural. 

N. 

is, 

ea, 

id, 

il,el,l. 

eae, 

ea, 

G. 

fiins. 

fiins. 

eias. 

eOrum, 

eSmm, 

eOrnm, 

D. 

el. 

el, 

el. 

ils,  els,  Is, 

Ac. 

emn, 

earn. 

id. 

eOs, 

eSs, 

ea. 

Ab. 

eS, 

ea, 

e6. 

ils,  els.  Is. 

Note.— The  following  variations  in  the  forms  are  found  :  N.  it  for  id  (post-cl.) ; 
G.  eilus  (inscr.),  gifts  (early  poetry)  ;  D.  eiSl  (inscr.),  gl,  ei  (early  poetry),  eae 
(f .) ;  Ac.  em,  im  (early),  for  eum ;  PI.  N.  Sis,  eels,  ieis,  ifii  (oarly  and  rare),  "for  el ; 
the  usual  classical  form  is  il;  G.  eum  (inscr.)  for  eSrum ;  D.  elels,  ggls,  igls  (inscr.), 
Jbns  (early  poetry  and  rare) ;  the  usual  classical  form  is  Us.  The  early  forms  sum, 
sam^  sSs,  sas,  for  earn,  eam,  eSs,  eSs,  are  cited  by  Festus.  Ace.  and  Abl.  Sing,  and 
Gen.  PI.  often  softer  Synizesis  in  early  poetry. 


2.  Idem  (is  +  dem),  the  satne. 

Singular.  Pi.itral. 

N.      Idem,        eadem,  idem.       Idem,  eldem,  ildem,  eaedem,      eadem, 

6.      giusdem,  giusdem,  ginsdem,  egrundem,  eamndem,  egrundem, 

D.     eldem,      eldem,  eldem,  Isdem,  elsdem,  ilsdem, 

Ac.    eundem,   eandem,  idem,       egsdem,  eSsdem,      eadem, 

Abl.  eOdem,      eadem,  eOdem.  Isdem,  elsdem,  ilsdem. 

Note.— Variations  in  form  :  N.  gldem,  isdem  (inscr.,  early)  for  Idem ;  D.  Idem 
(inscr.)  for  eldem ;  PI.  N.  Idem  (more  usual  in  poetry),  glsdem,  Isdem  (inscr.); 
D.  Ab.  ilsdem  (rare),  elsdem  (uncommon  in  classical  prose).    Synizesis  is  common. 

3.  ipse  (perhaps  is  +  pse),  Ae,  self. 


SmeuT.AR. 

Plural. 

N. 

ipse. 

ipsa. 

ipsum, 

ipsI, 

ipsae. 

ipsa. 

G. 

ipslus. 

ipslns. 

ipsIxLS, 

ipsgrum, 

ipsarum, 

ipsgrum. 

D. 

ipel. 

ipsi, 

ipsI, 

ipsls, 

ipsls, 

ipsls. 

Ac. 

ipeiim, 

ipsam. 

ipsnm, 

ipsgs. 

ipsas, 

ipsa. 

Ab. 

ipso, 

ipsa, 

ipsg. 

ipfllB, 

ipalB, 

vgRAsk. 
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Notes.— 1.  In  the  earlier  time  the  first  part  of  ipse  was  also  declined,  thns :  IT. 
eapse ;  Ac.  enxnpse,  eampse ;  Ab.  eOpse,  eapee-    otiier  forms  are  doubtful. 

2.  For  ipse  the  form  ipsuB  was  very  commonly  employed  in  early  Latin,  but  fades 
out  with  Terence,  and  later  is  only  sporadic. 

3.  Inflectional  variations  are  :  D.  ipsO,  ipsae  (late) ;  PI.  N.  ipsQ  (inscr.).    The  few 
other  forms  are  uncertain.    Ipslus  is  dissyllabic  twice  in  Tbbengb. 

4.  Flautus  shows  ipsissimus  (comp.  Gr.  avrdraros),  and  in  late  Latin  ipsinuu 
and  ipsima  are  found.    A  post-Ciceronian  colloquialism  was  isse,  issa. 

5.  Ipse  combines  with  -met :  ipsemet  and  ipslmet  (N.  PL),  both  rare. 

104.  C.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  First  Person. 

hic,  this. 


Sg.— N. 

hic, 

haec, 

hoc, 

Pl.- 

-hl, 

hae. 

haec,   thesef 

G. 

hHins, 

hfLins, 

hfLius, 

hOmm, 

hSrum, 

hOmm, 

D. 

hole, 

hole, 

hole, 

his, 

his, 

hb, 

Ac. 

hano, 

hanc, 

hoc, 

hOs, 

&5s. 

haec, 

Abl. 

hoc, 

hSc, 

hoc. 

his, 

his. 

his. 

Notes.— 1.  The  full  forms  of  hic  in  -ce  are  still  found  in  limited  numbers  in  early 
Latin  ;  G.  hOiusce  (in  the  phrase  hfiiasce  modi,  the  form  is  common  in  the  classical 
period  and  later) ;  D.  hAce  (inscr.)  ;  PI.  N.  h€lsce,  hisce  (not  uncommon) ;  G. 
hOnmce  (rare) ;  D.,  Ab.  hIsce  (in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  usually  before  vowels);  Ac.  hOsce, 
hasce  (not  uncommon  ;  occasionally  in  Cic). 

2.  Other  variafions  in  form  are  :  G.  h^US  and  hO^  (in  early  poetry  for  metrical 
reasons);  D.  hae  (rare  and  early);  Ac.  honc ;  PI-  N.  hdl,  hSlS  for  hi,  haec  for  hae  (in 
Plaut.  and  Ter.  regularly  before  vowels  or  h,  occasionally  before  consonants  ;  occa- 
sionally also  in  classical  times  and  later) ;  G.  hOnmc,  hSmnc  (early).  PI.  N.  hlo 
for  hi  and  D.  Ab.  hibas  for  hIS  are  doubtful. 

3.  HIC  combines  with  -ne.  Usually  -ne  was  appended  to  hlCd  eUs.t  and  the  e 
weakened  to  i.  Sometimes  -ne  is  added  directly  to  the  regular  forms.  The  examples 
are  frequent  in  early  Ijatin,  but  occur  also  in  Cic.  and  later  writers :  hlcine,  haecine, 
hOcine,  huicine,  htmcine,  hancine,  hOcine,  hScine,  haecine  (N.  Pl.  fem.), 
haecine  (N.  Pl.  ueut.),  hlscine,  hOscine,  hascine;  also  hicne,  haecne,  hOcne, 
hHiusne,  huncne,  hancne,  hOcne,  hScne,  haecne,  hOsne,  hasne. 

II.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  Second  Person. 

iste,  that. 

istnd,  Pl. — istI,  istae,        ista, 

istlus,  istOmm,  istSrum,  istOnim, 

istI,  istls,  istis,        istis, 

Ac.    istnm,     istam,     istud,  istOe,  istSs,        ista, 

Abl.  istO,        ista,        istO.  istis,  istls,        istb. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Dat.  Sing,  shows  istO  in  late  and  istae  in  early  Latin. 
2.  Iste  combines  with  -ce.    In  a  very  few  cases  (three  times  in  early,  once  in  late 
Ijatijoi)  this  -ce  is  retained  unchanged,  but  usually  it  is  shortened  to  -c.    The  following 
forma  €fccw,  all  except  istuo  (more  common  than  istud  in  classical  Latin)  and  istaeo 


Sq.— N. 

iste, 

ista. 

G. 

istlus, 

istlus. 

D. 

istI, 

istI, 
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(neater,  occasionally  in  Cic,  Ep.  and  later),  being  wholly  confined  to  early  and  late 
Latin.  N.  istic,  Istaec,  istuc  (istoc,  once) ;  D.  istlc ;  Ac.  istnnc,  istanc ;  Ab. 
istOc,  istSc.   Pi.  N.  istaec  (f),  istaec  (n.). 

3.  In  a  few  cases  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  -ne  is  appended  to  istice,  etc.^  tlie  preceding 
e  being  weakened  to  1 :  istacine,  istOcine,  istScine,  istOscin'. 


III.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  Third  Person. 


Sg.— 


•N. 

iUe, 

Ula, 

Hind, 

Pl.. 

-illf, 

illae, 

ilia, 

G. 

illfnR, 

mius, 

mins. 

momm. 

msmm, 

illOniin, 

D. 

illl. 

illf, 

illl. 

ilUs, 

ilUs, 

111X8, 

Ac. 

illmn, 

illam, 

mud, 

moB, 

iUas, 

ilia, 

Ab. 

mo. 

ills, 

mo. 

ilUs, 

illfs. 

ilUs. 

Notes.— 1.  Tlie  older  forms  from  stem  oUo-  occur  on  early  inscriptions,  in  laws,  and 
in  the  poets  (except  Plaut.  and  Ter.),  even  to  a  very  late  period,  as  follows  :  N.  oUnS, 
-e  (early) ;  D.  oil! ;  PL  N.  olU,  olla ;  6.  ollom,  ollSrum  (early) ;  D.  oll6is,  ollls ; 
Ac.  oUOb  (early).  "■ 

2.  Inscriptions  show  illat  occasionally  for  illud.  Other  rare  forms  are  :  G.  i|U 
(doubtful);  D.  iUae  ;  Pl.  N.  illei.    IllIllB  is  often  dissyUabic  in  early  LaUn. 

3.  Hie  often  combines  with  -ce,  which  is,  however,  usually  shortened  to  -c: 
ilUusce,  illSce,  illOce,  illOsce,  illSsce,  illlsce,  all  in  early  Latin  ,  shortened  forms : 
N.  iUic,  maec,  iliac;  B.  ilUc;  Ac.  illtmc,  illanc;  Ab.  illOc,  illSc;  Pl.  N. 
iUaec  (f.)»  illaec  (n.),  all  with  rare  exceptions  confined  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 

4.  A  few  cafies  of  combination  with  -ne :  illicine,  illancine  occur  in  Plautus  and 
Terence. 
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D.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

qui  (Substantive  and  Adjective),  who. 


Sg.-^N. 

qui, 

quae, 

quod. 

Pl.- 

qi^i. 

quae, 

quae, 

G. 

CfUUB, 

cuius. 

cQius, 

quOrum, 

quaruxn, 

quorum. 

D. 

cul, 

oul. 

cul, 

quibus. 

quibus. 

quibus, 

Ac. 

quern. 

quam. 

quod. 

quOs, 

quas. 

quae, 

Ah. 

quo, 

qua. 

quo. 

quibuS; 

quibus. 

quibus. 

General  Relatives  are  : 

Substantive,    quisquis,  whoever, 
Adjective,       (quiqui,        quaequae, 


quidquid,     quicquid,    whatever. 
quodquod);  whosoever. 


quicunque,  quaecunque,    quodcunque. 


whichever. 


Notes. — ^1.  Archaic  and  legal  are  quis  and  quid  as  relatives. 

2.  The  prevalent  form  of  Gen.  on  inscriptions  of  the  Republican  period  and  in  early 
Latin  is  quoius  ;  quius,  Cuiius,  and  other  variations  are  also  found.  Other  archaic 
forms  are  :  D.,  quoi.  D.  PL,  quels.  B.  Ab.  Pl.,  quIS  is  common  in  the  poets  at  all 
periods ;  and  also  in  prose  writers ;  but  not  cited  from  Caesar,  and  only  from  the 
letters  of  Cicero. 

3.  The  Abl.  Sing,  qui  for  all  genders  is  the  prevalent  form  in  early  times,  and  in 
combination  with  cum  is  preferred  to  quO,  qua  by  Cicero. 

4.  Quisquis  is  occasionally  used  as  an  adjective,  but  not  in  classical  Latin.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  but  rarely  in  Cicero,  it  is  used  for  quisque,  quidque.  The  Nora.  ^vw?,. 
of  the  adjective  quIquI,  etc.t  probably  does  not  occui.  In  tke  ol\iex  caaea  X2ck&  ioinsA  «xft 
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the  same  as  those  of  quisquis  and  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  osage.  In  comW- 
nation  with  modi  we  find  cnlCTlI  in  Gen.  sometimes  in  Cicero.  In  the  Plural  the 
only  form  found  is  quibtLSquibus.    (Liv.  xli.,  8, 10.) 

5.  In  qulciunque  the  -cnmque  is  often  separated  by  tmesis.  The  only  variations 
hi  form  are  quSiqaomque)  quSscuxnqae  in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally  qulscumque 
for  qTUbUBOumquO  (several  times  in  Cicero). 


106.  E.    INTERROGATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

Substantive,       quia  1  who  ?  quid  1      what  f 

Adjective.  qui  1  quae  1       quod  1     which  9 

Sabst.  and  Adj,  uter  %  utra  1        utrum  1  whoy  which  of  tvm  f 

Sg.  N.  quia  %  quid  1  who  f  what  ?  Possessive. 

G.  cuius  %  cuius  1  whose?  cflius,  cflia,  cfliuiu,  whose  9 

D.  cull  cul  1  tOf  for  whom  9 

Ac.  quern  1  quid  1  whom  9  what  9 

Ab.  qu5 1  quo  1  from,  with,  hy  whom  or  what  9 

The  plural  of  the  substantive  interrogative  pronoun  and  both  num- 
bers of  the  adjective  interrogative  pronoun  coincide  with  the  forms  of 
the  relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  who,  which, 

Strengrthened  Interrogrs^tives. 

Substantive,  quisnam?  who, pray?  quidnam?  what, pray 

ecquis  ?       is  there  any  one  who  f  ecquid  ? 


pray? 


Substantive,  quisnamf  wfu>,pray?  quidnam?  what,p 

ecquis  ?       is  there  any  one  who  ?  ecquid  ? 

Adjective,      quinami         quaenami  quodnam?  which, 

ecqull  ecqual  (ecquae)?  ecquod? 

Remark. — In  the  poets  qui  is  sometimes  found  as  a  substantive 
for  quis  in  independent  sentences.  In  dependent  sentences  the  use 
always  fluctuates.  A  difference  in  meaning  can  hardly  be  made  other 
than  that  qui  is  generally  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  qualis.  On 
the  other  hand,  quis  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  for  qui ;  usually,  how- 
ever, the  substantive  which  follows  is  best  looked  upon  as  in  apposi- 
tion. In  the  classical  period  qui  is  the  normal  form  for  the  adjective 
in  dependent  questions. 

Notes.— 1.  Inscriptions  show  here  and  there  quit  and  quot  for  quid  and  quod. 
Quid  is  sometimes  used  for  quod,  but  usually  in  the  plirasc  quid  nSmen  tibi  est  und 
only  in  early  Latin.  Sometimes  quae  seems  to  be  used  as  a  substantive,  but  another 
explanation  is  always  possible. 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  same  variations  occur  as  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  rela- 
tive.   The  Abl.  qui  means  how  ? 

3.  For  the  (leclenBion  of  uter  see  76. 

*  TbepoeaesBivc ouiuB  iqVLQiua)^  -a,  -um  vvaa  used  botii  aa  teVaXiv^i  «ax^ aaVsiXfexto^*.- 
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live.  It  is  freqnent  in  Plaut.  and  Teb.,  but  rare  in  other  authors.  Besides  the  Nom. 
the  only  forms  found  are  Ac.  quOium,  quOiam ;  Ab.  quSiS ;  Pl>  N.  qaOiae,  and, 
perhaps,  G.  PI.  qaSium. 

5.  Quisxiam  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  for  qnlnaill  and  qnlnam  occasion- 
ally for  quisnam  as  a  substantive.  The  -nam  may  be  separated  by  tmesis.  Eoquis 
and  eoqal  are  not  conmion,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  as  quis  and  qui, 
Ecquis  combines  with  -nam  to  form  ecquisnam  and  a  few  other  occasional  forms, 
as :  ecquaenam,  ecquidnam,  eoqaodnfun,  ecqaSnam,  eoqaSsnam. 


107.  F.    INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

I.  Substcmtive.     aliqois,  aliqua  (rare),  aliquid,  {somebody,  some  one 

quiS)  qua,  quid,  )      or  other. 

Adjective.        aliquL  aliqua,  aliquod,  / 

qui,  quae,  qua,  quod,  )  ^ 

Remark. — The  common  rule  is  that  quis  and  qui  occur  properly  only 
after  si,  nisi,  n6,  num,  or  after  a  relative  ;  otherwise  aliquis,  aliqul. 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  and  quis  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  adjectives  instead  of 
aliquI,  qui,  but  rarely  in  early  Latin.  Occasionally  (not  in  early  Latin)  aliquI  is  used 
as  a  substantive.    Qui  is  also  so  used,  but  only  after  si,  sin,  sive,  n6. 

The  use  of  quid  and  aliquid  for  quod  and  aliquod,  and  of  aliquod  for  aliquid, 
is  very  rare  and  late. 

2.  Besides  the  variations  in  form  mentioned  under  the  relative  and  interrogative,  the 
indefinitive  quis  shows  qu6s  as  an  early  form  for  qui  (N.  PI.),  and  in  PI.  Nom.  Ace. 
neut.  quae  and  qua  in  equally  good  usage.  Aliquis  Bhows  in  Abl.  Sing.  aliquI  (rare 
and  early),  in  the  PI.  Nom.  Ace.  neut.  always  aliqua,  and  not  unfrequently  in  post- 
classical  Latin  aliquis  for  aliquibus. 

2.  quldam,  quaedam,  quiddam  (and  quoddam),  a  certain,  certain  one. 

Remark. — Quldam,  quaedam  occur  both  as  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, but  quiddam  is  always  substantive,  quoddam  always  adjective. 
The  Plural  is  rare  in  early  Latin  (never  in  Plautus). 

3.  quispiam,  quaepiam,  quidpiam  (and  quodpiam),  some  one,  some. 
quisquam, ,  quicquam,  any  one  {at  all).     No  plural. 

Notes.— 1.  quispiam,  quaepiam  are  rare  as  adjectives.  In  the  neuter,  quippiam 
and  quoppiam  occur  rarely.  The  comic  poets  do  not  use  the  Plural,  and  it  is  rare 
elsewhere. 

2.  Quisquam  is  seldom  used  as  an  adjective,  except  with  designations  of  persons ; 
Bcrlptor  quisquam,  any  writer  (at  all),  Oallus  quisquam,  any  6a%d  {at  aU).  The 
corresponding  adjective  is  ^lus.  The  use  of  quisquam  as  a  femiuine  is  only  in  early 
Latm.  Quidquam  is  a  poor  spelling  for  quicquam.  In  Abl.  Sing,  quiquam  occurs 
occasionally.  In  Sing.  Gen.  Dat.  Ace.  frequently,  and  in  Plural  always,  forms  of  Wus 
wereaeed. 
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4.  qnlylis,     qoaeylis,     qnidylis     (and  quodvls),     }  any  one  you  please, 
qallibet,  quaelibet,  quidlibet  (and  quodlibet), )      you  like. 

Note.— QnlvISi  quaevls^  qullibet  (archaic  -labet),  qnaelibet  may  be  used  either 
as  substantives  or  adjectives,  but  quidvls,  quidlibet  are  substantives  only,  quodvis, 
quodlibet  are  adjectives  only.  Peculiar  forms  of  qulvls  are  G.  quoivis  in  quoivls- 
modl  (Plaut.)  ;  D.,  qaSvIS  (late) ;  Ab.,  qnlvIS  (Plaut.,  Tbr.),  and  the  compounds 
cfLiusvIscumqae  (Lucb.  ni.,  388)  and  quOvIsctunque  (Mart,  xiv.,  2, 1).  Qullibet 
may  be  separated  by  tmesis  into  qui  and  libet  (Sall.,  Cat.  5,  4). 

5.  quisqae,  quaeque,  qoidqae  and  quodque,  each  one. 
fLnnsquisque,  finaquaeque,  fLnumquidque  and  tLnumqaodquey  ea^h  one 

severally. 

Note.— Quisque  occurs  occasionally  in  early  Latin  as  a  feminine,  and  with  its  forms 
is  not  unf  requenUy  found  in  early  and  late  Latin  for  quisquis,  or  quICTUUqae.  Quid- 
que  is  substantive,  quodque  adjective.  In  the  Abl.  Sing,  qalque  occurs  occasionally. 
The  Plural  is  regular,  but  rare  until  post-classical  times.  In  Nom.  PI.  quaeque  is  either 
fem.  or  neuter. 

108.  The  declension  of  the  pronominal  adjectives  has  been 
given  in  76.     They  are  : 

mills,  -a,  -um,  any  ;  nfUlas,  -a,  -xun,  no  one,  not  one.  The  correspond- 
ing substantives  are  n6in5  (76)  and  nihil,  the  latter  of  which  forms 
only  niMU  (Gen.)  and  nihilO  (Abl.),  and  those  only  in  certain  combina- 
tions. 

nOnntUlus,  -a,  -am,  some,  fncmy  a,  declined  like  nOllus. 

alios,  -a,  -ud,  another;  the  Possessive  of  alios  is  alifinus. 

alter,  -era,  -erom,  the  other,  one  {of  two). 

neoter,  neotra,  neotrom,  neither  of  two, 

alteroter,  alterotra,  alterotrom,  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two, 

oterqoe,  otraqoe,  otromqoe,  ea^,h  of  two,  either.     ambO,  -ae,  -5,  both, 

otervls,    otravis,    otromvis,      )     ,  .  ,  ,  j,  n    1 

^    -.--^^     ^    -i-^^     ^       ,.^\    y  whichever  you  please  of  the  two, 
uterlibet,  otralibet,  otromlibet,  \  ^r     s-  j 


CORRELATIVES. 

109.    I.    CORRELATIVE  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 

Interrogativbs.  Demonstrativbs.  Relatives. 

qois  1        who  9  is,  that,  qol,  who. 

qoSlis  1     of  what  tSlis,       mich  (of  that  qoSlis,     as  {of  which 

hind  9  hind),  hi7id). 

gnantuB  I  h>ow  much  9     tantos,   so  much,  qoantos,  as  7nuch. 

gnott      Aowman^  ?     totf         so  many,  qoot,       asTrum'ii. 
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110.     II.    CORRELATIVE  PRONOMINAL.  ADVERBS. 

I .  Pronominal  adverbs  of  place. 


abil 

where  9 

ibi, 

there.                ub!, 

where. 

q:afi1 

where, 

hlCy  hfic, 

here,  this  way.  qnft, 

where,  which 

which  way 

9 

istic,  istSo, 
mic,  illSc, 

there,  tha/t  way. 
there,  yonder  way. 

way. 

undel 

whence  f 

inde, 
hinc, 
ifltinc, 
illinc, 

thence.              unde, 

hence. 

thence. 

thethcCy  from  yonder. 

whence. 

quOl 

whither  f 

hfLc,  (hoc,) 

thither.             quo, 
hither. 

whither. 

istflc,  (istCc,)  thither. 

illflc,  (illOc,)  thither,  yonder. 

2.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  time. 

qnand0 1    when  9        torn,  th>en. 

tunc,  at  that  time. 

nunc,  now. 

quotlBns  %  how  often  9  totiens,  so  often. 

3.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  manner. 

qaOmodo  1  qui  1  h^w  9  ita,  sic,  so,  thus. 

qaaml  how  much  9      tam,       so  much. 


qnandO,  when. 
qaoiUi  onxii. 

quotiSnSi  as  often  <u. 


at,  uti,  as. 
qoam,     as. 


111.    III.    COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  RELATIVE   FORMS. 

1.  The  relative  pronouns  become  indefinite  by  prefixing 
all-: 

aliqaantns,  somewhat  great;  aliqaot,  several,  some;  alicabi,  soms^ 
where;  alicunde,  from  somewhere;  aliqoandS,  at  some  time. 

2.  The  simple  relatives  become  universal  by  doubling 
themselves,  or  by  suffixing  -cunque  (-cninqne),  sometimes  -que : 

qaantuscnnqae,  however  great ;  quSliscimqae,  of  whatever  hind;  qaot- 
qaot,  however  many ;  ablcunqae,  wheresoever;  qnandOoanque,  quandSqae, 
whenever  ;  quotifiscunqae,  however  often  ;  utut,  in  whatever  way  ;  atcun- 
qne,  howsoever  ;  quamquam,  however,  altho%bgh. 

3.  Many  of  the  relatives  are  further  compounded  with  -vis 
or  -libet : 

qnantxislibet,  qaantnsvls,  as  great  as  you  please ;  ubivis,  where  you 
wiU  ;  qoamvlB,  as  you  please,  thought 
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THE  VERB. 

112.  The  inflection  given  to  the  verbal  stem  is  called  Con- 
jugation, and  expresses  : 

1.  Person  and  Number  ; 

2.  Voice — Active  or  Passive. 

The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action  proceeds  from  the 
subject :  amO,  /  love. 

The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  subject  receives  the 
action  of  the  Verb  :  amor,  /  am  loved. 

3.  Tense — Present,  Imperfect,  Future, 

Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

The  Present,  amo,  /  love  ;  Future,  amabo,  /  shall  love ; 
Pure  Perfect,  amavi,  /  have  loved  ;  Future  Perfect,  amavero, 
/  shall  have  loved,  are  called  Principal  Teiises, 

The  Imperfect,  amS^bam,  /  loas  lovmg  ;  Historical  Perfect, 
am&vl,  /  loved  ;  Pluperfect,  amaveram,  /  had  loved,  are  called 
Historical  Tenses. 

Remark. — The  Pure  and  Historical  Perfects  are  identical  in  form. 

4.  Mood — Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative. 

The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  mood  of  the  fact :  amo,  /  love. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  mood  of  the  idea :  amem, 
may  I  love,  I  may  love  ;  amet,  may  he  love,  he  may  love  ;  si 
amet,  if  he  should  love. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  the  mood  of  command :  ama,  love 
thou  I 

For  further  distinctions  see  Syntax. 

5.  These  forms  belong  to  the  Finite  Verb.  Outside  of  the 
Finite  Verb,  and  akin  to  the  noun,  are  the  verbal  forms  called 

Infinitive,  Supine,  Participle,  Gerund. 

The  Infinitive  active  and  the  Supine  are  related  to  the  noun,  the 
former  being  originally  a  Dative  or  Locative  and  the  Supine  showing 
two  cases,  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

No  adequate  uniform  translation  can  be  given,  but  for  the  general 
meaning  see  paradigms. 

223,  A  large  22umber  of  Verbs  have  the  passive  form  but 
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are  active  in  meaning  :  hortor,  /  exhort.     These  are  called 
deponent  (from  deponere,  to  lay  aside). 

114.  The  Inflection  of  the  Finite  Verb  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  personal  endings  to  the  verb  stems. 

1.  The  personal  endings  are  mostly  pronominal  forms,  which  serve 
to  indicate  not  only  person,  but  also  number  and  voice.    They  are  : 

Active.  Passivb. 

Sg. — I.  -m  (or  a  vowel,    coalescing  with    -r. 
the  characteristic  ending) ;  Pf .  I, 

2.  -s;  Pf.  -8-tI;  Impv.  -t5(d)  or  want-    -risor-re;  Impv. -reor-tor, 

ing, 

3.  -t ;  Impv.  t5(d)i  -tur ;  Impv.  -tor. 

Pl. — I.  -mns,  -mar. 

2.  -tis ;  Pf .  -s-tis- ;  Impv.  -te  or  -tOte,      -mini. 

3.  -nt ;  Pf .  6rant  or  6re ;  Impv.  -ntO(d),     -ntur ;  Impv.  -ntor. 

2.  The  personal  endings  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  in  the  Pres- 
ent Indicative  and  Imperative  only,  except  in  the  third  conjugation,  in 
some  forms  of  the  Future  Indicative.  In  the  other  tenses  certain 
modifications  occur  in  the  stem,  or  tense  signs  are  employed  : 

(a)  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  final  a  of  the  stem  is  changed  to  e(e) ; 
final  6  to  eS  (ea) ;  final  I  to  is  (ia)  ;  final  e  to  a  (a).  In  the  Future  In- 
dicative final  e  is  changed  to  a  or  6  (e) ;  final  I  to  ia  (i6,  ie). 

(b)  The  tense  signs  are  :  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  b5  (ba) ;  for 
the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  rfi  (re) ;  for  the  Future  Indicative  in  5  and  9 
verbs  bi  (b,  bu) ;  for  the  Perfect  Indicative,  I  (i) ;  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive, -erl;  for  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  era  (era);  for  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  iss6  (isse) ;  for  the  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  er!  (er). 

3.  The  stem  itself  is  variously  modified  ;  either  by  change  of  vowel 
or  by  addition  of  suffixes,  and  appears  in  the  following  forms  : 

(a)  The  Present  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and 
Future  tenses.     These  forms  are  called  the  Present  System. 

(b)  The  Perfect  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and 
Future  Perfect  tenses.     These  forms  are  called  the  Perfect  System. 

(c)  The  Supine*  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Future  Active  and  Per- 
fect Passive  Participles  and  of  the  Supine.  These  forms  are  called  the 
Supine  System. 

Note.— For  details  as  to  the  formation  of  these  stems,  see  132  ff. 

*  This  designation  i»  retained  because  it  is  an  established  terminus  tec/ilUous  /  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Supine  stem  is  uot  the  Btem  of  the  Partic\ptei&. 
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115.  1-  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  in  the 
Passive  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  Perfect  Passive  Parti- 
ciple with  forms  of  the  verb  sum,  /  am. 

2.  The  Future  Passive  Infinitive  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  Supine  with  the  Present  Passive  Infinitive  of  e5, 1  go. 

3.  The  infinite  parts  of  the  verb  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  endings  to  the  stems  : 


ACTIVB. 

Infinitive.      Pr.    -re, 
Pf.     -isse, 
Fut.  -tflrum  (-am,  -nm)  esse, 

Participles.   Pr.    -ns  (G.  -ntis), 

Pf.     

Fut.  -turns  (-a,  -um). 

Gerund.  Gerundive. 

-ndl  (-do,  -dam,  -dO).  -ndns  (-a,  -um). 


Passivb. 
rl,l. 

-tum  (-tam,  -tum)  esse, 
-tum  Irl. 

-tus  (-ta,  -tum). 

Supine. 
rtum ;  -ttL 
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The  Verb  mm,  lam. 

(Pres.  stem  es-,  Perf.  stem  fii-) 


INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Sg.— I. 

sum. 

I  amy 

sim. 

I  be, 

2. 

6S, 

thou  arty 

sis. 

thou  be. 

3. 

est. 

he,  she,  it  is 

sit, 

he,  she,  it  be. 

Pl.— I. 

sumus. 

we  are. 

simus. 

we  he. 

2. 

estis. 

you  are, 

sitis. 

you  he. 

3. 

sunt. 

they  are. 

sint. 

they  he. 

Itmtebpect. 

So.— I. 

eram, 

ItpaSy 

essem. 

I  were 

(forem). 

2. 

erSs, 

thou  wasty 

esses. 

thou  wert 

(fores), 

3. 

erat. 

he  was. 

esset, 

he  were 

(foret). 

Pl.~i. 

erSmns, 

we  were. 

ess6mns. 

we  were. 

2. 

erStis, 

you  were. 

essetis, 

you  were, 

3. 

erant, 

they  were, 

essent. 

they  were 

(forent). 

Sg.—i. 

er5. 

I  shall  he, 

Future. 

2. 

eris, 

thou  wilt  he. 

3. 

erit, 

he  will  he. 

Pl.— I. 

erimns, 

we  shall  he, 

2. 

eritis, 

you  vnll  he. 

S- 

enmt, 

they  mU  be. 

THE  VERB. 


^ 


Sg,— I.  fill, 

2.  foistl, 

3.  fait, 


Perfbct. 

/  }m,m  beeiif   I       faerimi 

was, 
thou  hast  heeUy        faeris, 

thou  wast, 
he  has  been,  he       faerit, 

was. 


I  have,  may  ham,  been, 

thou  have,  mayest  have, 

been, 
he  have,  may  have,  been. 


Pl. — I.  faimns,  we  have  been,  we 

were, 

2.  ftustiSi    you  have   been, 

you  were, 

3.  faSnint,  fdfire,  they  have 

been,  they  were. 


faerimuB,  we  have,  may  have,  been, 
faeritis,    you    have,    may    have. 


been, 

faerint,     they    have, 
been. 


may   have. 


So. — I.  faeram, 
2.  faerSSi 


Plupbrpkct. 
1  had  been,  foissem, 

thou  Tiadst  been,  ftiissfiB, 


3.  faerat,        ?ie  had  been.         foisset, 


Pl. — I.  faerSmns, 
2.  faerStiSi 


we  had  been,         foissemus, 
you  had  been,       foissfitis, 


3.  fuerant,      they  had  been.      foissent, 


/  had,  might  have,  been, 
thou  hadst,  mightsthave, 

been, 
he  had,  might  have,  been. 

we  had,might  have,  been, 
you  had,    might    have, 

been, 
they  had,  might  have, 

been. 


Future  Perfect. 


So. — I.  faer5,         I  shall  have  been. 

2.  faeris,        thou  wilt  have  been. 

3.  fderiti        he  will  have  been. 

Pl. — I.  faerXmoB,    we  shall  have  been. 

2.  faerltis,      you  will  have  been. 

3.  faerint,      they  unll  have  been. 

IMPERATIVE. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present.                                Future. 

Pres.  esse,    to  be. 

So.— I.  ,                 , 

Perf.  foisse,  to  have  been. 

2.  es,     be  thou,  estO,  thou  shall  be,    Fut.    fatOrum  (-am,  -um)  esse 

3.  ,  estO,  he  shall  be.  (fore),  to  be  aho^it  to 

be, 

PIm— I.  ,  PARTICIPLE. 

2.  este,  be  ye,      estOte,  you  shall  be, 

3.  ,  suntO,  they  shall  be.    Put.  fdtfLrus,  -a,  -um,  abovi 
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NoTBs.— 1.  Early  fonnfl  are  : 

(a)  In  the  Pres.  Ind.  6s  for  es ;  regularly  in  Plautus  and  Terbncb,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  is  disputed. 

{b)  In  the  Pres.  Subjv.  siem,  siSs,  siet,  sient ;  regular  in  inscriptions  until  the 
first  century  B.  C.  and  common  in  early  poets  chiefly  for  metrical  reasons  ;  side  by 
(Bide  with  this  occur  fuam,  fuas,  fuat,  foant  (also  Lucr.  iv.,  637,  Verg.  x.,  108,  Liv. 
XXY.,  12,  6),  which  are  taken  up  again  by  very  late  poets.    Sit  is  also  common. 

(c)  In  the  Impf .  Subjv.  the  forms  forem,  forSs,  foret,  forent  were  probably  in  very 
early  times  equivalent  to  fatHrus  essem,  etc.;  and  occasionally  this  force  seems  to  be 
still  present  in  the  later  period,  especially  in  Sallust  ;  usually,  however,  they  are 

'  equivalent  to  essem,  essSs,  esset,  essent ;  in  the  Inf.  fore  always  remained  the 
equivalent  of  futliruiii  esse. 

(d)  In  all  the  Perfect  forms  the  original  length  was  ffl-,  which  is  still  found  occa- 
sion^ly  in  early  Latin. 

(e)  Early  and  principally  legal  are  the  rare  forms  escit,  escet,  esit|  for  erit ; 
-essint  for  erunt. 

2.  The  Pres.  Part,  is  found  only  in  the  compounds  ;  ab-sSns,  absent^  and  prae- 
•6n8,  present. 

117.  Compounds  of  sum,  /  am, 

ab-stmi)      /  am  away,  absent   Pf .  ob-sum,  /  am  against,  I  hurt.    Pf . 

(abfal)  Sful.  obfal  or  offdi. 

ad-sunii      /  am  present.   Pf .  afEuI.  pos-sum,      /  am  able. 

dfi-sum,      I  am  wanting.  prae-sum,   I  am  over,  I  superintend, 

In-sum,      1  am  in.  pr5-sum,     /  am,  for,  I  profit. 

inter-sum,  /  am  between,  sub-sum,     I  am  under.    No  Pf . 

super-sum,  /  am,  or  remain,  over. 

These  are  all  inflected  like  sum ;  but  prosum  and  possum 
require  special  treatment  by  reason  of  their  composition. 

Prosum,  1  profit, 

118.  In  the  forms  of  prosum,  prod-  is  used  before  vowels. 


Present. 

Imperfect. 
Future. 
Perfect. 
Pluperfect. 
Fut.  Perf. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
prO-sim, 


INDICATIVE. 
prO-sum,  prOd-es,  prOd-est, 
prO-sumus,  prOd-estis,  prO-sunt, 
prOd-eram, 
pr5d-er0, 
prO-fuI, 
prO-fueram, 
pr0-fuer5, 

INFINITIVE.   Pres.  prOd-esse ;  Fut.  pr5-futtlrum  esse  (-fore) ;  Pekf.  pro-fuissa 


prOd-essem, 

prO-fuerim, 
prO-fuissem. 


Possum,  /  am  able,  I  can, 

119.  Possum  is  compounded  of  pot  (potis,  pote)  and  sum ; 
/  becomes  a  before  s;  in  the  perfect  foTma,  i  (jot-fai^  is  lost* 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Prbsbnt. 
Sg. — I.  pos-fiom,  /  am  able^  can,  pos-sim,  I  he  able. 

2.  pot-es,  pos-sis, 

•  3.  pot-est.  pos-sit. 


Pl.— I.  pos-sumuB, 

2.  pot-estis, 

3.  pos-sunt. 


pos-sImiiB, 

pos-sltis, 

pos-sint. 


Impbrfect. 
Sg. — I.  pot-eram,  I  was  able,  could,      pos-sem,  I  were,  might  be,  able. 

2.  pot-erS8|  pos-s6B, 

3.  pot-erat.  pos-set. 


Pl. — I.  pot-erSmuB, 

2.  pot-erStis, 

3.  pot-erant. 


po8-s6mu8, 

pos-s6ti8, 

po8-sent. 


FUTUBX. 


Sg. — I.  pot-er5, 1  shall  he  able. 

2.  pot-eris, 

3.  pot-erit. 

Pl. — I.  pot-erimus, 

2.  pot-eriUs, 

3.  pot-erunt. 

Sg. — I.  pot-ul,  I  have  heen  able, 

2.  pot-uistl, 

3.  pot-uit. 

Pl. — I.  pot-nimns, 

2.  pot-uistis, 

3.  pot-a6nmt. 


Perfect. 


pot-nerim,  /  have,  Tnay  h^ve,  been 

able. 
pot-nerls, 
pot-nerit. 

pot-nerimuB, 

pot-nerltis, 

pot-nerint. 


Pluperpect. 


Sg. — I.  pot-ueram,  /  had  heen  able. 

2.  .pot-aerSS| 

3.  pot-uerat. 

Pl. — I.  pot-ueramns, 
2.  pot-nerStis, 
J.  pot-nerant. 


pot-oissem,  /  had,  might  Aove, 

been  able. 
pot-uissfiB, 
pot-oisset. 

pot-uissfimuB, 
pot-aiss6ti8, 

pOt-TUBBQIiV 
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Future  Perfect. 

Sg. — I.  pot-uer5, 1  shall  have  been    Pl. — i.  pot-neriiiiiis, 

2.  pot-nerIS|  [abUy  2.  pot-nerltis, 

3.  pot-nerit.  3-  pot-uerint. 

INFlNrriVE.   Pres.,  posse,  to  be  able.   Perf.,  potnisse,  to  fume  been  able. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  early  Latin  the  fusion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  has  not 
fully  taken  place  ;  we  accordingly  find  not  unfrequently  :  potis  sum,  potis  es,  potis 
est,  potis  sunt ;  potis  siem,  potis  sis,  potis  sit,  potis  sint ;  potis  erat ;  pote 
foisset ;  and  sometimes  (even  in  classical  and  Augustan  poets)  potis  and  pote  alone, 
the  copula  being  omitted.    Partial  fusion  is  seen  in  Inf.  pot-esse,  potisse ;  Subjv. 

poti-sit  (inscr.),  poti-sset. 

2.  Occasional  passive  forms  (followed  by  a  passive  infinitive)  are  found  in  early 
Latin  (not  in  Plaut.  or  Ter.)  and  Lucretius  :  potestur,  possStur,  possitur,  poter- 
fitur.   Foterint  for  potemnt  is  doubtful. 

REGULAR  VERBS. 

SYSTEMS  OF  CONJUGATION. 

120.  I.  There  are  two  Systems  of  Conjugation,  the  The- 
matic and  the  Non-thematic  (132).  The  Non-thematic  is 
confined  to  a  small  class.  The  Thematic  System  comprises 
four  Conjugations,  distinguished  by  the  vowel  characteristics 
of  the  present  stem,  a,  6,  6,  i,  which  may  be  found  by  drop- 
ping -re  from  the  Present  Infinitive  Active.  The  consonant 
preceding  the  short  vowel  stem-characteristic  is  called  the 
consonant  stem-characteristic. 

2.  From  the  Present  stem,  as  seen  in  the  Present  Indica- 
tive and  Present  Infinitive  active ;  from  the  Perfect  stem, 
as  seen  in  the  Perfect  Indicative  active ;  and  from  the 
Supine  stem,  can  be  derived  all  the  forms  of  the  verb. 
These  tenses  are  accordingly  called  the  Principal  Parts; 
and  in  the  regular  verbs  appear  in  the  four  conjugations  as 
follows : 


Prbs.  Ind. 

Pres.  Inp. 

Perp.  Ind. 

Supine. 

I.  am-0. 

am£-re, 

amS-vI, 

amS-limi, 

to  love. 

II.  deie-0. 

d6l6-re. 

deie-vi, 

d6l6-tiim, 

to  blot  out 

mone-O, 

mon&-re. 

mon-ol, 

mon-i-tum, 

to  remind. 

III.  em-5. 

eme-re, 

6m-I, 

6m(p)-tum, 

to  buy. 

statn-0. 

statue-re. 

statn-I, 

statH-ttun, 

to  settle. 

8crIb-5, 

scrlbe-re. 

scrlp-sl. 

scrlp-tnm, 

to  write. 

oapi^, 

cape-re, 

c€p-I, 

cap-turn, 

to  take. 

IV.  Audi-0, 

aa(2r-rei 

audX-vl, 

audl-tvuii) 

tolieoff. 
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Rules  for  formingr  the  Tenses. 

121,  I.  The  Present  System,  From  the  Present  stem  as  obtained 
by  dropping  -re  of  the  Pres.  Inf.  Active,  form 

a.  Pres,  Suhjv.  by  changing  final  fi  to  e,  9  to  ea,  e  to  a  (or  -la),  I  to  la, 
and  adding  -m  for  active,  -r  for  passive  ;  Pres.  Impv.  Passive  by  adding 
-re;  Fut.  Impv.  by  adding  -to  for  Active  and  -tor  for  the  Passive  ;  Pres. 
Part,  by  adding  -ns  and  lengthening  preceding  vowel ;  Gerund  by 
adding  -ndl  after  shortening  S  and  S,  changing  I  to  ie,  and  in  a  few  verbs 
e  to  ie.  Pres.  Impv.  Active  is  the  same  as  the  stem  ;  Pres.  Itidic.  Passive 
may  be  formed  from  Pres.  Indie.  Act.  by  adding  -r  (after  shortenings), 

b.  Impf.  Indie,  by  adding  -bam  for  active  and  -bar  for  passive  to  the 
stem  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations  ;  to  the  lengthened  stem  in 
the  third  and  fourth  (e  to  6  or  ie,  I  to  ie)  ;  Impf.  Suhjv.  by  adding  the 
endings  -rem  and  -rer,  or  by  adding  -m  and  -r  respectively  to  the  Pres. 
Inf.  Active. 

c.  Future,  by  adding  -b5  and  -bor  to  the  stem  in  the  first  and  second 
conjugations  ;  -m  and  -r  in  the  third  and  in  the  fourth  (e  being  changed 
to  a  (ia) ;  I,  to  ia). 

2.  The  Perfect  System.  From  the  Perfect  stem  as  obtained  by  drop- 
ping final  I  of  the  Perfect,  form 

a.  Perf.  Sabjv.  Active  by  adding  -erim ;  Perf.  Inf.  Active  by  adding 
-iflse. 

h.  Plupf.  Indie.  Active  by  adding  -eram;  Ptup.  Suhjv.  Active  by 
adding  -issem. 

c.  Fut,  Perf.  Active  by  adding  -er5. 

3.  The  Supine  System.  From  the  Supine  stem  as  obtained  by  drop- 
ping final  -m  of  the  Supine,  form 

a,  Perf.  Part,  Passive  by  adding  -s. 

h,  Fut,  Part,  Active  by  adding  -rue  (preceding  u  being  lengthened 
toll). 

c.  The  Compound  Tenses  in  the  Passive  and  the  Periphrastic  forms 
by  combining  these  Participles  with  forms  of  esse,  to  he. 

Remark. — Euphonic  'changes  in  the  consonant  stem-characteristic. 
Characteristic  b  before  s  and  t  becomes  p ;  g  and  qu  before  t  become 
c ;  c,  g,  qn,  with  s,  become  x ;  t  and  d  before  8  are  assimilated,  and 
then  sometimes  dropped.     See  further,  9. 

8crIb-9,  scrlp-sl,  scrlp-tum ;  legO,  lec-tum ;  ooqn-0,  coo-tum ;  dIc-0,  dixl 
(dlc-sI) ;  iang-O,  iOnz-I  (iOng-sI) ;  ooqu-0,  oozl  (coqn-sl) ;  ed-0,  &-sum  (ed- 
fum) ;  ced-G;  cSs-sI  (cSd-sJ) ;  mitt-(),  ml-et  (mit-«l))  mis-«\]j(&k(^Vv3siV 
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122.  First  Conjugratlon. 

Conjugation  of  am&re,  to  love. 

pRiN.  Parts  :  am-0,  amS-re,  amft-vl,  amS-tom. 


ACTIVE. 


Prbsbnt. 


tKFBBFBOT. 


INDICATIVE. 

Am  lovingy  do  love,  love. 
Sg. — I.  am-0) 

2.  am&-«, 

3.  ama-t, 

Fl*. — I.  amS-muB, 

2.  ama-tis^ 

3.  ama-nt| 

Was  loving,  loved, 
Sg. — I.  amS-ba-m, 

2.  ama-bS-8| 

3.  ama-ba-t, 

Fl. — I.  am9-bS-muB, 

2.  ama^bS-ti8, 

3.  amS-ba-nt, 

FUTUBX. 

SJiall  be  loving,  shall  love. 
Sg. — I.  amfl-b^, 

2.  aina-bi-S| 

3.  amfi-bi-t, 

Pl. — I.  amft-bi-mas, 

2.  amS-bi-tis, 

3.  amS.-bu-nt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Be  loving,  may  love, 
ame-m, 
ame-0, 
ame-t. 

amg-miui, 

ame-tis, 

ame-nt. 


Were  loving,  might  love. 
ama-re-xii) 
amS-r6-s, 
ama-re-t. 

amS-r6-miui, 

araa-r&-tis, 

amS-re-nt. 


Perfect. 


Have  loved,  did  love. 
Sg. — I.  amfi-v-I, 

2.  amS-v-istl, 

3.  ama-y-it, 

Pl. — I.  aroS-v-imns, 
2.  amS-v-istis, 
3'  amS-y-Brwit  (-Are), 


Have,  m>ay  have,  loved, 
ama-y-eri-m, 
amfl-v-erl-s, 
ama-v-eii-t. 

ama-v-ert-mus, 
amS-y-erl-tis, 
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First  Conjugation. 

ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCnVB. 

Plufebfbot. 
Siad  loved.  Had,  might  have,  loved. 

Sg. — I.  amS-T-era-m,  amS-v-iBse-m, 

2.  amft-v-er&4i,  amS-v-iM6-s, 

3.  ama-T-era-t,  amS-v-isse-t. 

Pl. — I.  ama-v-erS-imis,  amS-v-issS-miui, 

2.  ama-T-erS-tis^  amS-T-iBsS-tis, 

3.  ama-T-«ra-nt,  amft-v-ine-nt. 

FUTUBB  PbBVSOT. 

ShaU  ham  loved. 
Se. — I.  amS-y-er-0, 

2.  amS-v-ed-B, 

3.  amft-v-eri-t. 

Pl. — I.  amS-y-erl-mus, 

2.  amS-y-0ri-ti8, 

3.  amS-y-«ri-nt* 

IMPBRATIVE. 

Sg.— I.  ,  , 

2.  ama,     love  thou,  amfi-tO,     thou  ahdtt  love. 

3.  .  ama-tO|     he  ahall  love. 

Pl.— I.  ,  , 

2.  amfi-te,  love  ye,      amS-tOte,  ye  ehaU  love, 
3*  9  ama-ntO,  they  shaU  love, 

XNPminvE. 
Fkbb.    amS^re,  to  love. 
Pebf.    amS-v-is86,  to  have  loved. 
Firr.     amfl-tOr-Tim,  -ani|  -um  esse,  to  he  about  to  love. 

GERUND.  SUPINB. 

N.    [amS^re],  loving, 

G,    ama-nd-I,  of  loving, 

D.    ama-nd-0,  to  loving, 

Ac.  [amfl-re],  Ac.  amS-tnin,  to  love, 

(ad)  ama-nd-iini,  loving,  to  love, 
Ab.  ama-nd-0,  hy  loving.  Ab.  ama-tll,  to  love,  in  the  loving* 

PARTICIPLES. 
PBB8BNT.  N.  amS-n-B  (G.  ama-nt-iB),  loving. 
FuTuias.    am^tttr-QS,  -a,  -um,  }mn2  about  to  lov«« 
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First  Conjufiration. 

PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 


Pbxbbnt. 


Am  loved. 
Sg. — I.  amo-r, 

2.  amS-ris  (-re), 

3.  amS-tnr, 

Pl. — I.  amfl-muri 

2.  amS-minl, 

3.  ama-ntnr, 


IjfPEBTXCT. 


Was  loved. 
Sg. — I.  am&-ba-r, 

2.  amfl-bs-ris  (-re), 

3.  ama-bS-tur, 

Pl. — I.  amS-bS-mnr, 

2.  ama-bS-minl, 

3.  ama-ba-ntur, 


Shall  he  loved,     . 
Sg. — I.  amS-bo-r, 

2.  amS-be-ris  (-re), 

3.  amS^bi-tnr. 

Pu-^i.  amfl-bi-mur, 

2.  amfi-bi-minl, 

3.  ama-ba-ntnr. 


FUTUBB. 


Pbbfkot. 


SUBJUNCnVB. 

Be,  may  he,  loved, 
ame-r, 

ame-ris  (-re), 
ame-tur. 

ame-mor, 
ame-minl, 
ame-ntnr. 


Were,  might  he,  loved, 
ama-re-r, 
ama-r&-ri8  (-re), 
ama-r6-tur. 

amfl-r&-miir, 
ama-rfr-minl, 
amS-re-ntnr* 


Have  heen  loved,  was  loved, 

Sg. — I.  ama-t-iui,  -a,  -am  sum, 

2.  es, 

3.  est, 

Pl. — I.  ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a  sumns, 

2,  estis, 

J,  sunt 


Have,  m>a/y  have,  heen  loved, 

ama-t-TLB,  -a,  -am  sim, 

sis, 
sit, 

ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a      slmus, 

sitis, 
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First  Conjugration. 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 


Had  been  loved. 


Pluperfect. 


SUBJUNCnVK. 


Sg. — I.  amfl-t-UB,  -a,  -nm  eram, 

2.  erSs, 

3.  erat, 

Pl. — I.  ama*t-I,  -ae,  -a  erfimuB, 

2.  erfitis, 

3.  erant. 


Had,  might  have,  been  loved, 
amfi-t-iui,  -a,  -vm   eisem, 


am&-t-I)  -ae,  -a 


esset, 
ewflmni, 

MSttiB, 

eneiit. 


FUTUBB  PXBFBOT. 

Shcdl  have  been  loved. 

So. — I.  ama*t-iiB,  -a,  -vm  erO, 

2.  eris, 

3.  exit. 

Pl. — I.  ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a       erimuB, 
2.  eritis, 

3»  enmt. 


IMFERATIVB. 


Pbbsent. 


FUTURB. 


So. 1. 


2.  ama-re,      be  thou  loved, 

3.  , 

Pl. — I.  , 

2.  amfl-mini,  be  ye  loved, 

3.  . 


amfl-tor-     ihou  shdlt  fte  loved. 
amS-tor,    he  ehaU  he  loved. 


ama-ntor,  they  ahall  be  loved. 


INFTNinVE. 

Pbes.        amfl-rl, 

Perf.        ama-t-nm,  -am,  -nm  eme, 

Fur.  ama-tum  Irl, 

FuT.  Pf.  ama-t-um,  -am,  -nm  fore. 


to  be  loved. 

to  have  been  loved, 

to  be  about  to  be  loved. 


PARTICIPLE. 
amS-t'nB,  -a,  -am,  loved. 


GERUNDIVE. 
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12Si  Second  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  ddlfire^  to  destroy  {blot  out). 

pRiN.  Parts  :  d61e-0,  d61&-re,  d6l6-yl,  dfilS-tam. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


Se. — dele-0, 
dSlS4h 
dele-t, 

Pl, — dSle-mus, 
dSlS-tii, 
dele-nt. 


SUBJV. 

dSlea-m, 

dSleft-*, 

delea-t, 

delea-mns, 

dSlefl-tis, 

dSlea-nt. 


INDIC. 


Prbsbnt. 


dele-o-r, 
dSlS-riB  (-re), 
delS-tnr, 

dele-mur, 

dele-miiil, 

<dSle-ntur. 


SUBjy. 

delea-r, 
dSleS-ris  (-re), 
dSlea-tnr, 

dSle-ft-mnr, 
dele-C-minl, 
dele-a-ntnr. 


So. — dSle-ba-m, 
dSle-bft^ 
delS-ba-t, 

Pl. — dele-bs-mni, 
dSle-bS-tis, 
deie-ba-nt 


SG.-^dSle-b-d, 

deie-bi-i, 
dele-u-t, 

Pl.— dSle-bi-mns, 
dele-bi-tii, 
dOlS-ba-nt. 


So.— delS-v-I, 
dSlS-v-istI, 
delS-v-it, 

Pl. — dSle-v-imns, 
dSlS-V'iatiBf 


dele-re-m, 

dele-rS-s, 

dSle-re-t, 

dSle-rS-miui, 

dele-rS-tis, 

dfilS-re-nt. 


d6l6-ba-r, 
dele-bS-riB  (-re), 
dele-bS-tnr, 

dSlS-bS-mur, 
dSlg-bS-mi2iI, 
dSle-ba-ntor, 


FUTUBB. 

dele-be-r, 
dSle-be-ris  (n\ 
d^le-bi-tur, 

dele-bi-mur, 

dSle-bi-minl, 

dSlS-bn-ntnr. 


Fbrfect. 


delS-v-eri-m, 

dSlS-v-erI-«i 

del6-v-eri-t, 

dele-v-erl-muB, 
del6-v-eri-tiB, 
i)f  dSlS-v-eri-nt, 


dele-t-iui  Bom, 
es, 
est, 


dsle-t-i 


sumuB, 
estis, 


dSlS-re-r, 
dele-rS-ds  (-reX 
dele-rS-tnr, 

dSlg-rS-mur, 
dele-rS-minl, 
dele-re-ntor. 


d6lS-t-nB  dm, 

8l8, 

sit. 


dele-t-I 


Bimiui 
litis, 


BBQULAfi    VEBB& 
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Second  Conjugratlon. 


ACTIVE 


INDIC. 


PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 


Sg. — dele-y-era-m, 
dglg-v-erfi-s, 
dSl&>y-«ra-t, 


SUBJV.                           INDIC.  SUBjy. 
Plittkbfect. 

dSlS-v-iBse-m,       d6lS-t-nB  eram,  del6-t-iui  essem, 

erSs,  OBSfiB, 

erat,  esset. 


delS-v-iss^, 
delS-T-isse-t. 


Pl. — dSle-v-erft-nmi,    dele-v-issS-miii,     d6l6-t-I    erfimuB,    d6le-t-I     essemus, 


dSlS-T-erS-tis,       dSle-v-issO-tiB, 
dSlS-y-era-nt,       d3l9-y-iise-nt. 


erfttis, 
erant* 


essfitis, 
Msent. 


Se.^dele-T-er-O, 
dSlS-y-eri-i, 
dSlS-y-eri4, 

Pl.— d9JS-y-€rI-miii| 
d6lS-y-eri-tii, 
d6l9-y-«ri-iit» 


Fbxsknt. 


PUTUKS  PeBFBCT. 

delg-t-UB  erO^ 
eris, 
erit. 

d6le-t-l     erimuB, 
eritis, 
enmt. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pdtubb.  Present. 


FUTUKB. 


So. 


d6l6, 


Pl. 


dQle4t^ 


dels-to, 
delg-to^ 


dele-tote, 
dele-ntO. 


dSlS-re, 


dele-tor, 
dele-tor. 


deie-mini, 


dele-ntor. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pubs.  dSlS-re. 

Pbbf.  dele-y-isse. 

Fur.   dele-ttlr-iuii,  -am,  -nm 


GERUND. 

N.    [dele-re]. 
G.      dele-nd-L 
D.     dele-nd-O. 
Ac.  [dele-re] 

(ad)  dele-nd-Qm. 
Ab.    dSle-nd-^, 


SUPINE. 


Ac.     dele-tum. 


Ab.     dele-tft 


Pres.      dele-rl. 

Perf.     dele-t-iim,  -am,  -Qm 

Put.        dele-tnm  Irl. 

FuT.  Pr.  dele-t-tun,  -am,  -nm  fore. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  N.  dele-n-s ;  G.  dele-nt-ls. 
Put.    dele-tfir-ui,  -a,  -urn. 
Perf.  dele-t-U8,  -a,  -um. 

GERUNDIVE. 
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124.  Like  delere,  to  destroy,  are  conjugated  only,  nere,  to  spin 
flere,  to  weep,  and  the  compounds  of  -plere,  fill,  and  -olere  grot 
(the  latter  with  Supine  in  -itum);  also  dere,  to  stir  up.    See  13  7  (^) 

All  other  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  retain  the  character 
istic  e  in  the  Present  System,  but  drop  it  in  the  Perfect  System 
changing  vi  to  ui,  and  weaken  it  to  i  in  the  Supine  System. 


Second  Conjugration. 

Conjugation  of  monere,  to  remind. 

PiUN.  Parts  :  mone-O,  mon6-re|  mon-nl,  moni-tmn. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

Present. 

So.- 

— mone-fl^ 

monearin, 

mone-o-r. 

monea-r, 

mong-8, 

monea-8, 

mone-ri8  (-re), 

moneS-ris  (-reX 

mone-t| 

monea-t, 

monS-tur, 

moneft-tnr, 

Pl.. 

— mone-imui, 

monea-mns, 

mong-mur, 

Tnone-S-mur, 

mone-tis, 

monea-tis, 

monS-minl, 

mone-S-xninI, 

mone-nt. 

monea-nt. 

mone-ntur. 

mone-a-ntnr. 

Imperfect. 

Sg." 

— mone-ba-m, 

monS-re-m, 

mone-ba-r, 

monS-re-r, 

monS-bfi-8, 

mone-r&-8, 

mone-bs-ris  (-re), 

monS-rS-ris  (-re)^ 

monS-ba-t, 

mon§-re-t, 

monS-bS-tur, 

mou&-r&-tar, 

Pl.. 

— mon&-bfi-miui, 

mong-re-muB, 

mone-bfi-nrar, 

monS-rS-mur, 

mone-bfi-tis, 

mong-rC-tis, 

monS-bS-minl, 

mon&-r6-xninI, 

mon6-ba-nt. 

mon6-re-nt. 

mone-ba-ntiir. 

mone-re-ntnr. 

Future. 

Sg.- 

— mone-b-8, 
mon6-bi-8, 
mon6-bi-t| 

monS-bo-r, 
monS-be-ris  (-re)^ 
monS-bi-tur, 

Pl. 

— monS-bi-muB, 
monS-bi-ti8| 
mone-bn-nt. 

mon§-bi-mTir, 

monS-bi-iniiil, 

mone-bn-ntor. 

Pbrpect. 

Sg.- 

— mon-u-I, 

mon-n-eri-m, 

raoni-t-us  stun, 

moni-t-us  sim, 

mon-n-istl, 

mon-u-eri-8, 

es, 

sis, 

mon-u-it, 

mon-u-eri-t, 

est, 

sit, 

Pl.- 

— mon-u-imus, 

mon-a-eii-muBi   moni-t-I    sumus, 

moni-t-I     sImTU 

mon-n-istia, 

mon-u-eri-tifi 

,                       estis, 

sitis, 

moD-U'Srunt  (•& 

re),  ra  on -u-eri-nt 

8\m\.. 

«»X. 
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Second  Conjufiration. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV, 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


Plufebfbct. 


Sg  — mon-n-era-m,     mon-n-isBe-m,  moni-t-iu  eram,       moni-t-as  essem, 
mon-n-erS-s,       mon-u-i886-s,  erSs, 

mon-n-era-t,       mon-n-isse-t.  erat, 

m 

Pl. — mon-n-erS-miu,  mon-n-isse-miu,  moni-t-I    erSmos,    moni-t-I 
mon-n-erS-tiB,    mon-n-i886-tiB,  er&tiB, 

mon-n-era-nt.     mon-n-isse-nt.  eraat. 


68868, 

e88et, 

68860108, 

e886ti8, 
e88ent. 


Sg. — mon-n-er-Q^ 
mon-n-eri-B, 
mon-n-eri-t, 

Pl. — mon-n-erl-mnSy 
mon-n-erI-ti8| 
mon-n-eri-nt. 


Present. 


BHttitbe. 


Future  Perfect 

moni-t-iu  erO, 
oris, 
erit, 

moni-t-I    erimoB, 
eriti8, 
enmt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 


Future. 


Sg. 


mone, 


Pl. 


mone-tO, 
monS-tO, 


mon§-re, 


mong-tor, 
mong-tor, 


mong-te, 


mone-tSte, 
mone-nt6. 


mone-minl, 


mone-ntor. 


INFmiTIVB. 
Pres.   monO-re.  Pres.       monS-rL 

Perf.  mon-n-i88e.  Pbrf.       moni-t-mn,  -am,  -nm 

FuT.     moni-ttlr-iim,  -am,  nm  e88«.         Fut.        moni-t-nm  Irl. 

FuT.  Pp.  moni-t-nm,  -am,  -nm  fore. 


GERUND.  SUPINE. 

N.       [mone-ro]. 

G.        mone-nd-I. 

D.        mone-nd-0. 

Ac.      [monS-re]  Ac.  moni-tnm. 

(ad)  mone-nd-nm. 
Ab.      mone-iid-0.  Ab.  moni-tfL 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.   N.  mong-n-s ;  G.  mone-nt-ift 
FuT.     moui-ttlr-ns,  -a,  -nm. 
Perf.   moni-t-ns,  -a,  -nm. 

GERUNDIVE. 
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126. 


Third  Conju^ration. 


Conjugation  of  emere,  to  bug. 

Prin.  Parts  :  em-o,  eme-re,  6m-I,  6iii(p)-tiiiiL 


INDIC. 

Sg. — em-o, 
emi-s, 
emi-t, 

Pl. — emi-nmsy 
emi-ti8, 
emu-nt. 


Sg. — emS-ba-m, 
eme-b&-f, 
eme-ba-t, 

Pl.— eme-bfirimis, 
emS-bft-tii, 
eme-ba-xit. 


Sg. — ema-m, 
eme-s, 
eme-t, 

Pl. — eme-mnSy 
eme-tis, 
eme-nt. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVR 

•SUBJV. 

INDIC.                       SUJtfV. 

Pbbsbnt. 

ema-xn, 

em-o-r,                  ema-r, 

ema-s, 

eme-ris  (-re),        emft-ris  (-reX 

ema-t, 

emi-tnr,                emO-tnr, 

■» 

ema-miu, 

emi-mur,               emO-miir, 

ema-tis, 

emi-mixil,              ema-mini, 

ema-nt. 

emu-ntnr.             ema-ntnr. 

Sq.— Sm-I, 
em-istX, 
em-it, 

Pl. — gm-ixniu, 
G/n-iatiB, 


Imfbrfkct. 

eme-re-m,  eme-ba-r,  eme-re-r, 

eme-re-s,  eme-b&-ri8(-re,)  eme-r«-ris  (-re), 

eme-re-t,  eme-bfi-tnr,  eme-rfi-tnr, 


eme-rfi-moB, 

eme-r6-ti8, 

eme-re-nt. 


emS-bfi-mor, 
emO-bfi-minl, 
eme-ba-ntnr. 


eme-rfi-mor, 
eme-rfi-minly 
eme-re-ntnr. 


6m-eri-m, 

em-eri-s, 

Sm-eri-t, 

em-erl-miu, 
§m-erI-tiB, 
Sm-erant  (-Bre).  dm-eri-nt. 


Future. 

ema-r, 

eme-ris  (-re^ 
eme-tur, 

eme-nmr, 
eme-mixil, 
eme-ntnr. 

Pbbfect. 

emp-t-OB  stun, 


6mp-t-I 


est, 

STunns, 

estis, 

sunt. 


6mp-t-iis   sim, 
sis, 
sit, 

Cmp-t-f     slmus, 
sitis, 


REGULAR   VERBS. 


Third  Conjufiratlon. 


ACTTVB. 

PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBjy. 

Pluperfect. 

Sg.— em-era-m, 
em-erS-8, 
em-era-t, 

Sm-iase-m, 

8m-i886^s, 

em-iflse-t, 

Smp-t-OB  eram, 
erfis, 
erat, 

emp-t-OB 

essem, 
esset. 

Pl.  — em-erS-mns, 
em-er&-ti8, 
Sm-era-nt 

em-is89-miu, 

em-i889-tis, 

Sm-isse-nt. 

emp-M     erSmoB, 
er&tis, 
erant. 

emp-M 

68800111% 

e886ti8, 
«Ment. 

Fdtubb  Perfect. 

Sg.— €m-«HI^ 
em-erb, 
Bm-eri-t, 

emp-t-OB  erO, 
eris, 
erit, 

Pl. — 6m-eri-]ii]ii» 
6iii-0ri-*]i't« 

0 

smitt* 

IMPBRATIVB. 

Present. 

Sg.     

erne, 

FUTUBB. 

emi-tO, 
emi-tO, 

Present. 
eme-re, 

Futubb. 

emi-tor, 
emi-tor, 

Pl. 

emi-te. 

emi-tOte, 
emu-ntO. 

emi-minl. 

emu-ntor. 

Pbbs.  eme-re. 
Pbbf.  em-i8ie. 
Fdt.   Smp-tflr-nm,  -am,  -nm 

GERUNB. 

N.    [eme-re]. 
G.     em-e-nd-I. 
B.    em-e-ad-O. 
Ac.  [em-e-re] 

(ad)  em-e-ndun. 
Ah,  em-^nd-O, 

6 


INFINITIVE. 

Prbs.      em-L 

Perf.     emp-t-nm,  -am,  -nm 

Fur.    .   emptom  Irl. 

Fut.  Pf.  emp-t-mn,  -am,  -nm  fore. 


SUPINE. 


Ac.  emp-tum. 
Ab.  emp-tfL 


PARTICIPLES. 

Prbs.  N.  eme-n-8 ;  G.  eme-nt-ia 
Fut.     emp-tHr-us,  -a,  -um. 
Perf.  Cmp-t-ns,  -a,  -urn. 

GERUNDIVE. 
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KBGULAR   VERBS. 


126,  Many  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  with  stem  in  ie  (PreA 
Indie,  in  16)  weaken  this  ie  to  e  before  -re,  and  to  i  before  m,  fl^ 
and  t  in  all  tenses  of  the  Present  System  except  the  Future. 
Otherwise  they  follow  the  inflection  of  eme-re. 

These  verbs  are  capiO,  cnpio,  fitcid,  fodio,  fngio,  iadd,  pario, 
qnatio,  rapid,  sapid,  and  their  compounds ;  also  compounds  of 
-licid,  -spicid,  and  the  deponents  gradior  and  its  compounds, 
morior  and  its  compounds,  patior  and  its  compounds. 

Synopsis  of  Present  System  of  cape-re,  to  take, 

Pbin.  Parts  :  oapi-0,  oape-re,  oSp-I,  oap-tnm. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVB. 


mnic. 


SXJBJV. 


1NDIC. 


SXJBJV. 


J 


Present. 

Sg. — capi-0, 
capi-s, 
capi-t, 

capia-m, 

capia-B, 

capia-t, 

capi-o-r, 
cape-riB  (-re 
capi-tnr. 

0, 

capia-r, 
capiS-ris  (-re), 
capifl-tnr. 

Pl. — capi-mos, 
capi-tis, 
capiu-nU 

capia-mos,            capi-mor, 
capia-tis,              capi-minl, 
capia-nt.               capiu-ntnr. 

» 

capiarmnr, 

capia-minX, 

capiariitiir. 

JJIFBBFBOT. 

Sg.— capiS-barm, 
etc. 

cap-e-re-m,            capi-e-ba-r, 
etc.                       etc. 

cape-re-r, 
Uc. 

a  UTUIUB. 

Sg. — capia-m, 
capiB-B, 
etc. 

capia-r, 
capie-ris  (-re^ 
etc. 

• 

IMPERATIVE. 

Prbs. 
Se.— cape, 

capi-te. 

Put. 
cap-i-tO, 
cap-i-t5, 
capi-tOte, 
capiu-nt9 

Pbes. 
cape-re, 

capi-minL 

1 

Put. 
capi-tor, 
capi-tor, 

capiu-ntor. 

pREs.  cape-re. 

INFINITIVE. 

cap- 

•L 

PARTICIPLE. 

■ 

GERUND. 

GERUNDIVE. 

AtKA    capiB'U-B, 

G. 

eapie-nd-X. 

ea>^\<&-ii<i*\k&^  -a^-om. 

BBGULAB  VEBB& 
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187. 


Fourth  Conjufiratlon. 

Conjugation^  of  andire,  to  hear. 


Pbin.  Parts  :  andi-O,  andl-re,  andl-vl,  aadl-tnm. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

UIDIO. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

Pbbsent. 

Se- 

— audi-5, 
aud!-s, 
audl-t, 

andia-m, 

aadifi«B| 
andia-t, 

audi-o-r, 
audi-ris  (re), 
audl-tnr, 

audia-r, 
audifi-tis  (-re), 
audia-tnr, 

Pl.- 

— audi-miu, 
audi-tis, 
audlu-nt. 

audiS-moB, 

audiS-tis, 

aadia-nt. 

audl-mnr, 
audl-mini, 
audi-u-ntnr. 

audiS-nmr, 
andlS-minl, 
andia-ntar. 

IXFBBFBCT. 

SG.-^audie-ba-m, 
audie-b&-B, 
audie-ba-t, 

andl-re-m, 

audl-r6-s, 

audl-re-t, 

audiS-ba-r, 
audle-bS-ris  (re), 
audie-bfi-tnr, 

audl-re-r, 
audi-re-ris  (-re), 
audi-re-tnr. 

Pl.- 

— audie-bS-miu, 
audie-bfi-tis, 
audie-ba-nt. 

audi-re-xmis, 

audT-r6-tis, 

audl-re-nt. 

audiS-bfi-mnr, 
audie-bs-mini, 
audiS-ba-ntnr. 

audl-r6-mnr, 
audl-re-mini, 
audl-re-ntur. 

Fdtubb. 

Sg.- 

-audia-xDi 
audie-s, 
audie-t, 

audia-r, 
audie-ris  (-re)! 
audie-tnr, 

Fl.- 

— audie-mna, 
audie-ti8, 
audle-nt. 

audie-mnr, 
audie-minl, 
audie-ntnr. 

Pbsfbct. 

Sg.- 

-audi-y-I, 
audi-y-isti, 
audl-y-it, 

andl-y-eri-m, 

audl-y-eri-B, 

audl-y-eri-t, 

audl-t-OB  812111, 
es, 
est, 

audl-t-OB  Sim, 
Bit, 

Pl. — audx-y-imiu, 
audi-y-istiB, 
audl'V'Bnmt  (-& 

audl-y-eri-mii8,   audl-t-I    samas,     au(U-M    Btaam^ 
audl-y-eri-tis,                     estis,                       sltis, 
re),    audi-v-eri-iit.                     vmX..                      «asX« 

\ 
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REGULAR   VERBS* 


Fourth   Conjufiratlon. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


nn)ic. 


SUBJV. 


mDic. 


SUBJV. 


audi-y-i88d-8, 
aadl-y-i886-t, 


Sg. — audl-v-era-m, 
au(lI-v-«rft-B, 
audl-y-era-t, 

Pl. — audl-v-era-mos,   audl-y-iss6-xmis, 
audl-y-erS-tis,      audi-y-i886-tiB, 
audl-y-era-nt.      audl-v-isse-nt. 


Plufbbfsot. 
audl-y-i886-m,         audl-t-os  eram, 


erfis, 
erat, 

audl-t-I   erSmoB, 
er&tis, 
eraat. 


audl-tn-B  essem, 
essfis, 
esset, 

audl-t-I  essSmns, 
essStis, 
etsent. 


Sg. — audI-y-er-0, 
audl-v-erl-B, 
audl-y-eri-t, 

Pl. — audi-y-eri-mna, 
au<U-y-eri-tis, 
au<U-y-eri-nt. 


Pbbsbnt. 

Sg. 

audi. 


PUTUBB  PbBPBCT. 

audi-t-oB  erO^ 
eris, 
erit, 

andi-t-I    erimiu, 
eritisi 
enmt* 

niPERATlVB. 

Future.  Present. 


Pl.- 


audi-to. 


audi-tO, 
aud!-tOy 

audl-tOte, 
audiu-ntO. 


audl-re, 


Ftttubb. 

audl-tor, 
audi-tor. 


audl-minL 


audiu-ntotw 


Fres.  audl-re. 
Perf.  audl-y-isse. 
FuT.   audi-ttlr-ixmi  -am, 

GERUND. 

N.   [audl-rej. 
G.     audie-nd-L 
D.    audie-nd-O. 
Ac.  [audl-re] 

(ad)  audie-nd-om. 
Ab.  audie-nd'd. 


-Qm     esM 


INFINITIVE. 

Fres.      audl-rl. 

Perf.      audl-t-om,  -am,  um 

Fur.       audl-tnm  Irl. 

FuT.  Pf.  audl-t-nm,  -am,  -nm    fore. 


SUPINE.  PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  N.  audie-n-s,  G.  audie-nt-i|i< 
FuT.    audl-tflr-os,  -a,  -um. 
Perf.  audl-t-os,  -a,  -tun. 
Ac.  audl-tnm. 

GERUNDIVE. 

Ab.  audl-tCl.  audv^-Tkii-^QA)  -^^  -uxsu 


DEPONENT   VERBS. 
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DEPONENT   VERBS. 

.128.  Deponent  verbs  have  the  passive  form,  but  are  active 
in  meaning.  They  have  also  the  Present  and  Future  Active 
Participles,  and  the  Future  Active  Infinitive.  Thus  a  depo- 
nent verb  alone  can  have  a  Present,  Future,  and  Perfect 
Participle,  all  with  active  meaning.  The  Gerundive,  how- 
ever, is  passive  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  conjugation  diifers  in  no  particular  from  that  of  the 
regular  conjugation. 

I.  First  Conjufiratlon. 

Conjugation  of  hortarl,  to  exhort. 

Prin.  Pabts  :  hort-or,  hortS-rl,  hortS-tus  sum. 

INDICATTVB. 


Exhort. 
So. — ^hort-o-r, 

hortS-riB  (-re), 
hortS-tnr, 

Pl.— hortfi-mnr, 
hortft-minl, 
horta-ntnr. 

Was  exhorting. 
So.— horta-ba-r, 

hortfl-bS-rifl  (-re), 
hortS-bft-tur, 

Pl.  — hortflp-bS-mor , 
hortA-bS-minI, 
hortfi-ba-ntnr. 

ShaM  exhort. 
Sg. — hortS-bo-r, 

horta-be-ris  (-reX 
hortS-bi-tnr, 

pL. — hortfi-bi-mnr, 
hortft-bi-miiil, 
hortS-bn-ntnr* 


SUBJUNCnVB. 
Pbbsbnt. 

Be  exhorting i  may  exhort 
horte-r, 
horte-ris  (-re), 
horte-tnr, 

horte-mnr, 

horte-mini, 

horte-ntnr. 

Imperfect. 

Were  exhorting,  might  exhof 
horta-re-r, 
horta-r9-riB  (-re), 
horta-r9-tiir, 

hortS-r9-miir, 
hortfi-re-minl, 
hortS-re-ntos.      "^ 

FUTDBB. 
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Perfect. 
Ha/ve  exhorted,  exhorted.  Have,  inay  have,  exhorted, 

Sg. — horta-t-os,  -a,  -um  sum,  .  hort&t-iu,  -a,  -nm  sixn, 

est,  sit, 

Pl. — ^horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a      simmB,  hortS-t-I,  -ae,  -a       8lma8, 

estis,  sltis, 

sunt.  sint. 

Flufebtbct. 
Had  exhorted.  Had,  might  have,  exhorted* 

So. — hortfl-t-os,  -a,  -nm  eram,  horta-t-os,  -a,  -urn  essem, 

erSs,  essfis, 

erat,  esset, 

Pl. — hortfl-t-I,  -ae,  -a      erSmos,  hort&-t-I,  -ae,  -a      essemos 

er&tis,  essfitis, 

erant.  essent. 

FUTUBB  PbRFSOT. 

Shall  have  exhorted. 
So. — hortS-t-os,  -a,  -van.  er5, 

eris, 
erit, 

Pl. — hort£L-t-X,  -ae,  -a       erimos, 

eritis, 
enint. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present.  Pdtttbb. 


So. 


Pl. 


horta-re,  exhort  thou,  horta-tor,  thmi  shalt  exhort. 
horta-tor,  he  shaU  exhort 


hortS,-minI,  exhort  ye. 


horta-ntor,  they  ahaU  exhort, 

INPINrnVE.  PARTICIPLES. 

pREs.  horta-rl,  to  exhort.  Pres.  horta-n-s,  exhorting. 

Put.   horta-tfLr-nm,     am,  -nm  esse,  Fut.   hortS-tHr-ns,  -a,  um,  aboui 

to  he  about  to  exhort.  to  exhort, 

Perf.  hortat-nm,  -am,  -nm  esse,  to  Pbrp.  horta-t-ns,  -a,  -um,  having 

have  exhorted.  exhorted, 

P.  P.  hortat-um,  -am,  -um  fore.  GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE  horta-nd-ns,  -a,  -um,  \pne\  to  he 
Ac.     horta-tum,  to  exhort,  for  ex-  exhorted, 

horting,  GERUND. 

Ah.    hortH'tflL,  to  exhort,  m  the  ex-  6.  horta-nd-I,  of  exhorting, 
Aorting, 
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9.    Second,  Third,  Fourth  Conjufirations. 

Synopsis  of  veren,  to  fear;  loqui,  to  speak;  mentiri,  to  lie. 

P&IN.  Parts  :  vere-or,  vere-rl,  veri-tas  sum;    loqu-or,  loqu-I,  lootl-tiiB  Bum; 

menti-or,  mentl-n,  mentl-toB  Bom. 

INDICATIVE. 


n. 


in. 


17. 


Imfebf. 
Put. 
Pert. 
Plupf. 
Put.  Pp. 


Pbes. 


vere-o-r,  loqu-o-r,  menti-o-r, 

vere-ris  (-re),  e/c,    loque-ris  (-re),  efe.,    mentl-ris  (-re),  efo., 


ver6-ba-r, 
vere-bo-r, 
veri-t-U8  sum, 
veri-t-os  eram, 
ven-t-UB  er5. 


loqu5-ba-r, 
loqua-r, 
locH-t-OB  sum, 
locQ-t-UB  eram, 
locfl-t-OB  erO. 

SUBJUNOnVR 


mentie-ba-r, 
mentia-r, 
mentl-t-os  stun, 
menti-t-os  eram, 
menti-t-os  erO. 


verea-r,  loqnarr,  mentia-r, 

verea-ris  (-re),  etc.y  loquO-ris  (-re),  etc.,  mentiS-ri8(-re),e^.; 


Impekf. 

ver6-re-r, 

loque-re-r, 

menti-re-r, 

Perf. 

veri-t-us  sim, 

loca-t-OB  sim, 

mentl-t-OB  sim, 

Plupf. 

Yeri-t-oB  essem. 

locQ-t-OB  essem. 
IMPERATIVE. 

menti-t-OB  eBsam. 

PBB8. 

vere-re^ 

loque-re. 

mentl-re, 

P^DT. 

verB-tor. 

loqui-tor. 
INFlNlTlva, 

mentl-tor. 

PRE8. 

verB-rl, 

loqu-I, 

mentl-rl, 

FUT. 

veri-tfLr-um  esBe, 

locu-ttlr-nm  esse, 

mentl-tOr-ixm  esse; 

Perf. 

veri-t-um  esse, 

locCL-t-nm  esse, 

mentl-t-um  esse. 

Put.  Pf. 

veri-t-um  fore. 

locU-t-ixm  fore. 

PARTIOIPT-ES. 

menti-t-um  fore. 

Pre8. 

ver6-n-B, 

loquS-n-B, 

mentiS-n-B, 

Put. 

veri-tflr-uB, 

loca-tilr-UB, 

menti-tOr-aB, 

Perf 

veri-t-UB. 

locQ-t-UB. 

mentl-t-OB. 

GERUND. 

vere-nd-I,  etc.. 

loque-nd-I, 

mentie-nd-I, 

GERUNDIVE.  vere-nd-U8, 

loque-nd-us, 

1                            ^              A 

mentie-nd-UB, 

SUPINB. 

veri-tum, 

locu-tum. 

mentl-tum. 

veri-tfl. 

locH-ttL 

LLi&IiW-\IAL« 
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Periphrastic  Conju^ratlon. 

129.  The  Periphrastic  Conjugation  arises  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Future  Participle  active  and  the  Gerundive 
with  forms  of  the  verb  sum. 

ACTIVE. 

.  INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Pbbs.  amStOnui  (-a,  -nm)  sum,  amStllmi  (-a,  -nm)  lim, 

Am  about  to  love.  Be  ahout  to  love, 

Impf.  amStllmi  eram,  amStllmi  essem, 

Was  ahout  to  love.  Were  ahout  to  love. 

FuT.  amfitfLnu  erO, 

Shall  he  ahoui  to  love, 

Perf.  amStttms  fal,  amfttlinui  ftieriiii, 

Have  been,  was,  ahout  to  love.     Have,    may   ha/ue,   been 

ahout  to  love, 

Plupf.         amStllms  faeram,  amStllmi  faiMem, 

Had  been  ahout  to  love.  Had,   might  ha/ve,  been 

ahout  to  love. 

FuT.  Pebf.   amStlinui  ftierO, 

Shall  have  been  about  to  love. 

INFINITIVE.   Pbe8.        amSttlr-nm  (-am,  -urn)  esse,  To  he  ahout  to  love, 
Pbrf.       amStHr-om  fuisse,  To  have  been  ahout  to  love, 

PASSIVE. 


Pbes. 

amandos  (-a,  -urn)  sum, 

amandos  (-a,  -om)  lim, 

Have  to  be  loved. 

Have  to  be  loved. 

Impf. 

amandns  eram, 

Had  to  be  loved. 

Had  to  he  loved. 

Put. 

amandus  erO,  Shall  have  to  be  loved. 

Pbrf. 

amandos  ful, 

amandns  foerim, 

Hatje  had  to  he  loved. 

Have  had  to  be  loved. 

Plupf. 

amandns  ftieram) 

amandos  foissem, 

Had  had  to  be  loved. 

Should  have  had  to  he 
loved. 

INFINITIVE.   Prbs.      amandnm  (-am,  -nm)  esse,  To  have  to  be  loved. 

Perf.      amandom  foisse,  To  ^ove  had  to  be  loved. 
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Notes  on  the  Pour  Conju^rations. 
130.  His  Present  System, 

1.  Present  Indicatiyb.— (a)  In  the  third  person  Singular  active,  early  Latin,  and 
occasionally  later  poets,  often  retain  the  original  loigth  of  Towel  in  the  endfaigs  -fit,  -flt, 
and  -It  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  oonjogationa.  Final  -It  in  the  third  conjuga- 
tion is  rare,  and  due,  perhaps,  to  analogy  or  to  metrical  neoenity.  In  the  first  person 
Plural  the  ending  -infls  is  foond  a  few  times  in  poetry.  In  third  person  Plural  an 
earlier  ending,  -<mti|  is  found  only  in  a  Carmen  Saliare,  and  is  disputed.  The  ending 
-ont  is  frequent  in  early  Latin  for  -nnt. 

(b)  In  the  second  Singular,  passive,  in  all  tenses  of  the  Present  stem,  the  ending  -re 
is  much  more  conmion  in  early  Latin  than  -rifly  and  is  r^^ular  in  Cic.  except  in  the  Pr. 
Indie,  where  he  prefers  -rifl  on  account  of  confusion  with  Pr.  Inf.,  admitting  -re  only 
in  deponents,  and  then  but  rarely.  In  general,  in  the  Pr.  Indie,  -re  is  rare  in  the  first 
and  second  conjugations,  more  rare  in  the  third,  and  never  found  in  the  fourth,  in  prose 
authors.  Post^ioeronian  prose  writers,  e.  g.,  Lnrr,  Tacitus,  prefer  -ris,  even  in  the 
other  tenses  of  the  Present  stem.    The  poets  use  -ris  or  -re  to  suit  the  metre. 

2.  Imfebfect  Indicativb.— In  the  fourth  conjugation,  instead  of  -i6-,  we  find  in 
early  times  -I-.  This  is  common  in  early  Latin  (especially  solbam)*  in  the  poets  to  suit 
the  metre,  and  occasionally  in  later  prose.  In  the  verb  eO,  and  its  compounds  (but 
unbfire  varies),  this  form  was  r^ular  always. 

8.  Future  Indicatiyb.— Plautus  shows  sporadic  cases  of  -It,  as  erlt|  vfinlblt 
(▼0iieO).  In  the  fourth  conjugation  -IbO  for  -iam  is  y&ry  common  in  early  Latin 
(eqiecially  selbO),  and  forms  in  -IbO  of  the  third  conjugation  are  occasional. 

4.  Present  Subjunctive.— Final  -fit  of  the  third  person  Singular  active  is  occa- 
sional in  early  Latin  and  also  in  later  poets.  In  early  Latin  the  active  endings  -im,  -Is, 
-it,  -int  are  found  in  dare  (and  some  compounds),  which  forms  very  often  dnim, 
dl^,  doit,  dnillt.    On  similar  forms  from  eiNW,  see  116 ;  from  edere,  see  172. 

5.  Imperative.— (a)  Four  verbs,  dlcere,  dHoere,  fikCere,  ferre  (171),  form  the  Pr. 
Impv.  active  dic,  dtlc,  &C|  fer.  But  in  early  Latin  dloei  dUoe,  &oe  arc  not  uncommon. 
The  compounds  follow  the  usage  of  the  simple  verbs,  except  prepositional  compounds 
of  fiusiO.    Scire,  to  know,  lacks  the  Pr.  Impv.  lol. 

{b)  The  original  ending  of  the  Fnt.  Impv.  active  -tOd  is  found  in  early  inscriptions, 
but  very  rarely. 

(c)  The  Pr.  Impv.  passive  (second  and  third  Singular)  ends  occasionally  in  early  Latin 
in  -minO.    AppellfiminO  (do.  Leo.  ni.  3,  8)  as  third  Plur.  is  a  blunder. 

«.  Present  Inpinitivb  Passive.- The  early  ending  -rier  (-ier)  is  very  common  fai 
early  Latin  and  occasionally  in  poetry  at  all  periods.  Plautus  shows  about  140  such 
formations.    In  literary  prose  it  does  not  appear  till  very  late. 

7,  The  Present  Participlb  occurs  sporadically  in  early  Latin  with  the  ending 
-fie,  -Hf  the  n  having  been  omitted  owing  to  its  weak  sound ;  see  12,  r.  x. 

8.  The  older  ending  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  the  third  and  fourth  conju- 
gations was  -undOB ;  and  -endlU  was  found  only  after  u.  In  classical  times  -iindlUI 
is  frequent,  especially  in  verbs  of  third  and  fourth  conjugations.  Later,  -endoB  «s  the 
regular  fonn. 

181.  The  Perfect  System. 

I.  Syncopated  Forms. — The  Perfects  in  -fivl,  -fivl,  -IvI,  often  drop 
the  V  before  8  or  r,  and  contract  the  vowels  throughout,  except  those  in 
-iTl,  which  admit  the  contraction  only  before  s. 

The  syncopated  forms  are  found  in  all  periods,  and  in  the  poets  are 
ased  to  suit  the  metre. 
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Pbbfbot. 

Sing.  1.  . 

2.  amftvisti,  amSstL        dfilevisti,  dfiUsa        audlvistl,  andlstl 

Plub.  1.  

2.  amSvistis,  amfistiB.     dfilSvistiB,  delfietis.      andlvistis,  andlirtiB. 
8.  amSySnmtjamSnmt.  dfilfiySnint,  dSlenmt.  andlvfinmt,  andiimiitt 

SuBjy.    amfiverim,  amfirim,    d6l6verim,  dSlSrim,     andlverim,  andierim, 

etc.  etc.  gtff, 

Plupbbfbgt. 
Imdio.  amSyeraniy  am&ram,     dfilSveram,  dfilSram,    andlyeram,  andieram, 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

SuBjy.  amfiyisseiii,  amSflsem,   dfilfiyiflsem,  dfilMseiii,  andXviBsem,  andlBsenii 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

FUTUBB  PeBTBCT. 

am&verO,  amSrO,  dfilQyerO,  dfilfirO,  andXyerS,  andierO^ 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

Infinitive  Pbrpbct. 
amfiviBse,  amfisse.         dSlfivisse,  dSlfisse.        andXvigse,  audfiwe. 

2.  In  the  first  and  third  persons  Sing,  and  in  the  first  person  PL 
of  the  Perfect,  syncope  occurs  regularly  only  in  Perfects  in  IvI,  and 
no  contraction  ensues.  It  is  most  common  in  the  Perfects  of  Ire 
(169)  and  petere.  In  other  verbs  this  syncopation  is  post-Ciceronian, 
except  in  a  few  forms.  So  Cicebo  uses  dormiit,  Snidiit)  ezpediit,  molliit, 
eapiit  (also  Plautus)  ;  Caesab,  commOniit,  resdit,  qoaesiit.  Dfisinere 
forms  desii  and  dfisiit,  once  each  in  early  Latin  (Cicebo  uses  dfiititi 
and  dSfititit  instead),  and  then  in  post- Augustan  Latin ;  dfisiimas  is 
cited  once  from  Cicebo.  The  unsyncopated  forms  are  always  common 
except  those  of  Ire  (169),  which  are  very  rare  in  classical  prose,  but 
occur  more  often  in  the  poets  for  metrical  reasons. 

Note.— The  forms  nOmiis  (Enn.  =  nOvimuB),  6nSrrfima8  (TER.,Ad.,36s)»  &•■ 
moSi  mfLtfimos,  and  nSrrfimas  (Prop.),  sufimiu  (Lucb.),  in  the  Perfect,  are  sporadic 
and  sometimes  doubtful. 

3.  nOvI,  /  ktww,  and  mOvI,  /  have  moved,  are  also  contracted,  in 
their  compounds  especially. 

SiNo.— 2.  nOstl.   Plub.— 2.  nOstis.   3.  nOront.   Subjv.  nQriiOi  etc. 
Pluff.  nOrani)  etc.    Subjv.  nOsseni)  etc.    Inf.  nOsse. 
Bat  the  Fut.  Perf .  nOrO  is  found  only  in  compounds. 

Similar  contractions  are  seen  in  m0vl|  but  not  so  often ;  iflyl  shows  also  a  few 
cases  of  syncope  in  poetry. 

4.  (a)  In  the  early  Latin  poets  frequently  and  occasionally  in  later,  syncope  takes 
place  in  Perfects  in  -si.  These  drop  the  s  and  contract.  A  few  cases  are  found  in 
Cicero,  especially  in  the  letters.  Examples  are  diztl  (found  also  in  Cic.  and  probably 
an  earlier  formation,  and  not  by  syncope  for  dlzlstl) ;  dflxtl,  principally  in  compounds; 
intellextl  (once  in  Cic);  scrlpstl ;  misti  (inlsisti)  and  several  others  ;  also  scrlpstls. 

ib)  Akin  to  these  are  a  number  of  forms  in  -sO  for  Fut.  Perfect ;  -sim  for  Pf . 
Subjv.  and  more  rarely  -sein  for  Plupf .  Subjv.    These  forms  are  most  usual  in  the 
third  coDjugatioD,  but  are  also  not  uufrequent  in  tihe  otXiet  tkcise  \  \.\i\3A, 
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1.  FiOyre  Perfect :  faz5  (faoere) ;  capsO  (capere)  and  compoimd8  ;  iflsBO  (iubSre ; 
Vebo.)  ;  amfiwO  (amSre) ;  aervSssO  (aervfire)  and  componnds,  together  with  some 
others. 

2.  Perfect  SvJbjunctwe:  faxim  and  compounds;  dtbdm;  aosim ( andCre,  also 
used  by  Cic.) ;  itUHum ;  empsiin  (emere) ;  loc&ssim  (locfire) ;  negSssim  (negSre). 
In  the  second  and  thu^  persons  Sing.,  where  the  Fnt.  Pf .  Indie,  and  the  Pf.  Subjv.  are 
identical,  the  forms  are  much  more  common.   The  plural  forms  are  much  less  frequent 

3.  Pluperfect  Svlifunctive :  fejum;  prO-mlssem ;  intel-lex68 ;  re-c6886t  and  a 
few  other  forms ;  QrSpsfimilB  (Hob.,  S.^  i.  5,  79).    These  forms  are  rare. 

4.  Infinitive:  dize;  d6-spexe;  ad-dtlxe,  etc. ;  intel-lexe;  de-trfixO)  etc. ;  ad- 
▼eze ;  ad-mlBsei  and  a  few  others.  Also  the  Future  forms  fiyenmcSssere,  reconcili- 
Sssere,  impetrSssere,  oppflgnSssere. 

The  exact  origin  of  these  forms  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  common  view  is 
that  they  are  aoristic  formations. 

5.  From  the  earliest  times  the  third  Plural  of  the  Pf .  Indie,  active  shows  two  end- 
ings, -Sront  (later  -6nmt)  and  -Ore.  The  form  in  -6nmt  was  always  preferred,  and 
in  classical  prose  is  the  normal  form.  The  form  in  -Ore  seems  to  have  been  the  popu- 
lar form,  and  is  much  liked  by  Liyy  and  later  writers.  Tacitus  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred -flmnt  for  the  Pure  Perfect,  and  -fire  for  the  Historical  Perfect.  The  poets 
scan,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  at  all  periods  also  finmt. 

6.  In  r^ard  to  the  other  endings,  we  have  to  notice  in  early  Latin  -b  occasionally 
iu  the  Pf .  Subjv.  and  Fut.  Pf .  Indie,  active ;  Perfects  in  -il  are  always  written  with  -igi- 
on  inscriptions ;  in  other  Perfects  the  third  person  Singular  in  -At  (older  .fit),  or  -It ; 
as  dedet ;  occasionally  the  first  person  ends  in  -SI  and  the  second  iu  -istA.  Peculiar 
forms  are  dedrot  (ded^O))  (for  dedenmt))  fSc6d  (for  fScit),  and  a  few  others. 
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132.  With  the  exception  of  the  verbs  siiin,  /  am,  edo,  lent, 
eo,  I  go,  fero,  /  bear,  void,  I  wish  (perhaps  do,  I  give),  and 
their  compounds,  most  of  whose  forms  come  directly  from 
the  root,  all  verbs  in  Latin  form  their  stems  from  the  root  by 
the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  of  a  combination  of  a  vowel  with  a 
consonant.    This  vowel  is  called  the  thematic  vowel ;  see  190. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  some 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  the  stem  thus  formed  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  conjugation  ;  in  other  verbs  the  present 
stem  shows  different  forms  from  the  other  stems. 

1.   THE    PRESENT    STEM. 

133.  !•  ^«  Stem  or  Thematic  class :  To  this  class  belong  those  verbs 
whose  stems  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  thematic  vowel  (usually  i, 
sometimes  u)  to  the  root,  as  in  the  third  conjugation,  or  to  a  stem 
formed  by  the  addition  of  &,  i,  or  i  to  the  root,  as  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  fourth  conjugations.  The  stem  thus  formed  is  seen  (with 
lengthened  vowel  sometimes)  in  all  forms  of  the  verb.  To  this  class 
belong  verbs  of  the  &rst,  second,  and  fourth  eoii^Mga.\\.oiv&,  «Ai<^  vo.  ^'^ 
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third  (a)  verbs  formed  from  a  strong  root,  i,  «.,  verbs  with  I,  f^  S,  i»  <S 
ae,  an ;  and  with  e  in  the  stem  ;  as  dloO  (=  ddoO),  dIleO  (=  dono5),  rSdO, 
cMO,  rOdO,  caedO,  plaudO ;  vehO,  vergO,  pendO,  etc.;  (b)  verbs  formed  from 
a  weak  root,  t,  e.,  those  with  vowel  I,  tl,  d,  and  probably  those  with  ft: 
as  dl-yidO)  forO,  ol9  (olere),  ago. 

II.  Ths  Reduplicated  class :  The  Present  stem  is  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, with  i  in  the  reduplicated  syllable  : 

gen-,  gl-gn9  (for  gi-gen-o),  gl-gne-r0,  to  heffet ;  sta-,  il-itO,  fl-fte-re,  to 
set,  stand.  Compare  stfire,  to  stand.  Other  forms,  as  8ld0(for  si-s(e)do), 
serO  (for  si-so),  and  perhaps  bibO,  have  the  Reduplication  concealed. 

III.  T?ie  T  class :  The  root,  which  usually  ends  in  a  guttural,  is 
strengthened  by  to,  to  :  fieotO  (flec-),  fieote-re,  to  bend, 

IV.  The  Nasal  class:  In  this  class  the  root  is  strengthened  by 
no,  ne,  the  nasal  being  inserted 

A.  In  vowel-stems  :  sinO  (si-),  sine-re,  to  let ;  linO  (li-),  line-re,  to  be- 
smear. 

B.  After  the  characteristic  liquid  :  oemO  (cer-),  oeme-re,  to  sift, 
separate  ;  temnO  (tem-),  temne-re,  to  scorn. 

Notes.— 1.  After  1  assimilation  takes  place  :  pellO  (for  pel-n9),  pelle-re,  to  drive. 

2.  In  a  few  verbs  the  strengthened  forms  (-no  after  a  vowel,  -ino  after  a  liqoid)  are 
confined  mainly  to  the  third  person  Plural  active  of  the  Present,  and  are  found  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city;  daniint  (=dant),  ezplSnunt 
(=  ezplent),  neqolnont  (=  nequeont),  and  a  few  others. 

C.  Before  the  characteristic  mute  :  vincO  (vie-),  vince-re,  to  conquer  ; 
frangO  (fbao-),  frange-re,'/o  break;  fandO  (fud-),  fande-re,  to  pour. 

Before  a  p-mute  n  becomes  m:  mmpO  (rup-),  mmpe-re,  to  rend; 
cnmbO  (cub-),  combe-re,  to  lie  doum. 

D.  Here  belong  also  those  verbs  in  which  the  root  is  strengthened 
by  -nuO,  nue;  as  stemnO  (ster-),  stemne-re,  to  sneeze. 

Note.— In  verbs  like  tinguO,  Isoak^  the  consonantal  a  disappears  before  a  conso- 
nant in  the  Pf .  and  Supine  :  tinzl,  tinc-tnm. 

V.  The  Inchoative  class :  The  Present  stem  has  the  suffix  -soo,  -see. 
irS-scor,  Jam  in  a  rage  ;  crS-scO,  I  grow  ;  ob-dorml-BcO,  I  fall  asleep; 

apI-8Cor,  I  reach;  pro-ficl-scor,  I  set  out ;  nanol-scor  (nag-),  Iget;  nO-tcO 
(=  gn0-8o9),  Ibecoms  acquainted  ;  pG-809  (=  porc-8o9),  /  (^mam^  ;  mIs-ceO 
(=  mic-sc-eO),  I  mix;  dlsoQ  (=  di-dc-scO),  /  learn.  A  number  of  Incho- 
atives are  derivative  formations  from  substantives  ;  as,  lapidescO  (from 
lo,"!^)^  I  become  stone. 

VI.  The  I  class :  Instead  of  the  simple  thematic  vowel  i  the  root  is 
increased  by  the  form  ie.  In  some  forms  of  the  Present  stem,  i.  e.,  the 
Pr.  Inf.,  Impf.  Subjv.,  second  Sing.,  Pr.  Impv.,  this  appears  in  the 
form  e;  in  some  other  forms  it  appears  as  i:  ci^-({  (gj^-),  cape-rO)  to 
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Hots.— Yerbt  of  the  fourth  conjugation  also  belong  to  the  i  class ;  but  for  con- 
venience the  i  class  is  here  rei^tjicted  as  above. 

VII.  The  Mixed  class :  Some  verbs  that  originally  belong  to  the 
i-class  have  gone  over  in  the  Pi'esent  stem  to  the  forms  of  the  stem 
class :  as  yeniO  (ven-),  yenl-re,  to  come;  videO  (vm-),  vidA-re,  to  see;  sonO 
(son-),  Mftfi-re,  to  sound, 

11.   THE   PERFECT   STEM. 

184.  I.  Perfect  in  -vl  (or  -ui) :  These  are  formed  by  the  addition 
(a)  Of  -vl  to  the  stem  as  it  appears  in  the  Present  Inf.  in  combina- 
tion with  the  thematic  vowel.    To  this  class  belong  the  Perfects  of  the 
first  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  the  few  verbs  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion mentioned  in  124  ;  amS-re,  amS-yl ;  audl-re,  audl-yl ;  del6-re,  del6-Yl. 

(6)  Of  -nl  to  the  Present  stem  after  its  characteristic  vowel  is 
dropped.  Here  belong  the  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion ;  mone-re,  mon-nt 

II.  Perfect  in  -si:  These  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -8l  to  the 
root ;  which  is,  as  a  rule,  long  either  by  nature  or  position  This  class 
comprises  a  large  number  of  verbs  in  the  third  conjugation  in  which 
the  stem-characteristic  consonant  is  a  mute  ;  three  in  which  it  is  -m 
(preme-re)  to  press ;  stime-re,  to  take  ;  oon-tem(n)e-re,  to  scorn) ;  and  a  few 
in  which  it  is  -s,  as  llr-O,  /  hum^  fis-sl ;  haereO,  /  d/icA;,  haesi  (=  haes-sl). 

Examples  are  rCpO,  /  creep,  rep-sI ;  scrlbO)  /  write,  scrlp-sI ;  dIcO,  /  say, 
dizl  (=  dfend) ;  oorpO,  I  pluck,  carp-sI ;  rfidO,  I  scrape,  rSsI  (=  rfid-sl). 

Note.— But  verbs  in  -ndC,  take  I  in  the  Perfect :  d6fend-9,  /  strike  (ward)  off, 
d6fend-I ;  perhaps  because  they  formed  originally  a  redtq)licat€d  perfect ;  as,  mandO, 
I  chew,  man(di)dl ;  so  (fe)fendl,  I  Mine  struck. 

III.  Reduplicated  Perfects :  These  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
unstrengthened  root  its  first  consonant  (or  consonantal  combination) 
together  with  the  following  vowel,  a  and  ae  being  weakened  to  e,  or,  if 
the  root  began  with  a  vowel,  by  prefixing  e,  and  adding  the  termination 
-L  In  Latin  but  few  of  these  forms  remain,  and  they  have  been  vari- 
ously modified  :  dlscO,  /  learn,  di-diol ;  spondeO,  /  pledge,  spo(s)pondI ; 
taufO,  /  touch,  te-ti-gl;  ttmdO,  /  strike,  tutud-I;  ago,  /  act,  6gl 
(=  e-ag-i)  ;  emo,  /  buy,  eml  (=  e-em-I). 

In  composition  the  reduplication  is  in  many  cases  dropped  ;  so 
always  in  compounds  of  oade-rO)  to  fall ;  caede-re,  to  fell ;  cane-re,  to 
sing  ;  fUle-rB)  to  deceive  ;  pange-re,  to  fix ;  parce-re,  to  spare ;  pare-re. 
to  hea/r ;  pendfi-re,  to  hang ;  pimge-re,  to  prick  ;  tange-re,  to  touch ; 
tende-re,  to  stretch  (occasionally  retained  in  late  Latin)  ;  tond6-re,  to 
shear  (but  occasionally  retained  in  late  Latin)  ;  tunde-re,  to  strike. 
IMm^-Wi  to  learn,  always  retains  it,  and  so  ptece-re,  to  demand,  and  ad- 
mardin,  to  biie.     Of  compounds  of  ourre-re,  to  ruu,  vQkQB<Qxt«t^  ^^%s^<^ 
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drops  the  reduplication,  praecnrrere  always  retains  it ;  the  others  vary. 
Of  compounds  of  dare,  abscondere  usually  drops  it,  but  all  trisyllabic 
compounds  that  change  the  a,  and  all  quadrisyllable  compounds,  retain 
it.     Compounds  of  sistere,  to  set,  and  stSre,  to  stand,  retain  it. 

IV.  Perfect  in  t  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  with  AsJiort  stem- 
syllable,  take  I  in  the  Perfect,  after  lengthening  the  stem-syllable  and 
changing  &  into  6.  In  many  cases  these  Perfects  are  the  remains  of 
reduplicated  forms  :  legO,  /  read,  leg-I ;  yide-0,  /  see,  vld-I ;  fodi-0,  / 
stab,  fBd-I ;  fagi-9,  I  flee,  fttg-I ;  £rang-9,  /  break,  £r6g-I. 

V.  Denominative  verbs  in-u5,  like  acnO,  /  sharpen;  metii5, 1  fear; 
also  8tema5,  /  sneeze,  form  the  Perfect  in  -u-I  after  the  analogy  of  pri- 
mary verbs,  and  the  formation  in  -nl  gradually  extended  in  Latin. 

III.    THE    SUPINE    STEM. 

135.  I-  Supine  in  -turn,  Perfect  Passive  Participle  in  -tus:  The 
stems  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -tu  or  -to 

(a)  To  the  stem  as  it  appears  in  the  Present  Infinitive  active.  Here 
belong  most  verbs  of  the  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  those  verbs 
of  the  second  conjugation  that  are  mentioned  in  124  :  amft-tiun,  d6l6- 
ttun,  audl-tum.  Those  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  which  form 
Perfect  in  -ul,  form  the  Supine  stem  by  weakening  the  thematic  vowel 
e  to  i,  and  adding  -tu,  -to,  except  c6n86-re,  to  deein,  do€6-re,  to  teach, 
mlsoe-re,  to  mix,  ten6-re,  to  hold,  torr6-re,  to  scorch,  which  omit  the  the- 
matic vowel,  and  form  cSnsum,  doctom,  mlxtaxn,  (tentum),  tOstum. 

(Jb)  To  the  unstrengthened  stem.  Here  belong  most  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  and  the  five  verbs  of  the  second  just  given,  with 
s}K)radic  forms  in  the  other  conjugations  :  cap-turn  (capiO,  /  take), 
r6p-tum  (r6p0,  /  creep),  dic-tum  (dIcO,  /  say),  fac-tum  (faciO,  /  do). 

In  combinations  of  -t-with  a  dental,  assimilation  took  place,  giving 
usually  88  after  a  short  vowel  and  s  after  a  long  vowel :  scissum  (scindO, 
/  cleave),  caesoin  (caedO,  I  felt).  On  the  analogy  of  this  and  under  the 
influence  often  of  Perfect  in  -8l,  we  find  -s-  also  in  some  other  stems  : 

1.  In  stems  with  a  guttural  characteristic  ;  as,  fix-um  (fIgO,  I  fix)  ;  often  with  a 
preceding  liquid  :  mersom  (mergO,  /  dip;  Pf.  mersi);  tersmn  (tergeO,  /  wipe; 
Pf .  tarsi) ;  parsom  (parc5, 1  spare ;  Pf .  parsi,  old) ;  spar-siim  (spargS,  /  sprinkle  ; 
Pf.  sparsi) ;  mul-sum  (mulgeO,  I  milk ;  Pf.  mul-sl) ;  but  far-tum  (farciQ,  /  sinf: 
Pf.  farsi) ;  tortiim  (torqueO,  I  twist ;  Pf .  torsi) ;  indul-tum  (rare  and  post-classical, 
from  indulgeO,  lindtUge ;  Pf.  indulsD. 

2.  In  one  with  a  labial  characteristic  :  ISp-sum  (ISbor,  Tslip). 

3.  In  some  stems  with  characteristic  s;  as,  c6nsum  (c6nse5,  I  deem;  see  I.  a.) ; 
haesum  (haereO,  I  stick) ;  pinsum  (pInsO,  I  pound). 

4.  In  some  stems  with  a  nasal  characteristic  :  pressum  (premO,  T  press ;  Pf.  pressl) ; 
mSnsain  (maneO,  I  remain ;  Pf.  mSnsI). 

5.  In  stems  where  11,  rr  has  arisen  by  assimilation  :  pulsuin  (pellO,  /  drive) ; 
fahmm  ifaM,  I/aisify) ;  vulsum  (vellO,  I  pluck) ;  cursum  (corrO,  I  run) ;  versnm 

Cverrff,  /  swe^). 
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n.  Future  Active  Participle  in  -tfbnui. — The  same  changes  occur 
in  the  stem  as  arc  found  in  the  case  of  the  Supine. 

1.  In  some  stems  ending  in  -a  a  thematic  vowel  i  is  inserted ;  as 
arguitllnui  (argpiere,  to  prove);  loitfUnu  (luere,  to  loose);  abniiitarai 
(abnuere,  to  deny) ;  mitttnu  (mere,  to  rush) ;  firuitllnui  (Smere,  to  root 
out) ;  fmitllnui  (fhd,  to  enfoy). 

2.  Some  Future  Participles  are  found  without  corresponding  Per- 
fect :  ealitOrai  (calfire,  to  he  warm) ;  carittLms  (car6re,  to  lack) ;  dolitllnui 
(dolfire,  to  grieve) ;  iacittlniB  (iacSre,  to  lie)  ;  pSritHrus  (pSrere,  to  obey) ; 
vaUtHniB  (yalere,  to  he  welt). 

3.  Irregular  are :  SgnOtflrus,  SgnitfLrns  (SgnOsoere,  to  know  well) ; 
dlsdt&rai  (dlsoere,  to  learn);  hausttrus,  hausttinu  (haurlre,  to  drain); 
nlBllnui  (nitl,  to  lean) ;  morittinu  (morl,  to  die) ;  nOscitttros  (nOecere,  to 
know) ;  oritflras  (orlrl,  to  arise) ;  paritOrus  (parere,  to  hear). 

Change   of  Conjugation. 

136.  A  change  of  Conjugation  occurs  in  verbs  which  show 
a  long  thematic  vowel  in  the  Present  stem,  but  not  in  the 
Perfect  stem,  or  the  reverse. 

I.  Verbs  with  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  regularly,  according  to 
the  third  conjugation,  have  the  Present  stem  formed  according  to  one 
of  the  other  three  ; 


auge-O, 

aag6-re, 

aux-I, 

auc-tum, 

to  increase. 

senti-O, 

sentl-re, 

86n-8l, 

86n-8um, 

tofeel. 

saepi-O, 

8aepl-re, 

8aep-8l, 

saep-tiim, 

to  Iiedge  cUfOuL 

veni-9, 

venl-re, 

vSn-I, 

ven-tum, 

to  come. 

vide-5, 

yid6-re, 

vid-l, 

vl-8ain, 

to  see. 

viiici-5, 

yincl-re, 

yinz-I, 

vinc-tam, 

to  bind. 

2.  Verbs  with  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  according  to  the  first, 
second,  or  fourth  conjugations,  have  the  Present  stem  formed  according 
to  the  third,  in  consequence  of  strengthening : 


ster-n-9, 

8ter-iie-re, 

strS-vI, 

8trS-tain, 

to  strew. 

cre-8C-0, 

cr6-8ce-re, 

crB-vI, 

crS-tum, 

to  grow. 

li-n-5, 

line-re, 

16-vI  (ll-vD, 

li-tum, 

to  smear. 

3.  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  regularly  according  to  the  third 
conjugation,  have  the  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  according  to  (a)  the 
second,  or  (b)  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

(a)  acdunbere,  to  redine,  fremere,  to  rage,  gemere,  to  groan,  glgnere,  to  beget, 
molere,  to  grindy  strepere,  to  resound,  vomere,  to  vomit,  form  Perfect  in  -ul,  Sapine 
in-itnm. 

alere,  to  nourish,  colere,  to  cultivate,  cOnsulere,  to  consult,  firendere,  to  show  the 
teethy  oconlefe,  to  conceal,  rapere,  to  snatch,  aiid  its  compounds  form  Perfect  in  -qI^ 
Bigitae  in  -tom  (-(nun).    For  ali-tlU,  Bee  14$^,  3. 
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J  to  disck^  oon-dnere,  to  sing  together,  and  other  compoands  of  Umm»  «, 
t^  «jJ«j^Vzoellere,  fo  fxrel,  stertere,  to  smre,  tremere,  to  tremble,  f onn  Perfect  in 
«^  but  no  Supine. 

vft)  9X9&mutf  to  mmtnon,  i]iC688ere,  to  enter,  cupere,  to  desire,  petere,  to  seeh, 
mutM^n^  A>  MOffA,  and  its  compounds,  mdere,  to  roar,  sapere,  to  sawr,  form  Fer- 
net in  4vl)  Supizie  in  -ftOOL 

4,  Stems  vary  among  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations, 
(o)  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  according  to  the  first,  and  Per- 
fect and  Supine  according  to  the  second  conjugation  : 

er«p€re,  to  crackle,  cubSre,  to  lie,  domSre,  to  conquer,  mioSre,  to  flashy 
pUcire,  to  fold,  sonSre,  to  sound,  tonSre,  to  thunder,  vetftre,  to  forbid,  with 
IVrfect  in  -nl,  Supine  in  -itum  : 

ftioare,  to  rub,  necSre,  to  kill,  seoSre,  to  cut,  with  Perfect  in  -vl, 
Supine  in  -turn  (but  participles  in  Stos  are  occasional,  principally  in  later 

liatin). 

(6)  Verbs  with  Present  formed  according  to  fourth,  and  Perfect  and 
Supine  according  to  the  second  ;  amiclre,  to  uyrap,  aperire,  to  open, 
operire,  to  cover,  sallre,  to  leap,  and  compounds. 

(<;)  Of  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations  is  cie-0  (oi-o),  dS-re  (el-re), 
ttrl,  Gltnm  (d-tnm),  to  stir  up,  and  its  compounds  ;  while  p0t6,  pOtfire,  to 
drink,  forms  Sup.  pO-tum  or  pO-tStiun,  and  Fut.  Part.  pO-tfInu  or 
pOtft-tllnu. 

5.  dare,  to  give,  and  stSre,  to  stand,  pass  over  to  the  third  conjuga- 
tion in  the  Perfect,  in  consequence  of  reduplication. 

LIST    OF    VERBS   ACCORDING    TO    THE    PER- 
FECT   FORM. 

PEBFEGT: -vl;    STTPINE: -turn. 
137.  Stem  class : 

(a)  Verbs  of  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  except  those  mentioned 
iu  136,  4.     Irregular  in  Supine  is 

sepeli-O,  sepell-re,  sepell-vl,  sepul-tam,        to  bury. 

(6)  In  the  second  conjugation : 

d6le-0,  d6l6-re,  d6l6-yl, 

fle-0,  fl6-re,  fl6-vl, 

ne-9,  n6-re,  n6-vl, 

-ole-O  (ab-,  in-),  -ol6-re,  -ol6-vI, 

These  componnds  form  Supine  in  itum ;  abolitum,  iuolitus. 

•ple0,  -pl6-re,  pl6-vl,  pl6-tum,  tofiU. 

So  the  componnds  with  com-,  in-,  ex-,  re-,  sup-. 

vit^y  viB-re,  —  vi6-tas,  to  plait. 

Irregular  is 

(ei-9),        d6-re(clre),      cl-vl,  d-tum  (d-tom),    to  stir  up. 

In  the  compoundB  we  find  the  Participles  oondtus  or  concItoB,  perdtus,  excXtui 
%  but  accItuB, 


deifi-tum, 

to  destroy. 

fle-tum, 

to  weep. 

n6-tum, 

to  spin. 

to  grmo. 

^^       In 
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(fi)  In  the  ihird  conjugation  : 

aroess-O,  aaroeasere,        arceBSIvI,        aiceaBl-tum,     to  send  for. 

So,  too,  laC688-0|  /  teasgy  eapess-O,  /  lay  hold  qf.  In  early  Latin  we  often  find 
aiMMnO^  the  rdation  of  which  to  arcessO  is  variously  exjdained.  The  forms  aroeislrly 
and  later  arcefiSfrttnr,  from  the  fourth  conjugation,  also  occor. 


in-ce88-9,  in-oesse-re,       in-oessI-yX  (oeiaD, 

So  tudBm-^  leauae^  make  qff. 


to  cUtack. 


pet-0,  pete-re,  petl-vl, 

qiiaer-O^  qnaero-re,         quaesl-vl, 

con  qiiIr-0,     con-qufre-re,    conquIsI'Vl, 
So  other  compounds  of  -quJCrO  (quaerO). 

rnd-O,  rnde-re,  mdl-vl, 

ter-0|  tere-re,  tri-vl, 


petl-tami  to  seek  ifiy  at), 

qiiaesl-tnmi      to  seek. 
oon-qal8l-tnm,  to  hunt  up. 


mdl-tuni) 
tri-tuni, 


U}roar, 
torub. 


Tib.,  1. 4, 48,  has  at-tenii88e,.and  Apuunus  has  similar  forms. 

138.  BedupliccUed  doss : 

ea-tnm, 


ier-0,  lere-re,  s6-vl, 

So  oQDserO,  but  with  Sup.  oOn-sitiuii. 

139.  Ncbsal  class : 

A.  li-n-0^  li-ne-re,  16-yI, 

So  comiwunds  of  IhlO.    Pf .  ll-vl  is  rare. 


toaow. 


si-n-0, 


gi-ne-re, 


Bl-Vl, 


U-tnm, 
fli-tniii) 


to  besmear. 


to  let. 


So  dBndxiS,  lUate  off^  and  in  early  Latm,  pQnO  (=  p04dnO),  /  put. 

B.  oer-n-0,        oer-ne-rOi         orS-vI,  (orS-tum),  to  separate. 
So  dBoemO,  /  decide. 

sper-n-0|  sper-ne-re,        sprS-vI,  spre-tum,  to  despise. 

iter-n-9,  8ter-ne-re,        ttrft-vl,  strfi-tam,  to  strew. 

140.  Inchoative  class : 

inveterft-ee-O,   inveterS-soe-re,  inveterft-yl,  inYeterS-tnm,  to  grow  dd. 


pft4MS-(^ 


p&-Boe-re, 


pft-vl, 


Yesperft-Bo-O,      vesperS-Bce-re,  vesper&-vl» 
So  advaBperSscO. 

cr0-8C-(^  cr8-8ce-Fe,         or6-yI, 

So  the  compounds. 


pSs-tum, 


orS-ttun, 


to  graze  (trans.). 
to  become  evening^ 

to  grow. 


-CUpI^tlUIL, 

•doniil-tiiiiii 


to  long  for. 
tofaUadeep. 


-olS-tnxil,         to  get  one'^s  growth. 


eon-capI-M^    -cupl-soe-re,      -onpl-vl, 

db-dormI-«c-^  -dorml-eoe-re,   -dorml-vl, 
So  oondonnlsoS,  6dorml8c5. 

vxrM-w^       -olS-Boe-re,        -oie-vl^ 

So  oIhboIObcO,  I  grow  dd.  But  ab-olftioO,  I  disappear^  has  abolitum ;  co-al68c0, 

I  grow^mijBther^  oo-alitxim;  ad-ol68c0,  /  grow  up,  ad-ultom  in  the  Sup. ;  and 
inolBmutcks  the  Supine. 

qiii8-ee-<S,  qniS-sce-re,       quis-vl,  qui6-tum,         to  rest. 

Md-M-O,  8Cl-8oe-re|  sol-vl,  scl-tum,  to  decree. 

BoadHMiaoO,  l  take  on, 
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-re,        sud-vl,  suS-tnm,  toaoctM^omontfVMlTc 
So  compoonds  ••-,  eon-,  d6-,  man*. 

^'a»«A        B8-aoe-re,          nO-vI,  (nO-tum),  to  know. 

S>  InfinO)  I  pardon  ;  but  c5-gnSeco,  /recognize,  and  other  compounds  of  nSseo, 

hAv«  ^p^  in  -iittHL 

rt "  n  Mb  li,       -«ipl-ice-re,       -iipl-vl,                  —  to  oome  to  ons^s  senses. 

141.  l-claas: 

cuiA              eape-re,            cupl-vl,  cupl-tnm,  to  desire. 

sape-re,             sapl-vl  (-til^,            —  to  have  a  flavor. 


PEBFECT :  -ul ;    SUPINE :  (Dtum. 

148.  ^^^  ^^*^  •* 

1.  The  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation ;  see  134, 1, 6, 

and  135,  a.     But 

torbe-^S,  8orb6-re,  sorb-nl,  —  to  sup  up. 

Pf .  BOrp-Sl  occurs  in  Val.  Max.  and  Lucan. 

2.  Of  the^rs^  conjugation  : 

^tv^y  crepS-re,  crep-ul,  crepi-tnm,        to  rattle. 

So  the  compounds,  but  in  early  and  late  Latin  the  regular  forms  of  dlB-crepSre 
and  in-crep5re  are  occasional. 

eab-0,  cubS-re,  oub-ul,  cabi-tom,         to  lie. 

Occasional  regular  forms  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin. 

dom-0,  domS-re,  dom-ul,  domi-tnm,  to  tame, 

f^c-0,  firicS-re,  fric-ul,  £ric-tum  (-S-tum),  to  rub. 

Occasionally  in  early  and  more  often  in  post-classical  Latin,  the  r^ular  forms  are 
found  in  the  compounds  ;  so  always  -fricS-tflroB. 

mic-O,  mica  re,  mic-al,  —  to  quiver,  flash. 

But  dl-xnicSre,  to  fight  (ouO,  is  regular,  except  occasionally  in  Oyid. 

nec-5,  necft-re,      neca-vi  (nee  ul  rare),  necS-tum,      to  Uii. 

The  compound  6necS-re,  to  kill  off,  has  SnecSvI  in  early  Latin,  othen^ise  Sneenl 
(rare) ;  and  6neotas  (but  Plin.  Mai.,  SnecStus). 

pUo-O,  plicS-re,  (plicS  vi),  plici-tum,         to  fold. 

The  simple  forms  of  plicSre  are  rare.  Tlie  compounds  ap-,  COm-,  ex-,  Im-,  vary 
between  -Svl  and  -qI  in  the  Pf.,  and  -fitum  and  •itum  in  the  Sup. ;  but  Cicero  uses 
always  applicSvI,  applicStum ;  complicavl,  complicStam ;  and  usually  ezpli- 
cSvI,  always  ezplicStum ;  always  implicStum ;  drcumplicare  is  always  regular ; 
foruis  of  replicSre  arc  rare. 

seo-0,  secS-re,  sec-ul,  sec-tum,  to  cut. 

nebular  forms  are  early,  late,  and  rare. 
son-9,  sonS-re,  son-ul,  soni-tnin,  to  sound. 

But  regularly  sonatQrXLS.   Rt^ular  forms  are  late.   In  early  Latin  the  forms sonepe, 
t,  sonunt,  resonit,  resoniint,  show  that  the  simple  verb  was  sonere. 

tona-re,  ton-ul,  to  thunder. 

"^  UfiutUB  aud  inton&tUB  (IIuk.,  Epoil.  2,  51). 
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Tet-0,  vets-re,  vet-uI, 

But  PBB8IU8  (5,  90)  uses  vetfi-Vl. 

3.  Of  the  third  conjugation  : 

frem-0,  freme-re,  frem-ol, 

gem-0,  geme-re,  gem-ol, 

Yom-O|  vome-re,  vom-nl, 

al-0,  ale-re,  al-ul, 

Participle  ali-toB  occurs  from  Livy  on. 


yeti-tum,         tofoHiUL 


col-9, 


cole-re, 


con-oin-0,         -cine-re, 
Sooocinere,  praednere. 


ool-ul, 
-dn-al. 


Yomi-tum, 
al-tum, 

cul-tum. 


to  roar^  rag*, 
to  groan, 
to  vomit, 
to  nourish. 

to  cut fi  Date, 
to  sing  together. 


cOn-sol-O, 

depB-5, 

mol-0, 

occul-O, 

plnB-O, 


cQn-snle-re, 

depse-re, 

mole-re, 

occole-re, 

pinse-re, 


oQn-8iil-iiI| 

deps-nl, 

mol-nl, 

occal-nl, 

plns-nl, 

Sup.  also  plxunmi,  plstnm.    Collateral  forms  of  pIsOi  pisere,  are  early  and  rare ; 
so  also  is  plxtslbant. 


cOn-sal-tuiii, 

deps-tus, 

moli-tmiii 

ocoul-tum, 

plxud-tiim. 


to  consult, 
to  knead, 
to  grind, 
to  conceal, 
to  pound. 


8er-9,  sere-re,  —  (eer-tuin),         to  string  {(Ad). 

Common  in  compounds :  as,  dSserO,  dSserere,  dSsenil,  dfisertom,  to  desert. 
The  same  forms  are  found  occasionally  in  compounds  of  sererei  to  sow  (l^X  but  not 
in  classical  Latin. 


stert-0,             8terte-re, 

Btert-ul, 

to  snore. 

8trep-9,            8trepe-re, 

strep-uI, 

(strepi-tom), 

to  make  a  din. 

tex-0,               teze-re. 

tex-nl, 

tex-tum, 

to  weave. 

Irregular  are 

met-O,              mete-re, 

me88-ul, 

mee-tom, 

to  mow. 

vol-5,               vel-le. 

Yol-nl, 

towish. 

So  n510,  mSlO ;  see  174. 

4.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

amici-5,  amicl-re,  amic-ul  (amixD,  amio-tum, 

aperi-0,  aperl-re,  aper-ul,  aper-tum, 

operi-0,  operX-re,  oper-ul,  oper-tum, 

8ali-5,  sall-re,  sal-nl,  sal-turn, 


to  clothe, 
to  ojmi. 
to  cover  ttp,  %^ 
to  le<ip. 


The  regular  Perfects  sallvl,  salil,  are  found  in  c()ini)ounds,  but  usuaUy  in  post- 
classical  writers,  and  often  syncopated. 

143.  Reduplicated  class  : 

gl-gn-O  (GBN-),  gl-gne-re,  gen-ol,  geni-tum,         to  beget. 

Early  Latin  has  the  Present  forms  genit,  genimt,  genat,  genitur,  geanntnr, 
genendl,  genX. 
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141  Nmsaltiam: 


frg-iiun,  frti  mm,  lognath. 


A1m>  in  the  fonn  frendA-S,  fr«iid§-ra. 

■o-enmb-Oi        -eombe-re,  cnb-ol,  cabi-tnm,         toUedaum, 

So  also  the  compounds  oon-,  dis-,  in- ;  bnt  re-cumbO  lacks  the  Sapine. 

ez-oeIl-0,         -oelle-re,  (ceU-oD,         (cel-sos),  tomrpass. 

Bat  per^eUeire,  tob&ai  down,  has  Pf .  per-cull,  Sup.  per-enlsnm.  EzceUuiraat 
is  found  in  Qkll.  xiv.  3,  7,  and  in  Augustinb  ;  otherwise  forms  of  Pf.  and  Sup.  do 
not  occur. 

145.  The  Inchoative  claas : 

displM-A,  disptece-re,       dispteo-nl,  —  toietlotm. 

So  oomp6scere,  to  check. 

A  large  number  of  verbs  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  con- 
jugation, or  from  substantives  or  adjectives,  and  take  Pf .  in  -uI ;  as, 


See  140. 


OOB-¥al€M-<^ 


al6Boe-re, 

vSn6Bce-re, 

Yal6sce-re| 

geml8ce-re, 

n0t68ce-re, 

incal6Bce-re, 


al-nl, 

ySn-uI| 

val-nl, 

gem-ul, 

nOt-al, 

incal-nl, 


ali-tum, 


vali-tuin, 


to  grow  toff ether. 

to  discgifpear, 
to  get  well, 
to  sigh. 

to  become  known. 
Vo  gel  ivartn. 


146.  Thel-clasa: 


-xiplOi 


rape-re,  rap-ul,  rap-torn,  to  snatch. 

ripe-re,  rip-ul,  rep-tum,  toseige. 

So  other  compounds.  In  early  Lutin,  surripere  syncopates  some  of  its  foms,  m 
mrpoity  surpere ;  snrpnerat  occurs  in  Hon. ;  aoristic  forms,  as  rapoit,  snrrepiit} 
liekwg  also  to  the  early  period.    131,  4,  b.  2. 


PEBFEGT:  -sX;    SUPINE:  -turn,  -sum. 


147.  Stem  class : 

I.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 


tabe-<(,  iubS-re, 

On  BOrbeO  see  142, 1. 


lrde-0, 

lUMre-Q, 
sane-0, 
•Bide-O, 


fird6-re, 

rIdS-Fe, 

baer6-re, 

man6-re, 

BuSdS-re, 


ifiB-al, 

Sr-Bl, 

rl-sl, 

hae-Bl, 

mSn-sI, 

snS-sI, 


ifU-snm, 

Sr-Bum, 

rl-sum, 

(bae-Biun), 

mfin-Bum, 

BuS-Bum, 


With  dental  dropped  before  ending  of  Pf .  and  Supine. 

aogS-re,  auzl,  auc-tum, 

frIge-re,  (frlxD^  — 

UM-re,  ItlxJ,  — 


to  order, 

to  be  onftre. 
to  laugh  (oO* 
to  stick  {to), 
to  remain, 
to  counsd. 

to  cause  to  wax, 
to  be  chilli, 
to  give  light. 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  PERFECT  FORM. 


lOI 


ltlge-0,  '  MgS-re,  lllzl,  to  be  in  mommimg, 

alge^,  algS-re,  al-Bl,  —  toftetze, 

folge-O,  folgS-re,  ftd-Bl,  —  togUnn. 

In  early  Latin,  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  occur :  fUgit,  fkoilgere,  efEtUgttt 
(Vebo.,  A^  vni.  677). 

indolge-O,        indnlgS-re,       indul-Bl, 

miiloe-9,  mulc6-re,  mul-sl, 

Rarely  millc-tTlS  in  componnds. 

mnlge-0,  mnlgS-Fe,         mol-sl, 

terge^  tergS-re,  ter-Bl, 

Forms  of  the  third  conjugation :  tergit,  tergitur,  terguntor,  are  occariooaUy 
found ;  and  so  too  in  some  late  compounds.    Vabro  has  tflrtm. 

torqne-0,  torqui-re,  tor-Bl,  tor-tam,  tottdsi, 

tnrge-i^  tnrgS-re,  tor-sl,  —  tosweU. 

nrge-O,  nrgfl-re,  nr-Bl,  —  toprese. 

GO-nlYe^(gnigYX -nXyQ-re,  -nlzIdvD,  to  doee  the  eyeg, 

2.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 


(indol-tiun),  to  give  way. 

mol-sum,  to  stroke. 

mnl-SQxnCotuxiL),  to  milk, 

ter-snm,  to  wipe. 


carp^, 
dS-cerp-O, 

oarpe-re, 
d6-cerpe-re, 

carp-Bl, 
dS-cerp-iI, 

oaip-tunii 
dS-oorp-tiuiL, 

tophusk, 
to  pluck  qj^. 

dep-0,              olepe-re, 
Rare  and  ante-classic. 

olep-Bl  (ol0p-I),  dep-tom, 

toJOch. 

nUb-O, 

nUbe-re, 

nUp-sI, 

af^tmiii 

to  put  on  a  Mil 
{08  a  bride). 

rfip^ 

r6pe-r6) 

rSp-gl, 

rSp-tunii 

to  creep. 

8calp-0, 

8oalpe-Fe, 

8oalp-sI, 

scalp-turn, 

toicrape. 

scrXb-O, 

serlbe-re, 

8orIp-8l, 

Bcrlp-tnm, 

to  write. 

scnlp-O, 

8cnlpe-re, 

BCUlp-Bl, 

Bcnlp-tnm, 

tochUel. 

serp-Q^ 

serpe-re, 

■erp-tl, 

serp-tmn, 

to  creep. 

prem-O  (-prim5),  preme-re, 

pres-tl, 

pres-suxn, 

to  press. 

Some  compounds  of  emo,  I  fake,  buy, 

have  Pt  in 

-Bl,  Sup.  in  -torn, 

before  which 

a  euphonic  p 

develops : 

dfim-Oi              dfime-FBy 
prOm-0|            prOme-re, 
Bfbn-Oy              sfUne-re| 
On  oontemn-O  see  149,  c 

o(fan-p-sI) 
dfim-p-sl, 
prOm-p-tf, 
sfUii-p-sI| 

o(fan-p-tiiiii, 

prOm-p-tum, 
sfUn-p-tum, 

to  adorn, 
to  take  away, 
totakeout, 
totake. 

dIc-0^ 

dIce-re, 

dIzI(dIc-8X), 

dio-tnm, 

to  say. 

Impr.  dio,  see  180,  5.    Occasionally  in  old  Latin  dIcSbO  for  Future. 

d1ic-9,               dHoe-re,            dfizi,                duo-tam,  to  lead. 
Imperative  dfto,  see  180,  5. 

flg-0^                 flge-re,             flxl,                  flzom,  to  fasten. 
Part  flctlUl  for  nxuB  is  occasional  in  early  Latin. 

-fllg-0(ooa-,af-,in-),    -flige-re,     -flixl,          -flio-tum,  to  strike. 
Simple  verb  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

frlg-Oy              fiige-re,           frizi,                tclo-twrn^  toparclw 
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fO^-O)  8fige-re,      sttzl) 

Fnt.  azfOgSM  is  found  in  Plaut.,  Efp.  188. 


mei^-Oy 


morg^FBi 


mer-Bl, 


gflO-tlllll| 


mer-sum, 


to 


8parg-5,  sparge-re,        spar-Bl, 

c0n-8perg-0,  cOn-sperge-re,  cQn-sper-Bl, 


coqu-O, 


coque-re, 


cozl, 


t/optwiyffB, 

Bpar-siun,  to  strew. 

cOn-sper-snm,   to  IfesprinkU. 

coc-tum,  to  cook. 


[-lig-5  aeg-),     -lige-re, 
dI-lig-9,         dl-lige-re, 
inteUigO,  or 

inteUegO,    intellege-re, 
negligO,  w 
neg-leg-0,   neg-lege-re, 
other  compounds  have  l6gl.    i 

-16x1,                -iSc-tnm.] 
dl-l6xl,             dneo-tnm, 

intel-lSxI,         intel-ieo-tnm, 

neg-l6xl,          neg-lSc-tnm, 
Sall.,  J.  40, 1,  has  negl6gi88et. 

to  love. 

to  understand, 
to  neglect. 

reg-5,               rege-re,            r6xl,                 rSc-tom, 
dI-rig-0,         dX-rige-re,        dl-rfizi,             dI-r6o-tiim, 
per-g-0,         per-ge-re,         per-rSzI,           per-r6o-tam, 
8ti-rg-5,         8u-rge-re,         sur-rezl,           sor-rSo-tiim, 
But  ezpergO  formed  expergitos  in  eariy  and  late  Latin. 

to  keep  right, 
togtdde. 
to  go  on. 
torisetqf. 

teg-5,                       tege-pe, 

t6xl. 

t6c-tnm. 

to  cover. 

claud-5,                     clande-re,      clau-Bl, 
con-,  ex-cltld-9,       ex-clfide-re,    ex-cia-sl, 

Early  Latin  shows  also  dtidS,  cltldere. 

clan-Bum, 
ex-olH-sam, 

to  shut. 

to  shut  «tp,  out. 

laed-0,                      laedere,        lae-sl, 
coMId-9,                col-Ude-rei     coI-U-bI, 

lae-snm, 
col-ll-sum. 

toharrn. 

to  strike  togethm 

ltld-9,                       lllde-re, 

Ifl-sl, 

Itl-snm, 

to  play. 

plaud-9(ap-plaiid-0),  plaude-rc 
ex-plOd-0,               ex-plOde- 

1,      plau-sl, 
re,    ex-pl9-8l, 

plau-snm, 
ex-plO-Bnm, 

to  dap. 
tohjootoff. 

rfid-5,                       rSde-re, 

rS-Bl, 

rS-Bom, 

toscratdL 

rOd-0,                       rOde-re, 

rO-Bl, 

r5-Bam, 

to  gnaw. 

trUd-O,                     trtlde-re, 

trti-Bl, 

tra-snm, 

topush. 

vSd-5  (in-,  6-),           -vSde-re, 

-yS-bI, 

-vS-sum, 

logo. 

ced-5,                       c6de-re, 

c6s-sl, 

c6s-Bam, 

to  give  wap. 

quati-9,                     quate-re,        (quas-sl), 
con-cutid  (per-,  ex-),  oon-cnte-re,    con-  cus-si, 

quas-sum, 
con-cuB-sum 

to  shake. 
,  to  shatter. 

mitt-0,                      mitte-re, 

ml-8l, 

miB-Bum, 

to  send. 

dI-vid-0,                    dl-vide-re,      dX-vI-sX, 

dl-vl-sum, 

to  part. 

fir-5,                          fire-re, 
com-btir-0,              com-bflre 

tls-sl, 
1  re,  com-bGs-s] 

fis-tum,           to  bam. 
[,     com-bGs-tnm,  to  bum  vp. 

ger-0,                        gere-re, 

ges-sl, 

gCB-tum, 

to  carry. 

flu-5  (flugv-),             flue-re, 

flnxl, 

(fluX-HB), 

to  flow. 

8tru-5  (strugfv-),         stxue-re. 

Btrflxl, 

strtlc-tom. 

to  bum. 

trah-o  (tragh-),          trahe-re, 

trSxI, 

trac-tum. 

to  drag. 

veh-6  (vegh\              vehe-re, 

vexl. 

vec-tum, 

to  carry. 

vIv-5  (vigv-),             vIve-re, 

vixl, 

vic-tum, 

to  live. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE   PERFECT  FORM. 
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148.  Ths  T-class: 
fleet-0^  flecte-re, 


flezi, 


fleznni, 


nect-9,  necte-re,  nexl  (neznl),  nezmn, 

The Pf.  forms:  in-nezol (Vebg.;  A.  v.,  425). 


pect-S^ 
pleot-Q^ 


pecte-re, 
plecte-re, 


pexl, 
(plezl)» 


peznm, 
plexum, 


to  bend, 
to  knot. 

to  comb, 
(opML 


149.  The Ifasal  doss: 

(a)  Supine  without  N : 

flng-0,  finge-re, 

ming-O,  xninge-re, 

ping-O,  pinge-re, 

string-d,  stringe-re, 


(b)  Supine  with  N  : 

ang-5, 
cing-«, 
S-mnng-Oi 


inng-O, 

ling-5, 
ning-O, 

pangA 


ange-re, 

dnge-re, 

S-munge-rei 

ionge-re, 

linge-re, 

ninge-re, 

pange-re, 


flnxl, 

miTixI, 

pinzl, 

BtrinzXi 


anxl| 

oinzl, 

6-manzI, 

iOnxI, 

linzl, 

ninzl, 

panzl, 


mio-tum, 

pic-tum, 

fltrio-tum, 


to/arm, 
tourinaJU. 
to  point, 
todrawHghL 


to  throtUe^  vex, 

cinc-tnm,  to  gird. 

S-muno-tum,     to  tvipe  the  noM, 


ifbic-tum, 
linc-tum, 

pano-tnm, 


toyoke^jom, 
to  lick, 
to  snow, 
to  drive  in. 


Perfect  aleo  p^^  and  Supine  pSctum.    Compare  166  and  paclBCOr,  165. 

plang-0,  plang^-re,         planzl,  planc-tnm,        to  smite. 

-Btingu-0,  -stingne-re,      -stinzl,  -Btinc-tom,       to  put  out. 

80  the  compoonds  ex-,  dis-,  re- ;  the  simple  verb  is  aute-claseic. 


ting-0  (tingn-O),  ting(a)e-re,       tinzl, 
img-0  (ongu-O),    ung(a)e-re,       tlnzli 


ttnc-tum, 
fLnc-tum, 


to  wet^  dye, 
to  anoint. 


(c)  tem-n-O  (rare)  and  its  compounds  form -the  Pf.  with  a  euphonic  p; 
oon-tem-n-0,         -temne-re,         -tem-p-sl,       -tem-p-tum,      to  despise, 

150.  Thel-elasa: 

I.  In  the  third  conjugation  ; 

[-lici-(J  (lac),        lice-re,  -lexl,  -lec-tum],         to  lure. 

pel-Iici-9,  pel-lice-re,        pel-lexl,         pel-lec-tom,      to  allure. 

80  allicere,  iUicere,  wliich,  however,  tiave  early  Pf .  in  -ul,  as  docs  pellicere  also 
Bnt  6-licere  has  -nI  regolarly  hi  classical  times,  and  6-lexI  only  later. 


[-«pid-5  (spBo),     -Bpice-re,  -spexl, 

per-spiei-O,       per-spice-re,      per-spexl, 
8q  ibe  compounds  with  ad-,  eOR-f  d6-|  ili-t 


-spec-torn],        to  peer. 
per-spec-tom,    to  see  through. 
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a.  In  the  fourih  conjugation  : 

aaep-sl, 
BSnzI, 

The  Sup.  *"" 


M«pi-^ 


•aepl-re, 

Huud^,  iancl-re, 

The  Sup.  sancl-tniii  w  »«« 


^g^^i-fvd-e),  fcrcl-re, 
ftald^  ftUcI-re, 

»rcl^  earcl-re, 

hanrl-re, 


▼inzl, 
fiBir-Bl, 
fta-Bl, 
sar-Bl, 
s6n-8l, 
hau-sl, 


saep-tum, 
sSnc-tum, 

vinc-tum, 

£Eu:-tum, 

fal-tum, 

sar-tum, 

sen-sum, 

haus-tum, 


to  hedge  in. 
to  hallow, 

to  bind, 
to  stuff, 
to  prop, 
to  patch, 
tofed, 
to  drain,' 


V  M    ^  *^-»  ^'^  ^^  hausflrns.     Early  Latiu  ehowB  haurlbant  (Lucr.)  aod 
j^^^^^t ;'  haurlttlrus  is  very  late. 

mmntAJL  raool-re,        ran-Bl,  rau-simii  to  be  hoarse, 

"^teUb  fa  very  rare. 

fglffSCT :  -I  WITH  BEDXTPLIGATION ;    SXTPINE :  -sum,  -torn. 
151   III  the  first  conjugation  : 

MK  da-re,  ded-I,  da-tum,  to  give,  putt  do, 

'*     Bverywhere  ft,  except  in  dfis,  thou  gtre^f,  and  dS,  glre  thou. 

1  Like  dO»  *"*  conjugated  the  compoimds  with  diHnyllabic  wordp,  puch  as  :  circum- 
gjLlturround  ;  satis-dS,  fgive  bail ;  pessum-dO,  /  ruin  :  v6num-d9, 1  sell ;  thus : 

dreuin-d-^i        circnm-da-re,      circum-de-dl,       circum-da-tum,  to  surround, 
Q  The  compounds  of  da-re  with  monosyllabic  words  pass  over  wholly  into  the 
il^ilid  Oonjngation. 

^1^^  ab-de-re,  ab-did-I,  ab-di-tum,  to  put  away, 

ad-d-Of  ad-de-re,  ad-did-X,  ad-di-tmn,  tojmt  to. 

«oii-d'^>  con-de-re,         con-did-I,  con-di-tum,  to  put  up  (found), 

nliB-con-dO,  abs-con-de-re,  abs-con-d-I,       abs-con-di-tum,  to  put/ar  away, 
pf.  absoondidl  is  found  in  Pl.,  Mer.  3G0,  then  not  until  late  Latin. 

cr6-de-re, 

d6-de-re, 

6-de-re, 

in-de-re, 

per-de-re, 

prS-de-re, 

red-de-re, 

trfi-de-re, 

vSn-de-re, 

a  early  Latin  dax 

88  perduim.   See  iso,  4. 

•tfi-re,  8tet-X,         (stS-tfl-rus),  to  stand. 


cr6-did-I, 

cr6-di-tum, 

to  put  faith. 

d6-did-I, 

d6-di-tum, 

to  give  up. 

6-did-I, 

C-di-tum, 

to  put  out. 

in-did-I, 

in-di-tnm, 

to  put  in. 

per-did-I, 

per-di-tum, 

to  fordo  (ruin). 

prO-did-I, 

prS-di-tum, 

to  betray. 

red-did-I, 

red-di-tum, 

to  give  back. 

trS-did-i, 

tra-di-tnm, 

to  girf  over. 

v6n-did-I, 

v6n-di-tum, 

to  prut  up  to  sale. 

tornied  the  Pr.  i 

Subjv.,  also  duim. 

So  iu  some  of  itfi 

-ftS-re, 
';ii-«tff-re, 


ad-Btit-I, 
oOn-Btitrl, 


to  stand  by. 


▲OCORDIKO  TO  THB  PEBFBOT  FORM. 
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tn-st-O, 

per-st-O, 

prae-8t-fi| 

re-8t-0, 

dI-8t-0, 

ex-8t-0, 


In-stS-re, 
ob-8tS-re, 

per-stS-re, 

prae-8tS-re, 

re-BtS-re, 

dl-sta-re, 

ex-stS-re, 


In-8tit-I, 
ob-8tit-I, 

per-stit-I, 

prae-stit-I, 

re-stit-I) 


to  stand  upon, 
to     stand     mU 

against, 
to  stand  Jlrm. 
to  stand  ahead, 
to  stand  over, 
to  stand  ajKirU 
to  stand  out. 


All  compoonds  of  stSre  with  dissyllabic  prepositions  have,  however,  -gtetl  in  the 
Perfect,  as :  ante-stQ,  /  am  superioT ;  inter-stQ,  /  am  between ;  snper-stO,  /  stand 
upon  ;  thus : 


circTim-st-5,  circom-stS-re,  oironm-stet-I,         — 
Note.— Compare  sistO  and  its  compounds ;  164,  x. 

152.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

morde-0,  mord6-re,         mo-mord-I,       mor-fnim, 

pende-9,  pend6-re,  pe-pend-X,  — 

sponde-9,  spondS-re,         spo-pond-I,       spOn-snm, 


to  stand  round. 


iobUe. 

to  hang  (intr.). 

to  pledge  onese^. 


Compounds  omit  the  reduplication,  but  Plaut.  shows  also  dG-spo-pondisse  and 
d6-8po-ponderSs. 

tonde-5,  tondS-re,  to-tond-I,  tOn-suxn,  to  shear* 

153.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

(a)  Stem  class. 

Beduplication  lost  in  the  componnds : 

cad-5,  cade-re,  ce-oid-I,  cS-Boin,  tofoM. 

oc-cid-0,         oc-oide-re,         oc-cid-I,  oc-cS-smn,        to  perish. 

re-cidere  sometimes  forms  reccidi,  as  well  as  reoidi)  in  the  Perfect. 


cae-sum. 


tofeU. 
tokiU. 


caed-0,  caede-re,  ce-cld-l, 

oc-cId-0,         oc-elde-re,        oc-cld-l,  oc-cl-snm, 

can-0,  cane-re,  ce-cin-I,  (can-tnm),        toeing. 

Compounds  form  the  Pf.  in  -nI.    For  (cantom),  cantSttim  was  used. 

parc-0,  parce-re,  pe-perc-I(par-sD,(par-sfLms),     to  spare, 

com-parcO  (-percO),  com-parce-re,    oom-pars-X,  com-par-sum,  to  save. 

parsi  is  common  in  early  Latin,  and  is  the  only  form  used  by  Plautus.    Early 
Latin  shows  rarely  paronX.    Ter.  uses  compersit. 

154.  (p)  Reduplicated  class : 

I.  sistO  {=  si-Bt-O),  as  a  simple  verb,  has  the  transitive  meaning, 
1  (cause  to)  stand,  but  in  its  compounds,  the  intransitive  meaning,  / 
stand.     Ck)mpare  stS,  Island,  and  its  compounds  (151) : 


sist-O,  Biste-re, 

So  the  componnds : 

c0n-8ist-9,         c0n-8iste-re,         cOn-stit-I, 
dB-Bist'd  (Alh),  de-siate-re,         dS-stit-l, 


(stit-I),        sta-tum. 


to  (cause   to) 
stand. 


c5n-sti-tum^  tocometoastandy 
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flftmpftWMTfty  to  cheeky  OOn-dnore,  to  sing  together^  and  other  componndsof  eail0r6| 
to  sing^  excellere,  to  excel,  stertere,  to  more^  tremere,  to  tremble,  form  Perfect  in 
-al,  but  no  Supine. 

(6)  arcessere,  to  summon,  incessere,  to  enter,  oupere,  to  desire,  petere,  to  seek, 
qnaerere,  to  search,  and  its  compounde,  mdere,  to  roar,  sapere,  to  savor,  form  Per- 
fect in  -Mf  Supine  in  -ttnUL 

4.  Stems  vary  among  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations, 
(a)  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  according  to  the  first,  and  Per- 
fect and  Supine  according  to  the  second  conjugation  : 

crepSre,  to  crackle,  cubSre,  to  lie,  domfire,  to  conq^ier,  mioSre,  to  flash, 
plicSre,  to  fold,  sonSre,  to  sound,  tonSre,  to  thunder,  vetfire,  to  forbid,  with 
Perfect  in  -nl,  Supine  in  -itum  i 

fricare,  to  rub,  necSre,  to  kill,  seoSre,  to  cut,  with  Perfect  in  -vl, 
Supine  in  -tnm(but  participles  in  Staa  are  occasional,  principally  in  later 
Latin). 

(6)  Verbs  with  Present  formed  according  to  fourth,  and  Perfect  and 
Supine  according  to  the  second  :  amiclre,  to  uyrap,  aperlre,  to  open, 
operire,  to  cover,  salire,  to  leap,  and  compounds. 

(c)  Of  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations  is  cie-0  (ci-o),  dS-re  (el-re), 
elvl,  cltnm  (d-tum),  to  stir  up,  and  its  compounds  ;  while  p0t6,  pOtfire,  to 
drink,  forms  Sup.  pO-tum  or  pO-tStiun,  and  Fut.  Part.  pO-tfInu  or 
pOtS-tflrus. 

5.  dare,  to  give,  and  stSre,  to  stand,  pass  over  to  the  third  conjuga- 
tion in  the  Perfect,  in  consequence  of  reduplication. 

LIST    OF    VERBS   ACCORDING    TO    THE    PER- 
FECT   FORM. 

FEBFEGT :  -vl ;    STTPINE :  -turn. 
137.  Stem  class : 

(a)  Verbs  of  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  except  those  mentioned 
in  136,  4.     Irregular  in  Supine  is 

sepeli-O,  sepell-re,  sepell-vl,  Bepul-tum,        to  bury. 

(6)  In  the  second  conjugation : 

d6le-5,  d6l6-re,  d6l6-yl, 

fle-0,  fl6-re,  fl6-vl, 

ne-0,  n6-re,  n6-vX, 

-ole-0  (ab-,  in-),  -oie-re,  -ol6-vI, 

These  compounds  form  Supine  in  itum ;  abolitum,  iuolitus. 

-ple0,  -pl6-re,  pl6-vX,  pl6-tum,  tofiU- 

So  tlie  compounds  with  com-,  in-,  ex-,  re-,  sup-. 

vie-((,  vi6-re,  vi6-tus,  to  plait. 

Irregular  is 
de-OCd-O),        eiS-re  (dre),      d-vl,  d-tum  (d-tum),   to  stir  up. 

In  the  compounds  we  find  the  Participles  condtUB  or  condtos,  perdtus,  ezdtui 
ofexoitns,  but  acdtuM. 


d6l6-tum, 

fo  destroy, 

fl6-tum, 

to  weep. 

n6-tum, 

to  spin. 

to  grow. 
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(fi)  In  the  third  conjugation  : 


aroesB-fl, 


aaroeasere,        arcesslvl,        aiceaBl-tum,     to  send  for. 


So,  too,  laC688-0,  /  teasgy  eapess-O,  /  lay  hold  qf.  In  early  Latin  we  often  find 
afloenO^  the  rdatkm  of  which  to  arcessO  is  variously  explained.  The  forms  aroeislrl, 
and  later  arcefiSfrttaTi  from  the  fourth  conjugation,  also  occor. 


in-cess-O,  in-oesse-re,       in-oessI-yX  (oeMi), 

So  Ceusm-II,  Icauae^  make  qff. 


to  cUtack. 


pet-0,  pete-re,  petl-yX, 

qnaar-O,  qnaero-Fe,        quaesI-vX, 

oon  qiiIr-0,     con-qufre-re,    conquIsI'Vl, 
So  other  compounds  of  -quJCrO  (quaerO). 

nid-0|  rnde-re,  rudX-vI, 

ter-0,  tere-re,  tri-vl, 


petl-tom,  to  seek  (Jiy  at), 

qoaesl-tnm,      to  seek. 
oon-qul8l-tnm|  to  hunt  tip. 


mdl-tuxn) 
trX-ttim, 


to  roar, 
torub. 


Tib.,  1. 4, 48,  has  at-terai88e,.and  Apuueius  has  similar  forms. 
138.  Reduplicated  dasB : 


ier-0,  lere-re,  s6-yl, 

So  oOneerQ,  hut  with  Sup.  oOnHUtnxn. 

139.  Nasal  class : 

A.  li-n-0|  li-ne-re,  16-yI, 

So  comiwunds  of  IhiO,    Pf .  ll-yl  is  rare. 


ea-tnm, 


toaow. 


si-n-0, 


d-ne-re, 


Bl-Yl, 


U-tnni) 


si-tnxiL, 


to  besmear. 


to  let. 


So  dBndxiS,  I  leave  qf,  and  in  early  Latin,  pOnO  (=  po-sinO),  /  jnit. 

B.  oer-n-0,        oer-ne-rei         orS-vI,  (ore-tam),  to  separate. 
So  dBoemO,  I  decide. 

sper-n-0|  sper-ne-re,        sprS-vI,  spre-tum,  to  despise. 

iter-n-0,  ster-ne-re,        ttrft-vl,  strft-tam,  to  strew. 

140.  Inchoative  class : 

inveterft-flo-O,   inveterS-soe-re,  inyeterft-yl,  inveterfi-tnm,  to  grow  old. 


pft4MS-(^ 


p&-sce-re, 


pft-vl, 


yesperS-BC-O,      vesperit-Bce-re,  veBperft-vI, 
So  adveBpierfiBcO. 


cr6-B0-9^  cr8-Bce-re, 

So  fbe  compounds. 

oon-capI-BO-0,    -cupI-Boe-Fe, 

ob-dorml-Bis-O,  -dorml-Boe-re, 
So  oondonnlBcO,  fidonnlBcO. 

ex-olS-BO-O,       -ole-Boe-re, 


cr6-yl, 

-onpl-vl, 
-doniiI-yI| 

-ol6-vI, 


pSa-tnm, 


orS-tuiii, 

-cupX-tiuiL, 
-domiX-tiiiiii 


to  graze  (trans.). 
to  become  evening, 

togisyw. 

to  long  for. 
iofaU  asleep. 


-olS-tom,         to  get  one's  grvwtk. 

So  oIhboIObcO,  I  grow  old.  But  ab-olfiBoO,  I  disappear,  has  abolittim ;  co-al6BcO, 

I  growjfaaethery  oo-alitnm;  ad-ol6BcO,  /  grow  up,  ad-ultam  in  the  Sup. ;  and 

illOlSBMUCkB 


the  Supine. 

qviMe-iS,  qaiS-Bce-re,       qois-vl, 

Md-BO-O,  8cX-8ce-re,         boI-vX, 

So  ad^iOliOff^  I  take  on, 
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qui6-tum, 
BCl-tum, 


to  rest, 
to  decree. 
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8u-680-S^  laS-Bce-re,        buS-vI,  suS-tnm,     to  acewtom  <me'*$  m^. 

So  compoands  ai-,  COn-,  d5-,  man*. 

(g)n0-8c-0,         n9-8ce-re»  nO-vI,  (nO-tum),  to  know. 

So  IgnOscO,  J  pardon ;  bat  c5-gnSeco,  I  recognize,  and  other  compounds  of  nOseo, 
have  Sup.  in  -itum. 

re-flip-bo-O,       -sipI-Bce-re,       -sipl-vl,  —       to  come  to  om^s  senses. 

141.  l-class: 

oupi-O,  oape-re,  cupl-vl,  cupl-tnm,  to  desire. 

8api-0,  sape-re,  sapI-Yl  (-ol),  —  to  have  a  flavor. 

FESFEGT :  -ul ;    STTPINE :  (Dtum. 

142.  Stem  class : 

1,  The  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation;  see  134, 1, 6, 
and  135,  a.     But 

sorbe-0,  sorbS-re,  sorb-nl,  —  to  sup  up. 

Pf .  80rp-sX  occurs  in  Val.  Max.  and  Lucan. 

2.  Of  the  first  conjugation  : 

crep-9,  crepS-re,  crep-ul,  crepi-tum,        toratUe. 

So  the  compounds,  but  in  early  and  late  Latin  the  regular  forms  of  difl-crepSre 
and  in-orepSre  arc  occasional. 

oab-0,  oabS-re,  oub-ul,  oabi-tum,         to  lie. 

Occasional  regular  forms  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin. 

dom-0,  domS-re,  dom-ul,  domi-tum,  to  tame, 

fric-0,  firicS-re,  fric-ul,  frio-tum  (-S-tum),  to  rub. 

Occasionally  in  early  and  more  often  in  post-classical  Latin,  the  r^ular  forms  are 
found  in  the  compounds ;  so  always  -fricfi-tflrus. 

mic-0,  micSre,  mic-nl,  to  quiver,  flash. 

But  dl-micSre,  to  fight  (out)^  is  regular,  except  occasionally  in  Oyid. 

nec-0,  necft-re,      necS-vi  (nee  nl  rare),  necS-tnm,      to  kill. 

The  comx>ound  6necS-re,  to  kill  off,  has  Snecavl  in  early  Latin,  otherwise  6neonI 
(rare) ;  and  Snectos  (but  Plin.  Mai.,  Gnecfitus). 

plic-0,  plicS-re,  (plicS  vi),  plici-tum,         to  fold. 

The  simple  forms  of  pUcSre  are  rare.  The  compounds  ap-|  COXIL-,  ex-,  im-i  vary 
between  -fiyX  and  -nI  in  the  Pf.,  and  -Stum  and  -itum  in  the  Sup. ;  but  Cicero  uses 
always  applicSvI,  applicStum;  complicSvI,  oomplicStum;  and  usually  ezpli- 
cfivl,  always  ezplicStum ;  always  implicStum ;  circumplicare  is  always  regular ; 
forms  of  replicSre  are  rare. 

seo-0,  secS-re,  sec-ul,  seo-tum,  to  cut. 

Regular  forms  arc  early,  late,  and  rare. 

son-5,  8onS-re,  son-ul,  soni-tum,  to  sound. 

But  regularly  sonatOros.  Regular  forms  are  late.  In  early  Latin  the  forms  sonePB, 
sonit,  sonunt,  resonit,  resonunt,  show  that  the  simple  verb  was  sonere. 

Ufn-fff  tonS-re,  ton-ul,  to  thunder. 

But  at'tonitna  aud  intonSLtuB  (IIuk.,  Epod.  2, 51). 
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▼et-0,  vets-re,  vet-uI, 

Bat  PBR8IUS  (5,  90)  uses  vetS-Vl. 

3.  Of  the  third  conjugation  : 

frem-0,  freme-re,  frem-nX, 

gem-0,  geme-re,  gem-nX, 

vom-0,  vome-re,  vom-iiX, 

sl-9,  ale-re,  al-ul, 

Participle  ali-tUS  occars  from  Liv y  on. 


yeti-tnm,         tofarUi. 


col-0, 


cole-re, 


con-ciii-0,         -cine-re, 
Sooccinere,  praednere. 


col-ol, 
-dn-ul, 


vomi-tum, 
al-tom, 

cul-tnxn, 


to  roar,  rage, 
to  groan, 
to  vomit, 
to  nourish. 

to  cultivate, 
to  sing  together. 


cOn-sul-ISy 

depe-O, 

mol-0, 

occul-O, 

pfxiB-O, 


cOn-snle-re, 

depse-re, 

uole-re, 

occole-re, 

pinse-re. 


cOn-sal-timi, 

deps-toB, 

moli-tum, 

occnl-tuin, 

pbud-tum, 


to  consult, 
to  knead, 
to  grind, 
to  conceal, 
to  pound. 


cOn-snl-uX, 

depe-uX, 

mol-uX, 

occol-ul, 

plns-uI, 

Sup.  also  pliunun,  pXatnxn.  Collateral  forms  of  pHiOi  pXsere^  are  early  and  rare ; 
so  also  is  pXnsIbant. 

8er-9,  sere-re,  —  (ser-tnm),         to  string  (out). 

Common  in  compounds :  as,  dfiserO,  dfiserere,  dfiBeruI,  d&Mrtum,  to  desert. 
The  same  forms  are  found  occasionally  in  compounds  of  serere,  to  sow  (136),  but  not 
in  classical  Latin. 


8tert-9,             sterte-re. 

stert-ul, 

to  snore. 

■trep-9,            8trepe-re, 

strep-uI, 

(strepi-tum), 

to  make  a  din. 

tex-0,               teze-re, 

tex-ul, 

tex-tum, 

to  weave. 

Irregular  are 

met-0,              mete-re, 

mess-ol, 

meiHram, 

to  mow. 

vol-5,               vel-le. 

vol-ul, 

to  wish. 

So  nOlO,  mSlO ;  see  174. 

4.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

amid-O,  amicl-re,  amic-ol  (amixl),  amic-tnm, 

aperi-0,  aperl-re,  aper-ul,  aper-tum, 

operi-0,  operl-re,  oper-ul,  oper-tum, 

sali-0,  sall-re,  sal-uI,  sal-tuxn, 


to  clothe, 
to  ojjeti. 
to  cover  up. 


to  leap. 
The  regular  Perfects  eallvl,  salil,  are  found  in  compounds,  but  usuaUy  in  post- 
classical  writers,  and  often  syncopated. 

143.  Reduplicated  clam : 

gI-gn-0  (GBN-),  gl-gpie-re,  gen-nl,  geni-tum,         to  beget. 

Early  Latin  has  the  Present  forms  genit,  genunt,  genat,  genitur,  gennntnr, 
genendl,  gexil. 
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14A,  Ncbsdl  clasa : 


frS-Bum,  frfthiom,  togryath* 


fimid-IS,  frende-re, 

AIbo  in  the  fonn  frende-O,  fimidS-re. 

ao-camb-9,        -combe-re,  cub-uI,  cabi-tmn,         to  lie  dawn. 

So  also  the  compounds  con-,  dis-y  in- ;  bnt  re-cnmbO  lacks  the  Supine. 

ex-ceIl-0,  -celle-re,  (cell-nl),         (cel-sus),  to  surpass. 

Bntper-cellere,  to  beat  cknvn,  has  Pf .  per-cnll,  Sup.  per-cnUmm.  Excellnftimt 
is  found  in  Gbll.  xiv.  3,  7,  and  in  Auoustinb  ;  otherwise  forms  of  Pf.  and  Sup.  do 
not  occur. 


145.  The  Inchoative  class : 

dlBpisc-O,  di8p6sce-re,       dispfiBC-nX, 

So  oomptecere,  to  check. 


to  let  loose. 


A  large  number  of  verbs  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  con- 
jugation, or  from  substantives  or  adjectives,  and  take  Pf .  in  -ul ;  as, 


oo-sISbo-Q, 

See  140. 

sl68ce-re, 

al-ol, 

ali-tnm. 

to  grow  together. 

6-yfin68C-0, 

vSnfiBce-re, 

vSn-uI, 

to  disappear. 

oon-yalfiBC-O, 

vsl6sce-re, 

val-ol, 

vali-tnm. 

to  get  well. 

in-gemlBC-9, 

geml8ce-re, 

gem-uI, 

to  sigh. 

nOtesc-O, 

n0t68oe-re, 

nOt-nl, 

to  become  knoum. 

incal68c-0, 

incal6Boe-re, 

incal-ul, 

to  get  warm. 

146.  Thel-class: 

rapi-0, 
cor-ripiO, 

rape-re, 
ripe-re, 

rap-ol, 
rip-ul, 

rep-tum, 

to  snatch, 
to  seize. 

So  other  compounds.  In  early  Latin,  snrripere  syncopates  some  of  its  forms,  m 
■nrpnit,  snrpere ;  snrpaerat  occurs  in  Hor.  ;  aoristic  forms,  as  rapeit,  snrrepnty 
belong  also  to  the  early  period.    131,  4,  b.  2. 


PESFECT:  -8l;    SUPINE:  -turn,  -snmu 

147*  Stem  class : 

I.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 


inbe-O,  iub6-re. 

On  sorbeO  see  142, 1. 


Srde-0, 

rIde-0, 

baere-Q, 

mane-Oy 

saSde-O, 


Srd6-re, 

rld6-re, 

baer6-re, 

man6-re, 

saSd6-re, 


ifis-sl, 

Sr-sl, 

rl-sl, 

bae-8l, 

mSn-sI, 

soS-Bl, 


ifls-sTun, 

Sr-siim, 

rl-sum, 

(bae-snm), 

mSn-STun, 

snS-sum, 


With  dental  dropped  before  ending  of  Pf .  and  Supine. 

auge-O,  aag6-re,  aozl,  auc-tnm, 

frIge-0,  frIge-re,  (frlxl)^  — 

Jt!ee-if,  iac9-re,  Itlxl,  — 


to  order, 

to  be  on  fire, 
to  laugh  (oO* 
to  stick  (to), 
to  remain, 
to  counsel. 

to  came  to  wax. 
to  be  chilled, 
(o  give  light. 
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llige-O,  '  lfLg6-re,  lllzl,  to  lie  in  mourning. 

alge-9,  alg6-re,  al-sl,  —  loftteze. 

fOlge-O,  folgS-re,  fol-sl,  —         to^cw. 

In  early  Latin,  forms  of  the  third  conjagation  occur :  ftllgit,  ftllgere,  efhlMra 
(Vebg.,  A^  viu.  677). 

indnlge-IS,        indnlgfi-re,       indnl-sl, 

mnloe-O,  mnlcS-re,  mnl-sl, 

Rarely  mulo-tlU  in  compounds. 

mnlge-O,  mnlgfi-re,         mnl-sl, 

terge-0,  terg6-re,  ter-sl, 

Forms  of  the  third  conjagation  :  terg^ti  tergitnr,  terg^nntur,  are  occasioiudly 
f oond ;  and  so  too  in  some  late  compounds.    Vxbro  has  teftoi. 

torque-O^  torquft-re,  tor-sI,  tor-tiim, 

turge-B,  tnrgS-re,  tnr-il,  — 

nrge-Q^  nrgfi-re,  nr-sl,  — 

G9-iiIve-0(gnigT),-iiIy6-re,  -nlzIdvD,  — 


(indnl-tun),  to  give  tffoy. 

mnl-snm,  to  stroke. 

miil-snia(ctiim)|  to  milk. 

ter-snm,  to  wipe. 


to  twist, 
to  swell, 
to  press, 
to  dose  the  eifss. 


2.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 


carp^y  carpe-re, 

d6-cerp-0)       dfi-oerpe-rOi 

dep-O,  depe-re. 

Rare  and  ante-classic. 


carp-il)  earp-tuiii) 

d6-oerp-aI,        dO-oerp-tuxii) 

dep-sl  (dep-D,  dep-tnm, 


ntlb-O, 

rfip-a, 

8calp-0, 

scrib-O, 

senlp-O, 

8erp4S^ 


ntlbe-re,         ntlp-sX, 


r6pe-re,  rSp-sI, 

8oalpe-re,  soalp-sX, 

8crlbe-re,  scrlp-sI, 

senlpe-re,  scalp-sI, 

terpe-re,  serp-al, 

prom-O  (-priinO)!  preme-rdi  pres-sli 


nftp-tniiii 

r6p-tiuB| 

Bcalp-tnin, 

Bcrfp-tnniy 

Bcnlp-tiun, 

Berp-tnniy 

pres-Buni) 


tophick. 
to  pluck  qf, 

toJUch. 

to  put  on  a  veil 
(as  a  bride). 

to  creep. 

to  scrape. 

to  unite. 

to  chisel. 

to  creep. 

to  press. 


Some  compounds  of  emo,  /  take,  buy,  have  Pf.  in  -si,  Sup.  in  -tniB, 
before  which  a  euphonic  p  develops  : 


cQiii-9|  cOme-rO) 

dfim-O,  dfime-re, 

prOm-O,  prOine-r6| 

stIm-IS,  8fime-re, 

On  eontemn-G  see  149,  e. 

dIc-0,  dIce-re, 


cOm-p-sXi 
d6m-p-«I, 
prOm-p-sXi 
sfim-p-Bl, 


cOm-p-tnni) 
dfim-p-tnni) 
prOm-p-tnin, 
sfim-p-timi, 


to  adorn, 
totakeawaiif, 
totcUce  out. 
to  take. 


dizl  (dIo-sD,      dic-tnin, 


tosa^. 


Impy.  die,  see  180,  5.    Occasionally  in  old  Latin  dIoSbO  for  Future. 


dflzl, 


duo-tnxn, 


dllc-0,  dftoe-re, 

Imperative  dfLc,  see  180,  fi. 

flg-0,  ilge-re,  fXzI,  flzum, 

Paurt.  fIctlUI  for  nxuB  is  occasional  in  early  Latin. 

•flIg-0(ooB-,af-,in-),    -flige-re,     -flizi,  -fllo-tnm, 

Simple  verb  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

Mg-9y  frlgt-iBj  firlzX,  frlc-tTmL^ 


to  lead. 


tofastm. 


to  strike. 


(oparciu 
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sSg-O,  sOge-re,      itlzl, 

Fat  ezStlgSM  is  fonnd  in  Plaut.,  Ep.  188. 


8tl0-tlllll| 


1» 


merg-O, 


merge-re, 


xner-sl, 


sparg-O,  sparge-re,  spar-sI, 

cOn-sperg-0,  cOn-sperge-re,  cOn-sper-sI, 

ooqa-9,  coque-re,  cozl, 

[-Ug-5  aeg-),  -Uge-re,  -16x1, 

dI-Ug-0,  dl-lige-re,  dl-16xl, 
inteUigO,  or 

inteUegO,  intellege-re,  intel-l6xl, 
negligO,  M- 

neg-leg-0,  neg-lege-re,  neg-l6xl, 

Ottier  compounds  have  iSgl.  Sall.,  J.  40, 1, 


mer-Bom,  topL%mg9. 

spar-BUin,  to  strew. 

oOn-sper-iiiin,  to  besprinkie, 

coc-tnm,  to  cook. 

-iSo-tum.l 

dllQo-timi,  to  love. 

intel-lfic-tmn,  to  understand, 

neg-lQc-tnm,  to  neglect. 
has  neglfigisset. 


reg-0,  rege-re,  r6zl,  reo-tum, 

dI-rig-0,         dl'rige-re,        dl-r6zl,  dl-rfic-tnm, 

per-g-0,         per-ge-re,         per-r6xl,  per-rfic-tnm, 

su-rg-O,         su-rge-re,         sur*r6zl,  sur-rfic-tum, 

Bat  expergO  formed  ezpergitns  in  eariy  and  late  Latin. 


teg-0,  tege-re,  tSxI, 

daud-O,  clande-re,  olau-sl, 

con-,  ex-oltld-0,       ez-cltlde-re,  ez-cltL-6l, 

Early  Latin  shows  also  cltidO,  cltldere. 

laede-re,  lae-sl, 

col-Ude-re,  col-ll-il, 

ItUle-re,  Itl-sl, 


to  keep  right, 
to  guide, 
to  go  on. 
to  rise  vp, 

to  cover. 


tSo-tum, 

olau-Biim,       to  shut. 
ez-oltl-Bum,    to  shut  up^  out. 


laed-0, 
col-lId-0, 


Iftd-O, 

plaud-0(ap-plaad-0),plaade-re,  plau-sl, 

ez-plQd-0,  ez-plQde-re,  ez-plO-Bl, 

rSd-0,  rSde-re,  rS-sI, 

rOd-O,  rOde-re,  rO-sI, 

trfld-O,  trtlde-re,  trtt-sl, 

vad-0  (in-,  6-),  -vfide-re,  -vS-sI, 

c6d-0,  c6de-re,  c68-bI, 

quati-0,  qnate-re,  (quas-sl), 

oon-outid  (per-,  ez-),  con-<mte-re,  con- cus-sl, 


lae-Bum, 
col-lI-Biun, 

ItL-Biun, 


to  hartn. 

to  strike  togeOim 

to  play. 


plau-som,       to  clap. 
ez-plO-BTun,    to  hoot  off. 


rfi-Bum, 

rO-Bom, 

trfL-Bom, 

•vS-siun, 

cfis-Bom, 

quaB-Bom, 


to  scratch, 

to  gnaw, 
to  push, 
toga. 

to  give  way, 
to  shake. 


mitt-9, 

dl-vid-O, 

tlr-0, 
com-btlr-0, 

ger-5, 

flu-5  (flugv-), 

8tru-6  (strngv-), 

trah-o  (tragh-), 

veh-O  (vegli>, 

Tiv-5  (vigv-), 


mitte-re,  ml-sl, 

dl-vide-re,  dl-vl-sl, 

Gre-re,  Ob-sI, 

com-btlrere,  com-btls-Bl, 


gere-re, 

flue-re, 

Btme-re, 

trahe-re, 

vehe-re, 

vIve-re, 


ges-Bi, 

fluzl, 

Btr&zi, 

trSzI, 

vexl, 

vizi, 


con-cuB-Bum,  to  shatter. 

mis-Biun,         to  send. 

dl-vI-Bnm,      to  part, 

fls-tum,  to  bum, 

com-buB-tnm,  to  bum  up, 

gOB-tum,         to  carry. 

(flux-U8),         toflow. 

BtrUc-tum,      to  build. 


trSc-tum, 
vec-tnm, 
vlc-tnm, 


io  drag, 
to  carry, 
to  live. 
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148.  The  T'dass: 
fleets  fleote-re, 


flezi, 


Aeznixii 


neet-O,  necte-re,  nexKnezoD,  neznin, 

The  Pf.  forma :  in-neznl  (Vbro.^  A.  v.,  425). 


pleot^ 


pecte-re, 
plecte-re, 


pexl, 

(plezD, 


pozum, 
ploxmiL 


to  bend, 
toknot, 

to  comb. 
topUOL 


149.  The  Nasal  daaa: 

(a)  Supine  without  N : 

fing-Uy  fiii§p6-X6) 

ming-O,  xninge-re, 

ping-(J,  pixige-re, 

string-O,  stringe-re, 


(fi)  Supine  with  N  : 

ang-5, 
cing-0, 

6-]lLTlIlg-0| 

iuiig-5, 
ling-«, 


ning-IS, 
pang-5, 


ange-re, 

dnge-re, 

fi-mnnge-re, 

innge-re, 

linge-re, 

ninge-re, 

pange-re, 


ifaud, 
minxl, 
pinzl, 
strinzli 


anzl, 

cinxl, 

6-manzI, 

ifLnzI, 

linzl, 

ninzl, 

panxl, 


flo-tuni) 

mio-tuni) 

pio-tuin, 

stric-tuiOi 


cino-tuxn, 
fi-munc-tam, 
ifLnc-tum, 
linc-tom, 

panc-tom, 


tofofm, 
tourinaU. 
to  paint. 
todrawHght 


to  throttle^  vex. 

to  gird. 

to  mpe  the  noti, 

toyoke^join. 

to  lick. 

to  snow. 

to  drive  in. 


to  wet^  dye, 
to  anoint. 


Perfect  also  pSgl,  and  Supine  pSctum.    Compare  166  and  paclBCOr,  165. 

plang-IS,  plange-re,         planzl,  plano-tam,        to  smite. 

-stinga-Oy  -8tingae-re,      -stinzl,  -stinc-tuxn,       toptUout. 

So  the  compounds  ez-,  dis-,  re- ;  the  simple  verb  is  aute-classic. 

ting-0  (tingn-S),  ting(n)e-re,       tinzX,  tino-tum, 

img-9  (niLgu-Q),    ang(ii)e-re,       GnzX,  fLnc-tom, 

(e)  tem-n-O  (rare)  and  its  compounds  form  -the  Pf.  with  a  euphonic  p; 
oon-tem-n-0,         -temne-re,         -tem-p-sl,       -tem-p-tum,      to  despise, 

15a  Thel-daae: 

1.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

[-lici-(J  (lac),        lice-re,  -lexl,  -lec-tuml,         to  lure. 

pel-lioi-d,  pel-lice-re,        pel-lezi,         peMec-tum,      to  allure. 

So  allicere,  illicere,  which,  however,  have  early  Pf .  in  -ul,  as  does  pellicere  also 
Bat  6-licere  has  -nl  r^olarly  in  classical  times,  and  6-lezI  only  later. 


[-«pici-0  (sPBo),     -spice-re,  -spezi, 

per-epici-O,       per-spice-re,      per-spezi, 
Bo  tb&  compounds  with  ad-^  con-,  dfi-|  ia-t 


-spec-turn],        to  peer. 
per-spec-tum,    to  see  through. 
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2.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

■aeiHd, 
sSnzI, 


saepi-O,  saepl-re, 

sanci-O,  sancl-re, 

The  Sup.  Bancl-tum  is  nu^* 


yinoi-0,  vincl-re,  vinzl, 

feuroi-O  (-ferd-O),  farcl-re,  feur-sl, 

ftilci-O,  ftilcl-re,  fol-sl, 

sarci-O,  sard-re,  sar-sl, 

senti-O,  sentl-re,  sSn-Bl, 

hauri-d,  haurl-re,  hau-il, 


saep-tuniy 
sSnc-tum, 

vino-tum, 

&r-tum, 

fal-tum, 

sar-ttmii 

sSn-Bum, 

haus-tnm, 


to  hedffe  in. 
tohaUaw. 

to  bind, 
to  stuff, 
to  prop, 
topaldL, 
to/eel, 
to  drain.' 


Vbbg.,  a.  iv.,  383,  has  hansfibnis.    Early  Latin  shows  haurlbaiit  (Lucr.)  and 
haurierint;  haurlttlnui  is  very  late. 

raud-9,  rand-re,        raa-Bl,  raa-sum,  tobehoatw* 

This  verb  Is  very  rare. 


PEBFECT:  -X  WITH  SEDTJPLICATION ;   SUPINE:  -sum,  -tun. 


k 


to  give,  put,  do. 


151,  In  the^rs^  conjugation  : 

t.  d-0,  da-re,  ded-I,  da-tnm, 

Everywhere  &,  except  in  dSs,  thou  giveat^  and  dS,  give  thou. 

1.  Like  do,  are  conjagated  the  componnds  with  dissyllabic  words,  such  as  :  circum- 
d-0,  leurround ;  satis-dO,  T  give  bail ;  pessnm-dO,  Indri ;  v6nnm-d0, 1  sell;  thus : 

drcnm-d-0,        drcnm-da-re,      drcnm-de-dl,      circnin-da-tnm,  to  surround. 

2.  The  compounds  of  da-re  with  monosyllabic  words  pass  over  wholly  into  the 
Third  Conjugation. 


ab-d-0,  ab-de-re,  ab-did-I, 

ad-d-0,  ad-de-re,  ad-did-I, 

con-d-0,         con-de-re,  con-did-I, 

abs-con-dO,  abs-con-de-re,  abs-con-d-I, 


ab-di-tum,  to  put  away. 

ad-di-tnm,  to  put  to. 

con-di-tnm,  to  put  up  (found)' 

abs-con-di-tnm,  toput/arawaiy. 


Pf .  abscondldl  is  found  in  Pl.,  Mer,  860,  then  not  until  late  Latin. 


cr6-d-0, 

cr6-de-re, 

crS-did-I, 

cr6-di-tnm. 

to  put  faith. 

d6-d-0. 

de-de-re. 

d6-did-I, 

d6-di-tnm, 

to  give  up. 

e-d-0, 

6-de-re, 

6-did-I, 

6-di-tum, 

to  put  out. 

in-d-0, 

in-de-re, 

in-did-I, 

in-di-tum, 

to  put  in. 

per-d-8, 

per-de-re, 

per-did-I, 

per-di-tnm, 

to  fordo  (ruin). 

prO-d-0, 

prO-de-re, 

prO-did-I, 

prO-di-tum, 

to  betray. 

red-d-0. 

red-de-re, 

red-did-I, 

red-di-tum, 

to  give  back. 

trfi-d-5. 

trS-de-re, 

trS-did-I, 

trS-di-tnm, 

to  give  over. 

ven-d-0, 

v6n-de-re, 

vCn-did-I, 

ven-di-tum, 

to  put  up  to  sale. 

Note.— La  early  Latin  dare  formed  the  Pr.  Subjv.,  also  duim.    So  in  some  of  its 
compounds,  as  perdnim.    See  190, 4. 

2.  st-5,  stS-re,  stet-I,        (stS-tH-rus), /o  «/a72^. 

So  the  compounds : 

ad-Bt-d,  ad-stS-re,  ad-stit-I,  —  to  stand  by. 

oOn-Bt-Oj        oSn-stS-rOf        c5n-8tit-l,  —  toetoiwl/cuBt. 
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per-st-O, 

prae-8t-09 

re-8t-0, 

ex-st-0, 


In-Btfi-re, 
ob-stS-re, 

per-sts-re, 

prae-8t&-re, 

re-sta-re, 

dl-stS-re, 

ex-st&-re, 


In-stit-I, 
ob-stit-I, 

per-stit-I, 

prae-Btit-I, 

renitit-I, 


to  stand  tgxm, 
to     stand     otU 

against, 
to  stand  Jinn, 
to  stand  ahead, 
to  stand  over, 
to  stand  apart, 
to  stand  out. 


All  componnds  of  stfire  with  dissyllabic  prepoeitions  have,  however,  -stetl  in  the 
Perfect,  as :  ante-std,  /  am  supervor ;  inter-std,  I  am  between ;  snper-stO,  /  stand 
upon  ;  thas : 


circnin-st-O,  circnm-stS-re,  oiroum-stet-I,         — 
Note. — Compare  sistd  and  its  compbonds ;  154,  i. 

152.  In  the  second  conjugation : 

morde-0,  mord6-re,         mo-mord-I,       mor-sum, 

pende-0,  pend6-re,  pe-pend-I,  — 

sponde-0,  8pond6-re,         spo-pond-I,       spOn-sum, 


to  sUxnd  rowmd* 


tobUe, 

to  hang  0ntr.). 

to  pledge  ones^. 


oS-sum, 
oc-cS-snnii 


tofaXL 
toperish. 


tofeU. 
tokUl. 


Compounds  omit  the  redaplication,  but  Plaut.  shows  also  dS-spo-pondisse  and 
d6-8pe-ponderS8. 

tonde-0,  tond6-re,  to-tond-I,  tOn-sum,  to  shear. 

153.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 
(a)  Stem  class, 

Beduplication  lost  in  the  componnds ; 

cad-0,  cade-re,  ce-dd-I, 

oc-dd-O,         oc-dde-re,        oc-dd-I, 
re-cidere  sometimes  forms  recddl,  as  well  as  reddl,  in  the  Perfect. 

caed-0,  caede-re,  ce-cld-l,  cae-sum, 

oc-dd-0,         oc-clde-re,        oc-dd-I,  oc-ol-sum, 

can-O,  cane-re,  ce-dn-I,  (can-turn),         to  sing. 

Compounds  form  the  Pf .  in  -al.    For  (cantnm),  cantStum  was  used. 

parc-0,  parce-re,  pe-perc-I  (par-sD,  (par-sHrus),     to  spars, 

com-parcO  (-percO),  com-parce-re,    com-pars-I,  com-par-sum,  to  save. 

parsi  is  common  in  early  Latin,  and  is  the  only  form  used  by  Plautus.  Early 
Latin  shows  rarely  parcul.    Ter.  uses  comperdt. 

154.  Q>)  Reduplicated  class : 

I.  sistO  {=  d-st-O),  as  a  simple  verb,  has  the  transitive  meaning, 
1  {cause  to)  stand,  but  in  its  compounds,  the  intransitive  meaning,  / 
sta/nd.     Compare  stO,  I  stand,  and  its  compounds  (151) : 

■ist-0,  si8te-re, 


So  the  compounds : 

cOn-sist-O,        oOn-dste-re, 
d^nat-H  (Alh),  de-aiBte-re, 


(8tit-I),        sta-tum,    to  (cause   to) 

stand. 


cOn-stit-I,  cOn-sti-tum,  tocometoastand> 
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ex-siflt-O, 
ob-fiBt-9, 


oxHdsto-re, 
ob-siste-re, 


ex-8tit-I) 
ob-Btit-I, 


re-flist-O,  re-siste-re,  re-stit-I, 

ad-fliBt^,  ad-siste-re,  ad-stit-I, 

In-8i8t-0»  In-siste-re,  In-stit-I, 

ciream-eift-5,  drcum-siste-re,  circum-stet-I, 

2.  U-bO,  bi-be-re,  bi-bl, 

No  Sapine.  The  Pf .  Part  is  late. 


OX-Bti-tlUBi 

ob-sti-tiun, 
r6-flti-tiiiBf 


(bi-bi-tii8), 


to  stand  up, 

to  take  a  iiand 

against, 
tofoithstand. 
to  stand  near, 
to  stand  upon, 
to  take  a  stand 

round, 
to  drink. 


155.  ip)  Nasal  class: 

fiill-9,  feJle-re,  fe-foll-I,  fol-Bnm,  toeheai. 

The  compoand  refellO  has  the  Perfect  nfelll,  and  lacks  Sapine. 

pell-0,  pelle-re,  pe-pnl-I,  pal-sum,        topush^  drive  back, 

repellO  loses  the  reduplicating  vowel  in  Pf .  reppilll. 


toU-d, 


tolle-re, 


to  lift  up. 


Pf .  and  Sap.  arc  formed  suB-tnll  (from  redaplicated  Pf .  tetnll,  171,  N.  1)  and  nJy 
IStum  (for  t'lS-tum) ;  a  recent  view  makes  sn-stull  from  (8)tollO. 

(pang-0),  (pange-re),        pe-pig-I,  pSc-tom,         to  drive  a  bargain. 

The  Pr.  forms  are  supplied  by  paclscor,  165.    The  Pf .  pSgl,  rare  in  the  simple 
form,  is  regular  in  the  compounds  com-,  im-,  Op-.    See  149,  b. 

tSc-tnm, 
at-tSc-tnm, 


tang-0  (tag),     tange-re, 
at-ting-0,      at-tinge-re, 

So  with  other  compounds. 

pend-0,  pende-re, 

tend-0,  tende-re, 


te-tig-I, 
at-tig-I, 


totoudi. 

to  border  upon. 


to  hang  (trans.). 
to  stretch. 


pe-pend-I,  pen-sum, 

te-tend-I,    t6n-sum  and  -tum, 
ez-tend-0,      ez-tende-re  ez-tend-I,    eX't^n-vum&nd.tnaii  to  stretch  out. 
08-tend-O,      08-tende-re,  os-tend-I,    os-tSn-sxim  (-tus),       to  stretch  at,,  show. 
The  compounds  prefer  the  Sup.  in  -turn ;  so  always  attentus,  OOntentus,  usoally 
distentus  and  intentus. 

pnng-O,  punge-re,  pu-pug-I,       punc-tum,  to  prick. 

inter-pungO,  inter-punge-re,  inter-ponzl,  inter-pnno-tam,    to  place  points 

between. 
tund-0,  tunde-re,  tu-tnd-I,         ttin-sum,  tfi-sum,  to  thump. 

iSimple  form  has  usually  tUnsuS  in  the  Participle  ;  in  the  compounds  more  often 
ttlsus.    The  reduplicating  vowel  is  lost  in  rettudl. 

curr-O,  curre-re,  cn-curr-I,  cur-sum,  to  run. 

The  compounds  vary  iu  their  use  of  the  reduplication ;  praecurrero  always  has 
the  reduplication,  succurrere  always  omits  it ;  other  compounds  vary.    See  134,  in. 

156.  (<^  Inchoative  class : 

dIscO  (=  di-d(e)c-scO),       disce-re,      di-dic-I,         to  learn. 

A  late  form  is  Fut  Part,  dlscittlras.  Compounds  retain  reduplication.  See  134,  m. 


pQsc-O  (=  porc-scQ),         pSsce-re,     po-pOsc-I, 

Compounds  retain  the  reduplication.    See  134,  lu. 


to  claim. 


157.  (e)  TJiel-class: 

pari-0,  pare-re,  pe-per-I,      par-turn  (paritHrus),  to  bring  forth, 

t  The  coinj)omi(le  drop  tlie  redui)licatiou  and  form  the  Inf.  in  -Ire.    But  rep6rb% 

■^■^     **"  ^/z/f,  fornw  ita  Pf.,  repperl,  with  omissioii  oi  tUe  \o\s'e\ ot  t«dL\x?s»^<(isw\iQ\u 
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PEBFECT:  -I;  SUPINE:  -turn,  -Bam. 


168.  In  the  first  conjugation : 

iav-0,  iuvfi-re,         itlv-I, 

ad-iuv-O,        -iuvS-re,        -ifiv-I, 

(lav-0),  (lav-ere),       lav-I, 

lav-0,  lavS-re,  (lavS-vl), 

The  Present  forms  of  layore  belong  principally  to  early  Latin,  with  occasional 
forms  in  Aagnstan  poets  and  late  writers ;  lautam  and  I5tiim  are  both  used  in  class- 
ical times ;  but  lantum  belongs  rather  to  early,  lOtum  to  post-daasical  Latin.  The 
form  lavStom  is  early  and  poetical. 


ifl-tam  (invStflnu),  ioAe^ 

-itL-tnm  (-i1l-ttLni8)|  iosiandltyaBaid. 

lau-tum  (10-tiiiii)|  to  wash. 

lavS-tnxn,  to  wash. 


159.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 


to  take  heed, 

to  be  well-diepoeed, 

to  seethe. 

The 


cave-0,  cay6-re,  cSv-I,  cau-tom, 

£Eive-0,  £Eiv6-re,  fSv-I,  feia-tum, 

ferve-5(o),        ferv6-re  (ere),  ferv-I  (ferb-uD,        — 

Tlie  Pr.  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  belong  to  early  Latin  and  the  poets. 
Pf .  in  -ol  is  post-Ciceronian. 

mQy-I, 
pSv-I, 
prand-I, 
B6d-I, 


fove-0, 

move-9, 

pave-Q, 

prande-O, 

^ede-O, 


fov6-re, 

mov6-re, 

pav6-re, 

prande-re, 

sede-re, 

strIde-0  (-dQ),    strlde-re(-e-re),  strld-I, 
vove-6,  vovS-re,  v5v-I, 


fO-tnm,         to  ke^  warm. 
m5-tum|       to  move, 

to  quake  {with  fear). 


prSn-sum,    to  breaJtfast. 
ses-Bimi,      toM, 

to  fffhistlSt  screech. 


vO-tnm,       to  vow. 
The  Present  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  belong  almost  entirely  to  Aagnstan  poets 
and  later  writers. 


vide-d, 


vid6-re, 


▼Id-I, 


vI-bubIi 


160.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 
With  long  vowel  in  the  Perfect. 


I.  The  Stem  class : 


c5-g-5, 
dS-g-5, 
red-ig-O, 

em-o, 
inter-im-0, 


age-re, 
cQ-ge-re, 
de-ge-re, 
red-ige-re, 

eme-re, 
-ime-re, 


co-eg-i, 


So-tnm,         to  do^  drUfi. 
co-Sc-tnm,     to  compd. 
to  pass  iHme). 


red-Sc-tum,   to  bring  back. 

Smp-tum,       to  take^  to  buy. 
Smp-tum,      to  make  away  with. 


red-eg-Iy 
em-I, 

CO-em-0)  /  buy  up^  is  conjugated  like  em-0.    But  the  compounds  with  ad-,  ex-| 
inter-,  red-,  take  -im-6.   So,  too,  dlr-im-5,  /  sever. 

ed-0,  ede-re,  6d-I,  S-sum,  to  eat. 

Note.— In  agere,  edere,  emere,  the  reduplication  has  coalesced  with  the  root ;  as, 
egl  =  eagl. 

cfld-0,  cfUle-re,  (ctld-D,  (cH-sum),        to  hammer. 

The  Ff  .  and  Sup.  occur  iu  compounds  only. 
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leg-o,  )ege-re,  l6g-I,  leo-tam,  iopUk^^rtai, 

col-lig-O,        col-lige-rey       col-leg-I,  col-lfic-tnm,      to  gather. 

So  the  other  compoands,  except  dI-lig-0,  intel-leg-0,  neg-leg-0,  see  147,  a. 

lo-O  (defective),   Ice-re,  Ic-I,  Ic-tmn,  to  strike. 

Present  stem  rare :  Ic-it,  Ic-itor,  Ic-imur. 

Bid-Oy  slde-re,  sid-l,  to  Ht  down. 

The  Pf .  was  originally  reduplicated  as  the  Present ;  see  133,  ii.    In  composition  the 
Pf .  is  -s6dl^  -sessiiiii,yh>m  8ede-0|  thus : 

cOn-sId-0,       cOn-sIde-re,      c5n-Bed-I|  cOn-ses-snm, 

8cab-I,  — 

solv-I,  solH-tnm, 

vert-I,  ver-Bum, 

revert-I  (active),   re-ver-snm, 

verr-I  (rare),         yer-sum, 

vte-I,  — 

volv-I,  voltl-tam, 

On  percellO,  percull,  see  144.    On  toUO,  Bnstull,  see  155. 


Bcab-0, 

Bcabe-re, 

BOlV-5, 

Bolve-re, 

vert-6, 
re-vert-or, 

verte-re, 
re-vert-I, 

verr-5, 

verre-re, 

vIs-O, 

vIse-re, 

volv-6, 

volve-re, 

to  settle  doipn. 

to  scratch. 

toloose^pay* 

to  turn, 
to  turn  dadt, 

l0  8weq>, 

totfisU, 

toroU, 


2,  The  Nasal  class : 


peall-O,  psalle-re,  peall-I, 

sall-O,  salle-re,  (sall-D, 

Very  rare  except  in  the  past  participle  salsus. 

vell-0,  velle-re,  vell-Kyul-sI),  vnl-siwi, 

The  Pf.  vulsl  Is  post- Augustan. 


—        toplayonthscUkerm 
sal-suin,      to  salt. 


iopluet. 


lamb-Q, 

lambe-re, 

lamb-I, 

ioUck. 

rump-5| 

rampe-re, 

rflp-I, 

rup-tnm, 

tobreak. 

ac-cend-0, 

ac-cende-re, 

ac-cend-i, 

ac-cen-sum, 

to  kindle. 

d6-fend-0| 

dMende-re, 

de-fend-I, 

dfi-fen-svxn, 

to  strike   €m 

fand-0  (Fuv), 

fiinde-re) 

fOd-i, 

fGL-suxn, 

dtfend, 
topottr. 

mand-O, 

mande-re, 

mand-I, 

to  chew. 

pand-0, 

pande-re. 

pand-I, 

pas-sum, 

toepreadotU. 

pSn-smn  in  Supine  is  late. 

prebend-0,        prehende-re,     prehend-I,        prehen-gum, 
Often  shortened  to  prfindo,  prSndere,  prSndl,  prensom. 


8cand-5, 
S(d)-,  d6-scend 

£rang-0, 
per-£ring-Q, 

linqu-0, 
re-linqu-0, 

(pang-C), 
com-ping-0, 

See  149,  6, 155. 

Pitted  (nc). 


scande-re, 
•0,  de-scende-re, 

frang^-re, 
per-fringe-re, 

linque-re, 
re-Iinque-re, 

(pange-re), 
com-pinge-re, 


scand-I, 
d6-scend-I, 

frCg-I, 
per-fr6g-I, 

Uqui, 
re-llqu-l, 

(P«g-I), 
com-peg-I, 


viiice-re,         vic-l| 


scan-sum, 
dS-scen-sum, 

frac-tum, 
per-frac-tum, 

re-lic-tum, 

(pSc-tum), 
com-pSc-tum, 

Tic-tum.^ 


toeeize, 

tocllmJb, 
toclwibup^doum 

to  break, 
to  shiver. 

to  leave. 

to  leave  behUuL 

to  drive  in, 
to  drive  tight, 

to  conquer- 
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5.  TT^e  I-dasa, 

(a)  With  long  vowel  in  the  Perfect. 

oapi-9  (cap-),  cape-re,         c6p-I, 

ao-dpi-O,  ac-dpe-re,     ac-c6p-I, 

£eid-5,  face-re,  f6c-I, 

cale-fiaci-0(calf.),cale-face-re,  cale-f6c-I, 
per-fid-0,  per-fice-re,     per-f6c  I, 

Tbe  Pf .  was  originally  reduplicated ;  on  Impv. 


cap-ttmiy 
ac-cep-tum, 

fac-tum, 
cale-fac-tom, 
per-fec-tum, 
fac,  see  130, 5. 


totakB, 

to  receive. 

to  make. 

to  make  warm. 

to  achieve. 


fQdi-8, 
ftigji-8, 
iad-0, 
con-id-0, 


fode-re, 
ftige-re, 
iace-re, 
con-ice-re, 


f5d-I, 
fttg-I, 
i6c-I, 
con-i6c-I, 


fos-snin,  to  dig. 

(fag-i-ttbrns),  toJUe. 

iac-tiim,  to  cast. 

con-iec-tum,  to  gather. 


(b)  With  short  vowel  in  the  Pf .  due  to  the  loss  of  the  reduplication : 

flnd-0,  finde-re,  fid-I,  fis-sum,  to  cleave, 

8cind-0,  sdnde-re,         scid-I, 


scis-STim, 
The  reduplicated  form  sd-cidl  is  found  in  early  Latin. 

161.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 
amid-0  forms  rarely  in  late  Latin  amid ;  see  142, 4. 


totplU. 


com-per-tom,    tojlnd  out, 
re-per-tum,      tojind. 


com-peri-0,       com-perl-re,      com-per-I, 
re-perl-0,  re-perl-re,        rep-per-X, 

See  the  simple  verb  parere,  157. 

vexii-5,  venl-re,  ven-I,  ven-tom,  to  come. 

lu  early  Latin  sporadic  tenses  from  a  form  yenere  occur,  ab  advenat,  Qvenat. 

162.  A  number  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  have  a  character^ 
istic  -u- ;  these  form  the  perfect  in  -I, 


ab-lu-0, 

ab-nu-0, 

acu-0, 

ad-nn-iKan- 

arga-0, 

batu-O, 

con-gni-9| 

d6-libu-0, 

ex-u-O, 

im-bu-0, 

in-du-O, 

lu-0, 

metu-O,    . 

minu-O, 

plu-0, 

m-O, 

8pu-0, 

■tatu-0, 

stemu-0, 

■a-9, 


ab-lue-re, 
ab-nue  re, 
acue-re, 
na-0),ad-nue-re, 
argpie-re, 
batae-re, 
con-grue-re, 
d6-libue-re, 
ez-ue-re, 
im-bue-re, 
in-due-re, 
lue-re, 
metue-re, 
minue-re, 
plue-re, 
rue-re, 
spue-re, 
8tatue-re, 
8temue-re, 
8ue-re, 
tribae-re, 


ab-lu-I, 

ab-nu-I, 

acu-I, 

ad-nn-I, 

argpi-I, 

batu-I, 

con-gru-I, 

d6-libu-I, 

exu-I, 

im-bu-I, 

in-du-I, 

lu-I, 

metu-I, 

minu-I, 

plu-it,  pltlv-it, 

ru-I, 

spu-I, 

statu-I, 

8temu-I, 

su-I, 

tribu-X, 


ab-ltt-tum, 

(ab-na-it9r-iu), 

actl-tum, 

argfL-tum, 


dS-libtL-tum, 

ex-tl-tnin, 

im-bfi-tum, 

in-dH-tuxn, 

lu-ittlr-u8, 

minH-tum, 

ru-tum  (ruitiLru8), 

spa-turn, 

statQ-tum, 

stl-tum, 


to  wash  €ff, 
to  dissent, 
to  sharpen, 
to  nod  assent, 
to  accuse, 
to  beat, 
to  agree, 
to  anoint, 
tojmtoffydcfff, 
to  dipy  dye. 
to  put  on,  don, 
to  atone/or, 
to/ear. 
toUufsen, 
to  rain, 
to  rush  down, 
to  spew, 
CO  settle, 
tosneeee, 

fO  «€1P . 

tooXUA. 


I  lO  D£FON£NTa. 


DEPONENTS- 

163.  The  majority  of  the  deponent  verbs  belong  to  the  fitBt  conju- 
gation. In  many  instances  they  have  parallel  active  forms  in  early  or 
in  late  Latin.     The  principal  verbs  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  conjugation  : 

adHl-or,  adfilS-rl,  adtUS-tns  sum,  tofatonvpon. 

Occasionally  active  in  ante-classical  Latin  (Lucr.  v.,  1070)  and  more  often  in  later 
Latin. 

alterc-or,  sltercS-rl,  altercfi-tos  sum,  totorangle. 

In  early  Latin  altercasti  (Tbb.,  And.  053),  altercSs.  Active  forms  more  common 
in  late  Latin. 

arbitr-or,  arbitrS-rl,         arbitrS-tus  sum,  to  think, 

Plaut.  uses  this  verb  also  as  an  active,  but  later  this  usage  is  rare. 

aucup-or,  aucnpS-rl,  ancupS-tus  sum,  to  try  to  catt^. 

Active  forms  are  conmion  in  early  Latin. 

augur-cry  augurS-rl,  augurS-tus  sum,  to  take  the  auguries. 

Active  forms  are  early,  l^al,  and  lute.  Use  as  a  passive  is  occasional  in  the  clas- 
sical period. 

auspic-or,  auspicS-rl,         auspicS-tus  sum,  to  take  the  auspices. 

Active  forms  are  early  and  late.  Cic.  and  Livy  use  the  verb  as  a  passive  in  a  few 
instances. 

comit-or,  comitS-rl,  comitS-tus  sum,  to  accompany. 

Poets  (Ov.,  Prop.,  etc.)  use  the  active  forms  frequently.  The  Perfect  Part.  oomit&- 
tus  is  common  as  a  passive,  also  in  classical  Latin. 

tiomment-or,       commentS-rl,     commentS-tus  sum,      to  discuss. 
Cic.  uses  oommentStus  as  a  passive  in  Br.  88,  dOl,  Fam.  2rvi.,  36, 1. 

cOnfllct-or,         oOnfllctS-n,        oQnfllctS-tus  sum,         to  struggle. 
Occasionally  found  for  cOnfllCtSre.    See  Teb.,  And.^  93. 

oOnspic-or,  cQnspicS-rl,        oOnspicS-tus  sum,         to  descry. 

So  dSspicor,  sflspicor.  But  a  few  forms  arc  occasionally  (usually  in  early  Latin) 
uped  as  passives,  especially  dSspicStus  (Plaut.,  Ter.)i  compured  dCspicStissimus 
by  Cic.  (Sest.  16,  36,  Verr.  iii.,  41,  98).    Plaut.,  Cas.  394,  stlspices. 

contempl-or,      contemplS-rl,     contemplS-tus  sum,      to  survey. 
The  active  forms  arc  used  frequently  in  early  Latin  (regularly  by  Plaut.). 

cOpul-or,  cOpulS-rl,  cQpula-tus  sum,  to  join. 

yo  Plaut.,  Aul,  116.    Otherwise  every^vhc^e  c5pulSre. 

crimin-or,  crIminS-rl,         crIminS-tus  sum,  to  charge. 

Plaut.  uses  crIminSret,  Ennius  crIminSt. 

cunct-or,  cunctS-rl,  cunctS-tus  sum,  to  delay. 

Active  forms  are  occasional  in  early  and  late  Latin. 

dign-or,  dIgnS-rl,  dIgnS-tus  sum,  to  deem  worthy. 

This  verb  ie  prcdomimmtly  poHt-classical  and  poetical.   The  active  forms  are  early 
andr&ro;  perbapa  once  in  Cicebo. 
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ftlirlc-or,  foMcft-rl,  &briofi-tii8  som,  toforg^. 

The  active  forms  belong  to  poetry  and  to  post^ Augustan  prose. 

&ener-or,  foenerS-rl,  foenerS-tiui  sum,  to  knd  oti  itUerest. 

Active  forms  occasional  in  early  Latin  and  more  frequent  in  late  Latin. 

fiuotn-or,  fiuotuS-rl,  fiuctuS-tus  Bum,  to  undulate. 

Active  forms  are  rare  in  Plaut.  and  in  Cic,  but  not  uncommon  later.     The  do 
ponent  forms  are  post-Ciceronian. 

(for),  fS-rl,  fS-tns  Slim,  to^^eak. 

See  176,  3. 

frtl8tr-or,  frilstrfi-rl,  frfistrS-tns  suniy  to  deceive. 

Active  forms  rare,  but  at  all  periods. 

iUacrim-or,        illacrima-rl,       illaGrimS-tus  sum,        to  weep  over. 
In  Cic.  and  Hob.  ;  otherwise  active. 

interpret-or,      interpretS-rl,     interpretft-tus  sum,      to  Interpret. 
Cic.  uses  interpretStus  occasionally  as  a  passive ;  likewise  Livy  and  othem 

luct-or,  luctS-rl,  luctS-tus  sum,  to  wrestle. 

Plaut.,  Tbr.,  Ennius,  Vabbo  show  sporadic  forms  of  the  active. 

IfLdific-or,  ItldificS-rl,  IfidificS-tns  suniy  to  make  sport. 

Active  frequent  in  Plaut.,  and  occasionally  later. 

medio-or,  medicS-rl,  medicS-tus  sum,  to  heal. 

The  active  is  once  in  Plaut.,  and  frequent  in  poets  and  post-Angii8tan  pron. 

medit-or,  meditS-rl,  meditS-tns  rom,  to  think  over. 

The  form  meditStns  is  very  commonly  found  as  a  passive. 

mfLner-or,  mtlnerft-rl,         mfLnerS-tns  sum,  to  bestow. 

Active  forms  in  early  Latin  and  occasionally  in  Cic.  and  later. 

nfttrlc-or,  ntltrloS-rl,         ntltrlcft-tns  Bum,  to  suckle. 

Active  forms  in  early  Latin. 

odOr-or,  odOrS-rl,  odOrS-tOB  siim,  ioemeU. 

Active  forms  occasional  at  all  periods. 

opin-or,  opInS-rl,  opInS-tus  sum,  io  think. 

OpinO  is  frequent  in  early  Latin,  and  opInStus  as  passive  is  common  in  Cickro. 

palp-or,  palpS-rl,  palpS-tus  sum,  to  stroke. 

Is  occasional  (principally  in  early  Latin)  for  palpSre. 

popnl-or,  popnla-rl,  popula-tus  sum,  to  ravage. 

Active  forms  in  simple  verb  and  compounds  are  early,  poetical,  aiul  ix)8t-classic. 

8cX8cit-or,  sclscits-rl,  scIscitS-tns  sum,  to  inquire. 

Plaut.,  Merc.  389,  scIscltSre  (active). 

8crtit-or,  scrfLtS-rl,  scrHtS-tns  sum,  to  search. 

Plaut.,  Aul.  657,  perscr^tSvI.    The  use  as  a  passive  occurs  first  in  Sbnboa. 

sect-or,  secta-rl,  sectS-tus  rom,  to  pursue. 

Active  forms  and  passive  usages  arc  early. 

Btabul-or,  stabnlS-rl,  stabulS-tns  sum,  to  stable. 

Active  forms  beghi  with  Vergil. 

ttlt-or,  tUtS-rl)  tfitS-tus  sum,  to  protect. 

Actire  forma  and  psLB^ya  usages  are  early  and  laie. 
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toiniilta-or,        tnmiiltii&-rl,      tamultuS-tns  sum,        to  raise  a  riot. 
Bat  Plautus  uses  active  forms ;  and  passive  uses  are  occasional  later. 

vag-or,  vagS-rl,  vagS-tus  sum,  to  wander. 

Active  forma  belong  to  early  Latin. 

yener-or,  venerS-rX,  venerS-tus  sum,  to  reverence. 

Bat  Plaut.  uses  venerO,  venerem ;  Vkro.,  Uob.,  and  later  writers  show  passive 
uses. 

164.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

£Eite-or,  fat6-rl,  fiEW-sussum,  to  confess. 

oOn-fite-or,      cOn-fite-rl,         cOn-fes-sus  sum,  to  confess. 

Both  fateor  and  cOnfiteor  are  used  occasionally  as  passives  by  Cic.  and  later. 

*  • 

lice-or,  lic9-rl,  lici-tus  sum,  to  bid  {at  a  sale). 

mere-or,  merS-rl,  meri-tus  sum,  to  deserve. 

Especially  in  the  phrases  morfirl  bene  d6  aliqu5,  to  deserve  well  of  any  one. 
Otherwise  the  active  is  usual. 

misere-or,  miser6-rl,  miseri-tus  sum,  to  pity. 

In  early  Latin  the  active  forms  are  found  occasionally,  e.  g.^  Lucr.  hi.,  881. 

poUice-or,  pollice-rl,  pollici-tus  sum,  to  promise. 

Occasiont-lly  used  as  a  passive  in  post-classical  Latin. 

re-or,  r6-rl,  ra-tus  sum,  to  think, 

Pr.  Part.  Active  is  wanting. 

tue-or,  tuGrl,  tui-tus  (ttitus)  sum,      to  protect. 

In  early  Latin  and  occasionally  later,  a  parallel  form,  tuor,  tul,  tuitus  8Um| 
occurs.    For  tuitus  usually  ttltStus. 

vere-or,  ver6-rl,  veri-tus  sum,  to/ear, 

165.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

apXsc-or,  aplsc-l,  ap-tussum,  to  get. 

Simple  verb  is  frequent  in  early  and  late  Latin  Of  the  compounds,  adipXsoor, 
adiplsci,  adeptUS  sum,  is  usually  deponent  in  classical  times,  but  occurs  occasionally 
as  a  passive  in  Sall.  and  later  writers.    The  comix)unds  ind-,  red-,  are  rare. 

am-plect-or,       am-plect-I,         am-plez  us  sum,  to  twine  round,  embrace. 

So  the  compounds  complector,  circumplector.  In  early  Latin  active  forms  are 
occasionally  found ;  e.  g.^  amplectitdte,  circumplecte  (Plaut  ). 

com-min-Isc-or,  com-min-Isc-I,    com-men-tus  sum,         to  think  up,  devise. 
Ovid  and  later  writers  use  commentus  as  a  passive. 

ezperg-Isc-or,  (-reg-)    ez-perg-Isc-I,     ez-per-rec-tus  sum,    to  {right  one'^s  self 

*  up)  awake. 

fung-or,  fung-I,  ftinc-tus  sum,  to  discharge. 

This  verb  is  used  passively  very  rarely  :  Ter.,  Ad.  508.  Lucr.  hi.,  968.  Cic,  SesL 
41 10. 

/hi'Or  (6mgV')f  frn-I,  ftHc-tus  (fru-i-tus)  sum,   to  enjoy, 

7^  form  fmitua  is  rare  and  late. 
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gradl-or,  grad-I,  gres-soB  sum,  totUp, 

ag-g^edi-or,    ag-gred-I,  ag-gres-ius  sum,  to  attack. 

Occasionally  active  forms  of  the  fourtli  conjugation  are  found  in  early  Latin. 

lab-or,  iSb-I,  lSp-8iui8iim|  to  glide. 

loqu-or,  loqu-I,  lootl-tus  sum,  to  speak. 

mori-or,  mor-I,  morta-ns  suniy  to  die. 

Early  Latin  shows  parallel  forms  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  as  morfrl,  fimorfrL 
Fut.  Part.  moritHrus ;  see  135, 11.,  3. 

nanc-Isc-or,        nano-Iso-I,  iM0-tuB(jk9Ji^tuB)uJim,toget. 

nSsc-or  (gpiS-),   nSsc-I,  nS-tns  sun,  to  be  bom, 

Fut.  Part.  nSscit&nu. 

nlt-or  (gnict- 1  nit-l,  nl-sns  (nlx-ns)  811111,  l    to  stay  one^s  ae^on, 

fromgentl),   ♦  iil-8llra8,  » 

ob-llv-lsc-or,      ob-lIv-l80-I,        ob-U-tus  sum,  to/orget, 

pac-Isc-or,  pac-Isc-I,  pac-tus  sum  (pepigD,    to  drive  {a  bargain). 

Occasionally  active  forms  are  found  in  early  Latin  ;  in  Cic.  pactllB  is  frequently 
used  as  a  passive.    See  pangO. 

pati-or,  pat-I,  pas-sus  sum,  iosvffer. 

per-peti-or,      per-pet-I,  per-pes-sus  sum,  io  endure  to  the  end. 

pro-fic-Isc-or,      pro-fic-bc-I,        pro-fec-tus  sum,  to  {get forward)  set  out.. 

But  Plaut.,  M.Q.  1329,  proficIsc5. 

quer-or,  quer-I,  ques-tuBSum,  to  complain. 

sequ-or,  sequ-I,  seotl-tus  sum,  to/oUow. 

ulc-Isc-or,  nlo-Isc-I,  ul-tussum,  to  avenge. 

Active  forms  are  rare ;  so  once  in  Ennius.  But  Sall.,  Liyt,  and  later  writers  use 
the  verb  as  a  passive  sometimes. 

tlt-or,  tlt-I,  tL-8USBum,  to  use. 

Plaut.  shows  the  compound  abtlsS  as  a  passive  {Asin.  196). 

veh-or,               veh-I,                 veo-tnssum,  to  {wagon)  rid§, 

vesc-or,  vesc-I,  iofeed. 

166.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

assenti-or,         assentl-rl,  assGix-Bus  sum,  to  assent. 

Active  forms  are  not  uncommon  in  early  Latin.  Cio.  uses  the  Pf .  active  forms  fie> 
quently ;  likewise  later  writers. 

com-pori-or,       comperl-rl,  —  tojindout. 

Occasionidly  found  (but  rarely  in  classical  Latin  ;  as,  Sall.,  J.,  45, 1 ;  108,  3)  for 
oomperi9,  oomperlre.  But  ezperior,  experlrl,  expertus  sum,  to  try,  is  r^ularly 
deponent ;  though  Cic.  and  others  use  often  the  Pf .  active  forms. 

largi-or,  largl-rl,  largl-tus  sum,  to  bestow. 

menti-or,  mentl-rl,  mentl-tus  sum,  to  lie. 

The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  use  this  as  a  passive  also. 

mSti-or,  mStl-rl,  m6n-sus  sum,  to  measure. 

Passive  usage  is  common,  especially  in  the  compounds:  d6m6]isu8,  dlm6nsu8} 
Qmfinsus,  permensus,  remensus. 
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Ordi-OT)  Ml-rl,  Or-tuB  sum,  iobegim, 

OniU)  and  m(»e  commonly  ezOrsuB,  are  also  found  as  paasiveB. 

ori-or,  orl-rl,  ar-tus  suni)  (0  arise. 

The  Pr.  Indlc.  is  usoallj  formed  according  to  the  third  conjugation ;  the  Jbnpf. 
Subjy.  always  orerer;  but  the  Fut  Part,  is  orit^ms.  The  compounds  follow  the 
same  usage  except  adorlrl,  to  rise  up  at^  attach,  which  follows  the  fourth  conjugation. 

parti-or,  partX-rl,  partl-tos  snm,  to  share. 

Active  forms  and  passive  uses  are  found  in  early  Latin,  and  sporadically  in  Cio. 
and  later. 

poti-or,  potl-rl,  potl-tos  sum,  to  get  possession  <f. 

The  Pr.  Indie,  Impf.  Subjv.,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  are  also  found  bi  early 
Latin  and  the  poets,  inflected  according  to  the  third  conjugation ;  so  r^ularly  after 
Plaut.  potitur,  frequently  poterStur,  poter6mtir. 

ptLni-or,  pQnl-rl,  pOnl-tns  sum,  topmieh. 

Occasionally  in  Cio.  and  late  writers  for  ptLnlre. 

8orti-or,  sortl-rl,  sortl-tos  snm,  to  cast  lots. 

Active  occaaionally  iu  early  Latin,  and  passive  uses  later  of  the  Pf .  Participle. 


SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

167.  I.  A  few  verbs  form  the  Perfect  forms  only  as  deponentB : 

aude-O,  aud6-re,  au-sasBom,  to  dare. 

On  the  aorist  forms  aiisim,  etc.^  see  131,  4,  b. 


fId-0, 

fid-ere, 

fl-sus  sum, 

to  trust. 

gaude-0, 

gaudfi-re, 

gSv-Isns  sum, 

to  rejoice. 

sole-0, 

80l6-re, 

sol-itus  sum, 

tobetoonL 

The  Pf .  active  is  found  in  early  Latin  ;  but  rarely. 

2.  The  reverse  usage  is  found  in : 

re-vert-or,  re-vert-I,  re-vert-I,  to  turn  back. 

So  also  dfiverti,  but  without  Pf .  Part.  Beversos  is  also  used  actively,  but  reyOS 
sus  sum  for  revertl  is  post-classic. 

See  also  assentlor,  etc.,,  166. 

Notes.— 1.  Some  active  verbs  have  a  Perfect  Participle  passive  with  active  mean- 
ing, as :  cSnStuS)  one  uho  has  dinefl^  from  cSnSrO)  to  dine ;  prSnsus,  having  break- 
fasted^ from  prandeO,  /  brealtfast ;  p5tus,  drunken^  from  pQtO,  /  drink ;  ifirStus, 
having  taken  the  oath^  sivorn,  from  ilirS,  I  swear;  conltlrStus,  «  conspirator^  from 
COni^O,  Iconsjnre.  Many  such  are  used  purely  as  Adjectives:  cSnsIderStns, dr^ 
cwns'jhct^  from  c5nsider0;  cautus,  wary,  from  caveO,  I  beware. 

2.  The  Perfect  Particii)le  of  many  deponent  Verbs  has  both  active  and  passive  mean- 
ing :  adeptus  (adiplscor),  harivg  acquired,  or  being  acquired ;  comitatus  (comitor, 
I  accompany) ;  effiitus  (effor,  I  speak  out) ;  ezpertus  (experior,  I  try) ;  exsecrStus 
(ezsecror,  T  curse) ;  imitatus  (imitor,  I  copy) :  meritus  (mereor,  I  deserve) ;  opl- 
nStus,  necoplnatus  (opinor,  /  fhink) ;  pactus  (paclscor,  /  coutracf) :  paitltus 
(purtior,  I  distribute) ;  sortltus  (sortior,  least  lots) ;  tueor,  Iinvtect ;  tfitus,  sqfe, 

JPifr  otberBf  eee  the  hat  of  dei>onents. 
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IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

168.  Irregular  in  the  formation  of  the  tense-stems  : 

1.  Nine  verbs  of  tlie  third  conjugation,  which  have,  in  spite  of  the 
short  stem-syllable,  the  Pf .  in  -si,  viz. : 

clepO,  I  fitch ;  rego,  I  keep  right ;  tego,  leaver  in  ;  coquO,  I  bake ;  and  the  com- 
poands  of  lego,  I  pick  up  ,*  laciO,  I  lure ;  speciO,  Ispyi'Ug^,  -lidQ,  -spiciO; ;  dlvidO, 
I  part ;  quatiO,  I  shake.    See  147, 2. 

From  lego,  however,  only  dlligO)  Ihoe ;  intellegO)  I  understand ;  and  neglegO, 
ne^^ect^  are  irregular.    The  other  compoonds  are  regular.    See  147, 2. 

2.  Five  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  which,  in  spite  of  long  stem- 
syllable,  have  the  Pf .  in  -I,  viz. : 

lambO  I  lick;  ctldO,  I  hammer;  sIdO,  I  sit  (160,1);  BtIlSie6f  I  whistle  il5&); 
7ertO,  I  turn  (160, 1). 

3.  Assimilation  between  bs  and  ms  occurs  in  the  Pf.  and  Sup.  of 

iube-O,  I  order.  See  147, 1. 

prem-0  (•prim-0),  I  press.  See  147, 2. 

4.  Special  irregularities  occur  in  : 

bib-0,  Idnnk.  154,  2. 

mane-0,  I  remain.  147,  1. 

mfiti-or,  I  measure.  166. 

met-Q,  Immo.  142,  3. 

mori-or,  I  die.  165. 

raud-Qi  I  am,  hoarse.  150,2. 

re-or,  /  think.  164. 

5«  Formed  from  different  tense-stems,  are  the  tenses  of 

fer-O,  I  hear.  171. 

toU-O,  Il\ft.  155. 

169.  Irregular  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Present-stem  : 

1.  ori-or,  ori-ri,  or-tus  sum,  to  arise. 

See  166. 

2.  i-re,  to  go. 
The  stem  is  1,  which,  before  a,  0,  u,  becomes  e. 

Prin.  Parts  :  eO,  Ire,  IvI  (ID,  itam. 
INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  go.  I  be  going, 

Vbma.  Sg. — I.  6-5,  Pl.  — l-mns,  Sg. — ea-m,       Pl.— eS-mus, 

2.  I-B,  I-tis,  eS-s,  eS-tis, 
$,  i't,                eu-nt.                       «8A^  %Artiiu 
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Impf.      I-ba-m,  1  went.  I-re-m,  /  were  govng. 

Put.       I-b-5,  I'shaUgo, 

Perp.     I-v-I  (i-I),  /  have  gone.  I-v-eri-m  (i-eri-m). 

Fluff.    I-v-era-m  (i-era-m),  /  had  gone.        I-v-isse-m  (i-isse-m,  I-Bse-m). 

Fut.Pf.  I-v-er-5  (i-er-5),  I  shall  have  gone. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sg.-^2.  I,  go  thou.  I-tO)  thou  shaU  go. 

3.  I-tO,  hs  shall  go, 

Pl. — 2.  I-te,  go  ye,  I-tQte,  ye  shall  go. 

3.  eu-ntO,  they  shall  go, 

INFINITIVE.  1»ARTICIPLES. 

Pbb8.  i-re.  Pbes.  ie-ns  (G.  ea-nt-is). 

Fur.    i-tflr-nm  esse.  Fut.  i-ttlr-Tis.^ 

Pbbf.  I-v-isse  (I-sse). 

GERUND.  SUPINE. 

eu-nd-I,  etc.  i-tnm,  to  go. 

Remarks. — i.  Like  the  simple  verb  are  inflected  most  of  the  com- 
pounds, except  in  the  Perfect  system,  where  syncope  regularly  takes 
place  (see  131,  2).  V6n-e5, 1  am  for  sale,  and  per-e9, 1  perish,  serve  as 
passives  t/O  v6n-d0,  /  sell,  and  per-dO,  /  destroy,  whose  regular  passives 
occur  only  in  the  forms  v6nditas,  v6ndendiis,  and  perditos  (but  see  Hob., 
Sa^.,ii.  6,  59).  Amb-iO,  I  solicit,  follows  the  fourth  conjugation  through- 
out, but  in  post-Ciceronian  writers  (Livy,  Tac,  Plin.  Min.)  shows  occa- 
sional forms  like  those  of  eO.  Some  compounds  show  occasionally  Fut. 
in  -earn  after  the  time  of  Seneca. 

2.  The  passive  of  the  simple  verb  is  found  only  in  the  impersonal 
forms  Itur,  IbStur,  itum  est,  Irl  (in  combination  with  the  Supine).  But 
compounds  with  transitive  force  are  conjugated  regularly  ;  so,  prae- 
ter-e9  forms  praeter-eor,  -Iris,  Itnr,  -Imur,  -Iminl,  -euntur,  Ibar,  etc.,  -itos 
Bum,  eram,  erO,  -euntor,  -Iter,  -Irl,  -eundus. 

3.    quire,  to  be  able;  nequlre,  to  be  unable. 

170.  {o)  qtie-5, 1  am  able,  is  found  in  the  following  forms,  of  which 
those  in  parenthesis  are  unclassical,  occurring  in  early  and  late  Latin 
and  the  poets  ;  C^sar  uses  no  form  of  que5. 

Pr.  Indic.  queO,  (qols),  (quit),  quimus,  (quitis),  queunt.  Pr.  Subjy.  queam, 
queSs,  queat,  queamus,  queatis,  queant.  Impf.  (quibam),  (qulrem).  Fut. 
(quIbO).  Pf.  quivl,  etc.;  qulverim,  etc.  Plupp.  quiveram,  e/c;  qolvissem, 
etc.     Fut.  Pp.  quIverO,  etc.     Pr.  Inf.  quire.    Pf.  quivisse.    Part,  quifins. 

(b)  negue-O;  /  am  unable,  has  the  same  forms,  all  of  which  seem  to  be 
classic  excepting  the  Future  Indicative,  wMch  is  not  g\\&^ 
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4.  &r-re,  to  bear. 

171.  The  endings  beginning  with  t,  8,  and  r  are  added 
directly  to  the  root  (132).  Some  parts  are  supplied  by  tul- 
(tol-,  Ua-). 

Pbin.  Pabts  :  ferO,  ferre,  tuU,  iStma. 


ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pbbs.  /  hear. 

So. — I.  fer-5,        Pl. — ^fer-i-mos, 

2.  fer-s,  fer-tis, 

3.  fer-t,  fer-u-nt. 


Impp.  ferS-ba-m,  /  was  hearing. 

Fur.  fera-m,      /  shotU  hear, 

Pkbf.  tul-I,         /  have  home. 

Fluff,  tnl-era-m. 

Put.  Pf.  tol-er-O. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I  he  hearing, 

Sg. — ^fera-m,         Pl.— ferS-mni, 

ferS-s,  ferS-tifl, 

fera-t|  fera-nt. 

fer-re-m,  I  were  bearing, 

tal-eri-xn. 
tnl-isse-m. 


Sg. — 2.  fer, 

3-  


Pl.— 2.  fer-te, 

3.  


XMPERATIVE. 
hear  thou, 

hear  ye. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  fer-re. 
FuT.    la-t^-nm  6880. 
pERF.  tul-isse. 

GERUND. 

fere-nd-I,  etc. 


fer-tO, 
fer-tO, 
fer-tote, 
fem-ntO, 


thou  ahalt  bear, 
he  ahoM  hear, 
ye  shall  hear, 
they  shall  hear. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pbbs.  fer6-n8,    hearing, 
FuT.    Is-t11r-n8. 


SUPINE. 

iS-tun  (t(o)lS-tii]n). 


PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 
I  am  home. 
Pbbs.     Sg. — I.  fer-o-r,     Pl. — feri-mur,     So.- 


Impf. 
Put. 
Pebf. 
Plupf. 
Fur.  Pf. 


2.  fer-ris, 

3.  fer-tur, 

fer6-ba-r. 
fera-r. 
la-tus  sum. 
lS-tu8  eranu 
l&-tu8  erO, 


feri-minl, 
fem-ntor. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
/  he  home. 
-fera-r,    Pl  — ferS-mnr, 
ferS-ri8,  ferS-minI, 

ferS-tur,  fera-ntnr. 

fer-re-r. 

IS-tus  8im. 
IS-tus  essem. 


ii8 
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IMPERATIVE. 


Sg. — 2.  for-re,  be  thou  borne. 

3.  

Pl. — 2.  feri-minl,    be  ye  borne, 

3.  


fer-tor,        t?wu  shaU  be  bome. 
fer-tor,        Tie  ahaU  be  bome. 


fern-ntor,    thsy  shall  be  borM. 


iNFmrrivE.  participle. 

Pbes.       fer-rl,  to  be  bome,  Perf.  iS-t-os,  -a,  -um,  bome. 

Put.  iS-tum  W.  GERUNDIVE. 

Perf.       Ifi-tnm  esse,  to  have  been  bome,         fere-nd-ns. 


COMPOUNDS 

• 

af-fer-0, 

af-fer-re, 

at-tnl-I, 

al-lS-tnm, 

to  bear  to. 

au-fer-0, 

au-fer-re, 

abs-tiil-I, 

ab-lft-tunL, 

tobearawaif. 

cOn-fer-0, 

cQn-fer-rei 

con-tnl-I, 

col-Xa-tiim, 

to  collect. 

dif-fer-0, 

dif-fer-re, 

dis-tuM, 

dl-lS-tnm, 

toimtoff. 

ef-fer-0, 

ef-fer-re, 

ez-tnl-I, 

to  carry  out 

of-fer-0, 

of-fer-re, 

ob-tiil-I, 

ob-lS-tnm, 

toqfer. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  tnll  was  originally  reduplicated  te-tuU.  See  184,  iii.,  155. 
Traces  of  this  are  seen  in  rettuU. 

2.  Snf-ferO,  I  undergo^  has  the  Pf.  sus-tin-ul  (sus-tol-I,  sub-lft-tum,  being 
appropriated  to  toll-0).    (155.) 


5.  od-ere,  to  eat. 

172.  In  certain  forms  the  endings  beginning  with  8,  t,  and 
r  are  added  directly  to  the  root  (132) ;  d  before  s  (r)  is 
dropped  or  assimilated  (as  ss),  and  before  t  becomes  s. 

Prik.  Parts  :  edQ,  edere  (6s8e),  6dl,  fisuxa. 


ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present. 
I  eat. 
Sg. — I.  ed-(J>  Pl. — edi-mns, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

/  be  eating, 
Sg. — eda-m,       Pl. — edS-miis, 


2.  edi-s,  6-8, 

3.  edi-t,  6-8t, 


Impf. 

FUT. 

Perp. 
Plupf. 


edS-ba-ni) 
eda-m. 
ed-t 
ed-era-m. 


edi-tis,  6B-tis, 
edu-nt. 

I  ate. 


edS-s, 
eda-t, 


ed£-tis, 
eda-nt. 


ede-re-m,  Gs-se-m,  I  were  eating. 

fid-eri-m. 
ed-isse-m. 
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Sg.— 2.  ede,  ft; 

3-  

Pl. — 2.  edi-te,  Bs-te, 

3.  

INFINITIVE. 
Pres.   ede-re,  6s-se, 
Fdt.    es-tbr-am  esse. 
Pbbf.  ed-isse. 

GERUND. 

ede-nd-I)  etc. 


DIPERATIVB. 
eat  thou.  edi-to,  Ss-tO, 

edi-to,  6s-t0, 


eat  ye. 


toeoL 


thou  shalt  eat, 
he  shaZl  eat. 

edi-tOte,  6s-t0te,     ye  shall  eat. 

edu-ntO,  th^y  shaU  eat 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pbb8.   (ed6-ns). 
Fur.     fis-tlr-as. 

SUPINE. 
SB-am,  Ss-tU 


PASSIVE. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  peculiarities  are  as  follows:  Pr.  Indio. 
Sing.  Third,  editor  and  6stnr.  Impf.  Subjv.  Sing.  Third,  ederetur  and 
fissetnr.    The  Pf.  Part,  is  fisus  and  the  Gerundive  edendos. 

Note.— In  the  Pr.  Subjv.  Active,  early  Latin  shows  edim,  edis,  edit,  edlmns, 
editis,  edint.  Also  Sssnni  and  QssH  in  the  Sup.,  ^stbnis  in  the  Fut.  Part.  Come- 
dere  also  shows  comestus  for  comSsos. 

6.  fl-eri,  to  become. 

173.  K-5  is  conjugated  in  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future, 
according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  but  in  the  Subjunctive  Imperfect 
and  in  the  Infinitive  the  stem  is  increased  by  e;  thus,  fi-e-rem,  I  were 
becoming;  fi-e-rl,  (0  become.  In  these  forms  the  i  is  short,  but  else- 
where it  is  long  even  before  another  vowel. 

The  Infinitive  ends  in  -rl,  and  the  whole  Verb  in  the  Present-stem 
is  treated  as  the  Passive  to  fiEUJiQ,  /  make.  The  rest  of  the  Passive  is 
formed  regularly  from  fooiO. 

Prin.  Parts  :  fXO,  fieri,  faetos  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Pres.      fitdO,        I  m^ke. 

INDIC. 

fl5,  /  am  made,  I  become. 
fis,  fit  (fimns,  litis),  fiont. 

Impf.      fsfsi^bamf  I  made. 

fifibam,  /  was  m>ade,  I  became. 

Fut.       fieuaam,     I  shall  make 

1 

flam,  I  shall  be  m^ide  (becoms\ 

Pert.       ficl. 

factus  sum. 

Plupf.    fBceram. 

factiis  eram. 

Put.  Pf.  fiBceitS. 

factus  erO. 

SUBJV.  faciam,  etc. 

SUBJV. 

flam,  fISs,  flat,  etc. 

facerem,  etc. 

fierem,  fierfis,  etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

INFINmVE. 

fEUsere,  etc. 

Pbes. 

fieri. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pbrf. 

factum  esse,  to  have  become. 

(ft),              (fi-tO). 

Fut. 

fdttirum  esse  or  fore. 

(fl-te). 

Fut.  Pf. 

factum  foiQ« 

I20 
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Notes.— 1.  Occasionally  in  early  Latin  the  form  fiere  is  found  for  the  Inftnitiye, 
which  indicates  that  the  verb  was  originally  active.  The  forius  fieri  and  florani  are 
very  common  in  early  Latin,  along  with  the  normal  forms.  Of  the  forms  in  parentbe* 
sis  fimos  and  fitis  do  not  certainly  occur,  and  the  Imperative  forms  are  early.  Pas- 
sive forms  of  £15  are  very  rare ;  never  in  I'lautus  or  Terence. 

2.  The  compounds  of  fadO  with  Prepositions  change  the  a  of  the  stem  into  i,  and 
form  the  Passive  in  classical  Latin  regularly  from  the  same  stem  :  perficiO|  /  achieve. 
Pass,  perfidor ;  interficiO,  Pass,  interficior,  lam  destroyed.  But  intedSerl,  cOn- 
flerent)  cOnflerl,  and  several  other  forms  are  found  in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally 
in  classical  times.  When  compounded  with  words  other  than  prepositions,  faciO 
retains  its  a,  and  uses  fXQ  as  its  Passive : 

patefEudQ,  Hay  open,  Pass.  pateflO ;  calefleiciO,  /  loamh  Pass.  caleflO. 
For  the  accent,  see  15,  3,  b.  2. 

174.  7.  vel-le,  to  be  willing, 

nolle,  to  he  unwilling  ;  malle,  to  he  coining  rather. 

Prin.  Parts  :  volO,  velle,  volul;  n015,  nOlle,  nOlnl;  mSlO,  mSUe,  mSluL 


INDICATIVE. 

Prbs. 

V015, 

nOlO, 

mSlO, 

vfc, 

nOn  vis, 

mSvlB, 

vult, 

n9n  vult. 

mSvult, 

volnmns, 

nOlumus, 

mSlumus, 

yultis, 

nOn  vultis, 

mSvnltiSi 

volunt. 

nOlnnt. 

mSlunt. 

Imfjt. 

volebam, 

nOlebam, 

mSiebam, 

Fur. 

volam, 

nSlam, 

mSlam, 

voles,  etc. 

nOlfis,  etc. 

mSlfis,  etc. 

pERr. 

volul, 

nOluI, 

mSluI,  etc. 

Plupf. 

volueram, 

nOlueram, 

mSlueram,  eto» 

FuT.  Pf. 

.  voluerO, 

nOluerO, 
SUBJUNCTTVB. 

mSluerO,  etc 

Prss. 

velim, 

n5Iim, 

mSlim, 

veils. 

nOUs, 

mSlIs, 

veUt, 

nOlit, 

mSUt, 

vellmuB, 

nOlImus, 

mSlfmus, 

velltis. 

nOUtis, 

mSUtis, 

velint. 

nQlint. 

mSlint. 

lUKF. 

vellem, 

nOllem, 

mSUem. 

Pbbp. 

voluerim, 

nQluerim, 

mSluerim,  etc. 

PtXTPW, 

volniBBemf 

n01uisseiii{ 

T&S.VQi«««m^  tto. 
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mpv.     («Bu>  veils). 

INF.  Pr.  velle, 
Pf.  voloisBe, 

PAKT.     yolens, 


Sg.— nOU,  nOUtO. 

Pl.— n51Ite,  nQUtOte,  nOlontO. 

n511e,  mSUe. 

nOloisse,  mSImsse. 

iiQlSns. 


NoTBS. — 1.  To  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  occasionally  later,  volt,  voltis,  are  employea 
for  vult,  vnltiB.  In  familiar  language  gl  ViS,  sl  vnltis,  were  contracted  to  sXs, 
Sllltis  ;  vis  waa  further  combined  with  -ne  into  vln. 

2.  NOW  is  a  contraction  of  nevoid  (=  n6ll  volO),  and  in  early  Latin  we  find,  along 
with  the  forms  given  above,  also  nevXs,  nevolt ;  also  occasionally  we  find  nOn  veils, 
nOn  velit,  nOnvelint,  nOii  vellein,for  nOlIs,  etc.;  but  the  feeling  is  slightly  different. 

S.  MSIO  =  ma  V0l5,  from  magduage,  magis)-volO.  Frequently  in  Plaut.,  but 
rarely  in  Ter.,  we  find  iuavol5,  mavolunt,  mavolet,  mavelim,  -Is,  -it,  mavellem, 
instead  of  mSlO,  mSlim,  m&lls,  etc. 


175. 
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I.  aid,  I  say  aye. 


INDIC.    Pres.  Sg.^— I.  SiO,  2.  ais, 

Impf.  Siebam,  etc. 

Perf. 
SUBJV.   Pres.  Sg. —  2.  SiSs, 

PABT.    Siens  (as  adj.),  affirmative. 

Note. — In  early  Latin  ain  (=  aisne  1)  was  scanned  often  as  a  monosyllable  ;  and 
in  the  Impf.,  Abam,  SLb&S,  fQbat,  tQbant  were  frequently  employed  along  with  the 
normal  forms.  The  Impv.  is  rare,  and  found  only  in  early  Latin.  Pr.  Subjv.  Siam  is 
emended  into  Pl.,  Ep.^  sSx. 


3.  ait, 

Pl. — 3.  Sinnt. 

3.  ait. 

3.  Slat, 

3.  Siant. 

IMPV.  al. 

2.  inquam,  I  say,  quoth  /. 


INDIC.    Pres.    Sg. — i.  inquam, 
Pl. — I.  inqxdmus, 
Impf.     Sg. — 
Put.     Sg. — 
Perf.    Sg. — I.  inquil, 

IMPV.  inque,  inquitO. 


2.  inqms, 

2.  inquitis, 

2.  inquifis, 

2.  inqnlstl. 


3.  inquit. 
3.  inquiont. 
3.  inquiSbat. 
3.  inquiet. 
3.  inquit. 


3.  fa-ri,  to  speak. 

INDIC.  Pres.  fStur.    Fut.  f&bor,  fSbitur.    Perf.  fStus  sum,  etc,    IMPV.  fiCre. 
PART.  Pres.  fSns,  fantis,  fanti,  fantem.    OER.  fandl,  fandO.     SUP.   f&ttL. 

Note. — ^In  addition  to  these,  compounds  show  also  Pres.  :  -^uris,  -fibnur,  -fSminI, 
-fantur ;  Impf.  :  -fabar,  -fSbantur ;  Fut.  :  -^bere,  -fabimur ;  Part.  :  -fante 
and  others.  These  forms,  as  well  as  tlie  uncompounded  forms,  though  occasionally 
found  in  prose,  are  jxicuHar  to  the  poets  until  post- Augustan  times.  The  Pf.  Part,  is 
manetimes  used  paeaively ;  wo  especially  fatum,/a(e  ;  efSS^AXA)  deslgivoteOL. 
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4.  have-re  (ave-re),  salve-ra 

DfFY.  have,  salve,  salvebis,  hail  thou  ! 

hav6t0|  salvStO. 

havete,  salvSte,  hail  ye ! 

INF.     havfire,  salv6re. 

Corresponding  to  these  are  the  forms  of  valfire,  viz.:  val6^  valete, 
valfire,  farewell. 

5.  coepi,  memini,  odi,  novL 

In  use  only  in  the  Perfect-stem  are  coepi,  /  have  begun,  which  serves 
as  a  Perfect  to  incipiO,  and  meminl,  I  remember,  OdI,  /  hate,  nQvI  (from 
nOscQ,  see  131,  3,  140),  I  know,  am  aware,  cQnsuevI  (from  oonsutecQ),  / 
a/m  wont,  which  have  the  force  of  Presents. 

a,  INDIC.  coepi,         /  have  begim,        SU6JY.  coeperim. 

coeperam.  coepissem. 

coeperO.  INF.        coepisse,    to  Juwe  begun. 

Note.— Early  Latin  shows  coepiQ,  coeplSs,  coepiat,  coepiam,  coepere,  coeperet. 

Future  Participle  coept^US  m  Post-AuguHtan.    Incfipl  is  ante-classical. 

Passive  forms  coeptus  sam,  etc.,  occur  with  the  same  meaning  in  combination  with 
a  Passive  Infinitive.    Sec  423,  n.  3. 

b,  INDIC.  memini,        Iremsmber.      SUBJV.  xneminerinL 

memineram.  meminissem. 

meminerO.  INF.      meminisse,     to  remember, 

DiPV.   Sg. — mementQ.  Pl. — mementOte. 

c,  INDIC.  OdI,          I  hate,  SUBJV.  Oderim. 

Oderam.  Odissem. 

OderO.  INF.       Odisse,    to  haie. 

FUT.  PART,  esflms. 

Note. — Occasionally  in  early  Latin,  the  poets,  and  later  prose,  deponent  forms  of  the 
Perfect  are  found,  5bu8  sam,  etc.    For  the  Passive  the  phrase  odiO  esse  is  used. 

d,  INDIC.  nOvI.  SUBJV.  nOverim  (nSrim). 

nQveram  (nQram).  nSvissem  (nOssem). 

mOverO  (nOrO).  INF.       nOvisse  (nOsse)      to  know, 

6.  cedo,  quaeso. 

Other  defective  forms  are  : 

Sg. — cedo,       give  !  (old  Impv.)  Pl. — cette. 

INDIC.  Pres.  quaesQ,  please  (i.  c,  I  seek,  beg),  quaesaimui. 

Note.— Other  forms  of  quaesd  are  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  and  sporadi* 
''Ujrin  Cic,  Sall.,  and  Jater ;  the  Pf.  forms  ^ave  \)e«ii  al\»fc\iiiOL  \w  <^qaax«c^^137>  c. 
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FORMATION    OF   WORDS. 

176.  By  the  formation  of  words  is  meant  the  way  in  which 
stems  are  made  of  roots,  new  stems  of  old,  and  in  which 
words  are  compounded. 

177.  All  roots  of  the  Latin  language  are  probably  mono- 
syllabic. *   They  can  be  ascertained  only  by  scientific  analysis. 

The  difference  between  Root  and  Stem  has  been  set  forth  in  25,  nn. 
Sometimes  the  Stem  is  the  same  as  the  Hoot ;  so  especially  in  the  Root 
Verbs  (132).    But  it  is  usually  different. 

178.  Words  are  either  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  a  single  root : 
sol,  sun;  sta-re,  stand,  stay, 

A  compound  word  is  one  that  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
roots  :  sol-stiti-nin,  sun-staying,  solstice, 

A.—Simple  Words. 

179.  Simple  words  are  partly  primitive,  partly  derivative 
or  secondary, 

1.  Primitive  words  come  from  the  root,  and  as  this  usually  appears 
in  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb-stem,  primitive  words  are  called 
verbals.  Examples  are  the  root-verbal  forms  (134,  11.,  132,  135,  i.), 
some  substantives  of  the  third  declension,  as  dux  (duc-s),  leader,  root 
due  (see  183,  i),  many  substantives  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
declensions,  as  :  scrlb-a  (scrlbO,  /  write),  scribe. 

2.  Derivative  words  are  formed  from  a  noun-stem  ;  hence  called 
denominatives :  vetus-tas,  age,  from  yetes-  (N.  vetus),  old. 

Note.— Denominative  verbs  include  many  verbs  which  cannot  definitely  be  referred 
to  any  substantive ;  such  as  many  frcqucntatives  and  intensives.  In  its  narrower  sig- 
nification the  term  refers  to  the  special  class  of  verbs  mailc  from  substantives  in  use. 

180.  Substantives  are  generally  formed  by  means  of  a  suf- 
fix, A  suffix  is  an  addition  to  a  stem,  and  serves  to  define  its 
meaning  or  show  its  relations.  So  from  the  verbal  stem  scrlb- 
(scrlbS,  I  write)  comes  scrip-tor,  «(;rzY-er;  scrlp-ti6(n),  writ-ififf. 

*  The  theory  of  monosyllabic  roots  is  adopted  here  as  being  somewhat  more  con- 
venient than  the  theory  of  polysyllabic  roots,  now  held  by  some  important  scholars. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  actual  existence  of  mere  roots  can  be  assumed 
only  for  a  very  early  period  hi  the  development  ot  language^  long  betot^  tV^&  Vi;^d&v^Qp 
dent  exJsteace  of  LaUn. 
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Suffixes  are  either  primary  or  secondary,  A  primary  suffix  is  one 
added  to  a  root  (or  verb  stem)  to  form  primitive  words.  A  secondary 
suffix  is  one  used  in  the  formation  of  derivative  words.  Thus,  -tor  in 
8orIp-tor  is  a  primary  suffix  ;  -tas  in  vetus-tSs  is  secondary. 

Notes.— 1.  By  the  fading  out  of  the  difference  between  primary  and  secondaiy  suf- 
fixes, primary  saffixes  come  to  be  used  sometimes  to  form  secondary  derivatives. 

2.  Consonant  stems  before  consonant  suffixes  undergo  the  usual  changes  (9).  So 
8CrIb-tor  becomes  scrlp-tor ;  r6g-s  becomes  r6x.  Stems  are  sometimes  extended  by 
a  vowel,  usually  i,  less  often  u,  to  facilitate  pronunciation  :  val-i-dus,  strong  ;  dOC- 
u-mentom,  proof  j  sometimes  they  change  the  stem  vowel :  teg,  cover ;  tog-a,  (oga ; 
tug-orium,  hut. 

3.  Vowel  stems  lengthen  the  final  vowel :  acu-,  sharpen ;  actl-meni  sharp  part^ 
point. 

The  final  vowel  often  disappears  before  the  suffix  :  opta-,  choose  ;  opt-iQ|  choice. 

181.  FORMATION    OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  suffixes,  as  applied  to  various  roots,  have  often  special  func- 
tions, and  form  words  of  definite  meaning.  The  most  important  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Agency  is  indicated  by 

-for,  'trie  (N.  tor  (m.),  trix  (/.)):  amfi-tor,  lover;  vic-trlz,  con- 
quer ess ;  occasionally  ^ter  (N.  ter,  G.  -tri)  :  ar-bi-ter  (=  ad  +  ba,  8tep)f 
umpire;  -dii  (N.  5,  G.  5nis):  com-bib-d  { fellow-drinker) ^  boon  compan- 
io7i;  occasionally -o,  -a  (N.  -us, -a)  :  serv-os,  slave;  scrlb-a,  scribe; 
'Ono,  "dna  (N.  5nu-s,  -5na):  col-dnu-s,  settler;  -(*)<  (N.  es,  G.  itis): 
xnll-es,  soldier,  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Action,  Activity,  and  Event  are  indicated  by 

a.  "tu  (N.  tu-s,  8U-8,  G.  -lis)  :  ad-ven-tus,  arrival;  "trt^na  (N. 
trina) :  doc-trlna,  instruction;  -in^a  (N.  -Ina)  :  rap-Ina,  rapine;  "tnen 

(N.  men,  G.  min-is) :  Sg-men,  train;  'inento  (N.  mentom) :  tor-mentu-m, 
torture;  'S^la  {ella)  :  loqu-ela,  speech;  quer-ela,  complaint;  'Cinio 
(N.  -u-m) :  latr5ciniu-m,  highway  robbery;  •mbniOf  "tnonia  (N. 
mdnia,  m5niu-m) :  queri-mOnia,  complaint ;  t6sti-m0niu-m,  testimo9iy, 

b.  Abstracts,  Masculine  :  -o.s  (N.  -or,  G.  -Cr-is) :  ang-or,  anguish. 
Feminine  :  "On  (N.  dO,  gO,  G.  in-is):  ima-go,  image;  cup-I-dO,  desire; 
~ia :  audac-ia,  boldness  ;  "ion  (N.  i5) :  leg-i5,  legion;  ~tia  :  avSri-tia, 
avarice;  collateral  are  some  with  Nom.  in  -ties,  as  dtLri-tiGs,  hard- 
ness; "Hon  (N.  tic,  sis) :  amb-i-tiO,  ambition  ;  c5n-fu-8i0,  confusion;  "tat 
(N.  tfis) :  aequali-tas,  equality;  -tfira  :  ^iQ-tm^^^  painting;  -twt^Q^.  tfUi, 
bus):  iuven-tus,  youth;  -tu  i-su)  (N.  tu-s,  su-s),  sBn-sus,  perception; 
"tfulon  (N.  tud-0,  G.  -inis):  aegri-tad5,  sickness  of  heart.  Neuter:  -tio 
(N.  tiu-m):  servi-tivi-mf  bondage. 

J.  An  Artisan  or  Tradesman  in  indicated  by 

^ario  (N,  Sriu-a) :  argent-ariu-s,  monty  cTianger. 
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4.  The  Ihide  is  indicated  by 
~aria  :  argent-firia,  silver  mine,  ha/nk. 

5.  The  Locality  of  the  work  (or  trade)  is  indicated  by 

~drio  (N.  ariu-m) :  sfimin-Sriu-m,  seed-plot ;  ^onio  (N.  Oniu-m) :  fiill- 
^momy  fuller's  shop;  -Ina :  offic-Ina,  workshop;  "Cro,  -eulo  (N.  -cm-m, 
-enlu-m) :  lavS-cm-m,  bath  ;  "trinOf  "trina  (N.  trina,  trlnu-m) :  sft- 
trfna,  shoemaker's  shop  ;  pls-trlna-m,  mill. 

6.  Instrument  and  Means  are  indicated  by 

-hro,  -bra  (N.  bra,  bru-m) :  U-bra,  balance  ;  cri-bnim,  sieve;  ~cro, 
~culo  (N.  cm-m,  colu-m) :  ba-colu-m,  walking  stick;  ^lo,  ~la  (N.  -la, 
-lu-m) :  pl-la,  pillar  ;  tS-lu-m,  weapon;  ^ulo,  ^ula  (N.  nluws,  nla,  ulu-m) : 
cap-ulu-s,  handle;  r^-nla,  rule;  cing-nlu-m,  girdle;  -mento  (N. 
mentu-m):  al-i-mentu-m,  nourishment;  -tro,  -tra  (N.  tra,  tm-m): 
fenes-tra,  toindow  ;  arS-tm-m,  plow. 

7.  Relationship  is  indicated  by 

"ter  (N.  ter,  G.  tr-is) :  -i^tec^  father;  mft-ter,  mothor, 

8.  Condition  or  Relation  by 

'dna  :  discipl-lna,  discipline;  medic-fna,  medicine, 

9.  Function  is  indicated  by 
"tura  {sura) :  cnl-ttlra,  cultivation, 

10.  Office  is  indicated  by 

^atu  (N.  Stus,  G.  StfUi) :  cGnsiil-Stiui,  consulship;  ~tura  (rsura) ! 
dictS-tttra,  dictatorship, 

11.  Dense  Growths  are  indicated  by 

-ef o  (N.  6tu-m) :  murt-etu-m,  myrtle  grove;  ~to  (N.  tu-m) :  virgiil- 
ta-m,  brushwood, 

12.  Diminutives  are  indicated  by 

-lo,  -^a  (N.  lu-fl,  etc.),  before  which  a  liquid  is  assimilated  (9,  3) : 
(ager),  agel-lu-s,  little  field  ;  (tabnl-a),  tabel-la,  tablet ;  (cordn-a),  corOl-la, 
chaplet;  Catnl-lu-s  (=  CatOn-lu-s) ;  homuMu-s  (=  homOn-lu-s),  manikin; 
^olo^  ~ulo  :  olo  after  e,  i,  v,  otherwise  -ulo  (N.  olu-8,  ola,  ulu-s,  nla): 
(alve-QB),  alve-olu-s,  little  hollow;  (flli-a),  fili-ola,  little  daughter  ;  (valy-a), 
valv-olae,  pod  {little  flaps);  (drca-s),  circ  nlu-s,  little  ring.  ~ctUOf  ~cula 
(N.  cnlu-fl,  etc.)j  after  e,  i,  u,  and  consonant  stems  :  (spSs),  spS-cnla,  slight 
hope;  (amni-s),  amni-culu-s,  streamlet;  (versu-s),  vend-cnla-s,  verside; 
(homii,  homin-),  homim-culu-s,  manikin;  (fiOs),  t^-eolu-Bf  flotfferet ;  (cor, 
cord-),  cor-cnlu-m,  dear  heart. 

Note.— DiminatlveB  have,  as  a  rule,  the  geuder  of  their  primitives.  Bzoeptioot 
ne  sometimaBi  doe  to  difference  iu  Bignificatlon. 
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182.  FORMATION    OF   ADJECTIVES. 

The  significance  of  the  most  important  adjective  suffixes,  iivhieh  are 
often  identical  with  the  substantive  suffixes,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Action  is  indicated  by 

"bundOf  "bunda  :  cunctS-bimda-s,  lingering.  Repeated  action  by 
-ulOf  "Ula  :  cred-nlu-S)  quick  to  believe;  quer-nlu-s,  complaining.  Pas- 
sive action  is  indicated  by  "bUi  :  am£-bili-s,  lovable;  v6nd-i-bili-s,  to  be 
sold, 

2.  Capacity  and  Inclination  are  indicated  by 

-cundOf  ~cunda:    fiS-cundu-s,   of  ready   speech;    yer6^nmdii-s, 

modest.  Passive  Capacity  by  -Hi  :  ag-ili-s,  readily  moved,  quick ; 
doc-ili-s,  teachable.  The  Capacity  and  Resulting  Condition  by  "tHi  : 
duc-tili-8,  ductile  ;  fic-tili-s,  capable  of  being  moulded,  of  clay, 

3.  Tendency  is  indicated  by 

~&ci  (N.  fix)  :  aud-Sx,  bold ;  rap-Sx,  greedy. 

4.  Likeness  and  Composition  or  Material  are  indicated  by 

-aceOf  -dcea  :  amndin-Sceu-s,  reedy;  cr6t-Sceu-s,  chalky;  ~icio: 
later-iciu-s,  viade  of  brick ;  -nOf  ~na :  acer-nu-s,  of  maple ;  ~neo^ 
-flea :  ae-neu-s,  brazen, 

5.  Belonging  to  is  indicated  by 

-<o,  -da  :  imperStOr-iii-8,  belonging  to  a  general ;  -icio,  -icia  : 
aedll-iciu-s,  belonging  to  an  cedile;  -dnOf  -ana  :  hfbn-Snu-8,  human ; 
nrb-Snu-s,  urbane,  city, 

6.  Appurtenance  and  Medium  are  indicated  by 

-ticOf  -tica  :  aquS-ticu-s,  aquatic  ;  -tUi-  :  aquS-tili-8)  ctquatie ; 
pltlinS-tili-8,  {embroidered)  like  feathers, 

7.  Origin  is  indicated  by 

-iOf  -ia  :  Com61-ia  (lex),  Ck>rinth-iu-s ;  -dnOf  -dna^  -tnOf  -dna  : 
SQm-Sna-8,  Lat-Xnu-s. 

8.  Time  is  indicated  by 

-tinOf  -tina  :  cras-tinu-s,  of  to-morrow;  -fernOf  "terna  :  hes- 
temu-8,  of  yesterday;  -urno,  -urna  :  noct-umu-s,  by  night ;  -tino, 
-tlna  :  mStfi-tlnu-s,  of  early  morning. 

9.  Locality,  where,  whence,  is  indicated  by 

-ia  :  Gall-ia,  Oaul ;  -tlno  :  intes-tlnu-s,  inner,  i^itestine;  -ensi : 
ciro-Bna-B,  from  the  circus  ;  Sicili-finsi-s,  Sicilian ;  ~dti  (N.  -Ss) :  cOi- 
£g,  o/whai  country  / 
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10.  Fullness  is  indicated  by 

"OSOf  -osa  :  anim-Osa-s,  full  of  spirit ;  verb-Osa-s,  wordy  ;  'iento, 
lenta  :  sanguin-o-lentu-s,  bloody  ;  op-u-lentn-s,  with  abundant  means, 

11.  Descent  and  Relationship  are  indicated  in  Latin  mainly  by  Greek 
adjectives,  made  by  the  addition  of  Greek  suffixes  to  proper  names. 
These  suffixes  are 

M.  -^(les  (G.  idae),  F.  -is  (G.  idls),  from  Nominatives  in  us,  or,  Os, 
and  s  preceded  by  a  consonant ;  M.  -Ides  (G.  Idae),  P.  -cis  (G.  Sidis), 
from  Nominatives  in  -eus ;  M.  ~ad^8  (G.  adae),  F.  -ets  (G.  eidis),  from 
Nominatives  in  fis  (G.  ae)  and  -Oi  (G.  -ae)  ;  M.  'dades  (G.  iadae),  F. 
-4a9  (G.  iadifl),  from  Nominatives  in  ins,  68,  On,  0 ;  F.  -Ine^  from  Nom- 
inatives in  -US  and  -eus ;  F.  "idn^,  from  Nominatives  in  ins :  (Tantalns) 
Tantal-idfis,  son  of  Tantalus;  Tantal-is,  daughter  of  Tantalus;  (Pelops) 
Pelopidfis ;  (Thes-ens)  Th68-Id6s,  ThSsSis ;  (AenOfis)  Aene-adfis  (Aeneadae  also) ; 
(LSertSs)  LSert-iadSs ;  (NeptOnns)  NeptOn-XnO ;  (Acrisins)  AorisiOnC,  etc. 

12.  Diminutive  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  same  suffixes  as 
diminutive  substantives  (181,  12)  :  albns,  white,  BHimAoA^  whitish  ;  miser, 
wretched,  mis-ellns,  poor  (little) ;  Soar,  sharp,  Scri-onln-s,  somewhat  sharp, 

183.  SUBSTANTIVES   WITHOUT   SUFFIXES. 

(Root  Substantives.) 

A  few  substantives  are  formed  from  roots  without  a  suffix  : 

1.  With  weak  root  :  dnc-s  (dnx),  leader,  from  root  dnc,  lead ;  nec-s 
(nez),  hilling,  from  root  nee,  kill, 

2.  With  strong  root :  Itlc-s  (Ito),  light,  from  root  Itlc,  light ;  r8g-g 
(rex),  king,  from  root  r6g,  rule. 

3.  With  reduplication :  car-oer,  jail ;  mar-mor,  m^j/rhle ;  mnr-mnr| 
murmur, 

THE   SUFFIXES   IN    DETAIL. 

184.  Vowels. 

-o,  -a  (N.  n-8,  a,  n-m).  Primary  and  secondary  adjectives,  and 
primary  substantives.  The.  primary  adjectives  resemble  somewhat 
active  participles  in  meaning ;  fer-n-s,  wild  ;  vag-n-s,  wandering.  Sec- 
ondary are  especially  adjectives  in  -Qms,  as  dec-dm-s,  graceful,  from 
decor,  grace,  and  many  others.  Masculine  substantives  in  -n-s  are  often 
nouns  of  agency,  sometimes  nomina  Sctidnis  and  concretes  therefrom: 
coqu-o-s,  cook  ;  rog-n-s,  pyre.  Those  in  -a  (S)  are  regularly  nomina  agen- 
tis,  especially  in  composition  ;  scrlb-a,  scribe;  agri-cola,  husbandman 
(land-tiller),  Feminines  are  in  -0  (which  are  principally  names  of 
trees :  pir-ns,  pear  tree)  and  in  -a :  Inp-a,  she-wolf  as  well  as  Inp-n-s. 
Neuters  are  those  in  -n-m,  especially  names  ol  |rmt& :  ^<>'^<>iSL^']960ir« 
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-i  (N.  i-s,  e).  Substantives  :  M .  orb-i-8,  circle  ;  piie-i-s,  fish,  etc, ; 
F.  ay-i-s,  bird  ;  nSv-i-8,  ship  ;  N.  mar-e,  sea  ;  oondftv-e,  room.  Adjec- 
tives :  dnlo-i-s,  sweet ;  turp-i-s,  tigly. 

Note.— In  adjectives  especially,  i  is  often  weakened  from  -o,  as  inemiis  and  iner- 
moBf  etc.  Sometimes  in  sabstantives  the  Nom.  shows  08  instead  of  is,  as  caedfiB  and 
caediB,  e^. 

-do,  -da  (N.  iu-8,  ia,  ia-m). — i.  This  is  the  principal  secondary  suf- 
fix, and  is  found  in  many  combinations  ;  but  it  is  also  found  as  prim- 
ary in  substantives :  M.  gen-iu-s,  geniits ;  glad-iu*s,  sword;  F.  pluy-ia, 
rain;  tib-ia,  fife;  N.  fol-iu-m,  leaf;  od-iu-m,  Jiate;  and  in  adjectives 
ez-im-iu-8,  pre-eminent  {taken  out) ;  sauc-iu-s,  wounded,  plnv-in-8,  rainy, 

2.  The  sufifix  occurs  as  secondary  in  the  forms  -6io  (-aeo),  -io,  eo,  io,  in 
a  large  number  of  Gentile  names  :  FlSy-6in-s,  FlSv-iii-g  ;  LQo-6in-8,  Lllo- 
Iu-8,  L11c-m-8  ;  similar  to  these  are  those  in  ed-iii-8,  Id-iii-s,  id-iu-8,  -tiL-iu-s, 
I14u-8,  as  LQc-id-iu-s,  Com-6Mn-8,  LQc-Il-iu-s.  Also  in  some  adjectives  of 
material  in  eu-8,  as  aur-eu-s,  golden  ;  ferr-eu-s,  iron.  It  occurs,  moreover, 
in  many  compound  adjective  and  substantive  endings,  to  be  discussed 
later,  and  in  many  abstract  substantives  in  -antia,  -entia,  as  abnnd- 
ant-ia,  abundance  ;  8ci-ent-ia,  knowledge,  etc. 

Note.— Instead  of  -ia,  we  find  -ea  in  a  few  words  :  cay-ea,  cage ;  cochl-ea,  snaU, 

~u  (N.  u-8,  u).  M.  arc-u-8,  how  ;  ci2rr-n-8|  chariot ;  F.  ac-u-s,  nsedle  ; 
inan-u-8,  ha/nd ;  N.  gel-fl,  frost;  gen-u,  knee.  Secondary  is  socr-u-s, 
mother-in-law.  This  suffix  is  found  occasionally  in  adjectives  com- 
pounded with  mantiB,  as  centi-manus,  hundred-haivded  ;  also  in  the  form 
-tii  in  a  few  adjectives,  as  ten-m-8,  thin. 

NoTB.— The  suffix  -o  often  alternates  with  -u. 

-uOf  "Ua  (N.  uo-s,  ua,  uo-m).  Primary  and  secondary  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  eq-uo-s,  horse ;  F.  al-vo-e,  helly ;  N. 
Bx-vo-m, field  ;  par-vo-s,  small.  Secondary  :  M.  patr-uo-S)  uncle;  cer-vo-s, 
stag  ;  F.  iSn-ua,  gate  ;  cem-uo-s,  stooping  ;  ae8tI-vo-8,  of  the  summer. 

Note.— Ivo-s  is  fomid  in  yoo-Ivo-8  (vacii08)|  rediy-Ivo-8,  etc.  -vo  is  weakened 
to  .yi  in  pel-yi-8,  basin. 

185.  Suffixes  with   Gutturals. 

I.  -co,  -ca  (N.  cu-s,  ca,  cu-m).  This  forms  both  adjectives  and 
substantives,  but  is  usually  secondary.  As  primary  it  is  found  in  ; 
io-cvL-s,  Jest ;  lo-cu-Sf  place  ;  as  secondary  in  :  me^i-cvL-s^  physician  ;  ped- 
i-ca,  fetter.  Adjectives  are  primary  :  cas-cu-s,  very  old  ;  or  secondary  : 
oXyi-cu-8,  civic. 

2,  --dcOf  ^aca  (N.  Scu-8,  fica,  Scu-m).      Primary  in  clo-Sca,  sewer ; 
aecond&ry  in  Fer-bdn-ffoa|  vervain,  and  in  ad^eeW\e%,  &&i&et-%isQL<^^^9(wre« 
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3.  -4cOf  -tea  (N.  Icu-8,  lea,  Icu-m).  In  substantives,  such  as :  M. 
nmbil-Icn-s,  navel ;  F.  lect-Ica,  Utter  ;  nrt-Ica,  nettle.  In  adjectives,  as  : 
am-Icn-s, /nenc^Zy,  etc, 

4.  -ucOf  "Uca  (N.  flca-8,  flea,  fica-m).  Primary  in  the  adjectives : 
cad-flea-8,  tottering ;  mand-tUm-s,  voracious  ;  secondary  in  alb-flea-8|  as* 
phodel ;  and  in  substantives  in  -fica,  as  6r-flca,  caterpillar  ;  yerr-flcai  wart. 

Note.— Similar  is  the  secondary  sufiOx  -inquo  in  long-inqao-8,  distatU;  pro- 
pinqao-8,  near. 

5.  -de  (N.  Sx)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  the  latter  ex- 
^^ressing  inclination.  Fnma,rj  :  axid-iXf  bold  ;  fag-SXt  fleeing.  Second- 
ary :  F.  fom-Sz,  furnace  ;  Uxn-Sx,  snail ;  yfir-Sz,  truthful. 

6.  -ee  (N.  6z)  is  found  in  verv-fix,  wether. 

7.  -ic  (N.  ex)  forms  a  number  of  substantives  that  are  mainly  »mw- 
euline,  except  names  of  pla/nts  and  trees.  Primary  :  M.  a^^x, point; 
eort-ex,  bark  ;  F.  Xl-ex,  holm-oak.    Secondary  :  F.  imbr-ex,  gutter-tile. 

8.  -tc  (N.  Ix)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives.  Primary  :  F.  rfid- 
Ix,  root;  fSl-Ix,  happy.  Secondary :  com-Ix,  crow,  and  feminines  in 
-trix. 

9.  •'Oe  (N.  Ox)  is  found  in  the  substantive  oel-Ox,  ya^ht,  and  in  a 
number  of  adjectives  :  atr-Ox,  ferocious. 

10.  -dceOf  -deea  (N.  Seeu-s,  Seea,  ficea-m),  forms  adjectives  of 
material  or  likeness :  cr6t-Scea-8,  chalk-like. 

Note.— Notice  also  the  safiAx  -Sc-io,  especially  in  proper  names  :  Y6r-5cia. 

11.  -ic~eo,  -ic-io  (N.  iceu-s,  etc.,  icia-8,  etc.),  form  adjectives  in- 
dicating material,  the  latter  suffix  also  some  indicating  relation :  palm- 
ioea-8,  of  palms  ;  tribfbi-ieia-8,  proceeding  from  a  tribune. 

12.  -le-io  (N.  Icia-8,  etc.)  is  found  in  noy-Icia-8,  new,  and  in  words 
of  participial  meaning  coming  from  forms  in  -to,  as  advent-Idn-By 
stranger. 

13.  -uc-eOf  -ue-iOf  occurs  in  pann-fleea-8  or  pann-floia-8. 

14.  -ei-no  and  ci-n^-io  occur  (perhaps)  in  vSti-eina-8,  prophetic, 
and  in  some  secondary  neuter  substantives,  which  denote  action  or 
event,  as  latrS-cinia-m,  robbery. 

15.  -erOf  -eri^  -clOf  ^eulo  (N.  eer,  eris,  da-m,  cnlu-m)  are  found 
in  some  adjectives  with  participial  force,  and  in  a  few  neuter  substan- 
tives indicating  instrument  or  locality ;  as  ala-eer,  quick ;  medio-cri8, 
mediocre  ;  perl-elum  (-cula-xn),  danger ;  ba-coln-m,  stick  (also  m.) ;  sepnl- 
cniin,  gra/ve.  Also  the  primary  rIdi-ciila-8,  laughable,  and  the  secondary 
ajml-onln-f^  a^ed. 

9 
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186.  Suffixes  with  a  Dental. 

1.  -d  (N.  (d)s).  Substantives  only  :  fra,u-Sf  cTieatery  ;  mere^,  pay ; 
ctiBtS-s,  guard. 

2.  -rfo,  ~di  (N.  du-«,  etc,  di-s).  A  secondary  suffix  used  especially 
for  the  formation  of  adjectives  :  £rlg-i-da-8|  cold  ;  vir-i-dis,  blooming. 

3.  "to  {~8o)  (N.  ttt-8,  ta,  tu-m).  This  forms  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives, and  is  both  primary  and  secondary.  Primary  :  M.  cub-i-tu-B, 
elboiv;  dig-i-tns,  finger  ;  also  substantives  in  -ta  after  Greek  analogy  : 
po6-ta,  poet ;  F.  has-ta,  spear ;  am-i-ta,  aunt ;  N.  lu-tu-iu,  mud ;  tec- 
tum, roof ;  ti'p-tVL-Bf  fit ;  beS-tu-s,  blessed.  Secondary  :  M.  nau-ta,  sai'/or  ; 
F.  iaven-ta,  youth  ;  N.  dense  growths  in  6-tu-xii :  fratic-6-tu-m,  copse ; 
ia8-tu-8,yws/;  and  passive  adjectives  like  barb-S-tos,  bearded. 

4.  "ti  irSi)  [N.  tis  (sis)]  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  ftls-ti-s,  club  ;  cas-si-s,  hunting-net ;  F. 
ca-ti-8,  shin  ;  si-ti-S|  thirst ;  for-ti-S|  brave  ;  ml-ti-s,  mild.  Secondary  : 
(i)  in  adjectives  and  substantives  indicating  home,  origin,  usually 
preceded  by  S,  I,  more  rarely  6 :  Caxner-s  (Camer-ti-s),  from  Camerinum; 
ArpInS-s  (ArpInS-ti-s)|  of  Arpinum  ;  nostr-as,  from  our  country  ;  (2)  in 
the  form  -6nsi  (for  ent-ti)  in  adjectives  of  origin  and  locality :  Sicili-6ii- 
si-8,  from  Sicily  ;  castr-ensi-s,  belonging  to  a  camp, 

5.  -f  (N.  (t)8)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives. Primary :  M.  com-e-s,  companion  ;  dCn-s,  tooth  ;  F.  qui-fi-s, 
rest ;  ar-s,  art ;  locapl-6-8,  wealthy ;  with  preceding  e :  div-e-s,  rich. 
Note  also  the  Participles  in  -ns.  Secondary  :  M.  Sl-e-s,  bird;  eqne-Si 
horseman, 

6.  "ento-  (N.  -entn-s,  etc.)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  the 
latter  are  participial  in  nature.  M.  v-entu-s,  wind  ;  F.  pol-enta,  cluster; 
N.  ungu-entn-m,  salve ;  cra-entu-s,  bloody.  Secondary  adjectives  : 
gracil-entu-s,  slender  ;  and  by  false  analogy  corpul-entu-s,  corpulent,  and 
the  like. 

7.  -tdt,  "tut  (M.  tS-s,  tH-s),  forms  secondary  feminine  abstracts  and 
collectives  :  civ-i-ts-s,  citizeiiship ;  IVaer-XSi'S,  freedom  ;  iaven-tfi-s,  youth; 
vir-tfl-s,  manliness. 

8.  "tiOf  -tia^  -tie  (N.  tiu-m,  tia,  tiS-s),  likewise  form  abstracts  and 
collectives,  some  neuter,  most  masculine  :  servi-tia-m,  slavery ;  molli- 
tia  and  molli-tiS-s,  gentleness,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  In  in-i-tiu-m,  beginning^  and  spa-tiu-m,  roojn^  the  snffix  is  primary. 
2.  Many  roots  form  various  derivatives  of  similar  meaning,  thus  :  dur-i-tia,  dflr- 
i-ti6-S,  d^-i-tS-S,  hardness^  etc. 

g,  ^ti-co  (N.  ti-cu-8,  etc.)  forms  secondary  adjectives  signifying 
per^aming  to  :  domes-ticu-s,  doiw^esiic ;  aq\i3.-tAfi\L-«)  aquatic. 
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KoTB.— In  each  eobBtantives  as  canti-oa-m,  trlti-e-nill,  the  ending  -oo  has  been 
%dded  to  a  participial  form  in  -to  (cantO,  trito). 

10.  "ter  forms  primary  substantives  of  kinship;  as,  pa-ter,  etc. 
Different  in  formation  is  soror,  which,  like  ox-or,  has  no  feminine  ending. 

11.  -tar  i'Sor),  F.  -fi'ic(N.  tor,  trix),  form  substantives  of  agency, 
those  in  trIx  being  all  secondary  :  aud-I-tor,  hearer  ;  yfinS-trIx,  huntress; 
•tor  is  secondary  in  gladiS-tor,  etc. 

12.  "turo-f  -tur^a  (N.  tfbru-8,  etc.),  forms  participles  in  ttlm-s,  as 
ama-tGni-8,  and  feminine  substantives  denoting  OjCtivity  or  office  :  cul- 
tfir-a,  cultivation  ;  cfin-sfir-a,  censorship. 

13.  ~tdr-io  (~8dr-io)  (N.  tOriu-s,  etc),  form  neuter  substantives  of 
place  and  instrumetit,  and  adjectives  denoting  that  which  pertains  to 
the  actor :  audl-tOr-iu-m,  lecture  hall ;  5leS-tOr-ia-s,  pertaining  to  a  dice- 
player. 

14.  "trOf  "tra  (N.  tra,  tm-m),  forms  substantives,  mostly  neuter, 
of  means:  arS-tra-m,  plow;  fenestra  (f.),  window.  From  words  like 
mOn-s-tra-m,  monster,  come  by  false  analogy  those  in  -ster,  as  pin-aster, 
ujild  pins, 

15.  -terOf  "tera  (N.  ter,  tra,  tru-xn)  forms  comparatives :  al-ter, 
other  ;  dez-ter,  right ;  nos-ter,  our  ;  perhaps  also  adjectives  of  relation, 
appurtena7ice,  or  locality  in  -s-ter  (G.  stris),  such  as  :  palfis-ter  (=  palfLd- 
ter),  swampy  ;  eqaes-ter,  equestrian  ;  campes-ter,  champaign  ;  terres-ter, 
of  the  earthy  terrestrial. 

16.  -trinOf  "trina  (N.  trina,  trlnu  m),  forms  substantives  of  activ- 
ity (f.),  or  of  locality  (f.,  n.)  ;  doc-trlna,  instruction;  pis-trlna,  bakery; 
pfs-trlna-m,  (pounding)  mill. 

17.  '•tili  (~8ili)  (N.  tili-s,  tile)  forms  primary  adjectives  of  capacity 
and  adaptation,  and  with  preceding  S  secondary  adjectives  of  relation 
or  belonging:  duo-tili-s,  ductile;  mis-sili-s,  missile;  aqoS-tili-s,  belong- 
ing to  the  water. 

18.  "ter'tio  (N.  temu-s,  etc.)  forms  adjectives  indicating  time : 
hes-temu-s,  of  yesterday, 

19.  -f i^r-no  (N.  tnmu-s,  etc.)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives 
indicating  continuance,  from  which  come  proper  names  :  Sfi-tnmii-s, 
Yol-tnma-s,  tac-i  torna-s,  silent. 

20.  "tinOf  ~ttno  (N.  tina  s,  tlnu-s,  etc.),  forms  adjectives  of  time, 
the  latter  also  of  place  :  cras-tina-s,  of  to-morrow  ;  intes-tlnu-s,  inner, 
intestine  ;  mStfl-tlna-s,  of  early  ynorning. 

21.  "tu  ("Su)  (N.  tu-s,  su-s)  forms  substantives  of  action  and  its 
resvZt :  adyen-tu-s,  arrival ;  cnr-su-s,  course  ;  or-tu-s,  rising. 

22.  -a-f «e  (N.  fi-tu-s)  forms  secondary  substantives  of  offi^ic :  cOnsnl- 
S-tu-8,  consulship  ;  sen-S-tu-s,  senate. 
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187.  Suffixes  with  a  Labial. 

1.  -60^  -ba  (N.  ba-8,  etc,\  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  :  M 
mor-bu-B,  disease ;  F.  bar-ba,  heard ;  N.  yer-bu-m,  word ;  pro-bu-s,  up 
right. 

2.  'brOf  "bra  (N.  bra,  bm-m),  forms  substantives  indicating  means 
Or  instrumejii.  Primary  :  F.  dola-l»:a,  celt ;  U-bra,  balance  ;  ter-e-bra, 
hnrer  ;  N.  crl-bru-m,  sieve.     Secondary  :  cand6lS-bm-m,  candlestick. 

Note.— Very  rare  are  masculines ;  as,  fa-ber,  toright ;  Muloi-beri  Vfdcan, 

3.  "bulOf  'bula  (N.  bula,  bnla-xn),  form  substantives  :  F.  fS-bvla, 
tale  ;  fi-bnla  (fig-),  brooch  ;  N.  pS-bulu-m,  fodder  ;  sta-bnla-m,  stall. 

4.  'bili  (N.  bili-s)  forms  adjectives,  mostly  of  passive  meam.ing  in 
classical  prose  :  amS-bili-B,  lovable  ;  nS-bili-s,  7wble ;  fle-bili-8,  tea/rful. 

188.  Suffixes  with  an  origrinal  S. 

1.  -is  (N.  is,  G.  er-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  yOm-is  (also  yOm-er), 
plowshare  ;  cin-is,  ashes  ;  polv-is,  dust ;  cacum-is,  cucumber. 

2.  "US  (N.  us,  G.  er-is,  or-is)  forms  primary  and  secondary  neuter 
substantives.  Primary  :  foed-us,  bond ;  gen-os,  race ;  temp-us,  time. 
Secondary  :  pect-us,  breast ;  ftln-iis,  funeral. 

Note. — Some  such  words  have  become  monosyllabic,  as  aes,  iOs,  rfls. 

3.  -o«  (-or)  (N.  Qb,  or,  G.  6r-is)  forms  many  primary  and  a  few 
secondary  masculine  abstracts.  Primary  :  fl-Cs,  flower ;  am-or,  love. 
Secondary  :  aegr-or,  sickness. 

NoTB.— Noteworthy  are  M.  lep-118,  hare ;  F.  arb-Qs,  tree  (46  n.);  Yen-US  (G.  Ven- 
eris), and  the  adjective  yet-os  (G.  yeteris),  old. 

4.  -c«  (N.  es,  68,  G.  is,  81)  forms  a  few  substantives  of  the  third  and 
fifth  declension  :  vSt-6s,  bard  ;  fam-6s,  hunger  ;  pl6b-6s,  people. 

5.  "dV'O  (N.  Om-s,  etc.)  forms  secondary  adjectives,  as  :  oan-Qm-s, 
sounding ;  hon-Qm-s,  honorable ;  and  a  few  substantives,  as  :  anr-dra, 
morning  ;  FlSra,  etc. 

189.  Suffixes  with  a  Liquid. 

I.  -lOy  'la  (N.  lu-s,  etc.),  forms  many  feminine  and  neuter,  and  a 
few  masculine  substantives:  M.  mS-lu-s,  mast;  F.  pi-la,  pillar;  N. 
cae-la-m  (=  caed-lu-m),  chisel ;  fi-lu-m,  thread. 

2.  "i"io,  -i-la  (N.  ilu-8,  etc.),  forma  ptimary  aud  secondary  sub- 
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stantives  and  adjectives.     M.  8lb-Mu-8,  hissing;   N.  ooe-ln-m  (=  eay« 
i-lu-m,  hollow),  heaven ;  nflb-i-la-8|  cloudy, 

3.  {rO-lo\  'U'lo^  ~u-~la  (N.  ulu-s,  etc),  form  primary  and  second- 
ary substantives,  most  of  which  indicate  instrument,  and  primary  adjec- 
tives indicating  repeated , action  or  tendency:  M.  ang-u-lu-s,  comer; 
oc-a-la-8,  eye  ;  F.  rSg-u-la,  rule  ;  tSg-u-la,  tile  ;  N.  iac-a-la-m,  javelin  ; 
spec-u-la-m,  mirror ;  bib-u-lu-s,  bibulous  ;  cr6d-n-la-s,  quick  to  believe ; 
qaer-u-lu-s,  complaining  ;  caer-u-lu-s,  blue  (secondary),  and  caer-u-leu-s. 
Also  fom-u-la-S)  servant,  and  the  extension  faxn-ili-a,  family, 

4.  -li  (N.  li-8,  le)  occurs  in  the  substantive :  M.  caa-li-s,  stalk ;  and 
in  adjectives :  snbtl-li-s,  fine ;  incl-li-s,  cut  in.  Secondary  in  fide-li-s, 
jaithful, 

5.  -i-li  (N.  ili-8,  He)  forms  a  few  substantives  and  many  adjectives 
indicating  passive  capacity :  F.  strig-i-li-s,  scraper  ;  N.  teg-i-le,  roof. 
Also  vig-il,  watchman;  ag-i-li-S)  readily  moved;  doc-ili-s,  teachable. 
Secondary  in  hum-i-li-s,  low,  and  in  the  terminations  -tili-s,  -sili-s. 

6.  "OiOj  ~ola  (after  e,  i,  v),  -uiOf  -iila  (N.  olu-s,  ulu-s,  etc.),  form 
diminutives  :  alye-olu-s,  little  belly  ;  fUi-ola-s,  little  son  ;  rlv-nlu-s,  brook- 
let ;  r^-nln-s,  chief;  yOc-ula,  voice  ;  grftn-ulu-m,  grain  ;  alb-ulu-Si  whit- 
ish; parv-olu-s,  small. 

7.  ~ello,  -ella  (N.  ella-s,  etc),  forms  diminutives  after  1  and  by 
assimilation  after  n,  r  :  pop-ellu-s,  tribelet;  tab-el-la,  tablet;  pu-el-la,  girl; 
bel-lu-s  (bonus),  good ;  misel-lus  (miser),  wretched.  Doubly  diminutive 
are  catel-lu-s,  puppy  ;  cistel-la,  basket ;  capitel-lu-m,  head. 

8.  •~iUOf  -iMa  (N.  iUu-s,  etc.),  forms  diminutives,  and  is  formed  like 
ello,  but  usually  after  a  preceding  i :  pulv-iUa-s,  small  cushion ;  plstr- 
illa,  small  mill;  Big-illa-m,  small  image  ;  boy-iUu-s,  bovine.  Also  oOdio- 
illf ,  billets  ;  panx-illu-s,  slight ;  pos-illu-s,  tiny. 

9.  'OUa  is  found  in  cor-01-la,  wreath  ;  51-la,  jar  (aula). 

10.  "UUOf  ~ullaf  occurs  in  Ol-lu-s,  any,  Sul-la  ( =  Stir-u-la),  Gatul- 
lu-s  (CatOn-lus),  homullas  (=  homOn-la-s). 

11.  {~co^o)f  ~cU'lo  (N.  culu-s,  etc),  forms  diminutives,  especially 
after  consonantal  and  e,  i,  u  stems  :  M.  fLT^-cvlVi-Zy  floweret ;  homan-cnla-8| 
manikin  (irregular)  ;  avu-n-cnla-s,  uncle  {iiiother'^s  brother,  irregular)  ; 
F.  spS-cola,  little  hope;  auri-cula,  ear;  arbus-cula,  little  tree  (irregular)  ; 
domn-n-cula,  little  house  (irregular)  ;  N.  cor-culu-m,  (dear)  heart ;  mfbiiis- 
cula-m,  little  gift.  Adjectives  are  duld-culu-s,  sweetish,  and  especially 
diminutives  from  comparjitive  stems,  melius-cnlu-s. 

12.  •~ceUo  {'Cillo)  (N.  cellu-s,  etc)  stands  to  culo  as  ello  to  ulo:  M. 
pSni-cillu-B,  -m,  painter* s  brush  ;  Qs-cilla-xn,  little  mouth  ;  molli-cellu-s, 
softish. 
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13.  '-fMleo  (1^.  Tllea-8)  forms  substantives  that  were  originally  adje6 
tival :  acOlea-s,  sting, 

14.  -Mi,  -dri  (N.  Sli-s,  Sri-s,  etc.),  form  secondary  adjectives,  some 
of  which  are  substantivized  in  the  neuter,  and  a  few  substantives  :  v6ii- 
S^^  venal;  mort-Sli-s,  mor^oZ;  gingnl-Sri-Sy^nigue;  vulg-Sri-s,  common; 
can-fili-8)  canal;  animal,  liviiig  being;  calo-ar,  spur.     , 

15.  -Ha  {-ella)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives,  most  of 
which  indicate  action:  loqa-6la  (loqu-ella),  talking;  cand-dla,  candle; 
efl8tOd-61a,  watching. 

16.  -eli  (N.  6li-s,  etc.)  forms  secondary  substantives  and  adjectives: 
earda-6li-s,  linnet;  crtLd-6li-8,  cruel. 

liEMABK. — A  further  development  of  -fill  is  -Slio,  -61ia:  Aur-61i-iu, 
oontam-61i-a|  contumely, 

17.  -Hi  (N.  Ui-s,  lie)  forms  secondary  substantives  and  adjectives  : 
M.  aed-Ili-s,  a^ile;  K.  cab-Ilei  couch;  sed-Ile,  seat;  cly-Ui-s,  civic;  erl-li-s, 
master's, 

18.  -mo,  -ma  (N.  mu-s,  etc.\  forms  primary  substantives  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  adjectives.  The  feminine  substantives  express 
usually  the  result  of  an  auction:  M.  an-i-ma-8,  spirit;  cal  mu-B)  cal-a-ma-e, 
stalk ;  F.  fS-ma,  fame  ;  flam-ma,  flame;  N.  ar-ma,  arms  ;  pO-mnm,  fruit. 
Adjectives,  primary:  al-mu-s,  fostering;  fir-mu-s,  strong.  Secondary: 
op-l-ma-s,  fat ;  patr-I-mu-s,  matr-I-mu-s,  with  father,  mother,  limng. 

19.  -'tnen  (N.  men,  G.  min-is)  forms  primary,  neuter  substantives, 
mostly  indicating  activity  or  results  of  activity:  Sg-men,  train;  flfl-men, 
river  ;  but  M.  fls-men,  priest. 

20.  -men-to  (N.  mentu-m)  forms  substantives  (mostly  primary) 
indicating  instrument:  al-i-mentu-m,  nourishment;  tor-mentu-m,  tor- 
ture. 

Notes.— 1.  -men  and  -mentum  are  often  formed  from  the  Bamc  radical.  In  that 
case  mentn-m  is  the  more  common  :  teg-u-men,  teg-n-mentn-m,  covering, 

2.  Rare  and  archaic  are  fcminines  in  -menta :  armenta  =  armentu-m. 

3.  -menti  occurs  in  86menti-8  (f-)«  seed  =  sfimen  (n ). 

21.  -met  (N.  mes,  G.  mit-is)  forms  a  few  masculine  substantives : 
trS-mes,  path  ;  fS-mes,  fuel ;  U-mes,  cross-path. 

22.  -mino,  -m^ina^  -mno,  -m,na  (N.  minu-s,  etc.),  form  sub- 
stantives :  M.  ter-minu-8,  boundary ;  P.  al-u-mna,  foster-daughter;  f5- 
mina,  woman ;  N.  da-nmu-m,  loss. 

23.  -m^n  (N.  mO,  G.  mOn-is)  forms  primary  and  secondary  masculine 
substantives  :  pul-mQ,  lung ;  Ber-m5,  discourse ;  t6-m5,^oZe  {of  a  chariot), 

24,  -man-io,  -m^on^ia  (N.  mQnia,  mSniu-m^^  forms  primary  and 
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secondary  substantives.  Primary  :  F.  al-i-mOnia,  not^rishment ;  qner-i- 
mOnia,  complaint ;  N.  al-i-mOniu-m,  nourishment.  Secondary :  F.  ficxi- 
mOnia,  ttxrtnesa ;  N.  mStr-i-mOniu-m,  marriage. 

25.  -^mar  forms  primary  masculine  substantives  :  ere-mor,  broth  ; 

rfl-mor.  rumor,  * 

•  * 

26.  '^mie  (N.  mez,  G.  mic-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  cl-mex,  bug; 
pfi-mez,  pumice. 

27.  a,  -no,  -na  (N.  nu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  adjec- 
tives ;  the  primary  are  participial  in  meaning  ;  the  secondary  indicate 
material  or  relation,  and  occasionally  locality  ;  when  added  to  local 
comparatives  and  adverbs,  distributive  numerals  are  also  formed  with 
this  suffix.  Primary  :  dig-nu-s,  worthy;  pl6-na-8|  full.  Secondary  : 
diar-na-8,  daily;  frSternu-s,  brotherly;  acer-na-8,  maple;  ez-ter-nu-Oi 
outer  ;  bl-nl,  two  each. 

Note.— Adjectives  denoting  material  have  also  -neo  (=n*-60),  as  ae^ea-Si 
brazen  ;  Illg-nea-s,  quer-neu-s. 

b,  -no,  -na  (N.  nu-s,  etc.\  forms  primary  and  a  few  secondary  sub- 
stantives. Primary  :  M.  fur-nu-s,  oven ;  p&g-na-S|  fist;  F.  cS-na,  meal ; 
Ui-na,  wool,  N.  dS-na-m,  gift;  rSg-nu-m,  kingdom.  Secondary:  M. 
tribfl-na-s,  tribwne  ;  F.  fortu-na,  fortune  ;  albor-nu-m,  sap-wood. 

Note. — This  suffix  is  extended  in  pecfl-nia,  money, 

28.  -hundo-,  -cundo  (N.  bimdu-Si  etc,,  cnnda-s,  etc.),  form  ad- 
jectives of  activity :  cunct-S-bundu-s,  delaying;  f&-canda-s,  eZogu^n^. 

29.  -ni  (N.  ni-s)  forms  primary  substantives  and  adjectives :  am-ni-s, 
stream;  p6-ni-8,  tail;  pS-ni-s,  bread;  im-mS-ni-s,  unld ;  B6g-ni-B|  lazy, 

30.  -ino^  -ina  (N.  inu-s,  etc),  forms  primary  and  secondary  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives.  Primary :  M.  dom-inu-Bi  lord ;  F.  pSg-ina, 
page;  lic-inu-s,  curled  upwards.  Secondary  :  M.  ped-io-ina-s,  foot ; 
F.  fiso-ina,  basket ;  N.  sfLc-ina-m,  amber  ;  faeo-ina-8|  making  dregs. 

NoTB.— The  suffix  ia  extended  in  the  proper  name  Lic-iniu-S. 

31.  -ano,  -ana  (N.  anu-s,  etc.),  forms  secondary  adjectives,  some 
of  which  are  substantivized.  They  indicate  origin  or  appurtenance  ; 
decom-Snu-B,  belmiging  to  the  tenth;  hfim-Sna-s,  At^TT^em  ;  alt-Sna-8|  sea- 
udnd.    Primary  in  Volc-ana-s,  Di-ana. 

32.  -dn-eo  (N".  anea-s,  etc.)  forms  primary  and  secondary  adjec- 
tives. Primary  :  cOnsent-aneu-s,  harmonious.  Secondary  :  subit-Snen-s, 
sudden.  This  suffix  becomes  anio  (=  Sn'io)  in  proper  names  :  Afr-finia-8| 
Fnnd-finia-s. 

3^,  -eno,  -ena  (N.  0na-s,  etc.),  forms  secondai^  sv3^^\.wi\x^^'s»  %js^ 
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adjectives:    M.  YIMdi-ena-s ;    F.    cat-dna,  chain;  hali-tBa,  nin;  K 
▼en-Oia-m,  poison  ;  eg-6na-B,  needy  ;  ali-Oia-s,  atrcmge. 
Note.— This  is  extended  to  6n-on  in  toll-6n0,  {weU)  sweep. 

34.  -inOf  "Ina  (N.  inu-s,  etc,)^  forms  primary  and  secondary  sab- 
stantives  and  adjectives.  Primary :  M.  cat-Ina-8,  -m,  dish  ;  F.  rap-fnay 
rapine ;  ru-Ina,  ruin ;  nec-op-Ina-8)  unexpected.  Secondary  :  M.  poly- 
Ina-8,  cushion;  saMna-m,  salt-cellar,  and  many  feminines,  especially 
those  denoting  shops  and  factories;  r^-Ina,  qiieen;  enl-Ina,  kitchen; 
offic-Ina,  workshop  ;  Sgn-Ina-s,  belonging  to  a  lamb  ;  dIy-Inu-8,  divine, 

KoTE.— An  extension  of  this  suffix  is  found  in  rlc-lniu-in,  veil, 

35.  "en  (N.  -en,  G.  -in-i8)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  M.  peet-en,  comb; 
N.  glut-en,  gltie. 

36.  -on  (N.  8,  Gt.  in-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  M.  card-0,  hiiige; 
marg-0,  rim  ;  Ord-5,  row  ;  F.  a-sperg-O,  sprinkling  ;  virg-0,  maid  ;  oar-d^ 
flesh. 

Notes.— 1.  Noteworthy  is  liOin-5,  hom-in-is,  man, 

2.  Tliis  suffix  occurs  very  commonly  in  compounds  forming  feminine  abstracts : 

-edon  (N.  ed5)|  dulc-edO,  sweetness ;  -idon  (N.  idO),  cap-IdO,d^fv  ;  form- 

H^yfear;  -udon  (N.  OdO),  t6st-tLd5,  tortoise ;  -tudOn  (N.  tUdO),  aegri-tlldO, 

sickness;  -dgon  (N.  Sg5),  im-SgO,  image; -ug6n  (N. llgO),  aer-ligQ,  rust; 

~tgofi  (N.  IgQ),  cfil-IgO,  thick  darkness ;  or-IgO,  origin^  etc. 

37.  -on  (N.  5,  G.  Snis)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives. 
The  primary  are  nouns  of  ageficy :  combib-Q,  fellouhdrinker ;  praa-o-0, 
herald  ;  tl-r5,  recruit.  The  secondary  indicate  often  the  possession  of 
some  bodily  or  mental  peculiarities ;  Sle-Q|  dice-player ;  oentnri-Q^ 
centurion, 

38.  -idn  (N.  is)  forms  a  few  masculine  and  many  feminine  primary 
and  secondary  substantives.  Primary  :  M.  p&g-i5,  dagger ;  F,  opIn-iS, 
opinion  ;  reg-i5,  region.  Secondary  :  M.  pell-iQ,  furrier ;  yespertll-iO, 
bat ;  F.  com-m^-iQ,  commwnion. 

Note.— Espccluily  frequent  are  feminine  abstracts  in  t-iO  (s-iQ)  :  amb-i-tiO,  ambi- 
tion ;  op-pflg^S-ti9|  siege.  Noteworthy  are  the  secondary  diminutives,  homono-iOi 
senec-iO. 

39.  -dno,  -6na  (N.  5na-8,  6na),  forms  few  primary  and  many  sec- 
ondary substantives  ;  the  masculines  indicate  agents,  especially ^wrww 
employed :  M.  col-Qna-8,  settler  ;  F.  mStr-Qna,  matron  ;  Bell-Ona. 

40.  "dnio^  "bnia  (N.  9nia-8,  etc.),  forms  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives :  M.  Fav-Qnia-8,  zephyr ;  Pomp-Qniu-8,  etc. ;  canp-Qnia-s,  belonging 
to  a  host.     Neuters  indicate  the  trade  or  shop :  fall-5nia-m,  fuller' a^hop. 

41.  'TO,  ^ra  (N.  (e)r,  -ra,  ru-m),  forms  primary  substantives  and  ad- 
'^es:  M.  Ag-e'Tf  field;  cap-e-r, goat ;  mU-Tu-«, moqXX  ;  ^.\vQk.-rQL^^la'vur«l ; 
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-ra,  saw;  N.  flag-m-m,  whip;  lab-m-m,  lip  ;  clS-rn-8,  bright ;  pft-nu, 
clean. 

Often  a  short  vowel  precedes  :  M.  num-e-ra-s,  number ;  F.  cam-era, 
vault ;  N.  iftg-eru-in,  measure  of  land.  So  Ml-aru-Si  joyous  ;  llb-er, 
free  ;  cam-um-s,  vaulted  ;  sat-or,  full. 

Notes.— 1.  Extensions  are  Mer-CUriu-S|  tug-uriu-m,  hut. 

2.  In  a  number  of  primary  substantives  and  adjectives  simple  r  is  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel :  M.  lato-r,  tUe ;  Sns-eri  goose ;  F.  mul-i-er,  woman ;  N.  ac-er,  maple; 
ver  (=  yes-er),  spring  ;  cic-ur,  tame. 

42.  -W  (K.  -(6)-r,  -ris,  G.  ris)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  :  M. 
imb-e-r,  rain-storm;  Sc-e-r,  sharp;  ffineb-ri-s,  funeral;  perhaps 
eeleb-^r,  thronged. 

43.  -d^ro  forms  adjectives,  as  :  ay-ara-e,  greedy  ;  am-Sm-s,  bitter, 

44.  -arij  "dli  (N.  5ri-8,  fili-8,  etc.),  forms  secondary  substantives  and 
adjectives  ;  -Sri  when  the  stem  has  1,  -Sli  when  it  has  an  r  :  pagill-&r6-8, 
tablets  ;  prlmipIl-Sri-s,  one  who  has  been  primipilits  ;  some  neuters  in  ar 
(from  -Sre) :  calc-ar,  spur;  ex-em-p-l-ar,  pattern;  pulvln-ar,  {sacred)  couch; 
anzili-Sri-s,  ay>xiliary ;'mi}itSn-Bf  military ;  cOnsulfiri-s,  coiisular, 

45.  -UriOf  ~dria  (N.  Sriu  s,  etc.\  forms  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives. There  are  sometimes  collateral  forms  in  -Sri-s.  The  substantives, 
when  masculine,  indicate  artisans;  when  feminine,  business  or  pro- 
fession  ;  when  neuter,  the  place  where  the  work  is  carried  on.  M. 
argent-Sria-8,  money-changer ,  ferr-Sria-s,  iron-worker  ;  F.  argent-Sria, 
silver  mine,  bank  or  banking ,  N.  api-Sriu-m,  beehive  ;  pOm-aria-m,  apple 
orchard. 

46.  "Cro  (N.  em-s,  e/c.)  forms  sev-fims,  earnest,  and  the  substantive 
gal-em-s,  -m,  bonnet. 

47.  "Uri  forms  the  substantive  sec-fLri-s,  axe,  and  by  extension  p«n- 
Uria,  want, 

48.  The  letter  r  appears  often  in  combination  with  other  sufl^es,  as  : 
-er-co  in  lup-erca-s,  Pa7i ;  nov-erca,  step-mother  ;  -er-to  in  lac-ertu-s,  ann  ; 
lac-ertu-s,  a  lizard;  -er-bo  in  ac-erba-s,  sour  ;  sup-erbu-s,  proud  ;  -er-vo  in 
ac-erv<Hi(,  heap ;  cat-erva,  crowd ;  -er-na  in  cav-erna,  hollow  ;  lu-cema, 
lamp  ;  -ter-na  in  lan-ter-na,  lantern  ;  -ur-no  in  alb-urna-B|  white  fish ; 
lab-uma-m,  laburnum. 

190.  FORMATION    OF    VERBS. 

1.  Primitives  are  confined  to  the  Third  Conjugation,  to  some  forms 
of  the  Irregular  verbs,  and  to  some  Inchoatives.  The  various  stem- 
formations  are  shown  in  133. 

2.  Derivatives  comprise  the  verbs  of  the  ¥iK\.,  ^^^ioxA,  ^\A^<3VixJCQ^ 
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Conjugations,  and  some  verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation.  They  are  all 
(except  the  Inchoatives  and  the  Meditatives)  formed  with  the  suffix  iO| 
ie  (yo,  ye),  which  is  added  either  to  simple  verbal  stems,  or  to  noun 
(16)  stems  already  existing  or  presupposed.  The  i  in  io,  ie,  contracts 
with  the  preceding  vowels  S,  fi,  i,  u,  leaving  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
regular  conjugations.  Certain  categories  of  these  verbs  have  obtained 
special  names  according  to  their  various  meanings  : 

The  Causatives,  formed  by  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

The  Desideratives,  formed  by  the  addition  of  -io  to  nomina  agentis 
in  -tor ;  afterwards  a  desiderative  force  was  associated  with  the  com- 
bination -tor-io  (-tar-io),  and  it  was  applied  indiscriminately. 

The  Frequentatives  come  originally  probably  from  participial  stems 
in  -to  ;  Latin  developed  also  the  suffix  -ito ;  further,  this  being  added 
again  to  -to  gave  rise  to  -tito  (-site). 

The  Inchoatives^  formed  by  a  special  suffix,  -sco  (sko),  are  treated  in 
conjugation  as  primitives  belonging  to  the  Third  Conjugation. 

The  Meditatives  have  not  been  explained. 

Note.— Theoretically  the  VerbSlia  are  all  D^ndniinHCiva^  but  owing  to  the  wide 
working  of  Analogy,  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases,  as  in  amS-iey  XnonO-rOi  to 
discover  an  original  noun  ;  while  in  other  cases,  as  the  verbal  is  formed  &om  a  part  of 
a  denominative  verb,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  division. 

191.  A.    Ve7'bdlia  (derived  from  verb-stems,  190,  N".): 

1.  Frequentatives  or  Intensives,  denoting  repeated  or  tV 
tense  Action.  These  verbs  end  in  -tare  (-sfire),  -itSre,  -titSre  (-sitSre), 
and  follow  the  supine  stem  (perfect  passive  form). 

{a)  cantSre,  sing  ;  compare  canO  (cantum) :  cursare,  run  to  a/nd  fro; 
compare  currO  (cursum) :  dictSre,  dictate  ;  compare  dIcO  (dictum) :  dor- 
xnltare,  he  sleepy;  compare  dormiO  (dormltum) :  habitare,  keep,  dwell; 
compare  habeO  (habitum) :  pollicitarl,  promise  freely  ;  compare  polliceor 
(pollicitus) :  pulsare,  beat ;  compare  pellO  (pulsum). 

{b)  agitSre  (ago),  n5scitare  (nOscO),  scIscitSre  (scIscQ),  ylsitSre  (vXsO), 
vocitSre  (voc5),  volitSre  (vol5). 

(c)  cantitare  (cantSre),  dictitare  (dictare),  cursitSre  (corsSre). 

Notes.— 1.  The  simple  verb  presupposed  by  the  frequentative  or  intensive  is  often 
out  of  use,  as  in  the  case  of :  gas-tSre,  taale ;  hor-tarl,  exhort.  The  frequentative  or 
intensive  in  -tSre  is  often  out  of  use :  actitare,  repeatedly  or  zealously  agitate  (no 
SctSre),  from  ago,  actum:  iSctitSre,  read  carefully  (no  l6CtSre),  from  legO, 
iSctum. 

2.  The  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  form  no  frequentatives  except  dormiO, 
sleep,  dormltO ;  muniO,  fo?iify,  mUnltO  (rare) ;  saliO,  leap,  salt5 ;  apertO,  lay 
bare^  and  opert5,  cover,  and  compounds  of  ventO  (veniO,  coTue). 

2.  Inchoatives  indicate  entrance  upon  an  action.  For  their 
formation  see  133,  V. 

"^  "sideratives  denote  Desire  ox  Tendeucy,   T\i«^  ^t^  lQ»rcQ»l 
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by  means  of  the  suffix  -turio  (-soriO) :  esnrfre  (for  ed-t),  to  be  sharp-set 
for  eating,  hungry  ;  em-p-turlre,  to  be  all  agog  for  buying, 

4.  Causatives  signify  the  Effecting  of  the  Condition  indicated  by 
their  original  verb.  They  are  found  mainly  in  the  Second  Conjugation, 
and  show  usually  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

Change:  caderei  fall,  and  caedere,  fell;  liqu6re,  melt  (trans.),  and 
Uquere,  melt  (intr.)  ;  from  root  men-  (as  in  me-men-tO)  comes  inonere, 
remind;  necSre,  kill,  and  nocSre,  be  death  to;  placSre,  please,  and 
plScSre,  cause  to  be  pleased,  appease ;  sedfire,  sit,  and  s6dSre,  settle. 

No  change  ;  fagere,  flee,  and  fagfire,  put  to  flight ;  iacere,  throw,  and 
iacSrei  {lie)  throvm;  pendere  {Jiang)  weigh,  and  pendfire,  hang  (intr.). 

5.  Meditatives :  (verbs  that  look  forward  to  an  action).  These 
end  in  -essere :  arcessere,  to  summon  ;  capessere,  to  catch  at ;  feu^essere, 
to  do  eagerly  ;  incessere,  to  enter  ;  lacessere,  to  irritate  (136,  3,  b). 

192.  B.  Denominatives  (derived  from  noun-stems)  : 

1.  These  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  First  Conjugation,  even 
though  the  stem-vowel  of  the  noun  is  i  or  u. 

(a)  aceryS-re|  heap  up  (from  aceryo-s);  aestuS-re,  seethe  (aestu-s); 
GorOnS-re,  urreathe  (corQna) ;  levS-re,  lighten  (lev-i-s) ;  macolS-re,  be- 
smirch (macula) ;  nQminS-re,  name  (nQmen,  nQmin-is) ;  onerS-re,  load 
(onus,  oner-is). 

The  Deponents  signify  ConditioUy  Employment :  ancill£-rl,  be  maid 
(andlla) ;  aqnS-rl,  be  a  drawer  of  water  (aqua) ;  fUrS-rl,  thieve  (ftlr) ; 
laetS-rl,  be  glad  (laetu-s). 

(b)  albS-rOi  be  white  (albu-s) ;  flOre-re,  be  in  bloom  (flOe,  flOris) ;  frond6-re, 
be  in  leaf  (frOns,  frondi-s) ;  lUce-re,  be  light  (IfLz,  IfLo-is). 

(c)  argne-re  (be  bright,  sharp),  prove  ;  laede-re,  hurt ;  metue-re,  be  in 
fear  (metu-s). 

(d)  cGstddX-re,  guard  (cOstOs,  c11st5d-is) ;  finl-re,  end  (fini-s) ;  l6nl-re 
soften  (I6ni-s) ;  yestl-re,  clothe  (yesti-s). 

3.  Noteworthy  are  the  Diminutives  formed  by  the  suffix  -illSre: 
8t-illare,  drop  (st-illa) ;  scint-iUare,  sparkle  (scint-iUa) ;  Qsc-iUfire,  to  sunng 
(Qsc-iUum).  Similar  in  function  but  of  different  formation  are  pullu- 
iSre,  sprout  (pal-lus) ;  fodic-5re,  punch  (fodere,  dig) ;  albicSre,  whiten 
(albn-s). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Denominatives  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  are 
regularly  transitive,  those  of  the  Second  Conjugation  are  regularly  intransitive. 

2.  These  verbs  are  often  found  only  in  combination  with  prepositions  ;  ab-undSre, 
run  over,  abound  (from  unda,  wave) ;  ac-cfisSre,  accuse  (from  causa,  case) ;  ez-ag- 
gerSre,  pUe  up  (from  agger) ;  ex-stirpSre,  root  out  (stirp-s) ;  il-lfLminfire,  UhumiiM 
(from  IflmAD^  Ifkmin-iM), 
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B.— Compound  Words. 

I.  FORMATION  OF  COMPOUND  WORDS. 

193.  I.  By  composition  words  are  so  put  together  that  a 
new  word  is  made  with  a  signification  of  its  own.  The 
second  word  is  regularly  the  fundamental  word,  the  first 
the  modifier. 

NoTE.^Properly  speaking,  composition  occura  only  in  the  case  of  sabstantiveB,  i.  «.• 
where  two  or  more  simple  stems  come  together.  In  verbs,  there  is  either  juxtaposition, 
where  the  parts  still  retain  their  original  force,  or  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  a 
proposition.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  composition  applies  to  all  combinations  of 
words. 

2.  Composition  is  either  proper  or  improper. 

194.  Substantive. 

In  Composition  Improper  there  are  either  traces  of  con- 
struction or  the  first  part  is  still  inflected  ;  6-n8rmi8  =  ez  nOrxnS,  out  of 
aU  rule  ;  Ifigis-lStor,  lawgiver  ;  SenStfis-cOnsaltam,  decree  of  the  Senate, 

Many  of  these  compounds  liave  gradually  become  inflectional :  dfiU- 
ms  (d6-llra),  crazy  from  fear ;  Cgreg^os  (6-grege),  distinguished  (from 
the  crowd) ;  prOcOnsul  (for  pr5  cOnsule) ;  trinm-vir  (from  trinm  vimm),  etc. 

Note.— Prom  composition  we  must  distinguish  juxtaposition.  So  a  preposition  i8 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  with  a  sabetantiTe : 
ad-modtun,  to  a  degree^  very ;  ob-viam,  in  the  way^  meeting ;  tisnsfirtLctiiB,  ««u- 
fruct ;  Iflppiter,  Father  Jove.  Noteworthy  are  the  CqptUative  compounds  ;  wich  are 
compound  numerals  like  fLn-declm,  duo-decim,  etc.^  and  occasional  others :  sn-oye- 
taur-Ilia,  offerings  ofswine^  sheep^  and  bulls. 

195.  Composition  Proper, 

I.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  may  be  a  particle,  as  ne-fir-ia-0, 
nefarious  ;  yfi-sanu-s,  mad,  out  of  one's  sound  senses :  or  a  substantive. 

If  it  is  a  substantive — 

(a)  The  stems  in  -a,  -o,  -u  regularly  weaken  these  vowels  into  -i 
before  the  consonants  of  the  second  part,  which  i  may  vanish  :  caiud- 
dicns,  pleader^  laivyer  (causa) ;  slgni-fer,  standard-hearer  (sXgfnu-m) ; 
comi-ger,  horn-wearer  (cornfl) ;  man-ceps  (manu-  and  cap-),  one  who  takes 
in  hand,  contractor.  The  i-stems  retain  i  or  drop  it :  Igni-yomu-s,  jire- 
vomiting  (igni-s) ;  nau-firagn-s,  shipwrecked  (navi-s). 

{b)  Vowel-stems  drop  their  vowel  before  the  vowel  of  the  second 
part  :  magn-anima-s,  great-souled ;  un-animu-s,  of  one  mind. 

(c)  Consonant-stems  either  drop  their  consonants  or  add  I:  homi- 
cid-a,  manslayer  (homin-) ;  lapi-cld-a,  stone-cutter  (lapid-) ;  mStr-i-dd-a, 
mother-murderer,  matricide. 
Note.— The  &Kt  part  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  verb.    Afulbius  uses  the  fonn  pOsoi* 
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2.  The  second  part  of  the  composition  is  a  noun  :  tri-enn-ia-in,  spode 
of  three  years  (anniu) ;  miseri-oor-s,  tender-hearted  (cor). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  vowel,  it  adapts  itself,  if  an  adjec- 
tive, to  changes  of  gender,  as  flSvi-conms,  yellouo-haired  (coma,  hair), 
but  more  often  this  final  vowel  becomes  i  and  the  adjective  follows  the 
third  declension  :  tri-rOmi-s,  trireme  (rGma-s,  oar) ;  ab-nOrmi-s,  abnormal 
(nSrsift,  noTTTt). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  last  term  usually 
undergoes  no  change  :  bi-d6n-8,  two^onged  ;  aimplez  (sim-plecwi),  simple, 

Nom.— From  gentui  (G.  generis),  ia  formed  dS-gener. 

II.    SIGNIFICATION    OF    COMPOUNDS. 

196.  Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  divided  according 
to  their  signification  into  two  main  classes  :  Determinative  and  Pos- 
sessive. 

In  Determinative  compounds  one  of  the  terms  is  subordinate  to  the 
other.  They  fall  into  two  classes  :  Attributive  or  Appositional,  and 
Dependent. 

197.  !•  Attributive  compounds.  The  first  part  is  the  attribute  of 
the  second. 

The  first  word  is,  (i)  a  substantive  :  Sli-pSs,  mng-foot{ed) ;  (2)  an  ad- 
jective :  mSgn-animtui,  greai- hearted  ;  isti-fandiom,  large  estate  ;  (3)  a 
numeral :  U-enni-um  («.  6.,  spatiom),  space  of  two  years. 

2.  Dependent  compounds.  In  these  the  second  word  is  simply  limited 
by  the  other,  its  signification  not  being  altered. 

(a)  The  first  word  is  :  (i)  an  adjective  :  merl-diSe  (from  medl-di6  = 
medio  die),  mid-day  ;  (2)  an  adverb  :  bene-fioiu  {well-doing),  beneficent ; 
male-ficiu,  evil-doing ;  (3)  a  numeral :  ter-geminus,  triple;  (4)  a  par- 
ticle :  dis-soims,  harsh-sounding ;  per-mSgnus,  very  large ;  in-dlgnus, 
WMJOorthy ;  {5)  a  verb-stem  :  horr-i-flcas,  horrible  (horror-stirring), 

Q))  The  first  word  gives  a  case  relation,  such  as  (i)  the  Accusative  : 
armi-ger  =  anna  gerfins,  armor-bearer ;  agri-cola  =  ag^rom  colons  {land- 
tiller),  husbamdm^an  ;  (2)  the  Genitive  :  sQl-stitium  =  sQlis  statiO  {sun- 
staying),  solstice;  (3)  the  Locative  :  ali6ni-gena  {born  elsewhere),  alien; 
(4)  the  Instrumental :  tibl-cen  =  tibia  canfins,  flute-player. 

198.  Possessive  Compounds  are  adjectival  only,  and  are  so  called 
because  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  Subject  possessing  the  quality 
indicated. 

The  first  term  is,  (i)  a  substantive  :  angni-manos,  {having  a)  snake- 
hand  {elephant) :  (2)  an  adjective  :  flfivi-comus,  {having)  yellow  hair  ; 
(3)  a  numeral :  bi-firOns,  {having)  two  front{s) ;  (4)  a  particle  :  dis-cors, 
dUcord€tnt;  in-en,  inactive. 
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NoTB.— Notice  that  these  divisions  nm  into  each  other ;  fhns  mfign-animns  if 
poesessive,  attribotive,  and  dependent 

199.  Veri. 

In  Composition  Improper  the  verb  is  joined  to  a  verb,  sub- 
stantive, or  adverb.  In  Composition  Proper  the  verb  is  com- 
bined with  a  preposition. 

200.  I-  Composition  Improper. 

(a)  Verb  with  verb :  This  only  takes  place  when  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  is  faciO  or  £15  (173,  n.  2).  The  first  part  of  the  compound 
is  regularly  an  intransitive  of  the  second  conjugation  :  cale-fiEU»5,  cale- 
flO,  warm,  am  warmed. 

(b)  Verb  with  substantive :  axiini-adyertO  =  aniimini  adyertO.  take 
notice  ;  manfi-mittO,  set  free ;  lUifl-eaplO,  acquire  by  use. 

(c)  Verb  with  adverb :  bene-dlc5,  bless ;  male-dIcO,  curse  ;  mSlO,  nOlO 
(for  mage  (magis)  vol5,  ne^  vol5),  satis-fiEUiid,  satisfy. 

2.  Composition  Proper. 

The  verb  combines  with  separable  or  inseparable  prepositions. 
Compare  413,  r.  3. 

(a)  With  inseparable  prepositions  :  amb-iQ,  go  about ;  am-plectori  en- 
fold; an-h619,  draw  deep  breath,  pant;  dis-cnrrO,  ru7i  apart;  dir-im9^ 
160, 1,  and 715,  B. I ;  por-tendQ,  hold  forth,  portend;  red-d5,  give  back; 
re-8oly9,  resolve  ;  sS-inngO,  separate. 

(b)  With  separable  prepositions:  ab-eO,  go  away;  ad-eO,  come  up; 
ante-cnrrO)  run  in  adva/nce  ;  com-pOnO,  put  together  ;  dS-cnrrO,  run  down, 
finish  a  course  ;  ex-c6d0,  overstep ;  in-cltldo,  shut  in ;  ob-dflcO,  draw 
over;  per-agrQ,  wander  through;  post-habeO,  keep  in  the  background; 
prae-dIcO,  foretell;  praeter-e5,  pass  by;  prOd-eQ,  go  forth;  prae-videO, 
foresee  ;  sub-idd,  put  under ;  subter-fdgiO,  flee  from  tmder  ;  saperHnun, 
remaiti  over;  trfins-gredior, ^?ass  beyond. 
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201.  Syntax  treats  of  the  formation  and  combination  of 
sentences. 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  (aententia)  in 
words. 

Sentences  are  divided  into  simple  and  compottnd. 

A  simple  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  necessary  parts 
occur  but  once ;  for  the  compound  sentence  see  472. 

The  necessary  parts  of  the  sentence  are  the  subject  and  the 
predicate. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  that  of  which  the  predicate  is  said. 

Lfina  fdlget,  The  moon  shines, 

LfLna  is  the  subject ;  falget,  the  predicate. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Interjection  (16,  r.  2)  and  the  Vocative  case  (23, 
5)  stand  outside  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  do  not 
enter  as  elements  into  Syntax,  except  that  the  Vocative  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Concord.     See  R.  3. 

2.  The  Vocative  differs  from  the  Nominative  in  form  in  the  second 
declension  only,  and  even  there  the  Nominative  is  sometimes  used 
instead,  especially  in  poetry  and  solemn  prose. 

Almae  fUins  MSiae,  II.,  0.,  i.  2,43  ;  son  of  mild  Main!    Audi  tfL, 
popnloB  AlbSnus,  L.,  i.  24,  7  ;  hear  thou,  people  of  Alba  I 
6  is  prefixed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  address : 

0  fSnnOse  paer,  niminTn  xi6  crfide  COlOrl,  V-,  Ec.  2, 17 ;  Oshapelyboy!  trustnot 
complexion  all  too  much. 

The  Vocative  is  commonly  interjected  In  prose,  except  in  highly  emotional  pas- 
sages. 

3.  On  the  use  of  the  Vocative  of  an  adjective  or  participle  in  appo- 
sition, attribution,  or  predication,  see  289,  325,  r.  i. 

SYNTAX    OF    THE    SIMPLE    SENTENCE. 

202.  The  most  simple  form  of  the  sentence  is  the  finite 
verb :  sU'IB,  T  am  ;  doce-s,  thoxij  ^eac/iest ;  «itftArV  ^^  'wt\U^* 
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Remark. — Here  the  form  contains  in  itself  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments (compare  114),  the  persons  being  indicated  by  the  endings. 
From  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the  finite  verb  arise  all  the 
complicated  forms  of  the  compound  sentence. 

203.  Subject. — The  subject  of  the  finite  verb  is  always  in 
the  Nominative  Case,  or  so  considered. 

Remarks. — i.  The  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  in  the  Accusative  (343,  2^ 
2.  The  use  of  the  Nom.  in  Latin  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

204.  The  subject  may  be  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun,  or 
some  other  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  as  a  substantive : 

Deus  mundnm  gubemat,  God  steers  the  universe.  Ego  rSgBi  liScI, 
[C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings.  SapiSns  rSg  advenSs  n5ii 
timet,  THE  SAGE  does  not  fear  adversity,  VictI  in  servitlltem  redi- 
gontur,  THE  VANQUISHED  are  reduced  to  slavery.  Contendisse  de- 
cJkum  est,  Ov.,  M.,  ix.  6  ;  to  have  strugglkd  is  honorable,  KSgnnm 
beneficinm  [est]  nStlirae  quod  necesse  est  morl.  Sen.,  JEJ.Jff,,  loi,  14  ; 
it  is  a  great  boon  of  nature,  that  we  must  needs  die.  VidSs  habet  duSs 
syllabSs,  (the  word)  "vides"  has  two  syllables. 

Notes  — 1.  Masculiue  and  feminine  adjectives,  and  to  a  less  degree  participles, 
are  used  as  substantives,  but  with  tlie  following  limitations : 

(a)  Many  adjectives  in  -firius  and  -icus  (the  latter  mostly  Greek),  designatiiig 
office  or  occupation.,  and  wonls  expressing  fnendship.,  Mnship,  or  other  rdationship, 
are  used  often  as  substantives  both  in  the  Sing,  and  the  PI.  of  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine :  aquSrius,  waterman  ;  librarius,  bookman  {-seller^  writer,  etc.) ;  grammati- 
COS,  grammarian  ;  amicus,  friend ;  cDgnfitus,  kinsman  ;  sociuB,  partner.  Many  of 
these  havebccomcalmost  wholly  fixed  as  substantives,  as  2i3i^ff\iA^  friend.  See  16,  n.  1. 

(&)  Adjectives  arc  very  often  need  as  substantives  in  the  masc.  PI.  when  they  desig- 
nate a  class :  pauper 6s,  the  poor ;  divitfis,  the  rich.  In  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Sing., 
this  use  is  also  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  Nom.  the  substantive  is  generally  expressed : 
Tir  bonus,  a  good  man  ;  mulier  peregrlna,  a  foreign  woman.  So  regularly,  if  used 
with  a  proper  name  :  PlatO,  doctissimus  hom$,  the  learned  Plato.  Exceptions  are  rare 
and  scattering  in  prose :  ego  et  suSvissimus  CicerO  valCmus,  C,  I'am.,  xty.  5, 1. 

(c)  On  the  use  of  participles  as  substantives  see  437,  n. 

(d)  When  persons  arc  not  meant,  a  substantive  is  understood :  ofinl  (capUlD,  grcty 
hairs :  calida  (aqua),  warm  water ;  deztra  (manus),  right  hand. 

2.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  arc  freely  employed  as  substantives  in  both  nom- 
bers ;  in  the  PL  usually  in  Nom.  and  Ace,  in  the  Sing,  in  all  cases,  butespecially  in  con- 
nection with  prepositions :  medium,  the  midst ;  extrSmum,  the  end ;  reliquom,  the 
residue ;  fntfbum,  the  future ;  bonum,  good ;  bona,  blessings,  possessions ;  ma-lniUp 
evi2  :  mala,  misfortunes.  The  Plural  is  frequently  employed  when  the  English  idiom 
prefere  the  Singular :  v6ra,  the  truth ;  omnia,  ereri/thing. 

3.  Adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  are  sonictinics  used  as  neuter  substantives  in 
the  Gen.,  after  words  of  quantity  or  pronouns  :  aliquid  boni,  something  good  ;  nihil 
m^M^  nothing  bad.    Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  thus  employed  only  in 

combination  with  thoee  of  the  Second,  and  even  then  very  rarely  (369,  b.  i), 
Umtally  the  adjectiYO  ot  the  Third  Docleusioii  dravia  lYi'^  ttd^iac^^^  oil  ^<&  ^Rnt»& 
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into  its  own  conetrnction :   Quid  habet  ista  rSs  ant  laetfibile  ant  glOriOtnm  1 
C,  Tu8C.^  I.  21,  49 ;  what  is  there  to  be  glad  ofo7'  to  brag  about  in  thatf 

4.  Intstead  of  the  neuter  adjective,  the  word  rfis,  thing,  is  frequently  used,  egpecially 
in  forms  whicj^re  identical  for  different  genders,  and  consequently  ambiguous ;  so 
bonfinmrsifflRll^  of  blessings^  rather  than  bonOmin  (masc.  and  neut.)- 

5.  In  Latin  the  PI.  of  abstract  substantives  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  English  ; 
adventfUl  inoll^rStSniin)  the  arrivalis)  of  the  generals  (because  there  were  eeveral 
generals,  or  b^use  they  arrived  at  different  times).  Pluralizing  abstract  substantives 
often  malces  them  concrete  :  fortitudinSs,  gallant  actions ;  formldinSs,  bugbears  ; 

,  quarrels. 

6.  Other  PI.  expressions  to  be  noted  are  :  niv6s,  anmoi-flakes) ;  grandinSg)  hail 
{-stones) ;  pluviae,  {streams  of)  rain ;  Ugna,  {logs  of)  toood ;  camSs,  pieces  qf  meat ; 
aeni)  articles  of  bronze  ;  also  symmetrical  parts  of  the  human  body  :  cervIcSs,  neck  ; 
pectora,  breast. 

The  PI.  is  freely  used  in  poetry  and  in  later  prose  :  Qtia  8l  tollSs,  periOre  Cu- 
pidinis  arcfUi,  Ov.,  liem.Am..^  139  ;  if  you  do  away  with  holidays^  Oupid''s  bow  (and 
arrows)  are  ruined. 

7.  The  rhetorical  Roman  often  uses  the  First  Person  PI.  for  the  First  Person  Singular. 
The  usage  originates  in  modesty,  but  mock  modesty  is  the  worst  form  of  pomposity. 
It  is  never  very  common,  and  is  not  found  before  Cicero  :  Libmin  ad  t6  d6  86nec- 
ttLte  mIsixxiaBy  C,  Cat.  J/.,  i,  S ;  we  (I)  have  sent  you  a  treatise  on  old  age. 

In  poetry  there  is  often  an  element  of  shyness  ;  Sitque  memor  nostrl  necne,  re- 
ferte  mibl,  Ov.,  TV.,  iv.  3, 10  ;  biing  ine  back  {word)  wliether  she  thinks  of  us  (me 
among  others)  or  no* 

8.  {a)  The  Sing.,  in  a  collective  sense,  is  also  used  for  the  PI.,  but  more  rarely:  faba, 
beans ;  porcus,  jng  {m^at) ;  galIIna,/ot^^  (as  articles  of  food) ;  vesti8|  clothing. 

{b)  The  use  of  the  Sing,  in  designations  of  nationalities  and  divisions  of  troops  is 
introduced  by  Livy  :  BOmSnilS,  the  Roman  forces  ;  PoenilS)  the  Carthaginians  ; 
bostiS)  tlie  enemy ;  mfles^  the  soldiery  ;  pedes,  the  infantry  ;  eques,  the  cavalry. 

205.  Predicate  and  Copula. — When  the  predicate  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  verb,  but  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  or 
substantive,  or  equivalent,  the  so-called  copula  is  generally 
employed,  in  order  to  couple  the  adjective  or  substantive 
with  the  subject. 

The  chief  copula  is  the  verb  stun,  /  am. 

Pertflna  caeca  est,  C,  Lael.^  15,  54  ;  fortune  is  blind.  Usus  magister 
est  optimiLs,  C,  Rab,  Post.,  4,  9  ;  practice  is  the  best  teacher. 

Note. — Strictly  speaking,  the  copula  is  itself  a  predicate,  as  is  shown  by  the  trans- 
lation when  it  stands  alone  or  with  an  adverb  :  est  Deus,  there  is  a  God,  God  exists ; 
r8ct6  semper  erunt  rfis,  things  will  always  be  {go  on)  tvell ;  sIc  vita  hominam  est, 
C,  Hosc.Am.t  30,  84  ;  such  is  human  life  ;  "  So  runs  the  world  away.'"* 

206.  Other  copulative  verbs  are  :  videri,  to  seem;  n&8Ci, 
to  he  lorn;  fieri,  to  become;  evaders,  to  turn  out;  creari,  to 
be  created;  dfiligi,  to  be  chosen;  putari,  to  be  thought;  haberl, 
to  be  held;  dicl,  to  be  said;  appellarl,  to  be  called;  nominari, 
to  be  named.     Hence  the  rule  : 

Verbs  of  seeming,  becoming^  Mvitk  Ik^  ^«i,m^^  ^An^^X^*^  ^1 
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making,  choosing,  showing,  thinking,  and  calling,  take  two 
Nominatives,  one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  : 

N6mS  nSscitur  dives,  Sen.,  JEJ.M.,  20, 13;  no  one  is  bom  rich,  Aris- 
tldfe  iVatuB  adpellStur,  Aristides  is  called  just,  [Servius]  r6z  est  dSdfirS- 
tus,  L.,  1. 46, 1;  Servius  was  declared  king.  [ThticfdidSg]  namquam  est 
nnmerStos  QrStOTi  C,  0,,  g,  81 ;  Thucydides  has  never  been  accotmted  an 
orator. 

Kemares. — I.  With  esse,  serve  as;  vidSrI,  seem;  haberl,  he  held;  dtUil, 
he  deemed,  and  rarely  with  other  verbs,  instead  of  the  Predicate  Nom., 
a  phrase  may  be  employed,  as  :  pr5  with  AbL,  (in)  locO,  in  nnmerO,  with 
Gen,,  etc. 

AudScia  pr9  mfirO  habetur,  S.,  C,  58, 17  ;  boldness  is  counted  as  a  btd- 
wark.    In  fflJT  locO,  C,  Red,  in  Sen.,  14, 35  ;  as  a  son, 

2.  The  previous  condition  is  given  by  ex  or  d6  and  the  Abl.  (396,  N.  2). 
Ex  OrStOre  arfitor  factus,  C,  Ph.,  in.  9, 22;  a  pleader  turned  plowman, 

3.  All  copulative  verbs  retain  the  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  after  auxiliary 
verbs  (423). 

BeStus  esse  sine  virtllte  n6m5  potest,  C,  N.D,,  i.  18, 48 ;  no  one  cam,  he 
happy  without  virtue. 

4.  On  the  Double  Ace.  after  Active  Verbs,  see  340. 

Notes.— 1.  The  verbs  mentioned,  with  some  others,  are  found  in  good  prose.  Oih^s 
are  either  poetical  or  unclaseical,  thus  :  perhibfirl,  to  he  held,  is  early  ;  appfirSre,  to 
appear,  is  poetic  and  post-classical  for  vidCrl ;  reddl  is  not  used  for  fieri ;  sisti,  to  be 
set  down,  is  Plautiue  ;  manfire,  to  remain,  is  late  (permanCre  once  in  Cicero). 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  audire,  like  the  Greek  aKoveif,  (o  be  called,  which  is 
confined  to  Horace  ;  r6xque  paterque  audlstl,  ^p-%  i.  7*  38 ;  S.,  11. 6, 20,  jnst  as 
*'  hear  "  in  this  sense  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Milton. 

207.  Subject  Omitted. — The  personal  pronoun  is  not 
expressed  in  classical  prose,  unless  it  is  emphatic,  as,  for 
example,  in  contrasts : 

AmSmus  parentfis,  We  love  (our)  parents.  Ego  r6g6s  6i6cX,  vQs  tyran- 
n5s  intrOdiicitis,  [C]  ad  Her,,  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings,  ye  are  bring- 
ing in  tyrants. 

Note.— The  Insertion  of  the  pronoun  without  emphasis  is  very  common  in  the 
comic  poets,  and  Bcems  to  have  been  a  colloquialisni.  Also  common  in  Catullus,  Sal- 
lust  (as  an  archaism),  and  Petronius. 

208.  Impersonal  Verbs. — Impersonal  Verbs  are  verbs  in 
which  the  agent  is  regularly  implied  \n  the  action,  the  sub- 
ject in  the  predicate,  so  that  the  person  is  not  expressed. 
Chief  of  these  are  : 

I,  Verbs  pertaiuing  to  the  state  of  the  weather  :  tonat,  it  thunders, 
/^fi  /Aunder  thmulers,  or  rather,  th%  T?iK/aderer  tHuud^r^;  tok^^^^tol]^ 
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rat  (less  common),  ftilininat  (poet.))  it  lightens;  pluit  (poet.),  it  ra/ina; 
ningit,  it  snows,  etc. 

Nocte  pluit  tots,  v.,  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155,  B.) ;  aM  night  it  {he, 
Jv/piter)  rains. 

NoTB.— The  divine  agent  is  sometimes  expressed ;  so,  naturally,  in  religions  orpopa- 
lar  language :  love  tonante,  folg^ante,  C,  Div.y  11. 18, 43 ;  love  folgente,  C, 
N.  />.,  n.  as,  65. 

2.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  often  used  impersonally  ;  so 
regularly  of  verbs  which  in  the  active  are  construed  with  the  Dat.  (217) : 
vivitur,  people  live ;  curritur,  there  is  a  running ;  pfLgnStnr,  there  is  a 
battle  ;  mihi  invidetnr,  /  am  envied.  The  subject  is  contained  in  the  verb 
itself  :  sic  vivitur  =  sic  vita  vivitur,  sfUAih  is  life ;  pQgnfitur  =  pOgna  pOgnft- 
tur,  a  battle  is  {f>eing)  fought.  In  the  same  way  explain  taedet,  it  wearies  ; 
miseret,  it  moves  to  pity  ;  pig^t,  it  disgusts  ;  pndet,  it  puts  to  shame. 

Notes.— 1.  With  all  other  so-called  Impersonal  Verbs  an  Inf.  (422,535)  or  an  equiv- 
alent (523)  is  conceived  as  a  subject :  HOn  hibet  mihl  d6pl5rSre  vltam,  C,  Cat. 
Jr.,  33, 84.    Sed  accidit  perincommodS  quod  eum  ntisquam  vidisti,  C,  Att.^ 

I.  17,  2. 

2.  other  uses  coincide  with  the  English.  So  the  Third  Person  PI.  of  verbs  of 
Saying,  Thinking,  and  Calling.  Also  the  ideal  Second  Person  Singular  (258).  To  be 
noticed  is  the  occasional  use  of  inquit)  qtioih  he,  of  an  imaginary  person,  but  not  by 
Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus  :  K5n  conc6d9,  inquit,  EpicfLrO,  C,  Ac,  11. 32, 101 ; 
J  do  not  yield  the  pointy  quoth  he  (one),  to  Epicurus. 

209.  Copula  Omitted. — ^Est  or  sunt  is  often  omitted  in 
saws  and  proverbs,  in  short  statements  and  questions,  in 
rapid  changes,  in  conditional  clauses,  and  in  tenses  com- 
pounded with  participles  : 

Summum  ifls  snxnxna  initbia,  C,  Off.,  i.  10, 33  ;  the  height  of  right  (is) 
the  height  of  wrong.  N6mo  malus  fBUx,  Juv.,  iv.  8  ;  no  bad  man  (is) 
ha(ppy.  Quid  duldus  quam  habSre  quicum  omnia  audeSs  loqul  1  C,  LaeL, 
7,  22  ;  what  sweeter  than  to  have  some  one  with  whom  you  can  venture 
to  talk  about  everything  9    Sed  haec  Vetera ;  iUud  v6r5  recGns,  C,  Ph.,  11. 

II,  25.    AliquamditL  certfitum,  S.,  lug.,  74,  3.     COr  hostis  Spartacus,  si  tfl 
civis  1  C,  Parad,,  4, 30. 

So  also  esse,  with  participles  and  the  like  : 

Caesar  statuit  ezspectandam  clSssem,  Caes.,  B,0,y  iii.  14, 1 ;  CoAsa/r 
resolved  thai  the  fleet  must  be  waited  for. 

NoTBS.— 1.  The  omission  of  esse  is  not  common  with  the  Norn,  and  Infinitive. 

2.  Popular  speech  omits  freely  ;  so,  mlruin  nl,  xnlrum  quin,  factum,  in  Latin 
comedy  ;  likewise  potis  and  pote  for  forms  of  posse.  To  a  like  origin  are  due  mirum 
quantum,  TiiTniniw  quantum,  etc.,  found  at  all  ixiriods. 

3.  The  ellipsis  of  other  forms  of  the  copula  is  unusual.  Thus  Cioebo  occasionally 
omits  sit  in  the  Indirect  Question,  and  Tacitus  other  forms  of  the  Sabjv.  besides. 
Fnisse  is  omitted  by  Livy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  Tacitus. 

4.  The  SUipeis  of  ease  was  sometimes  due  to  the  de»xQ  oX  w<o\d2av^  ^Os^X^sw^^is^'Qisd 
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Conjugations,  and  some  verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation.  They  are  all 
(except  the  Inchoatives  and  the  Meditatives)  formed  with  the  suffix  io^ 
ie  (yo,  ye),  which  is  added  either  to  simple  verbal  stems,  or  to  noun 
(16)  stems  already  existing  or  presupposed.  The  i  in  io,  ie,  contracts 
with  the  preceding  vowels  a,  S,  i,  u,  leaving  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
regular  conjugations.  Certain  categories  of  these  verbs  have  obtained 
special  names  according  to  their  various  meanings  : 

The  Causatives,  formed  by  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

The  Desideratives,  formed  by  the  addition  of  -io  to  nomina  ctgentis 
in  -tor ;  afterwards  a  desiderative  force  was  associated  with  the  com- 
bination -tor-io  (-tar-io),  and  it  was  applied  indiscriminately. 

The  Frequentatives  come  originally  probably  from  participial  stems 
in  -to  ;  Latin  developed  also  the  suffix  -ito;  further,  this  being  added 
again  to  -to  gave  rise  to  -tito  (-sito). 

The  Inchoatives,  formed  by  a  special  suffix,  -sco  (sko),  are  treated  in 
conjugation  as  primitives  belonging  to  the  Third  Conjugation, 

The  Meditatives  have  not  been  explained. 

Note.— Theoretically  the  VerbSlia  are  all  Z/SnOminS^a^  but  owing  to  the  wide 
working  of  Analogy,  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases,  as  in  amS-iey  monS-ie,  to 
discover  an  original  noun  ;  while  in  other  cases,  as  the  verbal  is  formed  from  a  part  of 
a  denominative  verb,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  division. 

191.  A.    Verhdlia  (derived  from  verb-stems,  190,  N.): 

1.  Frequentatives  or  Intensives,  denoting  repeated  or  in- 
tense Action,  These  verbs  end  in  -tare  (-sSre),  -itSre,  -titSre  (-sitSre), 
and  follow  the  supine  stem  (perfect  passive  form). 

ip)  cantare,  sing  ;  compare  can5  (cantuin)  :  cursare,  run  to  a/nd  fro; 
compare  currQ  (cursum) :  dictare,  dictate  ;  compare  dIcO  (dictum) :  dor- 
mltSre,  he  sleepy ;  compare  dormiS  (dormltum) :  habitSre,  Iceep,  dweU ; 
compare  habe5  (habitnm) :  poUicitSrl,  promise  freely  ;  compare  polliceor 
(pollicitus) :  pulsSre,  beat ;  compare  pell5  (pulsum). 

(b)  agitare  (ago),  nOscitare  (nOscO),  sclscitare  (sclsc5),  vlsitSre  (tIbO), 
vocitfire  (vocO),  volitSre  (void). 

(c)  cantitSre  (cantare),  dictitfire  (dictSre),  corsitSre  (cursSre). 

Notes.— 1.  The  simple  verb  presupposed  by  the  frequentative  or  intensive  is  often 
out  of  use,  as  in  the  case  of :  gas-tare,  taste ;  hor-tarl,  exhort.  The  frequentative  or 
intensive  in  -tare  is  often  out  of  use :  SctitSre,  repeatedly  or  zealously  agitate  (no 
Sctare),  from  ago,  Sctom:  I8ctitare,  read  caj-efuUy  (no  lectSre),  from  legO, 
lectum. 

2.  The  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  form  no  frequentatives  except  dorxniO, 
sleep,  donnltO ;  mUniO,  fortify,  mUnltO  (rare) ;  saliO,  leap,  saltO ;  apertQ,  lay 
bare,  and  opertO,  cover,  and  compounds  of  ventO  (veniO,  come). 

2.  Inchoatives  indicate  eiitrance  upon  an  action.  For  their 
formation  see  133,  V. 

J,  I>esiderative8  denote  Desire  ox  Tendency,   'IVie^  «*x^  lorcwal 
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hj  means  of  the  suffix  -turio  (-snriO) :  ftrarfre  (for  ed-t),  to  be  sharp-^ 
for  eating^  hungry  ;  6m-p-turlre,  to  be  cUl  agog  for  buying, 

4.  Causatives  signify  the  Effecting  of  the  Condition  indicated  by 
their  original  verb.  They  are  found  mainly  in  the  Second  Conjugation, 
and  show  usually  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

Change:  cadere,  fall,  and  caedere,  fell;  liqufire,  melt  (trans.),  and 
Uqiiere,  melt  (intr.)  ;  from  root  men-  (as  in  me-men-tO)  comes  monCre, 
remind;  necSre,  kill,  and  nocere,  be  death  to;  placfire,  please,  and 
plScSre,  cause  to  be  pleased,  appease  ;  sedere,  sit,  and  sfidSre,  settle. 

No  change  ;  fagere,  flee,  and  fug^e,  put  to  flight ;  iacere,  throw^  and 
iacere,  {lie)  throum;  pendere  {hang)  weigh,  and  pend6re,  hang  (intr.). 

5.  Meditatives :  (verbs  that  look  forward  to  an  action).  These 
end  in  -essere :  aroessere,  to  summon  ;  capessere,  to  catch  at ;  facessere, 
to  do  eagerly  ;  incessere,  to  enter  ;  lacessere,  to  irritate  (136,  3,  b). 

192.  B.  Denominatives  (derived  from  noun-stems)  : 

1.  These  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  First  Conjugation,  even 
though  the  stem-vowel  of  the  noun  is  i  or  u. 

(a)  acervS-re,  heap  up  (from  acervo-s);  aestuS-re,  seethe  (aestu-s); 
eor5nS-re,  uyreathe  (corOna) ;  levS-re,  lighten  (lev-i-s) ;  macula-re,  be- 
smirch (macula) ;  n9minS-re,  name  (n5men,  nOmin-is) ;  onerS-re,  load 
(onus,  oner-is). 

The  Deponents  signify  Conditioiiy  Employment :  ancillS-rl,  be  maid 
(andlla) ;  aqoS-rl,  be  a  drawer  of  water  (aqua) ;  fttrfi-rl,  thieve  (fUr) ; 
laetS-rl,  be  glad  (laetu-s). 

{b)  albe-re,  be  white  (albu-s) ;  fl5r6-re,  be  in  bloom  (flSs,  flOris) ;  frond6-re, 
be  in  leaf  (frOns,  frondi-s) ;  lace-re,  be  light  (Iflx,  llic-is). 

(c)  argue-re  {be  bright,  sharp),  prove  ;  laede-re,  hurt ;  metue-re,  be  in 
fear  (metu-s). 

(d)  ctLstddl-re,  guard  (cOstSs,  ctist5d-is)  ;  f!nl-re,  end  (fini-s) ;  l6nl-re 
soften  (l6ni-8) ;  vestl-re,  clothe  (vesti-s). 

3.  Noteworthy  are  the  Diminutives  formed  by  the  suffix  -illSre : 
8t-illare,  drop  (st-illa) ;  scint-illare,  sparkle  (scint-illa) ;  98C-illare,  to  sunng 
(QBC-illum).  Similar  in  function  but  of  different  formation  are  pullu- 
iSre,  sprout  (pnl-los) ;  fodio-Sre,  punch  (fodere,  dig) ;  albicare,  whiten 
(allm-8). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Denominatives  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  are 
regularly  transitive^  those  of  the  Second  Conjugation  are  regularly  intransitive. 

2.  These  verbs  are  often  found  only  in  combination  with  prepositions  :  ab-undSre, 
run  over^  abound  (from  nnda,  wave) ;  ac-cOsSre,  acatfte  (from  causa,  case) ;  ex-ag- 
gerSre,  pile  up  (from  agger) ;  ez-stirpfire,  tvo^oz^  (stirp-s)  \  il-lOminSre^  ilhmUm 
(from  1  flmas^  lOmin-ia), 
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B.— Compound  Words. 

I.    FORMATION   OF  COMPOUND  WORDS. 

193.  I.  By  composition  words  are  so  put  together  that  a 
new  word  is  made  with  a  signification  of  its  own.  The 
second  word  is  regularly  the  fundamental  word,  the  first 
the  modifier. 

Note.— -Properly  speaking,  composition  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  substantives,  i.  €.♦ 
where  two  or  more  simple  stems  come  together.  In  verbs,  there  is  either  juxtaposition, 
where  the  parts  still  retain  their  original  force,  or  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  a 
preposition.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  composition  applies  to  all  combinations  of 
words. 

2.  Composition  is  either  proper  or  improper, 

194.  Substantive. 

In  Composition  Improper  there  are  either  traces  of  con- 
struction or  the  first  part  is  still  inflected  ;  fi-nOrmis  =  ex  nOrmS,  out  of 
aU  rule  ;  16gis-lfitor,  lawgiver  ;  SenSt^-cOnsulttun,  decree  of  the  Senate, 

Many  of  these  compounds  have  gradually  become  inflectional :  dfiU- 

ms  (de-Ura),  crazy  from  fear;  figreg^us  (6-grege),  distinguisJied  (from 

the  crowd) ;  prOcSnsul  (for  pr5  cQnsnle) ;  trium-vir  (from  trium  virum),  etc. 

Note.— From  composition  we  must  diBtinguish  juxtaposition.  So  a  preposition  is 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  with  a  substantive : 
ad-modnm,  to  a  degree^  very ;  ob-viaiU)  in  the  way^  meeting ;  fJmuBtrfictUBf  usu- 
fruct ;  IUppiter,  Father  Jove.  Noteworthy  are  the  Copulative  compounds  ;  such  are 
compound  numerals  like  ^-decim,  duo-decim,  etc.^  and  occasional  others  :  su-OVe- 
taur-IIia,  offerings  ofswine^  sheep^  and  bulls. 

196.  Composition  Proper, 

I.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  may  be  a  particle,  as  ne-fibr-iu-e, 
nefarious  ;  ve-sSnu-s,  mad,  out  of  07ie's  sound  senses :  or  a  substantive. 
If  it  is  a  substantive — 

(a)  The  stems  in  -a,  -o,  -n  regularly  weaken  these  vowels  into  -i 
before  the  consonants  of  the  second  part,  which  i  may  vanish  :  cansi- 
dions,  pleader,  lawyer  (causa) ;  signi-fer,  standard-bearer  (slgnu-m) ; 
comi-ger,  horn-wearer  (corntL) ;  xnan-ceps  (manu-  and  cap-),  one  who  takes 
in  hand,  contractor.  The  i-stems  retain  i  or  drop  it :  Igni-Toma-s,  fire- 
vomiting  (Igni-s) ;  naa-fi*agn-8,  shipurrecked  (navi-s). 

(b)  Vowel-stems  drop  their  vowel  before  the  vowel  of  the  second 
part  :  mSgn-anima-s,  great-souled ;  an-anima-s,  of  one  mind. 

(c)  Consonant-stems  either  drop  their  consonants  or  add  i:  homi- 
cld-a,  manslayer  (homin-) ;  lapi-cld-a,  stone-cutter  (lapid-) ;  mStr-i-cId-a, 
mother-murderer,  matricide. 

I  NoTX.—The  &cet  part  Js  rarely,  if  ever,  a  verb.    Afulbiits  uses  the  form  pOeci* 

'       anmmiuB. 
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3.  The  second  part  of  the  composition  is  a  noun  :  tri-enn-iii-in,  t^xios 
of  three  years  (annus) ;  miseri-cor-s,  tender-hearted  (cor). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  vowel,  it  adapts  itself,  if  an  adjec- 
tive, to  changes  of  gender,  as  flfiyi-comos,  yelloto-haired  (coma,  Juiir), 
but  more  often  this  final  vowel  becomes  i  and  the  adjective  follows  the 
third  declension  :  tri-r§mi-8,  trireme  (rfimu-s,  oar) ;  ab-nOrmi-s,  abnormal 
(nflrma,  nomC), 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  last  term  usually 
undergoes  no  change  :  bi-d6n-8,  two-pronged  ;  simplex  (sim-plec-s),  simple, 

NoTS. — From  gwiiui  (6.  generis),  is  formed  d6-gener. 

II.    SIGNIFICATION    OF    COMPOUNDS. 

196.  Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  divided  according 
to  their  signification  into  two  main  classes  :  Determinative  and  Pos- 
sessive. 

In  Determinative  compounds  one  of  the  terms  is  subordinate  to  the 
other.  They  fall  into  two  classes  :  Attributive  or  Appositional,  and 
Dependent. 

197.  I.  Attributive  compounds.  The  first  part  is  the  attribute  of 
the  second. 

The  first  word  is,  (i)  a  substantive  :  Sli-p6s,  wing-foot(ed)  ;  (2)  an  ad- 
jective :  mfign-animmi,  great-hearted ;  isti-fandinm,  large  estate  ;  (3)  a 
numeral :  hi-enni-um  {i.  e,,  spatium),  spa^e  of  two  years, 

2.  Dependent  compownds.  In  these  the  second  word  is  simply  limited 
by  the  other,  its  signification  not  being  altered. 

(a)  The  first  word  is  :  (i)  an  adjective  :  merl-dies  (from  medl-di6  = 
medio  diS),  mid-^a/y  /  (2)  an  adverb  :  bene-ficns  {well-doing),  beneficent ; 
male-ficns,  evil-doing;  (3)  a  numeral:  ter-geminns,  triple;  (4)  a  par- 
ticle :  dis-Bonos,  harsh-sounding ;  per-mSgnus,  very  large ;  in-dlgnus, 
unworthy;  (5)  a  verb-stem  :  horr-i-flcus,  horrible  ijiorror-stirring), 

(b)  The  first  word  gives  a  case  relation,  such  as  (i)  the  Accusative  : 
armi-ger  =  arma  g^rSns,  armor-bearer ;  agri-cola  =  agrom  col6ns  {land- 
tiller),  husbamdma/n  ;  (2)  the  Genitive  :  sOl-stitium  =  sOlis  statiO  {surh- 
staying),  solstice;  (3)  the  Locative  :  ali6ni-gena  {born  elsewhere),  alien; 
(4)  the  Instrumental :  tibl-cen  =  tibifi  canCns,  flute-player. 

198.  Possessive  Compounds  are  adjectival  only,  and  are  so  called 
because  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  Subject  possessing  the  quality 
indicated. 

The  first  term  is,  (i)  a  substantive  :  angui-manus,  {having  a)  snake- 
hand  (elephant) :  (2)  an  adjective  :  fiSvi-comus,  {having)  yellow  hair  ; 
(3)  a  numeral :  bi-frOns,  {hamng)  two  front{s) ;  (4)  a  particle  :  dis-cors, 
discordant;  in-^n^  inactive. 
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Note.— Notice  that  these  diviBions  nin  into  each  other ;  thus  mSgn-animiit  !• 
poBseesive,  attribatiye,  and  dependent 

199.  Verb. 

In  Compost  tion  Improper  the  verb  is  joined  to  a  verb,  sub- 
stantive, or  adverb.  In  Composition  Proper  the  verb  is  com- 
bined with  a  preposition. 

200.  !•  Composition  Improper. 

(a)  Verb  with  verb :  This  only  takes  place  when  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  is  fade  orfBJ  (173,  n.  2).  The  first  part  of  the  compound 
is  regularly  an  intransitive  of  the  second  conjugation  :  cale-faci9,  oale- 
flO,  warm,  am  warmed. 

(b)  Verb  with  substantive :  axdm-adTertO  =  animmn  advertQ,  take 
notice  ;  manll-mittO)  set  free ;  fUitl-capiO,  acquire  by  use. 

(c)  Verb  with  adverb :  bene-dlcQ,  bless ;  male-dlcO,  curse  ;  mSlO,  nfilO 
(for  mage  (magis)  volQ,  ne^  vol5),  satis-fiEUsiO,  satisfy. 

2.  Composition  Proper, 

The  verb  combines  with  separable  or  inseparable  prepositions. 
Compare  413,  r.  3. 

(a)  With  inseparable  prepositions  :  amb-iO,  go  ahout ;  am-plector,  en- 
fold; an-helO,  draw  deep  breath,  pant;  dis-cnrrO)  run  apart ;  dir-imO, 
160, 1, and 715, B. I ;  por-tend5,  hold  forth,  portend;  red-d5,  give  back; 
re-8olv0,  resolve  ;  se-inngO,  separate. 

(&)  With  separable  prepositions:  ab-eQ,  go  away;  ad-eO,  come  up; 
ante-cnrrQ,  run  in  adva/nce  ;  com-p0n9,  put  together  ;  d6-curr0,  run  doum, 
finish  a  course  ;  ex-cfidO,  overstep ;  in-cltd5,  shut  in ;  ob-dflc9,  draw 
over ;  per-agrO,  wander  through  ;  post-habeO,  keep  in  the  background ; 
prae-dIcO,  foretell;  praeter-e5,  pa>ss  by;  pr5d-eQ,  go  forth;  prae-yideO, 
foresee  ;  sub-iciO,  put  under  ;  subter-fdgiO,  flee  from  voider  ;  saper-simii 
remaifi  over  ;  trftns-gredior,  pass  beyond. 
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201.  Syntax  treats  of  the  formation  and  combination  of 
sentences. 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  (aententia)  in 
words. 

Sentences  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  necessary  parts 
occur  but  once;  for  the  compound  sentence  see  472. 

The  necessary  parts  of  the  sentence  are  the  suhject  and  the 
predicate. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  that  of  which  the  predicate  is  said. 

Lttna  ftdget,  The  moon  shines. 

LtLna  is  the  subject ;  folget,  the  predicate. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Interjection  (16,  r.  2)  and  the  Vocative  case  (23, 
5)  stand  outside  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  do  not 
enter  as  elements  into  Syntax,  except  that  the  Vocative  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Concord.     See  r.  3. 

2.  The  Vocative  differs  from  the  Nominative  in  form  in  the  second 
declension  only,  and  even  there  the  Nominative  is  sometimes  used 
instead,  especially  in  poetry  and  solemn  prose. 

Almae  fllius  MSiae,  H.,  0.,  i.  2,43  ;  son  of  mild  Maial    Audi  tfi, 
popnlus  AlbSnus,  L.,  i.  24,  7  ;  hear  thou,  people  of  Alba  I 
5  is  prefixed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  address : 

0  fOrmOse  paer,  nlminin  n6  crfide  COlOrl,  V.,  Ec.ii,\7;  O  shapely  boy/  trust  not 
eompleosion  all  too  much. 

The  Vocative  is  commonly  interjected  In  prose,  except  in  highly  emotional  pas- 
sages. 

3.  On  the  use  of  the  Vocative  of  an  adjective  or  participle  in  appo- 
sition, attribution,  or  predication,  see  289,  325,  r.  i. 

SYNTAX    OF   THE    SIMPLE   SENTENCE. 

202.  The  most  simple  form  of  the  sentence  is  the  finite 
verb :  au'm,  I a?n  J  doce-s,  thou  ^eachest ;  sgtiJbvA.,  lie  owtxU^* 
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Remark. — Here  the  form  contains  in  itself  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments (compare  114),  the  persons  being  indicated  by  the  endings. 
From  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the  finite  verb  arise  all  the 
complicated  forms  of  the  compound  sentence. 

203.  Subject. — The  subject  of  the  finite  verb  is  always  in 
the  Nominative  Case,  or  so  considered. 

Remarks. — i.  The  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  in  the  Accusative  (343,  2^ 
2.  The  use  of  the  Nom.  in  Latin  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

204.  The  subject  may  be  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun,  or 
some  other  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  as  a  substantive : 

Deus  mundnm  gubemat,  God  steers  the  universe.  Ego  rfigSs  SiScI, 
[C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53, 66  ;  I  drove  out  kings.  SapiSns  rSg  advenSs  nOn 
timet,  THE  SAGE  does  not  fear  adversity,  VictI  in  seryitlltem  redi- 
gontur,  THE  VANQUISHED  are  reduced  to  slavery.  Contendisse  de- 
c(toiim  est,  Ov.,  M.,  ix.  6  ;  to  have  struggled  is  honorable,  KSgnam 
beneficium  [est]  natlirae  quod  necesse  est  morl,  Sen.,  E,M.,  ioi ,  14  ; 
it  is  a  great  boon  of  nature^  that  we  must  needs  die.  VidSg  habet  doSs 
syllabas,  (the  word)  "vides"  has  two  syllables. 

Notes —1.  Masculine  and  feminine  adjectives,  and  to  a  less  degree  participles, 
are  used  as  substantives,  but  with  the  following  limitations  : 

(a)  Many  adjectives  in  -Srios  and  -icus  (the  latter  mostly  Greek),  designating 
office  or  occupation^  and  words  expressing  friendship^  kinship^  or  other  rekUionstdp^ 
are  used  often  as  substantives  both  in  the  Sing,  and  the  PI.  of  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine :  aqufirius,  waterman  ;  librarios,  bookman  {-seUer^  writer^  etc.) ;  graxninati- 
CUS,  grammarian  ;  amicus,  friend ;  cOgnatUS,  kinsman  ;  socius,  partner.  Many  of 
these  havebccomcalmost  wholly  fixed  as  substantives,  as  tkJS^XJi^  friend.  See  16,  N.  1. 

(ft)  Adjectives  are  very  often  need  as  substantives  in  the  niasc.  PI.  when  they  desig- 
nate a  class :  pauperSs,  tliepoor ;  divitfis,  the  rich.  In  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Sing., 
this  use  is  also  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  Nom.  the  substantive  is  generally  expressed : 
vir  bonus,  a  good  man  ;  mulier  pereg^Ina,  a  foreign  woman.  So  regularly,  if  used 
with  a  proper  name  :  PlatO,  doctissimus  hom5,  the  learned  Hato.  Exceptions  are  rare 
and  scattering  in  prose :  ego  et  suSvissimus  Cicer5  valSmus,  C,  Fam.^  xiy.  5, 1. 

(c)  On  the  use  of  participles  as  substantives  see  437,  n. 

{d)  When  persons  are  not  meant,  a  substantive  is  understood :  ofinl  (capUlD,  gray 
hairs ;  calida  (aqua),  warm  water ;  deztra  (manus),  right  hand. 

2.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  freely  employed  as  substantives  in  both  num- 
bers ;  in  the  PI.  usually  in  Nom.  and  Ace,  in  the  Sing,  in  all  cases,  butespecially  in  con- 
nection with  prepositions :  medium,  the  midst ;  extrSmum,  the  end ;  reliquom,  the 
residue ;  futfbrum,  the  future ;  bonum,  good :  bona,  blessings,  possessions ;  malum, 
evil :  mala,  misfortunes.  The  Plural  is  frequently  employed  when  the  English  idiom 
prefei-s  the  fiiingular  :  v6ra,  the  truth  ;  omnia,  everything. 

3.  Adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  are  sometimos  used  as  neuter  substantives  in 
the  Gen.,  after  words  of  quantity  or  pronouns  :  aliquid  boni,  something  good ;  nihil 

maJl,  nothing  bad.    Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  thus  employed  only  in 
combination  with  thoee  of  the  Second,  and  even  then  very  rarely  (369,  b,  x). 

"  iMJJy  the  adjoctivo  of  the  Third  DQCleusion  ^r&yift  l\i<&  qAV^k^^^  ol  ^%  ^KnonA. 
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Into  its  own  conetrnction :   Quid  habet  ista  rSs  ant  laetfibile  aat  glOriOtnm  1 
C,  Tusc.t  I.  21,  49 ;  tvhat  is  there  to  be  glad  of  or  to  brag  about  in  that? 

4.  Instead  of  the  neuter  adjective,  the  word  rfis,  thbig^  is  frequently  used,  especially 
in  forms  whicj^re  identical  for  different  genders,  and  consequently  ambiguous ;  so 
bonfinmrsiAiM  of  blessings^  rather  than  bonOmin  (masc.  and  neut.). 

5.  In  Latin  the  PI.  of  abstract  substantives  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  English  ; 
adventfls  i]S||9rSt(bnixil,  the  arrivalis)  of  the  generals  (because  there  were  several 
generals,  or  b^use  they  arrived  at  different  times).  Pluralizing  abstract  substantives 
often  makes  them  concrete  :  fortitfidinfis,  gallant  actions ;  formldinfis,  bugbears ; 

,  quarrels. 

6.  Other  PI.  expressions  to  be  noted  arc  :  niv&B,  snotoi-Jlakes) ;  grandinSs,  hail 
(-stones) ;  pluyiae,  (streams  of)  rain  ;  Ugna,  (logs  of)  wood ;  Cftmte,  pieces  qf  meat ; 
mora,  articles  of  bronze  ;  also  symmetrical  parts  of  the  human  body  :  cervIcSs,  neck  ; 
pectora,  breast. 

The  PI.  is  freely  used  in  poetry  and  in  later  prose  :  Dtia  Sl  tollSs,  periOre  Cu- 
pMiwig  arcfU^  Ov.,  liem.Am.,  139  ;  if  you  do  away  with  holidays^  Oupid''s  bow  (and 
arrows)  are  ruined. 

7.  The  rhetorical  Roman  often  uses  the  First  Person  PI.  for  the  First  Person  Singular. 
The  usage  originates  in  modesty,  but  mock  modesty  is  the  worst  form  of  pomposity. 
It  is  never  very  common,  and  is  not  found  before  Cicero  :  Libnun  ad  t6  dS  86ne0- 
tCLte  mlsimuS)  C,  Cat.  J/.,  i,  S ;  we  (I)  have  sent  you  a  treatise  on  old  age. 

In  poetry  there  is  often  an  element  of  shyness  ;  Sitquo  memor  nostrl  necne,  re- 
ferto  milil,  Ov.,  TV.,  iv.  3, 10 ;  biing  me  back  (word)  wliether  she  thinks  of  us  (me 
among  others)  or  no, 

8.  (a)  The  Sing.,  in  a  collective  sense,  is  also  used  for  the  PI.,  but  more  rarely:  faba, 
beans ;  porcuS)  jng  (meat) ;  gaXiin&f  fowl  (as  articles  of  food) ;  yestis,  clothing. 

(b)  The  use  of  the  Sing,  in  designations  of  nationalities  and  divisions  of  troops  is 
introduced  by  Livy  :  BOmSniUI,  the  Roman  forces ;  PoenilS,  the  Carthaginians  ; 
bostis,  the  enemy ;  mfles,  the  soldienj  ;  pedefl)  (he  infantry  ;  eques,  the  cavalry. 

205.  Predicate  and  Copula. — When  the  predicate  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  verb,  but  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  or 
substantive,  or  equivalent,  the  so-called  copula  is  generally 
employed,  in  order  to  couple  the  adjective  or  substantive 
with  the  subject. 

The  chief  copula  is  the  verb  stun,  /  am. 

Portflna  caeca  est,  C,  Lael.,  15,  54  ;  fortune  is  blind.  Vbub  magister 
est  optimaB,  C,  Rab,  Post.,  4,  9  ;  practice  is  the  best  teacher. 

Note. — Strictly  speaking,  the  copula  is  itself  a  predicate,  as  is  shown  by  the  trans- 
lation when  it  stands  alone  or  with  an  adverb  :  est  Deus,  there  is  a  God^  God  exists ; 
r8ct6  semper  erunt  rCs,  things  will  always  be  (go  on)  well ;  sIc  vita  homimun  est, 
C,  Hose.  Am.,  30,  84  ;  such  is  human  life  ;  "  So  runs  the  world  away.'^ 

206.  Other  copulative  verbs  are  :  videri,  to  seem;  n&8Ci, 
to  le  lorn;  fieri,  to  become;  evaders,  to  turn  out;  creari,  to 
be  created;  deligi,  to  be  chosen;  putari,  to  be  thought;  haberl, 
to  be  held;  dicl,  to  be  said;  appellarl,  to  be  called;  nominari, 
to  be  named.     Hence  the  rule  : 

Verbs  of  seeming,  becoming^  Mvitk  Ui^  ^«i,m^^  ^1  n^^X^"^  ^ 
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making,  choosingy  showing,  thinking,  and  calling,  take  two 
Nominatives,  one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  : 

NSm8  nfiacitnr  dives,  Sen.,  E.M.,  20, 13;  no  one  is  horn  rich,  Aris- 
tldfe  iHstoB  adpeUStur,  Aristides  is  called  just,  [Servios]  r6z  est  dedSrS- 
tus,  L.,  1. 46, 1;  Servius  was  declared  king.  [ThUcfdidSs]  namquain  est 
nnmerfitus  QrStor,  C,  0.,  9, 31 ;  Thucydides  has  never  been  accotmted  an 
orator. 

Kemares. — I.  With  esse,  serve  as;  viderl,  seem;  haberl,  be  held;  dflcl, 
be  deemedy  and  rarely  with  other  verbs,  instead  of  the  Predicate  Norn., 
a  phrase  may  be  employed,  as  :  pr5  with  Abl.,  (in)  looO,  in  nomerO,  with 
Gen.,  etc. 

AudScia  pr9  mfirO  habetur,  S.,  C,  58, 17  ;  boldness  is  counted  as  a  bul- 
wark.   In  fnil  locO,  C,  Bed,  in  Sen.,  14, 35  ;  as  a  son, 

2.  The  previous  condition  is  given  by  ex  or  d6  and  the  Abl.  (396,  N.  2). 
Ez  OrStOre  arfitor  factns,  C,  Ph.,  in.  9, 22;  a  pleader  turned  plowman, 

3.  All  copulative  verbs  retain  the  Norn,  with  the  Inf.  after  auxiliary 
verbs  (423). 

Befitus  esse  sine  virtute  n6ni5  potest,  C,  N,D,,  i.  18, 48 ;  no  one  cam,  be 
happy  without  virtue. 

4.  On  the  Double  Ace.  after  Active  Verbs,  see  340. 

Notes.— 1.  The  verbs  mentioned,  with  some  others,  are  found  in  good  prose.  Others 
are  either  poetical  or  unclassical,  thus  :  perhibCrl,  to  be  held,  is  early  ;  appfirfire,  to 
appear^  is  poetic  and  post-classical  for  vidCrl ;  reddl  is  not  used  for  fieri ;  sisti,  to  be 
set  down,  is  Plautine  ;  manCre,  to  remain,  is  late  (permanCre  once  in  Cicero). 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  audlre,  like  the  Greek  aKovtiv,  to  be  caUed,  which  is 
confined  to  Horace  ;  rSxque  paterque  audlstl,  Ep.,  i.  7,  38  ;  S.,  11. 6, 20,  just  as 
*'  hear  "  in  this  sense  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Milton. 

207.  Subject  Omitted. — The  personal  pronoun  is  not 

expressed  in  classical  prose,  unless  it  is  emphatic,  as,  for 

example,  in  contrasts : 

AmSmos  parent6s,  We  love  {our)  parents.  Ego  r6g6s  6i6cX,  vQs  tyran- 
nOs  introducitis,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings,  ye  are  bring- 
ing  in  tyrants. 

Note.— The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  without  emphasis  is  very  common  in  the 
comic  poets,  and  eecms  to  have  been  a  colloquialism.  Also  common  in  CatuLiLUS,  8ai> 
LUST  (as  an  archaism),  and  Petronius. 

208.  Impersokal  Verbs. — Impersonal  Verbs  are  verbs  in 
"which  the  agent  is  regularly  implied  in  the  action,  the  sub- 
ject in  the  predicate,  so  that  the  person  is  not  expressed. 
Chief  of  these  are  : 

z.  Verbs  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  weather  :  tonat,  it  thunders, 
thunders,  or  rather,  tl\M  Thtmderer  tKuud<ir&;  tQ^«\.^tQl^* 
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rat  (less  common),  ftilininat  (poet.))  it  lightens;  pluit  (poet.),  it  radna; 
ning^t,  it  snowSy  etc. 

Noete  pluit  tOtS,  V.,  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155,  B.) ;  all  night  it  {he, 
Jwpiter)  rains. 

NoTB.— The  divine  agent  is  Bometimee  expressed ;  so,  naturally^  in  religious  or  popa> 
larlangoage:  love  tonante,  fulg^ante,  C,  Div.,  11.  x8, 43;  love  folgente,  C, 
N.  />.,  n.  as,  65. 

2.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  often  used  impersonally  ;  so 
regularly  of  verbs  which  in  the  active  are  construed  with  the  Dat.  (217): 
ylvitor,  people  live ;  curritnr,  there  is  a  running ;  pfLgnfitnr,  there  is  a 
battle  ;  mihi  invidfitur,  /  am  envied.  The  subject  is  contained  in  the  verb 
itself  :  sic  vlvitnr  =  sic  vita  vivitiir,  such  is  life  ;  pOgnatur  =  pOgna  pOgnft- 
tnr,  a  battle  is  (being)  fought.  In  the  same  way  explain  taedet,  it  wearies  ; 
miseret,  it  moves  to  pity  ;  piget,  it  disgusts  ;  padet,  it  puts  to  shams. 

NoTBS.— 1.  With  all  other  so-called  Impersonal  Verbs  an  Inf.  (422, 535)  or  an  equiv- 
alent (528)  is  conceived  as  a  subject :  NOn  hibet  mihl  d6pl9rSre  vltam,  C,  Cat. 
M.y  33, 84.  Sed  accidit  perincommodS  quod  eum  nlisquam  vidisti,  C,  Att.^ 
1. 17,  2. 

2.  Other  uses  coincide  with  the  English.  So  the  Third  Person  PI.  of  verbs  of 
Saying,  Thinking,  and  Calling.  Also  the  ideal  Second  Person  Singular  (258).  To  be 
noticed  is  the  occasional  use  of  inquit,  guofh  hCy  of  an  imaginary  person,  but  not  by 
Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus  :  N9n  conc6d9,  inqait,  EpicfLrO,  C,  Ac,  11. 32, 101 ; 
I  do  not  yield  the  pointy  quoth  he  (one)^  to  Epicurus. 

209.  Copula  Omitted. — ^Est  or  sunt  is  often  omitted  in 
saws  and  proverbs,  in  short  statements  and  questions,  in 
rapid  changes,  in  conditional  clauses,  and  in  tenses  com- 
pounded with  participles  : 

Smniimm  iHB  saxnina  initLria,  C,  Off.,  i.  10, 33  ;  the  height  of  right  (is) 
the  height  of  torong.  Nemo  mains  fellz,  Juv.,  iv.  8  ;  no  bad  man  (is) 
happy.  Quid  doloias  qnam  habSre  qulcom  omnia  andeas  loqul  10.,  LaeL, 
7,  22  ;  what  sweeter  than  to  have  some  one  with  whom  you  can  ve7iture 
to  talk  about  everything  9  Sed  haec  vetera ;  iUud  vSrO  recCns,  C,  Ph.,  11. 
II,  25.  AliqnamdifL  certStnm)  S.,  lug.,  74,  3.  COr  hostis  Spartacns,  si  tQ 
civisi  C,  ParocZ.,  4, 30. 

So  also  esse,  with  participles  and  the  like  : 

Caesar  statnit  ezspectandam  classem,  Caes.,  .S.6^.,  iii.  14, 1 ;  Caesar 
resolved  thai  the  fleet  must  be  waited  for. 

NoTBS.— 1.  The  omission  of  esse  is  not  coramon  with  the  Nom.  and  Infinitive. 

2.  Popular  speech  omits  freely  ;  so,  mirnm  nl,  mimm  qnin,  factum,  in  Latin 
comedy  ;  likewise  potis  and  pote  for  forms  of  posse.    To  a  like  origin  are  due  mirum 

^nantnm,  niminm  qnantnm,  etc.,  found  at  all  periods. 

3.  The  ellipsis  of  other  forms  of  the  copula  is  unusual.    Thus  Cicebo  occasionally 
omits  sit  in  the  Indirect  Question,  and  Tacitus  other  forms  of  the  Subjv. 
Yoisse  is  omitted  by  Livy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  Tacitus. 

4.  Tbe  EUipeiB  of  ease  was  sometimeB  due  to  the  de^xQ  ol  Q.No\d^  1^ 
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of  Infinitives.  Thns  sentences  like  nOn  dubitO  t6  esse  sapientem  dicere  (to  declare 
you  to  be  wise)  were  xegularly  cut  down  to  nQn  dubitO  t6  sapientem  dioere  (to  de- 
clare you  wise). 

5.  The  ellipsis  of  other  verbs,  sach  as  facere,  Ire,  venire,  dicere,  etc.<,  is  charac- 
teristic of  popular  speech ;  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon  in  Cicero^s  letters  (ad  Att.\ 
in  Plinths  letters,  aijid  in  works  involving  dialogue,  such  as  Cicbbo^s  philosophical 
writings.    The  historians  avoid  it,  and  it  never  occurs  in  Caesab  and  YsLiiEins. 

CONCORD. 

210.  The  Three  Concords. — There  are  three  great 
concords  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  (211). 

2.  The  agreement  of  attributive  or  appositive  with  the  substantive 
(285,  321). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  with  antecedent  (614). 

211.  Agreement  of  the  Predicate  with  the  Subject. 

The  verbal  predicate  agrees  with  its  subiect  \ 

^  ^  •'       ( person. 

/  in  number. 
The  adjective  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  \  gender,  and 

(  case. 
The  substantive  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case. 

Substantlva  mObilia  (21,  2)  are  treated  as  adjectives,  and  follow  the 
number  and  gender  of  the  subject. 

Ego  reges  6i6cl,  vos  tyrannOs  intrOdQcitis,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  (207). 
V6rae  amicitiae  sempitemae  sunt)  C,  LaeLy  9,  32  ;  true  friefidshipa  are 
abiding.  DOs  est  decern  talenta,  Ter.  ,  And. ,  950  ;  the  dowry  is  ten  talents. 
Ustifl  magister  est  optimus,  C. ,  Bab, Post. ,  4,  9  (205).  Arx  est  monosyllabnm, 
**  Arx^*  is  a  monosyllable.  Compare  Ig^s  cOnfector  est  et  cOnsOmptor 
omnium,  C,  N.D.,  11. 15,  41  ;  fire  is  the  doer- up  {destroyer)  andeater-up 
(consumer)  of  everything,  with  cQnfectrIx  r6nim  omnium  vetustSs,  C. ,  Frag. 

Remarks. — i.  The  violation  of  the  rules  of  agreement  is  due  chiefly 
to  one  of  two  causes;  either  the  natural  relation  is  preferred  to  the 
artificial  (cOnstrtLctiO  ad  s6nsum,  per  synesin,  according  to  the  sense),  or 
the  nearer  is  preferred  to  the  more  remote.     Hence  the  following 

Exceptions.— (a)  Substantives  of  multitude  often  take  the  predi- 
cate in  the  Plural :  pars,  part ;  vis  {power),  quantify ;  multitlidO,  crowd  ; 
organissed  bodies  more  rarely.  Also,  but  not  often,  such  words  as 
fnisque,  uterque,  n6m5,  etc. 

mUor  recSperant  sSsS,  L.,  xxxiv.  47,  6  ;  the  greater  part  had  re- 
xnnititfldd  abeunt,  L.,  xxiv.  3, 15  *,  all  llie  crouod  depcw^. 


^■ 
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XSgna  ▼&  iminiui  xnissa  teiOmin  mnlta  nostrls  vnlnera  InferSbant,  Cabs., 
B.C.,  II.  6, 5.  TIterque  eOrum  ez  oastrlB  ezercitnm  fidttcant,  Caes.,  B.C, 
m.  30, 3. 

NoTB.— This  usage  is  very  common  in  comedy,  but  extremely  rare  In  model  prose. 
LiYY  shows  a  greater  variety  and  a  larger  number  of  substantives  than  any  other 
author,  and  poets  and  late  prose  writers  are  free.  Yet  Horace  uses  regularly  the  Sing, 
with  a  collective,  while  Yebgil  varies,  often  employing  first  a  Sing,  and  then  a  PI.  verb 
with  the  same  substantive  (as  A.,  u.  64).    Tacitus  often  uses  quisque  with  a  Plural. 

{h)  The  adjective  predicate  often  follows  the  natural  gender  of  the 
subject ;  so  especially  with  mllia.  This  usage  belongs  pre-eminently 
to  the  historians. 

Capita  conitlrStiOniB  virg^  oaesi  (sunt),  L.,  x.  i,  3  ;  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  were  flogged.  Samnltiam  caesi  tria  mllia,  Cf.  L.,  x.  34, 3  ; 
of  the  Sam/nites  (tJiere)  were  slain  three  thousand. 

The  passive  verb  often  agrees  in  gender  with  the  predicate  :  KOn 
ornnis  error  stultitia  dicenda  est,  C,  Div,,  11. 43, 90 ;  not  every  false  step 
is  to  be  called  folly, 

(c)  The  copula  often  agrees  with  the  number  of  the  predicate  ("the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ") : 

AmantiTun  Irae  (204,  n.  5)  amSris  integrStiO  est,  Ter. ,  And.,  555 ;  lovers^ 
quarrels  are  lovers  renewal. 

2.  A  superlative  adjective  defined  by  a  Partitive  Gen.  follows  the 
gender  of  the  subj.  when  it  precedes: 

Indus,  qui  est  omniuxn  flfLxninam  mSxiinas,  C,  N.D.,  11.  52, 130  ;  tJie 

Indus,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  rivers. 

Otherwise  it  follows  the  Genitive ;  but  this  usage  is  post-classic  : 
VfilOdssimiun  omniam  animSliam  est  delphlnos,  Plin.,  N.H.,  ix.  8,  20  ; 

the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  of  all  animals. 

3.  The  Voc.  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  in  the  predicate,  either 
by  anticipation  or  by  assimilation.     (See  325,  r.  1.) 

4.  The  neuter  adjective  is  often  used  as  the  substantive  predicate  of 
a  masculine  or  feminine  subject : 

Triste  lupus  stabuUs,  V.,  Ec,  3,  80  ;  the  wolf  is  a  baleful  thing  to  the 
folds.  Varium  et  mUtSbile  semper  f6mina,  V.,  ^.,iv.  569  ;  "a  thing  of 
moods  and  faficies  "  is  woman  ever. 

This  construction  is  poetical ;  h\  Cicero  it  is  used  with  a  few  words 
only ;  such  as  eztrSmum,  commilne : 

Omnium  rOrum  (204,  n.  4)  mors  [est]  eztremum,  Cf.  C,  Fam,y  vi.  21, 1; 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things. 

5.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  commonly  attracted  into  the  gen- 
der of  the  predicate : 

Kegat  Epicttrus ;  hOc  enim  vostrum  Iflmen  est,  C,  Fin,,  it.  22,  70  ;  Epi- 
curus says  No  ;  for  he  is  your  great  light.  £a  nOn  media  sed  ntQla  via 
est,  h.,  %^mi»,  21  f  33 ;  that  is  not  a  middU  course,  but  uo  coux^  o^  o^ 
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But  in  negative  sentences,  and  when  the  pronoun  is  the  predicate, 
there  is  no  change.    So  in  definitions  : 

Quid  aut  quSle  [est]  Deus  T  Cf,  C,  i^.D.,  i.  22, 60  ;  what  or  what  manr 
ner  of  thing  is  God  9  Nee  sopor  illud  erat,  V.,  A.,  in.  173.  Quod  ita  erit 
gestum,  id  iSz  erit,  C,  Ph.,  1. 10,  26. 

Exceptions  are  but  apparent.     C,  0.,  11.  38, 157. 

6.  The  adjective  predicate  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  in 
apposition  to  the  subject.  So  especially  when  the  appositive  is  oppidum, 
clyitSs,  and  the  like  : 

Corioll  oppidum  captum  [est],  L. ,  11. 33, 9  ;  Corioli-town  was  taketi. 
Corinthum,  totlus  Graeciae  IfUnen,  ezstinctum  esse  volu6runt,  C,  Imp.^  5, 
11 ;  they  would  have  Corinth^  the  eye  of  all  Greece,  put  out, 

NoTBs.— 1.  Peculiar  is  the  occasional  use  of  the  Fut.  participle  in  -flrum  for 
femiuines  in  early  Latin :  AlterO  (gladiS)  t6  occlsurum  ait  (Gasina),  alterQ 
vllicum.    Pl.,  C'a«.,693.    So  TVwc,  400. 

2.  Age  is  often  used  in  early  Latin  as  if  it  were  an  adverb,  with  the  Plural ;  occa- 
sionally also  cavi :  Age  mode  fabricaminl.    Pl.,  Caa.,  488. 

Akin  is  the  use  of  a  Voc.  Sing,  with  a  Pl.  verb,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  clas- 
sical prose  also :  Turn  Scaevola ;  quid  est,  Gotta  %  inquit,  quid  tacStis  ?    C,  0.^ 

1.  35, 160. 

The  use  of  aliquis,  some  one  of  you^  in  this  way  is  early  :  Aperite  aliquis  SctHtum 
Ostium,  Tbr.,  Ad.^  634. 

3.  Other  less  usual  constructions  ad  sSusum  are  :  the  use  of  a  neuter  demonstrative 
where  a  substantive  of  a  different  gender  is  expected,  and  the  construction  of  rCs  as  if 
it  were  neuter  (both  found  also  in  Cicebo)  ;  the  neuter  Singular  summing  up  a  preced- 
ing Plural ; 

In GraeciSmtlsicI  floru6runt,  discebantque idi(,that  [accomplishmenfl)  omnfis, 
c,  Tu^c,  I.  2, 4.  Servitia  repudiSbat,  cuius  {of  which  [class])  iuitiO  ad  eum 
maguae  cOpiae  coucurrebaut,  s.,  6'.,  56, 5.    See  also  c,  Div,^  u.  57, 117. 

Forms  of  the  Verbal  Predicate. 

VOICES  OF  THE  VERB. 

212.  There  are  two  Voices  in  Latin — Active  and  Passive. 

Remark. — The  Latin  Passive  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Middle,  and, 
like  the  Greek  Middle,  may  be  explained  in  many  of  its  uses  as  a 
Reflexive. 

213.  Active. — The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action 
proceeds  from  the  subject.  Verbs  used  in  the  Active  Voice 
fall  into  two  classes,  as  follows  : 

Verbs  are  culled  Transitive  when  their  action  goes  over  to 
an  object  (trauseo,  /  go  over)  ;  Intransitive  whe-n  their  ac- 
tion  does  not  go  beyond  the  subject :  occidere,  to  fell  =  to  kill 
(Transitive)  ;  occidere^  to  fall  (lutxauailiN^V 
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BBMAKK.-*Properly  speaking,  a  Transitive  Verb  in  Latin  is  one  that 
forms  a  personal  passive,  but  the  traditional  division  given  above  has 
its  convenience,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  difference  of  nature, 
and  a  verb  may  be  trans,  or  intrans.  according  to  its  use.    So 

(a)  Transitive  verbs  are  often  used  intransitively,  in  which  case  they 
serve  simply  to  characterize  the  agent.  This  is  true  especially  of  verbs 
of  movement ;  as  dCdlnSre,  incUnSre,  movere,  mfLtfire,  vertere,  and  the 
like,  and  is  found  at  all  periods. 

ip)  On  the  other  hand,  many  intrans.  verbs  are  often  used  transi- 
tively. This  occurs  also  at  all  periods,  but  the  Ace.  is  usually  the  inner 
object  (332). 

{c)  On  the  use  of  the  Inf.  active,  where  English  uses  the  passive, 
see  632,  n.  2. 

214.  Passive. — The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  aub- 

ject  receives  the  action  of  the  verb. 

The  instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Virgis  caedStor,  C,  Verr,,  in.  28,  69  ;  he  shall  he  beaten  with  rods, 
[Igiiis]  IfLxnine  prOditor  suO,  Ov.,  Ber.,  15, 8 ;  the  fire  is  betrayed  by 
its  ovm  light. 

The  agent  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  ab  (a). 

Ab  amIclB  prOdimnr,  C,  Cluent,,  52, 143  ;  we  are  betrayed  by  friends, 
VirgXs  oaesl  tribfinl  ab  iGgStO  sont,  L.,  xxix.  18, 13  ;  the  tribtmes  were 
beaten  with  rods  by  the  lieutenant. 

Remarks. — i.  Intrans.  verbs  of  passive  signification  are  construed  as 
passives  :  fiEuniperlre,  C,  Inv.,  11.  57, 172.  to  perish  of  hunger.  So  vfinire, 
to  be  sold;  vSpolSre  (chiefly  vulgar),  to  be  beaien^  ab  aliquO,  by  some  one, 

Abre9fB8tibTis[vapTil&vit],  Cf  Quint.,  ix.  2, 12;  he  was  whacked  toith 
cudgels  by  the  defendant,  SalySbis  S  meO  CicerSue,  C,  Att,,  vi.  2,  10  ; 
greeting  to  you  from  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  instrument  is  considered  as  an  agent,  or  the  agent  as 
an  instrument,  the  constructions  are  reversed  : 

Vinci  S  VoluptSte,  C,  Off.,  i.  20,  68  ;  to  be  overcome  by  Dame  Pleasure, 
Patricils  iuvenibns  saepserant  latent,  L. ,  in.  37, 6  ;  they  had  flanked  him 
with  a  guard  of  patrician  youths. 

The  latter  construction  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  belong 
pre-eminently  to  the  historians. 

Animals,  as  independent  agents,  are  treated  like  persons. 

A  cane  nQn  xnSgpiO  saepe  tenStur  aper,  Ov.,  Bern. Am,,  422  ;  a  boar  is 
often  held  fast  by  a  little  dog. 

Animals,  as  instruments,  are  treated  like  things. 

Compare  eqoO  vehl,  to  ride  a  horse  (to  be  borne  by  a  horse\  with  in 
eqoB^  an  horseback. 
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216.  The  person  in  whose  interest  an  action  is  done  is  put 
in  the  Dative.  Hence  the  frequent  inference  that  the  person 
interested  is  the  agent.     See  354. 

1.  With  the  Perfect  passive  it  is  the  natural  inference, 
and  common  in  prose. 

Hihlfrfis  tOta  prOvIsa  est,  C,  Verr,,  iv.  42,  91 ;  I  have  had  the  whole 
thing  provided  for,  Carmina  nlUla  xnihl  sunt  scrlpta,  Ov.,  Tr.,  y.  12, 35; 
poems — I  have  none  written  (I  have  written  no  poems). 

2.  With  the  Gerundive  it  is  the  necessary  inference,  and 
the  Dative  is  the  reigning  combination. 

Nihil  [est]  homini  tarn  timendom  quam  invidia,  C,  Cluent.,  3,  7 ;  there 
is  nothing  that  one  has  to  fear  to  the  same  extent  as  envy, 

216.  The  Direct  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (the  Accusa- 
tive Case)  becomes  the  kSubject  of  the  Passive. 

Alexander  DSr6am  vicit,  Alexander  co^iquered  Darius. 

DarSus  ab  AlexandrO  victns  est,  Darius  was  conquered  by  Alexander, 

217.  The  Indirect  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (Dative  Case) 
cannot  be  properly  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  Passive.  The 
Dative  remains  unchanged,  and  the  verb  becomes  a  Passive 
in  the  Third  Person  Singular  (Impersonal  Verb).  This 
Passive  form  may  have  a  neuter  subject  corresponding  to  the 
Inner  object  (333,  i). 

Active :    IKiserl  invident  bonis,  The  wretched  envy  the  tDeU-to-do. 
Passive :  xnihK  inyidetur,  /  am  envied, 

tibK  invidfitvr,  thou  art  envied, 

el  invidetnr,  he  is  envied, 

nObIs  invidetur,  we  are  envied, 

▼Obis  inyidetur,  you  a/re  envied, 

ils  invidetur,  they  are  envied, 

Kibil  facile  persuadetur  invltis,  Quint.,  iv.  3, 10 ;  people  are  not  easily 
persuaded  of  anything  againsttheir  will.  &nalls  nostrls  pills  quam  animli 
erfiditur.  Sen.,  Ben.,  iii.  15, 3  ;  our  seals  are  more  trusted  than  our  souls. 

Remarks. — i.  In  like  manner  a  Gen.  or  Abl.  in  dependence  upon  an 
active  verb  cannot  be  made  the  subj.  of  the  passive. 

2.  On  the  exceptional  usage  of  personal  Gerundives  from  intrans. 
verbs  see  427,  n.  5. 

NoTBS.— 1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  sometimes  violate  the  rule,  under 

Ck^ek  btttueDce  or  in  imitation  of  early  usage :  Ctlr  Invideor  1  (for  cflr  invidStur 

H.,  A.J^.f  66 ;  viz  eq^uidem  crfidax,  0\ .,  Tr .,  u\.  \o,^  \  ^xvoSjra&^^^^Mst 


ab  aliqvB^  by  aome  one. 
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eSM,  [C]  ad  Jffer.t  i.  6, 9.     (PennfideO  hospitdlDy  Pbtr.,  62,  2,  Ib  perhaps  an  inten- 
tional solecigm.) 

2.  Similar  liberties  are  taken  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers  with  the  passive  of 
other  intrans.  verbs,  such  as  concSdere,  permittere,  praecipere,  prOnHntiSre :  Fft- 
tl8  nuinqaam  concCssa  (=  cul  concSssum  est)  moverl  Camarlna,  V.,  A.,  in.  70a 

218.  Reflexive. — Reflexive  relations,  when  emphatic, 
are  expressed  as  in  English  : 

Onme  animal  s6  ipsnm  dlligit,  C,  Fin.,  v.  9, 24,  Every  living  creature 
loves  itself. 

But  when  the  reflexive  relation  is  more  general,  the  pas- 
sive (middle)  is  employed  :  lavor,  /  bathe,  I  bathe  myself. 

FfbrgSrI  [nequlvenmt],  Cf.  L.,  xxiv,  18,  4  ;  they  could  not  clear  them- 
selves. Cum  in  mentem  vSnit,  p5nor  ad  scribendom,  C,  Fam,y  ix.  15, 4  ; 
wlien  the  notion  strikes  me  I  set  myself  to  writing. 

Note.— Some  of  these  verbs  approach  the  deponents,  in  that  the  reflexive  meaning 
of  the  passive  extends  also  to  some  active  forms  ;  thus,  from  vehor,  IHde^  we  get  the 
form  veh6n8,  riding  (rare) :  AdulSscentiam  per  mediSs  laudSs  quasi  qnadrlgls 
vehentem,  c,  Br.,  97, 331. 

219.  As  the  active  is  often  used  to  express  what  the  subject 
suffers  or  causes  to  be  done,  so  the  passive  in  its  reflexive 
(middle)  sense  is  often  used  to  express  an  action  which  the 
subject  suffers  or  causes  to  be  done  to  itself  :  trahor,  /  let  my- 
self be  dragged  ;  tondeor,  /  have  myself  shaved. 

BnOs  MysQs  [Insnistl]  in  ctUenm,  Cf.  C,  Q.F.j  i.  2,  2,  5  ;  you  sewed  two 
Mysians  into  a  sack  (had  them  sewn).  Sine  gemittl  adHruntur,  C,  Tusc, 
v.  27,  77  ;  they  let  themselves  be  burned  without  a  moan.  Dlmit,  aedi- 
ficat,  H.,  Ep.y  1. 1, 100  ;  he  is  pulling  down,  he  is  building.  Ipse  docet 
quid  agam ;  fSs  est  et  ab  hoste  doc6rI,  Ov.,  Jlf.,  iv.  428  ;  he  himself  teaches 
(me)  what  to  do  ;  it  is  (buf)  right  to  let  oneself  be  taught  even  by  an 
enemy  (to  take  a  lesson  from  a  foe), 

220.  Deponent. — The  Deponent  is  a  passive  form  which 
has  lost,  in  most  instances,  its  passive  (or  reflexive)  significa- 
tion. It  is  commonly  translated  as  a  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive active :  hortor,  /  am  exhorting  (trans.)  ;  morior,  /  am 
dying  (intrans.). 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  intrans.  verbs  show  also  a  Perfect  Part,  passive  used 
actively  ;  not,  however,  in  classical  prose  combined  with  esse  to  take  the  place  of 
regular  Perfect.    On  the  use  of  such  participles  as  substantives,  see  167,  n.  i. 

Qnid  oaiusae  ezcOgitSrI  potest,  cur  t6  lautum  voluerit, 
occldere  1  c,  Dei.,  7, 20. 

2.  Many  verbs  show  both  active  and  deponent  forms  side  by  cd^ 
active  toima  belong  more  often  to  early  authors.    a«e  16^1^. 
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221.  Eeciprocal. — Eeciprocal  relations  {^^one  another'^) 
are  expressed  by  inter,  among,  and  the  personal  pronouns, 
nos,  2is  J  vos,  you  j  s6,  themselves. 

Inter  86  amant,  C,  Q.  F,,  iii.  3,  1;  They  love  one  another. 

Remarks. — i.  Combinatious  of  alter  alteram,  alius  aliiuu,  uterque 
alteram,  and  the  like,  also  often  give  the  reciprocal  relation :  some- 
times there  is  a  redundancy  of  expression. 

Placet  StOicIs  homines  hominum  causa  esse  generStOs,  at  ipsX  inter  s6 
alii  alib  prOdesse  possent,  C,  Off.j  i.  7, 22  ;  it  is  a  tenet  of  the  Stoics 
that  men  are  brought  into  the  world  for  the  sake  of  men,  to  be  a  blessing 
to  one  a/nother, 

2.  Later  writers  use  invicem  or  mUtaO,  inter  s6,  vidssim ;  and  early 
Latin  shows  occasionally  aterqae  atramque. 

Quae  omnia  hilc  spectant,  at  invicem  Srdentios  dlligamas,  Plin.,^., 
VII.  20, 7 ;  all  these  things  look  to  our  loving  one  another  more  fervently. 
TTterqiie  utrlqnest  cordi,  Teb.,  Ph.,  800  ;  either  is  dear  to  other. 

TENSES. 

222.  The  Tenses  express  the  relations  of  time,  embracing : 

1.  The  stage  of  the  action  (duration  in  time). 

2.  The  period  of  the  action  (position  in  time). 

The  first  tells  whether  the  action  is  goi7ig  on,  or  finished. 
The  second  tells  whether  the  action  is  past,  present,  or  future. 

Both  these  sets  of  relations  are  expressed  by  the  tenses  of 
the  Indicative  or  Declarative  mood — less  clearly  by  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

223.  There  are  six  tenses  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  Present,  denoting  continuance  in  the prese7it. 

2.  The  Future,  denoting  continuance  in  the  future. 

3.  The  Imperfect,  denoting  continuance  in  the  past. 

4.  The  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  present. 

5.  The  Future  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  future. 

6.  The  Pluperfect,  denoting  comjMion  in  the  past. 

224.  An  action  may  further  be  regarded  simply  as  attained, 
without  reference  to  its  continuance  or  completion.  Contin- 
uance and  completion  require  a  point  of  reference  for  defini- 

R         tion;  allamrnent  does  not.    This  gives  rise  to  theaoristic  or 
lite  BtagG  of  the  action,  w\i\di\ia«>  uo  ^^^^cv^  Xk^^s^- 
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form.  Duis  expressed  by  the  Present  tense  for  the  present ; 
by  the  Future  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  for  the  future; 
and  by  the  Perfect  tense  for  the  past. 

Of  especial  importance  are  the  Indefinite  or  Historical 
Present  and  the  Indefinite  or  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist), 
which  differ  materially  in  syntax  from  the  Definite  or  Pure 
Present  and  Perfect. 

225.  The  Tenses  are  divided  into  Principal  and  Histori- 
cal, The  Principal  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Present  and 
Future.     The  Historical  Teiises  have  to  do  with  the  Past. 

The  Present,  Pure  Perfect,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect  are 
Principal  Tenses. 

The  Historical  Present,  Imperfect,  Pluperfect,  and  His- 
torical Perfect  are  Historical  Tenses, 

The  Historical  Tenses  are  well  embodied  in  the  following  distich  : 
TSlia  tentftbat,  sic  et  tentaverat  ante, 
Vixque  dedit  victSs  tltiUtate  mantis.    Ov.,  TV.,  i.  3,  87. 


226. 


Put. 


Past. 


Table  of  Temporal  Relations, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Contimumce. 
Prss.    BcrlbO, 

/  am  torititig. 
sorfbamy 

/  shall  he  writing. 
scrlbfibam, 

/  was  writing. 


Continuance. 
PB3ES.   BcrfbituT  (epistnla), 

The  letter  is  written 
{writing). 
FuT.     scrlbStnT) 

The  letter  will    be 
toritten  {writitig). 
Past.   scrlbAStar, 

The  letter  was  writ- 
ten (tvritififf). 


ACTIVE. 

Completion. 
scrlpsi, 

/  have  written. 
scnp6er5, 

/  shall  have  toritten. 
scrlpseram, 

/  had  written. 

PASSIVE. 

Completion. 
scrlpta  est, 

has  been  written^ 
is  written. 
scrlpta  erit, 
ivill  have  beeUy 
loill  be  written. 
scrlpta  erat, 
had  been  writteti^ 
was  writtQ,n. 


Attainment 
scrlbO, 

/  write. 
scribam  (scrlpserO), 

/  shall  write, 
scrlpsi, 

/  wrote. 


Attainment, 
scrlbitur, 
is  tvritten. 

scrlbetur, 

tvill  be  written. 


scrlpta  est, 
was 
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making,  choosing,  showing,  thinking,  and  calling,  take  two 
Nominatives,  one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  : 

NemS  nSscitnr  dives,  Sen.,  E.M.,  20, 13;  no  one  is  horn  rich,  Aris- 
tldes  ifustus  adpellStur,  Aristides  is  called  just »  [Servins]  r6z  est  dedSrS- 
tus,  L.,  1. 46, 1;  Servius  was  declared  king.  [ThucydidSs]  unmquam  est 
numerStos  QrStor,  C,  0.,  9, 31 ;  ThtLcydides  has  never  been  accov/nted  an 
orator. 

Remarks. — i.  With  eaaef  serve  as;  vidfirl,  seem;  liaberl,  be  held;  dtlcl, 
be  deemed  J  and  rarely  with  other  verbs,  instead  of  the  Predicate  Nom., 
a  phrase  may  be  employed,  as  :  pr5  with  Abl.,  (in)  loc5,  in  nomerQ,  with 
Gen.,  etc, 

Audficia  prO  mtirO  habfitnr,  S.,  (7.,  58, 17  ;  boldness  is  counted  as  a  bul- 
wark.   In  fflii  locO}  C,  Hed.  in  Sen.,  14, 35  ;  as  a  son, 

2.  The  previous  condition  is  given  by  ez  or  d6  and  the  Abl.  (396,  n.  2). 
Ex  OratOre  arStor  foetus,  C,  Ph.,  iii.  9, 22;  a  pleader  turned  plowman. 

3.  All  copulative  verbs  retain  the  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  after  auxiliary 
verbs  (423). 

BeStus  esse  sine  virtfLte  n6m5  potest,  C,  N.D,,  i.  18,  48 ;  no  one  ccm  be 
ha/ppy  without  virtue, 

4.  On  the  Double  Ace.  after  Active  Verbs,  see  340. 

Notes.— 1.  The  verbs  mentioned,  with  some  others,  are  found  in  good  prose.  Others 
are  either  poetical  or  unclassical,  thus  :  perhibSrl,  to  be  held,  is  early  ;  appSrSre,  to 
appear,  is  poetic  and  post-classical  for  vidfirl ;  reddl  is  not  used  for  fieri ;  sisti,  to  be 
set  down,  is  Plautine  ;  manure,  to  remain,  is  late  (permanSre  once  in  Cicero). 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  andXre,  like  the  Greek  aKoveiv,  to  be  called,  which  Is 
confined  to  Horace  ;  rSxque  paterque  audlsti,  Ep.,  i.  7,  38  ;  8.,  11. 6, 20,  just  as 
*'  hear  "  in  this  sense  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Milton. 

207.  Subject  Omitted. — The  personal  pronoun  is  not 
expressed  in  classical  prose,  unless  it  is  emphatic,  as,  for 
example,  in  contrasts : 

AmSmus  parentSs,  We  love  {our)  parents.  Ego  regSs  6i6cl,  vQs  tyran- 
nSs  intrOdncitis,  [C]  ad  Her,,  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings,  ye  are  bring- 
ing in  tyrants. 

Note.— The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  without  emphasis  is  very  common  in  the 
comic  poets,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  colloquialism.  Also  common  in  Catullus,  Saj> 
liUST  (as  an  archaism),  and  Petronius. 

208.  Impeksontal  Verbs. — Impersonal  Verbs  are  verbs  in 
which  the  agent  is  regularly  implied  in  the  action,  the  sub- 
ject in  the  predicate,  so  that  the  person  is  not  expressed. 
Chief  of  these  are  : 

I,   Verbs  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  weather  :  tonat,  it  thunders, 
/As  fAundsr  thunders,  or  rather,  i\\A  Thunderer  tliuudftra ;  tol^t^  tol^- 
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rat  (less  common),  ftilminat  (poet.),  it  lightens;  pluit  (poet.),  it  rcdna; 
ningit,  it  arrows,  etc. 

Kocte  pluit  tots,  v.,  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155,  B.) ;  aU  night  it  {he, 
Jupiter)  rains, 

NoTB. — The  divine  agent  is  sometimes  expressed ;  so,  naturally^  in  religions  or  popu- 
lar language :  love  tonante,  fulgarante,  C,  Div.y  11.  x8, 43 ;  love  falgente,  C, 
N,  D.,  n.  as,  65. 

2.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  often  used  impersonally  ;  so 
regularly  of  verbs  which  in  the  active  are  construed  with  the  Dat.  (217) : 
vivitur,  people  live ;  curritnr,  there  is  a  running ;  pfLgnStur,  there  is  a 
battle  ;  mihi  invidStur,  /  am  envied.  The  subject  is  contained  in  the  verb 
itself  :  sic  vivitur  =  slo  vita  vivitar,  sicch  is  life ;  pQgnatur  =  pOgnapOgnfi- 
txur,  a  battle  is  (being)  fought.  In  the  same  way  explain  taedet,  it  wearies  ; 
miseret,  it  moves  to  pity  ;  piget,  it  disgusts  ;  padet,  it  puts  to  shame. 

Notes. — 1.  With  all  other  so-called  Impersonal  Verbs  an  Inf.  (422, 535)  or  an  equiv- 
alent (523)  is  conceived  as  a  subject :  N5n  hibet  mihi  dSplQrSre  vltam,  C,  Cat. 
M.y  33, 84.    Sed  accidit  perincommode  quod  eum  ntlsquam  vidisti,  C,  Att.^ 

I.  Z7,  2. 

2.  Other  uses  coincide  with  the  English.  So  the  Third  Person  PI.  of  verbs  of 
Saying,  Tliinking,  and  Calling.  Also  the  ideal  Second  Person  Singular  (258).  To  be 
noticed  is  the  occasional  use  of  inquit,  Qvoth  he^  of  an  imaginary  person,  but  not  by 
Cabsar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus  :  N5n  concSdQ,  inquit,  EpicGrS,  C,  Ac.^  11. 32, 101 ; 
I  do  not  yield  the  pointy  quoth  he  (pne)^  to  Epicurus. 

209.  Copula  Omitted. — ^Est  or  sunt  is  often  omitted  in 
saws  and  proverbs,  in  short  statements  and  questions,  in 
rapid  changes,  in  conditional  clauses,  and  in  tenses  com- 
pounded with  participles  : 

Snnmiuxn  ills  snmxna  initSria,  C,  Off.,  i.  10, 33  ;  the  height  of  right  {is) 
the  height  of  vrrong.  N6mo  malus  f61Ix,  Juv.,  iv.  8  ;  no  bad  man  {is) 
happy,  Quid  duldus  quam  habere  quicum  omnia  audeas  loqul  1  C,  LaeL, 
7,  22  ;  what  sweeter  than  to  have  some  one  with  whom  you  can  venture 
to  talk  about  everything  ?    Sed  haec  vetera ;  iUud  v6r0  recGns,  C,  Fh.^  11. 

II,  25.    AliquamdiH  certStum,  S.,  lug.^  74,  3.     CUr  hostis  Spartaous,  si  tu 
civis  1  C,  Par  ad,,  4, 30. 

So  also  esse,  with  participles  and  the  like  : 

Caesar  statuit  ezspectandam  classem,  Caes.,  B.G,,  hi.  14, 1 ;  Caesar 
resolved  that  the  fleet  must  be  waited  for. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  esse  is  not  common  with  the  Nom.  and  Infinitive. 

2.  Popular  speech  omits  freely  ;  so,  mirum  nl,  mirum  quin,  factum,  in  Latin 
comedy  ;  likewise  potis  and  pote  for  forms  of  posse.  To  a  like  origin  are  due  mirum 
quantum)  ni^^Jp"*  quantum,  etc.,  found  at  all  iK^riods. 

8.  The  ellipsis  of  other  forms  of  the  copula  is  unusual.  Thus  Cicebo  occasionally 
omits  sit  in  the  Indirect  Question,  and  Tacitus  other  forms  of  the  Subjv.  besides. 
iFoisse  is  omitted  by  Liyy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  Tacitus. 

4,  Tbe  SUipsia  of  ease  waa  sometimes  due  to  the  d,e»XQ  ot  9k^o\dis^  ii2cA  V^vs^'o^ 
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of  Infinitives.  Thus  sentences  like  n5n  dubitO  t6  esse  sapientem  dicere  (to  declare 
you  to  be  wise)  were  regularly  cut  down  to  n5n  dubitO  t6  sapientem  dioere  (to  de- 
clare  you  wise). 

5.  The  ellipsis  of  other  verbs,  such  as  facere,  Ire,  venire,  dicere,  etc.<,  is  cliarac- 
teristic  of  popular  speech ;  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon  in  Cicero's  letters  {ad  Att.\ 
in  Pliny's  letters,  a^id  in  works  involving  dialogue,  such  as  Cicero's  philosophical 
writings.    The  historians  avoid  it,  and  it  never  occurs  in  Caesar  and  Yellbius. 

CONCORD. 

210.  The  Three  Concords. — There  are  three  great 
concords  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  (211). 

2.  The  agreement  of  attributive  or  appositive  with  the  substantive 
(285,  321). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  with  antecedent  (614). 

211.  Agreement  of  the  Predicate  with  the  Subject. 

The  verbal  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  j 

{  in  number. 
The  adjective  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  •<  gender,  and 

(  case. 
The  substantive  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case. 

Substantlva  mSbilia  (21,  2)  are  treated  as  adjectives,  and  follow  the 
number  and  gender  of  the  subject. 

Ego  r6g6s  eiecl,  v58  tyraimSs  intrOdClcitis,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  (207). 
Yfirae  amicitiae  sempitemae  sunt,  C,  Lael.j  9,  82  ;  true  friendships  are 
abiding.  DQb  est  decern  talenta,  Ter.  ,  A7id. ,  950  ;  the  dowry  is  ten  talents. 
Vbub  magister  est  optimns,  C. ,  Eab. Post. ,  4, 9  (205).  Arx  est  monosyllabiun, 
*^Arx"  is  a  monosyllable.  Compare  Ignis  cOnfector  est  et  cOnstimptor 
omninin,  C,  iV.D.,  11. 15,  41  ;  fire  is  the  doer- up  {destroyer)  and  eater-up 
{consufner)  of  everything ,  with  cdnfectrlxrSrum  omnium  vetustas,  C. ,  Frag. 

Remarks. — i.  The  violation  of  the  rules  of  agreement  is  due  chiefly 
to  one  of  two  causes;  either  the  natural  relation  is  preferred  to  the 
artificial  (cOnstrHctiO  ad  s^nsam,  per  synesin,  according  to  the  sense\  or 
the  nearer  is  preferred  to  the  more  remote.     ITence  the  following 

Exceptions. — {a)  Substantives  of  multitude  often  take  the  predi- 
cate in  the  Plural :  pars,  part ;  vis  {power),  quantity ;  multittld5,  crowd  ; 
organized  bodies  more  rarely.      Also,  but  not  often,  such  words  as 
qnisque,  uterqne,  nem5,  etc. 
Fan  mSior  recjfperant  s&g,  L.,  xxxiv.  47,  6  ;  the  greater  part  had  re- 
^fred.     Omnia  moitittidd  abeunt,  L.,  xxiv.  3, 15  *,  all  tlie  cro^l}(i  dAi^arL 
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XSgna  ▼&  Sminiu  xnissa  tfilOmin  mnlta  nostrls  vnlnera  Inferfibant,  Cabs., 
3,C.y  II.  6, 5.  TIterque  eOrum  ez  oastrlB  ezercitnm  fidttcant,  Caes.,  B.C, 
m.  30, 3. 

Note.— This  usage  is  very  common  in  comedy,  but  extremely  rare  in  model  prose. 
LiYY  shows  a  greater  variety  and  a  larger  number  of  substantives  than  any  other 
author,  and  poets  and  late  prose  writers  are  free.  Yet  Horace  uses  regularly  the  Sing, 
with  a  collective,  while  Yebgil  varies,  often  employing  first  a  Sing,  and  then  a  PI.  verb 
with  the  same  substantive  (as  A.,  11. 64).    Tacitus  often  uses  quisque  with  a  Plural. 

{b)  The  adjective  predicate  often  follows  the  natural  gender  of  the 
subject ;  so  especially  with  mllia.  This  usage  belongs  pre-eminently 
to  the  historians. 

Capita  conitlrStiOniB  YitglB  oaesi  (sunt),  L.,  x.  i,  3  ;  ths  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  were  flogged.  Samnltiam  caesi  tria  mllia,  Cf.  L.,  x.  34, 3  ; 
of  the  Sam/nites  (there)  were  slain  three  thousand. 

The  passive  verb  often  agrees  in  gender  with  the  predicate  :  KOn 
ornnis  error  stultitia  dicenda  est,  C,  Div,,  11. 43, 90  ;  not  every  false  step 
is  to  be  called  folly, 

(c)  The  copula  often  agrees  with  the  number  of  the  predicate  ("the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ") : 

AmantiTun  Irae  (204,  n.  5)  amSris  integrStiO  est,  Ter.  ,  And. ,  555 ;  lovers^ 
quarrels  are  lovers  renewal. 

2.  A  superlative  adjective  defined  by  a  Partitive  Gen.  follows  the 
Render  of  the  subj.  when  it  precedes: 

Indus,  qui  est  omnium  flfLminum  mfiximus,  C,  N.D.,  11.  52, 130  ;  ths 

Indus,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  rivers. 

Otherwise  it  follows  the  Genitive ;  but  this  usage  is  post-classic  : 
VfilOdssimum  omnium  animSlium  est  delphlnns,  Via^.,N.H.,  ix.  8,  20 ; 

the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  of  all  animals. 

3.  The  Voc.  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  in  the  predicate,  either 
by  anticipation  or  by  assimilation.     (See  325,  r.  i.) 

4.  The  neuter  adjective  is  often  used  as  the  substantive  predicate  of 
a  masculine  or  feminine  subject : 

Trlste  Inpns  stabuUs,  V.,  Ec.j  3,  80  ;  the  wolf  is  a  baleful  thing  to  the 
folds.  Varium  et  miltSbile  semper  f6mina,  V.,  ^.,iv.  569  ;  "a  thing  of 
moods  and  fancies  "  is  woman  ever. 

This  construction  is  poetical ;  in  Cicero  it  is  used  with  a  few  words 
only ;  such  as  eztrSmum,  commflne : 

Omnium  rSrom  (204,  n.  4)  mors  [est]  extremom,  Gf.  C,  Fam,,  vi.  21, 1; 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things. 

5.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  commonly  attracted  into  the  gen- 
der of  the  predicate : 

Kegat  Epicttrus ;  hOc  enim  vostrum  Iflmen  est,  C,  Fin>.,  it.  22,  70  ;  Epi- 
curus says  No  ;  for  he  is  your  great  light.  £a  nSn  media  sed  ntUla  via 
eit,  h.,  xxxPv  21;  ^^ ;  ^^^^  is  not  a  middle  course,  but  uo  cour^  ^  oXV« 
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But  in  negative  sentences,  and  when  the  pronoun  is  the  predicate, 
there  is  no  change.    So  in  definitions  : 

Quid  aut  quSle  [est]  Deus  ?  Cf.  C,  N,D.,  i.  22, 60  ;  what  or  what  maiv- 
ner  of  thing  is  Qod  9  Nee  sopor  illud  erat,  V.,  A.y  iii.  173.  Quod  ita  erit 
gestum,  id  I6x  erit,  C,  Ph.y  1. 10,  26. 

Exceptions  are  but  apparent.     C,  0.,  11.  38, 157. 

6.  The  adjective  predicate  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  in 
apposition  to  the  subject.  So  especially  when  the  appositive  is  oppidum, 
cIvitSs,  and  the  like  : 

Corioli  oppidum  captum  [est],  L.,ii.  33, 9;  Corioli-town  was  taken. 
Corinthum,  totlus  Graeciae  IfUnen,  ezstinctum  esse  volu6ruiit,  C,  Imp.y  5. 
11 ;  they  would  have  Corinth^  the  eye  of  all  Greece^  put  out. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Peculiar  is  the  occasional  use  of  the  Fut.  participle  in  -mmm  for 
fcminines  in  early  Latin :  AlterO  (gladiO)  t6  occIsUruiu  ait  (Casina),  alter5 
yflicuxu.    Pl.,  (7a«.,693.    So  7Vwc.,4oo. 

2.  Age  is  often  used  in  early  Latin  as  if  it  were  an  adverb,  with  the  Plural ;  occa- 
sionally also  cavi :  Age  modo  fabricaminl.    Pl.,  Cas.^  488. 

Akin  is  the  use  of  a  Voc.  Sing,  with  a  PI.  verb,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  clas- 
sical prose  also :  Turn  Scaevola ;  quid  est,  Cotta  %  iuquit,  quid  tacStis  %  C,  0., 
1.  35i  160. 

The  use  of  aliquis,  some  one  of  you^  in  this  way  is  early :  Aperite  aliquis  SctHtum 
Ostium,  Ter.,  Ad.^  634. 

3.  Other  less  usual  constmctions  ad  sGnsum  arc :  the  use  of  a  neuter  demonstrative 
where  a  substantive  of  a  different  gender  is  expected,  and  the  construction  of  r68  as  if 
it  were  neuter  (both  found  also  in  Cicero)  ;  the  neuter  Singular  summing  up  a  preced- 
ing Plural : 

InGraeciSmtlsicI  floruSrunt,  dlscebantqueidC^Ao^  [accomplishrnenf])  omnfis, 
C,  7V/6-C.,  I.  2, 4.  Servitia  repudiSbat,  cuius  (of  which  [class])  initio  ad  eum 
m&gnae  cOpiae  concurrebaut,  s.,  C,  56, 5.   See  also  c,  Div,,  u.  57, 117. 

Forms  of  the  Verbal  Predicate. 

VOICES  OF  THE  VERB. 

212.  There  are  two  Voices  in  Latin — Active  and  Passive. 

Remark. — The  Latin  Passive  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Middle,  and, 
like  the  Greek  Middle,  may  be  explained  in  many  of  its  uses  as  a 
Reflexive. 

213.  Active. — The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action 
proceeds  from  the  stcbject.  Verbs  used  in  the  Active  Voice 
fall  into  two  classes,  as  follows  : 

Verbs  are  called  Transitive  when  their  action  goes  over  to 
an  object  (trauseo,  /  go  over)  ;  Intransitive  when  their  ac- 
tion  does  not  go  beyond  the  subject :  occidere,  to  fell  =  to  kill 
(^Transitive)  ;  ocQii^re,  to  fall  (lutxaudliN^V 
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BEMASK.-»Properly  speaking,  a  Transitive  Verb  in  Latin  is  one  that 
forms  a  personal  passive,  but  the  traditional  division  given  above  has 
its  convenience,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  difference  of  nature, 
and  a  verb  may  be  trans,  or  intrans.  according  to  its  use.    So 

(a)  Transitive  verbs  are  often  used  intransitively,  in  which  case  they 
serve  simply  to  characterize  the  agent.  This  is  true  especially  of  verbs 
of  movement ;  as  dCdlnSre,  inoUnSre,  movere,  mfLtSre,  vertere,  and  the 
like,  and  is  found  at  all  periods. 

if))  On  the  other  hand,  many  intrans.  verbs  are  often  used  transi- 
tively. This  occurs  also  at  all  periods,  but  the  Ace.  is  usually  the  iimer 
object  (332). 

(c)  On  the  use  of  the  Inf.  active,  where  English  uses  the  passive, 
see  532,  n.  2. 

214.  Passive. — The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  aub- 

ject  receives  the  action  of  the  verb. 

The  instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Virgis  oaedStnr,  C,  Verr.,  in.  28,  69  ;  he  shcdl  he  beaten  with  rods, 
[Ignis]  Ifimine  prOditor  suO,  Ov.,  Her.,  15, 8 ;  the  fire  is  betrayed  by 
its  own  light* 

The  agent  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  ab  (a). 

Ab  amIclB  prOdimnr,  C,  Cluent,,  52, 143  ;  we  are  betrayed  by  friends, 
VirgXs  caesi  tribfLnl  ab  iGgStO  sont,  L.,  xxix.  18, 13  ;  the  tribtmes  toere 
beaten  with  rods  by  the  lieutenant. 

Remarks. — i.  Intrans.  verbs  of  passive  signification  are  construed  as 
passives  :  fiEuniperlre,  C,  Inv.,  11.  57, 172.  to  perish  of  hunger.  So  vfinire, 
to  be  sold  ;  vSpolSre  (chiefly  vulgar),  to  he  heatefi^  ab  aliquO,  by  soms  one, 

Abre9fB8tibTis[ySpalSvit],  Cf,  Quint.,  ix.  2, 12;  he  was  whacked  ujith 
cudgels  by  the  defendant,  Salvfibis  S  meO  CicerSne,  C,  Att,y  vi.  2,  10  ; 
greeting  to  you  from  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  instrument  is  considered  as  an  agent,  or  the  agent  as 
an  instrument,  the  constructions  are  reversed  : 

Vinci  S  VolaptSte,  C,  Off,y  i.  20,  68  ;  to  be  overcome  by  Dame  Pleasure, 
Patricils  iuvenibus  saepserant  latera,  L. ,  in.  37, 6  ;  they  had  flanked  him 
with  a  guard  of  patrician  youths. 

The  latter  construction  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  belong 
pre-eminently  to  the  historians. 

Animals,  as  independent  agents,  are  treated  like  persons. 

A  cane  nOn  xn&gnO  saepe  tenetur  aper,  Ov.,  Rem. Am, ^  422  ;  a  boar  is 
often  held  fast  by  a  little  dog. 

Animals,  as  instruments,  are  tre^ited  like  things. 

Compare  equO  vehl,  to  ride  a  horse  {to  be  borf^e  by  a  horse)^  with  ilk 
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215.  The  person  in  whose  interest  an  action  is  done  is  put 
in  the  Dative.  Hence  the  frequent  inference  that  the  person 
interested  is  the  agent.     See  354. 

1.  With  the  Perfect  passive  it  is  the  natural  inference, 
and  common  in  prose. 

Hihlfrfis  tOta  prOvIsa  eBt,  C,  Verr,,  iv.  42, 91 ;  I  have  had  the  whole 
thing  provided  for.  Cannina  ntUla  mihl  Bunt  scrlpta,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  12, 35; 
poems — I  have  none  written  (I  have  written  no  poems). 

2.  With  the  Gerundive  it  is  the  necessary  inference,  and 
the  Dative  is  the  reigning  combination. 

Nihil  [est]  homini  tarn  timendom  quam  invidia,  C,  Cluent.,  3,  7 ;  there 
is  nothing  that  one  has  to  fear  to  the  same  extent  as  envy, 

216.  The  Direct  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (the  Accusa- 
tive Case)  becomes  the  Subject  of  the  Passive. 

Alexander  DSr6am  vicit,  Alexander  cofiquered  Darius. 

DSrSus  ab  AlexandrO  victus  est,  Da/rius  was  conquered  by  Alexander, 

217.  The  Indirect  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (Dative  Case) 
cannot  be  properly  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  Passive.  The 
Dative  remains  unchanged,  and  the  verb  becomes  a  Passive 
in  the  Third  Person  Singular  (Impersonal  Verb).  This 
Passive  form  may  have  a  neuter  subject  corresponding  to  the 
Inner  object  (333,  i). 

Active:    Miserl  invident  bonis,  The  wretched  envy  the  weU-to-do. 
Passive :  mihK  invidetnr,  /  am  envied, 

tibK  invidet^ir,  thmt  art  envied, 

el  invidfitnr,  he  is  envied, 

nQbIs  invidetur,  we  are  envied, 

▼Obis  invidetnr,  you  a/re  envied, 

ils  invidetnr,  they  are  envied, 

Kiliil  facile  persnSdetnr  invltis,  Quint.,  iv.  3, 10 ;  people  are  not  easily 
persuaded  of  anything  against  their  will.  &nnlls  nostrls  pills  qoam  animlt 
erfiditur.  Sen.,  Ben.,  iii.  15, 3  ;  our  seals  are  more  trusted  thanour souls. 

Remarks. — i.  In  like  manner  a  Gen.  or  Abl.  in  dependence  upon  an 
active  verb  cannot  be  made  the  subj.  of  the  passive. 

2.  On  the  exceptional  usage  of  personal  Gerundives  from  intrans. 
verbs  see  427,  n.  5. 

N0TB8. — 1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  sometimes  violate  the  rule,  under 
O/eet  Jaffaence  or  in  imitation  of  early  usage :  Ctlr  Invideor  1  (for  cflr  invidStur 


ab  aliqaS,  by  gome  one. 
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eSM,  [C]  ad  Ber.y  i.  6, 0.     (PennfideO  hOSpitdlDy  Pbtr.,  62, 3,  Ib  perhaps  an  inten- 
tional solecism.) 

2.  Similar  liberties  are  taken  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers  with  the  passive  of 
other  intrans.  verbs,  such  as  concSdere,  permittere,  praecipere,  prOnflntiSre :  FS- 
tt8  nmaqoam  concessa  (=  cul  concessum  est)  moverl  Camarlna,  V.,  A.,  m.  70a 

218.  Reflexive. — Reflexive  relations,  when  emphatic, 
are  expressed  as  in  English  : 

Onme  animal  b6  ipsnm  dlligiti  C,  Fin.,  v.  9, 24,  Every  living  creature 
lovea  itself. 

But  when  the  reflexive  relation  is  more  general,  the  pas- 
sive (middle)  is  employed  :  lavor,  /  bathe,  I  bathe  myself, 

FfbrgSrI  [neqnlyenmt],  Cf.  L.,  xxiv,  18,  4  ;  they  could  not  clear  thern- 
selves.  Com  in  mentem  venit,  pQnor  ad  scribendum,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  15, 4  ; 
whsn  the  notion  strikes  me  I  set  myself  to  writing. 

Note. — Some  of  these  verbs  approach  the  deponents,  in  that  the  reflexive  meaning 
of  the  passive  extends  also  to  some  active  forms  ;  thus,  from  vehor,  I  fide.,  we  get  the 
form  veh6n8,  riding  (rare) :  AdulSscentiam  per  mediSs  laudfis  quasi  qoadrlgls 
yehentem,  c,  Br.,  97, 331. 

219.  As  the  active  is  often  used  to  express  what  the  subject 
suffers  or  causes  to  be  done,  so  the  passive  in  its  reflexive 
(middle)  sense  is  often  used  to  express  an  action  which  the 
subject  suffers  or  causes  to  be  done  to  itself  :  trahor,  /  let  my- 
self be  dragged  ;  tondeor,  /  have  myself  shaved, 

BnOs  MysQs  [Insnistl]  in  ctUenm,  Cf.  C,  Q.F.,  i.  2,  2,  5  ;  you  sewed  two 
Mysians  into  a  sack  {had  them  sewn).  Sine  gemitu  adHmntur,  C,  Tusc, 
v.  27,  77  ;  they  let  themselves  he  burned  without  a  moan.  Dlmit,  aedi- 
flcat,  H.,  Fp.,  1. 1, 100  ;  he  is  pulling  down,  he  is  building.  Ipse  docet 
qnid  agam ;  fSs  est  et  ab  hoste  docSrl,  Ov.,  31.,  iv.  428  ;  he  himself  teaches 
(me)  what  to  do  ;  it  is  (but)  right  to  let  oneself  be  taught  eveii  by  an 
enemy  (to  take  a  lesson  from  a  foe). 

220.  Deponent. — The  Deponent  is  a  passive  form  which 
has  lost,  in  most  instances,  its  passive  (or  reflexive)  significa- 
tion. It  is  commonly  translated  as  a  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive active :  hortor,  /  am  exhorting  (trans.)  ;  morior,  /  am 
dying  (intrans.). 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  intrans.  verbs  show  also  a  Perfect  Part,  passive  used 
actively  ;  not,  however,  in  classical  prose  combined  with  esse  to  talie  the  place  of  the 
regular  Perfect.    On  the  use  of  such  participles  as  substantives,  see  167,  n.  i. 

Qnid  oansae  ezcOgitSrI  potest,  cur  t6  lautum  voluerit,  cenStam  n51aerit 
occldere  1  c,  Dei.,  7, 20. 

2.  Many  verbs  show  both  active  and  deponent  forraB  side  by  side.  In.  tlwa  caaa  1\\r 
active  toima  belong  more  often  to  early  authors.    S«e  16^\Qm(  . 
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221.  Eeciprooal. — Reciprocal  relations  {^^ one  another*^) 
are  expressed  by  inter,  among ,  and  the  personal  pronouns, 
nos,  us  ;  vos,  you  ;  se,  themselves. 

Inter  86  amant,  C,  Q.  F,,  iii.  3,  1 ;  They  love  one  another. 

Remarks. — i.  Combinations  of  alter  altemm,  alius  alimn,  uterque 
altermn,  and  the  like,  also  often  give  the  reciprocal  relation :  some- 
times there  is  a  redundancy  of  expression. 

Placet  StOiclB  homines  hominnm  cansS  esse  generStOs,  nt  ipsX  inter  bB 
alii  alilfi  prOdesse  possent,  C,  Off.y  i.  7,  22  ;  it  is  a  tenet  of  the  Stoics 
that  men  are  brought  into  the  world  for  the  sake  of  men,  to  he  a  blessing 
to  one  am>other, 

2.  Later  writers  use  invicem  or  mUtuO,  inter  86,  yicissim ;  and  early 
Latin  shows  occasionally  uterqne  ntnunque. 

Quae  omnia  hflc  spectant,  at  invicem  Srdentins  dfligSmas,  Plin.,^., 
vn.  20, 7 ;  (dl  these  things  look  to  our  loving  one  another  more  fervently, 
TJterqiie  utrlqnest  cordi,  Teb.,  Ph,,  800  ;  either  is  dear  to  other, 

TENSES. 

222.  The  Tenses  express  the  relations  of  time,  embracing : 

1.  The  stage  of  the  action  (duration  in  time). 

2.  The  period  of  the  action  (position  in  time). 

The  first  tells  whether  the  action  is  going  on,  or  finished. 
The  second  tells  whether  the  action  hpast,  present,  or  ftiture. 

Both  these  sets  of  relations  are  expressed  by  the  tenses  of 
the  Indicative  or  Declarative  mood — less  clearly  by  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

223.  There  are  six  tenses  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  Present,  denoting  continuance  in  \iiQ present. 

2.  The  Future,  denoting  continuance  in  i\iQ  future, 

3.  The  Imperfect,  denoting  contimca7ice  in  ihQ  past, 

4.  The  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  present, 

5.  The  Future  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  \hQftiture, 

6.  The  Pluperfect,  denoting  completion  in  WiQpast, 

224.  An  action  may  further  be  regarded  simply  as  attained, 
without  reference  to  its  co7itinua)ice  or  completion.  Contin- 
uance and  completio7i  require  a  jDoint  of  reference  for  defini- 

l/on  ;  allaininent  does  not.    This  gives  rise  to  the  aoristic  or 
tnde^nite  Btage  of  the  action,  >v\i\dv  \ia«>  aio  ^«»^<iQsv^  \fc\iS8fc- 
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form.  Itas  expressed  by  the  Present  tense  for  the  present ; 
by  the  Future  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  for  the  future; 
and  by  the  Perfect  tense  for  the  past. 

Of  especial  importance  are  the  Indefinite  or  Historical 
Present  and  the  Indefinite  or  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist), 
which  differ  materially  in  syntax  from  the  Definite  or  Pure 
Present  and  Perfect. 

225.  The  Tenses  are  divided  into  Principal  and  Histori- 
cal. The  Principal  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Present  and 
Future.     The  Historical  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Past. 

The  Present,  Pure  Perfect,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect  are 
Principal  Tenses. 

The  Historical  Present,  Imperfect,  Pluperfect,  and  His- 
torical Perfect  are  Historical  Te^ises, 

The  Historical  Tenses  are  well  embodied  in  the  following  distich  : 
T&lia  tentftbat,  sic  et  tentSverat  ante, 
Vixque  dedit  victas  utilitate  manus.    Ov.,  TV.,  i.  3,  87, 

226.  Table  of  Temporal  Relations, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD- 
ACTIVE. 

Continucmce.  Completion.  Attainment. 

Pbbb.    scrlbO,  scrlpsi,  scrlbO, 

/  am  writing.  I  have  written.  I  ivrite. 

FuT.     Bcrlbam,  scrlpserO,  scrlbam  (scrlpserO), 

/  shall  he  writing.      I  shall  have  written.      I  shall  write. 

Past,    scrlbebam,  scrlpseram,  scrlpsi, 

/  was  writing.  I  had  written.  I  wrote. 

PASSIVE. 

Continuance.                  Completion.  Attainment. 

pREs.   Bcrlbitnr  (epistola),       scrlpta  est,  scrlbitur. 

The  letter  is  written     has  been  written,  is  written, 
(writing).                     is  written. 

FuT.     Bcrlbfitnr,                      scrlpta  erit,  scrlbetur, 

The  letter  will    he     will  have  heeriy  ivill  he  written, 
loritten  (writing).         tvill  he  written. 

Past.   Bcrlb^bStor,                   scrlpta  erat,  scrlpta  est, 

The  letter  was  writ-     had  heen  written^  was  toritten. 
ten  (writinff).              was  writUn^ 
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Remark. — The  English  passive  is  ambiguous.  The  same  form  is  cur- 
rently used  for  continuance,  attainment,  and  completion.  The  context 
alone  can  decide.    A  convenient  test  is  the  substitution  of  the  active. 

(  Continuance,  Some  one  was  writing  a  letter. 
A  letter  was  written :  <  Completion,  Some  one  had  written  a  letter. 

(  Attainment,  Some  one  wrote  a  letter. 


Present  Tense. 

227.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  as  in  English  of  that 
which  is  going  on  now  (Specific  Present),  and  of  statements 
that  apply  to  all  time  (Universal  Present). 

Specific  Present : 

Auribus  teneO  lupum,  Teb.,  PA.,  506  ;  I  ami  holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

Universal  Present : 

ProbitSs  laadStnr  et  alget,  Juv. ,  i.  74  ;  honesty  is  bepraised  ami  freezes, 
Dolce  et  decQrum  est  prO  patria  morl,  H.,  0.,  in.  2, 13  ;  sweet  and  seemly 
'tis  to  die  for  fatherland, 

50  regularly  of  the  quoted  views  of  authors,  the  inscriptions  of 
books,  etc. : 

De  iuvenum  amOre  scrlbit  Alcaeus,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  33,  71 ;  Alcasus  writes 
concerning  the  love  of  youths. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Specific  Pr.  is  often  to  be  translated  by  the  English  ProgresBive 
Present.    The  Universal  Pr.  is  Aoristic,  trae  at  any  i)oint  of  time. 

2.  As  continuance  involves  the  notion  of  incompleteness  the  Pr.  (see  233)  is  used  of  cU- 
tempted  and  intended  action  (Present  of  Endeavor).  But  on  account  of  the  double  use 
of  the  Pr.  this  signification  is  less  prominent  and  less  important  than  in  the  Impf.  Do 
not  mistake  the  Endeavor  which  lies  in  ihQverh  for  the  Endeavor  which  lies  in  the  tense, 

Perlculum  vltant,  C,  Eosc.Am.^  1. 1 ;  they  are  trying  to  avoid  danger.  In  the 
example  sometimes  cited  :  Qulntus  frater  TQsculSnum  vGnditat,  C,  AU.^  1. 14, 7 ; 
Brother  Quintus  is  "  trying  to  seU  "  his  Tusculan  villa ;  venditare  itself  means  to 
offer  f(yr  sale.    Translate :  intends  to  offer  for  sale,  if  the  notion  lies  in  the  Tense. 

3.  ThePr.  when  used  with  a  negative  often  denotes  Resistance  to  Pressure  (233) ;  this 
is,  however,  colloquial :  Tac8 ;  nOn  taceS.,  Pl.,  Cas.y  826 ;  keep  quiet !  I  won't. 

4.  The  ambiguity  of  our  English  passive  often  suggests  other  translations.  Use  and 
Wont  make  Law  ;  hence  the  frequent  inference  that  what  is  done  is  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  what  is  not  done  is  not  to  be  done :  (Deus)  nec  bene  prOmeritiB  capitur,  nee 
tangitur  IrS,  Lucr.,  11. 651 ;  God  is  not  to  be  inveigled  by  good  service^  9ior  touched  by 
anger. 

228.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  more  rarely  than  in  English 
in  aiiticipation  of  the  future,  chiefly  in  compound  sentences  : 

51  vincimus,  omnia  tuta  erunt,  S.,  (7.,  58,  9  ;  i/  we  conq^ier  (=  shall  con- 
gnier)  everything  will  he  safe.    Antequam  ad  sententiam  redeO  d6  mfi 

fu»«^^  djoam,  C,  Oat.,  iv.  10, 20  ;  be/ore  I  returu  to  tUe  suiiiect^  I  wiU 
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aay  a  few  things  of  myself.    ExgpecUbQ  dnm  venit,  Ter.,  Ewn,.,  206  ;  1 
toill  wait  all  the  time  that  he  is  coming^  or,  until  he  comes. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Thie  constmction  is  archaic  and  familiar.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
Comic  Poets,  very  rare  in  Cicero  and  Caesab,  but  more  common  later.  Some  usages 
have  become  phraseological,  as  si  vIvO,  if  Hive,  as  Hive. 

2.  On  the  Pr.  Indie,  for  the  Deliberative  Subjv.,  see  254,  n.  2. 

229.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  far  more  frequently  than 
in  English,  as  a  lively  representation  of  the  past  (Historical 
Present)  : 

Cohortb  incfidere  inbet,  S.,  C,  60, 1 ;  he  orders  the  cohorts  to  advance. 
Kfitfirat  proficlBCl,  Caes.,  B.  6^.,  i  7, 1  ;  he  hastens  to  depart. 

Remark. — Bum,  while  (yet),  commonly  takes  a  Pr  ,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  this  head.  Ihim,  so  long  as,  follows  the  ordinary  law,  571,  ff. 

Dnm  haec  in  colloqniQ  gemntnr,  Caesarl  ntlntistnm  est,  Caes  ,  B  G.,i. 
46, 1  ;  while  these  things  were  transactifig  in  the  conference,  word  was 
brought  to  Caesar. 

230.  The  Present  is  used  in  Latin  of  actions  that  are  con- 
tinued into  the  present,  especially  with  iam,  7ioto  ;  iam  difl, 
now  for  a  long  time  j  iam  pridenL^  now  long  since.  In  Eng- 
lish we  often  translate  by  a  Progressive  Perfect. 

(MithridStfti)  annnm  iam  tertinm  et  vIcCsimnm  rSgnat,  C,  Imp ^  3, 7 ; 
Mithridates  has  been  reigning  now  going  on  twenty-three  years.  Llbe- 
rSre  vOs  S  PhilippO  iam  ditl  magis  vnltis  qnam  andetis,  L  ,  xxxii.  21,  36; 
you  have  this  long  time  hod  the  wish  rather  than  (=  though  not)  the 
courage  to  deliver  yourselves  from  Philip. 

"  How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day?  "  Shak  ,  Ham.^  iii.  i,  91. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pr.  sometimes  gives  the  resulting  condition  : 

Qnl  mortem  nOn  timet,  mSgnum  is  sibi  praesidinm  ad  beStam  vltam  com- 
parat,  C,  TWc,  n.  i,  2 ;  he  who  fears  not  death  gets  for  himself  great  warrant  for  a 
happy  life.   (BIcnnt)  vincere  (=  victOrem  esse)  bellO  ROm&nnm,  L.,  11. 7, 2. 

2.  More  free  is  this  usage  in  the  poets,  sometimes  under  Greek  influence  : 

AnetOre  FhoebQ  gignor  {yiyvofxai  =  Yoras  ei/xO ;  hand  generis  pndet.  Sen., 
Ag.t  295. 

Vkboil  is  especially  prone  to  use  a  Pr.  after  a  Past,  denoting  by  the  Past  the  cause, 
by  the  Pr.  the  efect:  Postqnam  altnm  tennOre  rates  nee  iam  amplius  fUlae 
adpSrent  terrae.  A..,  iii.  192. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

231.  The  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  continuance  in  the 
past :  pQgn&bam,  /  was  fighting. 

The  Imperfect  is  employed  to  represent  manners,  customs, 
situations;  to  describe  and  to  particularize.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  Teb.^  And,,  74  ff. 
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The  Imperfect  and  the  Historical  Perfect  serve  to  illne- 
trate  one  another.  The  Imperfect  dwells  on  the  process; 
the  Historical  Perfect  states  the  result.  The  Imperfect 
counts  out  the  items;  the  Historical  Perfect  gives  the  sum. 
A  good  example  is  Nep.,  ii.  i,  3. 

232.  The  two  tenses  are  often  so  combined  that  the  general 
statement  is  given  by  the  Historical  Perfect,  the  particulars 
of  the  action  by  the  Imperfect : 

(Verres)  in  forum  vSnit ;  SrdSbant  ocull ;  tQt9  ez  9re  cradSlitSs  Cmin^bat, 
C,  Verr,y  v.  62, 161  ;  Verres  came  into  the  forum,  his  eyes  were  blazing, 
cruelty  was  standing  out  from  his  whole  countenance. 

233.  The  Imperfect  is  used  of  attempted  and  interrupted, 
intended  and  expected  actions  {Imperfect  of  Endeavor),  It 
is  the  Tense  of  Disappointment  and  (with  the  negative)  of 
Resistance  to  Pressure.    (Mere  negation  is  regularly  Perfect. ) 

CtbrianL  relinqnSbat,  Tag., -4nn.,  11. 34, 1;  he  was  for  leaving  the 
senate-house.  [L6x]  abrogSbStur,  Cf  L.,  xxxiv.  i,  7  ;  the  law  was  to  he 
abrogated.  Simul  ostendSbStur  {an  attempt  wa^  made  to  show)  qnOmodo 
cOnstitGtiGnem  reperlrl  oportSret,  [C]  ad  Her.,  11.  i,  2.  DlcSbat  (positive) 
melius  quam  scrlpsit  (negative)  Hortensius,  C,  Or.,  38, 182  ;  Hortensius 
spoke  better  than  he  wrote.  Aditum  nOn  dabat,  Nep.,  iv.  3,  3  ;  Ae  would 
not  grant  access  (dedit,  did  not).     See  also  Mart.,  xi.  105. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Impf.  as  the  Tense  of  Evolution  is  a  Tense  of  Vision.  But  In  Eng- 
lish, Impf .  and  Hist.  Pf .  coincide ;  hence  the  varioas  translations  to  pnt  the  reader  in 
the  place  of  the  spectator. 

2.  The  continuance  is  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
absolute  duration  of  the  action.  The  mind  may  dwell  on  a  rapid  action  or  liurry  over 
a  slow  one.  With  deflmte  numbers,  however  larg«;,.the  Hist.  Tf.  must  be  used,  unless 
there  is  a  notion  of  continuance  into  another  stage  (overlapping). 

(OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vixit  annQs,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  9 ;  Gorgias  lived  one 
hundred  and  nine  years.  Biennium  ibi  perpetuom  misera  ilium  tull,  Ter.,  IJec, 
87 ;  /  bore  him  there— poor  me  !—for  two  long  years  together. 

8.  As  the  Tense  of  Disappointment,  the  Impf.  is  occasionally  used,  as  in  Greek,  to 
express  a  startling  appreciation  of  the  real  state  of  things  {Imperfect  of  Awaketiing). 
Greek  influence  is  not  unlikely. 

Ttl  aderSs,  TBR.,P/i.,  858;  (so  It  turns  out  that)  you  were  here  (all  the  time). 
Peream  male  si  nOn  optimum  erat,  n.,  s.,  11.  x,  6 ;  perdition  catch  me  if  that  was 
not  the  best  course  {after  alt). 

Hence  the  modal  use  of  debCbam  aud  poteram  (254,  r.  2). 

234.  The  Imperfect  is  used  as  the  English  Pluperfect, 
which  often  takes  a  progressive  translation ;  especially  with 

lam,  iam  ditL,  iam  dfidom. 
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Xfun  dtldum  tibi  adveraSbar,  Pl.,  Mefa.,  420 ;  I  had  long  been  opposing 
you.  (ArchiSs)  domicilium  BOmae  moltOs  iam  annOs  [habebat],  Cf.  C, 
Arch.,  4,  7 ;  Archias  had  been  domiciled  at  Rome  now  these  many  years. 

Remark. — As  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  used  in  lively  narrative,  so  the  Hist. 
Inf.  is  used  in  lively  description,  parallel  with  the  Imperfect  (647). 

Perfect  Tense. 

The  Perfect  Tense  has  two  distinct  uses  : 

I.  Pure  Perfect.  2.  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist). 

1.    PURE    PERFECT. 

235.  The  Pure  Perfect  Tense  expresses  completion  in  the 
Present,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  Present  Perfect. 

1.  The  Pure  Perfect  differs  from  the  Historical  Perfect,  in  that  the 
Pure  Perfect  gives  from  the  point  of  ^iew  of  the  Present  an  instan- 
taneous view  of  the  development  of  an  action  from  its  orif^^in  in  the 
Past  to  its  completion  in  the  Present,  that  is,  it  looks  at  both  ends  of  an 
action,  and  the  time  between  is  regarded  as  a  Present.  The  Historical 
Perfect  obliterates  the  intervening  time  and  contracts  beginning  and 
end  into  one  point  in  the  Past. 

2.  An  intermediate  usage  is  that  in  which  the  Perfect  denotes  au 
action  in  the  Past  (Historical),  whose  effect  is  still  in  force  (Pure). 

236.  Accordingly,  the  Perfect  is  used  : 

1 .  Of  an  action  that  is  now  over  and  gone. 

VIzimus,  C, -Faw.,  XIV.  4,  5  ;  ive  have  lived  {life  for  us  has  been). 
Flliam  Unicum  habeO,  Immo  habul,  Ter.,  Jleaut.,  94  ;  /  liove  an  07ih/ 
son — nay,  have  had  an  only  son.  Tempora  quid  faciunt :  banc  volo,  tfi 
volol,  Mart.,  vi.  40,  4  ;  what  difference  times  make  !  (Time  is)  I  want 
HEH,  (Time  has  been)  Iivanied  you. 

2.  Far  more  frequently  of  the  j^resent  result  of  a  more 
remote  action  {resulting  condition)  : 

Equum  et  mOlum  Brondlsil  tibI  rellqul,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  9,  8 ;  I  have  left  a 
horse  and  mule  for  you  at  Bnmdusium — (they  are  still  there).  FerdidI 
spem  quS  1116  oblectabam,  Pl.,  Bud.,  222;  J^ve  lost  the  hope  tvith  which  I 
erdertained  myself.  Actumst,  perlsti,  Ter.,  Bun,,  54  ;  it  is  all  over ; 
you're  undone. 

Remark. — The  Pure  Pf.  is  often  translated  by  the  English  Pres- 
ent:  nOvI,  /  have  become  acquainted  tvith,  I  know;  memini,  I  have 
recalled,  I  remember  ;  5dl,  /  have  conceived  a  hatred  of,  J  hate  ;  cOn- 
•ofivl,  I  haw  made  it  a  ride,  I  am  accustomed^  e^c. 
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Odenmt  hilarem  trbtes  trXstemqne  iocOel,  H.,  Up,,  1. 18,  89;  ths  lon^ 
faced  hate  the  lively  man,  the  jokers  hate  the  long-faced  man. 

But  the  Aorist  force  is  sometimes  found  : 

Tao6,  inquit,  ante  hOc  nihrl  quam  tfl  n&tiu  es,  Phaed.,  v.  9,  4  ;  silence, 
quoth  he,  I  knew  this  ere  that  you  were  horn. 

Note.— The  Pf .  is  used  of  that  which  has  been  and  shall  be  (Sententious  or  Gnomic 
Perfect,  242,  n.  i),  but  usually  in  poetry,  from  Catullus  on,  and  frequently  with  an 
indefinite  adjective  or  adverb  of  number  or  a  negative.    It  is  seldom  an  Aorist  (Greelt). 

£vertfire  domOs  tOtSs  optantibus  ipsls  dl  facilSs,  Juv.,  x.  7 ;  whx)le  homes  at 
the  masters'  own  regniest  the  (too)  compliant  gods  overturn.  N6mo  repente  fait  tor- 
piflsimiui,  Juv.,  11. 83 ;  none  of  a  sudden  {hath  ever)  reachied)  the  depth  qf  baseness, 

237.  As  the  Present  stands  for  the  Future,  so  the  Perfect 
stands  for  the  Future  Perfect. 

(BrtLttis)  si  cSnservStns  erit,  vichnus,  C,  Fam,,  xii.  6, 2  ;  Brutus  ! — if 
HE  is  saved,  we  are  victorious,  we  (shall)  have  gained  the  victory, 

238.  Habeo  or  teneo,  /  hold,  I  have,  with  the  Accusative 
of  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  is  not  a  mere  circumlocu- 
tion for  the  Perfect,  but  lays  peculiar  stress  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  result, 

HabeO  statfitom,  Cf.C,  Verr,,  in.  41, 95  ;  I  have  resolved,  and  hold  to 
my  resolutio7i.  Ferspectom  habeO,  Cf.C,  Fam.,  iii.  10,  7  ;  /  have  per- 
ceived, and  I  have  full  insight,  ExcllsStiim  habeSs  m9  rogo,  cCno  domi) 
Mart.,  ii.  79,  2  ;  I  pray  you  have  me  excused,  I  dine  at  home. 

2.   HISTORICAL  PERFECT. 

239.  The  Historical  or  Indefinite  Perfect  (Aorist)  states  a 
past  action,  toithout  reference  to  its  duratioii,  simply  as  a 
thing  attained, 

HilO  domTun  venit,  calceOs  et  vestlmenta  mfltSvit,  panllsper  commorfttns 
est,  C,  Mil.y  10,  28;  Milo  came  home,  changed  shoes  and  garments,  tar- 
ried a  little  while,  (OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vizit  annOs,  Quint.,  hi.  i, 
9  (238,  N.  2).     Vftil,  vidl,  vicl,  Suet.,  /?/Z.,  37  ;  I  came,  saw,  overcame. 

Note.— The  Pf.,  as  the  "short  hand  "  for  the  Plupf.,  is  mainly  post-Ciceronian,  but 
1)egin8  with  Caesar.  It  is  never  common:  superiOribus  diCbns  nQna  Caesaxis 
legiO  castra  eO  locO  posoit,  Caes.,  B.  C,  m.  66, 2. 

240.  The  Historical  Perfect  is  the  great  narrative  tense  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  is  best  studied  in  long  connected 
jDassages^  and  by  careful  comparison   with  the  Imperfect. 

See  C.  Off.,  III.  27,  100  ;   jfWc.,1.  2,4. 
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Pluperfect  Tense. 

241.  The  Pluperfect  denotes  Completion  in  the  Pasty  and  is 
used  of  an  action  that  was  completed  before  another  was  be- 
gun. It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Perfect  of  the  Imperfect.  Hence 
it  is  used : 

1.  Of  an  diXitionjust  concluded  in  the  past. 

Modo  Caesarem  rSgnantem  vIderSmus,  C,  Ph.,  ii.  42, 108  ;  we  liadjust 
seen  Caesar  on  the  throne, 

2.  Of  an  action  that  was  over  and  go7ie. 

Fuerat  inimlcus,  C,  Red.  in  Sen.,  10, 26  ;  he  had  been  my  enemy. 

3.  Of  a  resulting  condition  in  the  past. 

MassilifinsSs  port&s  Caesarl  dauserant,  Caes.,  B.C^  t.  34,  4  ;  theMoT' 

seillese  had  shut  their  gates  agaiyist  Caesar,     (^Their  gates  were  shut.) 

Remark. — When  the  Pf.  of  Resulting  Condition  is  translated  by 
an  English  Pr.  (236,  2,  r.),  the  Plupf.  is  translated  by  an  English  Im- 
perfect :  nOveram,  I  had  become  acquainted  with,  I  knew  ;  memineram, 
/  remembered  ;  Oderam,  /  hated  ;  cOnsueveram,  I  was  a^icustomed,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  Not  unfrequently  in  early  Latin,  rarely  in  claseical  prose,  but  more  often 
in  tlie  poets,  the  Plupf.  seems  to  be  used  as  an  Aorist ;  so  very  often  dizdrat ; 
Nn  equidem  tibi  abstull.  EV.  At  illud  quod  tibi  abstulerSs  cedo,  Pl., 
Aul.,  635.    NOn  Bum  ego  qui  fueram,  Prop.,  i.  12, 11.    See  Ov.,  Tr.,  m.  n,  25. 

2.  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  with  habeO  corresponds  to  the  Perfect  (238).  It  is 
rare,  and  shows  two  forms,  one  with  the  Imperfect  and  one  with  the  Plupf.,  the  latter 
being  post-classical. 

EquitStum,  queiii  ex  omnl  prOvinciS  cofictum  babebat,  praemittit,  Cabs., 
B.  (?.,  1. 15, 1.    MultOrum  aurSs  ilia  liugua  attonitSs  babuerat,  Val.  M.,  m.  3. 

Future  Tense. 

242.  The  Future  Tense  denotes  Continuance  in  the  Fut- 
ure:  scrlbam,  I  shall  he  writing. 

The  Future  Tense  is  also  used  to  express  indefinite  action 
in  the  Future  :  scribam,  1  shall  write. 

Remarks. — i.  In  subordinate  clauses  the  Latin  language  is  more 
exact  than  the  English  in  the  expression  of  future  relations. 

DOnec  oris  fBlIx,  multOs  numerSbis  amIcOs,  Ov.,  Tr.,  i.  9,  5  ;  so  long  as 
you  shall  be  {are)  happy ^  you  ivill  count  many  friends. 

2.  Observe  especially  the  verbs  vol6,  /  will^  and  possum,  /  can. 

Odero  sX  poterO;  si  n9n,  invitus  amSbO,  Ov.,  Am.,  ni.  11,  35  ;  I  will 
hate  if  I  shall  be  able  (cafi) ;  if  not^  I  shall  love  agaiust  m\j  mil* 

U 
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adiplsci  v6ram  glOriam  volet,  iflstitiae  fangStnr  officils,  C,  Off,^  n.  I3,43  ; 
whoso  shall  wish  to  obtain  true  glory,  let  him  discha/rge  the  calls  of 
justice, 

3.  The  Fut.  is  often  used  in  conclusions,  especially  in  Cicero  : 

Snnt  ilia  sapientds ;  aberit  igitur  S  sapiente  aegritOdO,  C,  TusCy  iii.  8, 18. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Fut.  is  used  sometimes  as  a  gnomic  (236,  n.)  tense : 
Haut  fjEUml  fSmina  inveniStur  bona,  Afr.,  7;  unneth  (=  hardly)  a  woman  shaU  be 
found  that's  good.   Et  tremet  sapiens  et  doiebit,  et  expallSscet,  Sen.,  E.M.,  71, 29. 
2.  Observe  the  (principally  comic)  use  of  the  Future  to  indicate  likelihood  : 
Verbnm  herde  hSc  venun  erit,  Teb.,  Eun.^  732 ;  this  will  be  Grod's  own  truth. 

243.  The  Future  is  used  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  in 
English,  chiefly  in  familiar  language. 

Ttl  nihil  dlcSs,  H.,  A. P.,  385  ;  you  will  {are  to)  say  nothing  (do  you 
say  nothing).  Cnm  volet  accedes,  cum  tC  vltSbit  ablbis,  Ov.,  A.A,,  11. 
529  ;  when  she  wants  you^  approach  ;  and  when  she  avoids  you,  begone, 
sir.  NSn  m6 appellsbis,  si  sapis,  Pl.,  Most.,  515  ;  see  C,  Fam,,  v.  12, 10. 
Compare  utetur  and  titatur,  [C]  ad  Her.,  11.  3,  5. 

Similar  is  the  Future  in  Asseverations  (comic). 
Ita  me  amSbit  iGppiter,  Pl.,  Trin.,  447  ;  so  help  me  God  / 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

244.  The  Future  Perfect  is  the  Perfect,  both  Pure  and 
Historical,  transferred  to  the  future,  and  embraces  both 
completion  and  attainment :  fecero,  Ter.,  P/^.,  882  ;  I  shall 
have  done  it,  or  /  shall  do  it  (once  for  all) ;  videro,  Tee., 
^^•^  538  ;  I loill  see  to  it;  profecerit,  C,  Fin,,  iii.  4,  14; 
it  will  p7*ove  profitable. 

Remarks. — i.  Hence,  when  the  Pf.  is  used  as  a  Pr.,  the  Fut.  Pf. 
is  used  as  a  Future  :  n5ver9,  /  shall  know;  c5nsnever5,  I  shall  be  ac- 
customed;  Odero,  si  poterO,  Ov.,  Am,,  in.  11,  35  (242,  r.  2). 

2.  In  subordinate  sentences,  the  Latin  language  is  more  exact  than 
the  English  in  the  use  of  the  Fut.  Perfect ;  hence,  when  one  action  pre- 
cedes another  in  the  future,  the  action  that  precedes  is  expressed  by  the 
Put.  Perfect. 

Qui  prior  strinxerit  fernim,  eins  victSria  erit,  L.,  xxiv.  38,  5  ;  who  first 
draws  the  sword,  his  shall  he  the  victory. 

3.  The  Fut.  Pf.  is  frequently  used  in  volO,  1  will;  n515, 1  will  not; 
possum,  7  can ;  licet,  it  is  left  free  ;  libet,  it  is  agreeable  ;  placet,  it  is  ths 
pleasure  ;  whereas  the  English  idiom  familiarly  employs  the  Present. 

31  potuerOf  fadam  vObIs  satis,  C,  Br.,  5,  21;  if  Icam>,  I  shall  satisfy 
you. 
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4.  The  Fut.  Pf.  in  both  clauses  denotes  simultaneous  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment  ;  one  action  involves  the  other. 

Qui  AntOninm  oppresserit,  is  bellum  cOnfecerit,  C,  Fam.,  x.  19,  2  ; 
he  who  shall  have  crushed  {crushes)  Antony,  will  have  finished  {uoill 
finish)  the  war.  [£a]  vitia  qui  fUgerit,  is  omnia  fere  vitia  yItSverit,  C, 
Or.,  69,  231  ;  he  who  shall  have  escaped  these  faults,  will  have  avoided 
almost  ail  faults. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  seems  to  denote  antecedeiice,  the  second 
finality.    An  Impv.  is  often  used  in  the  fii*st  clause. 

ImmtltS  (verbOmm  coUocStiOnem),  perierit  tOta  rSs,  C,  Or.,  70,  232  ; 
change  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  the  whole  thing  falls  dead. 

Notes.— 1.  The  independent  use  of  the  Fut.  Pf.  is  characteristic  of  Comedy,  bat 
occnrB  occasionally  later  in  familiar  style.    Sometimes  it  gives  an  air  of  positiveness  : 

Bene  merenti  bene  prSfuerit,  male  merenti  pSr  erit,  Pl.,  CapL.-^is ;  good 
desert  shall  have  good  issue ;  ill  desert  shall  have  its  due.  Ego  crSs  hic  erO :  crSs 
habuerO,  uxor,  ego  tamen  convlyium,  Pl.,  Cas.,  786.  Nusquam  facilinshano 
miserrimam  vltam  vel  sustentabO  vel  abiScerO,  c,  Att.,  m.  19, 1.  See  also  c, 
Ac,  II.  44, 135 ;  L.,  i.  58, 10. 

2.  The  Periphrastic  Fut.  Pf.  with  babeQ  is  rare.  It  corresponds  to  the  Pf.  and 
Pluperfect. 

QnodsIfScer£s,  m6  mazimO  benefidO  dSvinctum  habebis,  C,  Att.,  xvi.  16  b.  9. 

245.  As  the  Future  is  used  as  an  Imperative,  so  the  Future 
Perfect  approaches  the  Imperative. 

D6  te  tt  vldedui ;  ego  d6  me  ipse  profitSbor,  C,  Ph.,  11.  46, 118  ;  do  you 

see  to  yourself;  I  myself  will  define  my  position. 

Note.— This  is  confined  in  Cicero  almost  entirely  to  viderls,  which  is  suspiciously 
like  the  familiar  Greek  future  o  t^ei,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Periphrastic  Tenses. 

246.  The  Periphrastic  Tenses  are  formed  by  combining 
the  various  tenses  of  esse,  to  be,  with  particij^les  and  verbal 
adjectives.     See  129. 

I.    PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATION-ACTIVE  VOICE. 

247.  The  Periphrastic  Tenses  of  the  Active  are  chiefly  com- 
binations of  esse  and  its  forms  with  the  so-called  Future  Par- 
ticiple Active.  The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal  adjective 
denoting  capability  and  tendency.  Compare  amator  and 
amat^nis.     The  translation  is  very  various  : 

1.  Scrlptflrus  sum,  lam  about  to  write,  I  am  to  write,  I  purpose  to 
write,  I  am  likely  to  write. 

2,  Sertptnras  eranau  I  was  about  to  writt^  etc. 
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3.  Sorlptlirns  fdl,  I  have  been  or  was  about  to  write  (often  =  I  should 
have  written). 

4.  Scrlpturus  faeram,  I  had  been  about  to  write,  etc. 

5.  Scrlptiinis  erO,  1  shall  be  about  to  write,  etc. 

6.  Scrlptfirus  faerO,  I  shall  have  made  up  my  mind  to  write,  etc.  (of 
course  very  rare). 

1.  Flat  illud  quod  futunun  est,  C,  Div.,  11.  8,  21 ;  what  is  to  be,  will  be. 

2.  [Rex]  nOn  interfaturns  navall  certamini  erat,  L.,  xxxyi.  43,  9  ;  ths 
king  did  not  intend  to  be  present  at  the  naval  combat, 

3.  Fascls  ipsi  ad  m6  delattiri  faSrunt,  C,  Ph.,  xiv.  6,  15  ;  they  them- 
selves were  ready  to  tender  the  fasces  to  me.  DSditCs  ^timls  cmdStilms 
adfecttirl  fu6mnt,  L.,  xxi.  44,  4  ;  they  would  have  put  the  surrefidered  to 
extreme  tortures. 

4.  MSior  RSmSnorum  gratia  fait  quam  quanta  futura  CarthaginiSnsium 
faerat>  L.,  xxii.  22,  li)  ;  the  Jiomafis'  credit  for  this  was  greater  than  the 
Carthaginians^  would  have  been. 

5.  EOrum  apud  quos  aget  aut  erit  acturus,  mentSs  sSnsfLsque  dSgostet, 
C,  Or.,  I.  52,  223  ;  he  must  taste-and-test  the  state  of  mind  of  those  be- 
fore whom  he  %viU  plead  or  will  have  to  plead. 

6.  (Sapiens)  nOn  vivet,  si  fuerit  sinehomine  victfirus,  Sen.,  E.M.,  9, 17; 
The  wise  7na7i  will  not  continue  to  lice,  if  he  finds  that  he  is  to  live 
yjithout  human  society.     (The  only  example  cited,  and  that  doubtful.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  forms  with  sum,  eram,  and  the  corresponding 
Subjv.  forms  with  sim,  essem,  are  much  more  common  than  those  with 
ful,  etc.,  probably  for  euphonic  reasons. 

2.  The  Subjv.  and  Inf.  scripttirus  sim,  essem,  fuerim,  fuissem,  scrlptlirum 
esse,  fuisse,  are  of  great  importance  in  subordinate  clauses.    (056.) 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  forem  for  essem  apixjars  first  in  Sallust,  but  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  LivY,  and  occurs  sporadically  later.    Fore  for  esse  is  post-claasical. 

Dicit  s6  vGnisse  quaesltum  pScem  an  bellum  agitattirus  foret,  S.,  Tug.,  109, 2. 

2.  The  periphrastic  use  of  the  Pr.  Part,  with  forms  of  esse  is  rare,  and  in  most 
cases  doubtful,  as  the  question  always  arises  whether  the  Part,  is  not  rather  a  virtual 
substantive  or  adjective.  So  with  the  not  uncommon  ut  sis  SCiSns  of  the  Comic  Poetfl. 
The  eflfect  of  this  periphrasis  is  to  emphasize  the  continuance. 

N6m$  umquam  tarn  sul  dSspiciSns  {despiser  of  self,  self-depredator)  ftiit  qnln 
speraret  melius  se  posse  dicere,  c,  Or.,  n.  89, 364. 

II.    PERIPHRASTIC  TENSES  OF  THE  PASSIVE. 

A.— Of  Future  Relations. 

248.  The  periphrases  faturum  esse  (more  often  fore)  ut, 

{that)  it  is  to  do  that,  and  futurum  fdisse  ut,  {that)  it  tvas 

to  he  that,  with  the  Subjunctive,  are  very  (-omnionly  used  to 

take  the  place  of  the  Future  In^iutWvi  vxcU\^  \  uecessarily  so 
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when  the  verh  forms  no  Future  Participle.     In  the  passive 
they  are  more  common  than  the  Supine  with  IrL 

Sp&O  fore  at  contingat  id  nObIs,  C,  Tusc,  i.  34,  82  ;  /  hope  that  we 
shall  have  that  good  fortune.  In  fEtls  scrlptam  Vfiientte  [habebant]  fore 
nt  brevi  S  OallXs  BOxna  caperetur,  C,  Div.,  i.  44, 100  ;  the  Veientes  had 
it  loritten  down  in  their  prophetic  hooks  that  Rome  would  shortly  be 
taken  by  the  Gauls. 

Remark. — ^Poese,  to  be  able,  and  veUe,  to  unll,  on  account  of  their 
future  sense,  do  not  require  a  periphrasis.  In  the  absence  of  peri- 
phrastic forms,  the  forms  of  posse  are  often  used  instead.     (656,  r.) 

Notes.— 1.  These  periphrases  do  not  occur  in  early  Latin. 

2.  Eore  Ut  is  used  chiefly  with  Pr.  and  Impf.  Subjv.  ;  Pf.  and  Plupf.  are  very 
rare.    (C,  ^^^m  xvi.  i6e.  16.) 

3.  The  forni  fattbnun  foisse  nt  is  used  with  passive  and  Supineless  verbs,  to  ex- 
press the  dependent  apodosis  of  an  unreal  conditional  sentence. 

Nisi  eQ  ipso  tempore  nuntil  d6  Caesaris  victOriS  essent  aUStI,  ezIstimS- 
bant  plerlqne  ftittLmm  fnisse  ntl  (oppidum)  Aitteretnr,  Caes.,  b.  a,  m.  loi,  3. 

(656,  2.) 

4.  The  Subjv.  forms  fntflmm  sit,  esset,  faerit  nt,  are  used  in  the  grammars  to 
supply  the  periphrastic  Subjv.  of  passive  and  Supineless  verbs  (see  515,  r.  a).  Warrant 
in  real  usage  is  scarce. 

An  ntiqne  fatt&mm  sit  nt  CarthSginem  snperent  ROmSnl  1  Quu^t.  m.  8, 17 
(not  merely  periphrastic). 


nt,   that  (of),  with 
the  subjunctive. 


249.  In  65  est, .     it  is  on  the  point,  " 

«  .     f  was  (Impersonal), 

In  eO  [erat]  nt  (PansaniSs)  comprehenderStnr,  Nep.,iv.  5,  1  ;  it  was 
on  the  point  that  Pausanias  should  be  {P.  was  on  the  point  of  being) 
arrested. 

Note. — ^This  phrase  occurs  in  Nepos  and  Livy,  seldom  in  earlier  writers. 

B.— Of  Past  Relations. 

250.  The  Perfect  Participle  passive  is  used  in  combination 
with  snm,  /  am,  and  fnl,  /  have  been,  I  was,  to  express  the 
Pure  Perfect  and  Historical  Perfect  of  the  Passive  Voice. 
Eram,  /  was,  and  fneram,  /  had  been,  stand  for  the  Pluper- 
fect ;  and  erO,  /  shall  ie,  and  fhero,  /  shall  have  been,  for  the 
Future  Perfect. 

Remarks. — i.  Fnl  is  the  favorite  form  when  the  participle  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  adjective  :  convlvinm  exOrnatnm  fuit,  the  banquet 
was  furnished  forth ;  fnl  is  the  necessary  form  when  the  Pf.  denotes 
that  the  action  is  over  and  gone  :  axuStna  tnl,  I  fiave  beeu  \w^  ^y^\ 
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am  loved  no  longer).  The  same  principle  applies  to  fderam  and  foerO^ 
though  not  so  regularly. 

SimidScnun  6  marmore  in  sepolcrO  positum  fait;  hOc  qnldam  hom$ 
nObilis  dfiportSvit,  C,  i)om.,  43,  111  ;  a  marble  effigy  was  deposited  in 
the  tomb  ;  a  certain  man  of  rank  has  carried  it  off.  Arma  quae  fixa 
in  parietibns  fuerant,  ea  snnt  hnml  inventa,  C,  Div.,  i.  34,74  ;  the  arms 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  walls  were  found  on  the  ground,  Qnod 
tibi  faerit  persaasam,  hulc  erit  persoasnm,  C,  Rose,  Com,,  i,3  ;  what  is 
(shall  have  proved)  acceptable  to  you  will  be  acceptable  to  him, 

2.  To  be  distinguished  is  that  use  of  the  Pf .  where  each  element  has 
its  full  force,  the  Participle  being  treated  as  an  adjective.  In  this  case 
the  tense  is  not  past. 

Gallia  est  omnis  divlsa  in  partes  trSs,  Caes.,  B.G,,  1, 1. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ful,  etc.,  forms  are  rarely  found  in  Cicebo,  never  in  Caesab,  but 
are  characteristic  of  Livy  and  Sallust. 

2.  Eorem  for  essem  is  common  in  the  Comic  Poets,  occurs  twice  in  Cicebo^s  letters 
(Att,  VII.  21,2  ;  X.  14,3),  never  in  ^Caesar,  but  in  LivY  and  Nepos  is  very  common, 
and  practically  synonymous  with  essem. 

C— Periphrastic  Conjugfatlon— Passive  Voice. 

261.  I .  The  combination  of  the  Tenses  of  esse,  to  be,  with  the 
Gerundive  (verbal  in  -ndus),  is  called  the  Periphrastic  Conju- 
gation of  the  Passive,  and  follows  the  laws  of  the  simple  conju- 
gation (129).    The  idea  expressed  is  usually  one  of  necessity. 

Praepdnenda  [est]  dlvitils  glOria,  C,  Top.,  22,84  ;  glory  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  riches. 

2,  According  to  the  rule  (217)  the  Gerundive  of  intransi- 
tive verbs  can  be  used  only  in  the  Impersonal  form  : 
Parcendum  est  victis,  TJie  vanquished  must  be  spared. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective,  which  produces  the  effect  of  a  Pro- 
gressive Participle.  Whenever  a  participle  is  used  as  a  predicate  it  becomes  character- 
istic, uud  good  for  all  time.  As  am&ns  not  only  =  qui  amat,  but  also  =  qui  ameti 
so  amandus  =  qui  ametur.    Compare  438,  r. 

2.  Forem  for  essem  i»  post-classical  and  comparatively  unconmion. 

TENSES    IN    LETTERS. 

262.  The  Roman  letter-writer  not  unfrequently  puts  him- 
self in  the  j^osition  of  the  receiver,  more  especially  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  often  in  the  phrase 
Nihil  erat  (habebam)  quod  scriberem,  /  have  7iothing  to  tvrite. 
This  j:)erinutation  of  tenses  is  never  kept  up  long,  and  applies 

only  to  tompomry  situations,  ne\ei'  to  ge\i^i:2b\  «>\a:^\jaftii.tia* 
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Table  of  Permutations. 

serlbO,  lam  writing,  becomes  lerlbSbam. 

I  write,  ,    "  serlpsl. 

flcrlpBl,  I  have  written,  **  scrlpeeram. 

I  wrote,  "  serlpseram. 

or  remains  unchanged. 

Bcrlbam,         I  shall  write,  "  scrlptlinu  eram. 

The  adverbial  designations  of  time  remain  unchanged — or 

hen,  yesterday,  becomes  prldie. 

hodie,  to-day,  '^  quO  die  hSs  UtterSs  dedl,  dabam. 

crSs,  to-morrow,         '*  posterO  die,  postrldie. 

none,  now,  "  turn. 

EormiSB  me  continue  recipere  oegitfibam,  C,  Att,,  vu.  15, 3  ;  lam  think' 
ing  of  retiring  forthwith  to  Formiae.  dun  mihl  dixisset  CaecilioB 
poenim  se  Bflmain  mittere,  haec  scrlpsl raptim,  Q.,  Att.,  11.  9, 1 ;  as  Cascil- 
itis  has  told  me  that  he  is  sending  a  servant  to  Rome,  I  write  in  a 
hurry.  (UtterSs)  eram  datflm.  postrldie  el  qui  mihi  prMu  obvi«a 
veniflset,  C,  Att.,  11.  12,  4  ;  I  mil  give  the  letter  to-morrow  to  the  first 
man  that  comes  my  way. 

Note.— Cicero  is  much  more  consistent  in  this  tense-shifting  than  Plint  ;  and 
exceptions  are  not  numerous  proportionally  :  Ego  OtsI  nihil  habeO  quod  ad  te 
Bcrlbam,  scribe  tamen  quia  tecum  loqul  videor,  c,  Alt,,  xu.  53. 

MOODS. 

253.  Mood  signifies  manner.  The  mood  of  a  verb  signifies 
the  manner  in  which  the  predicate  is  said  of  the  subject. 

There  are  three  moods  in  Latin : 

1.  The  Indicative. 

2.  The  Subjunctive. 

3.  The  Imperative. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  form  of  the  verb  is  generally,  but  improperly,  called  a  mood. 

The  Indicative  Mood. 

254.  The  Indicative  Mood  represents  the  predicate  as  a 
reality.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Declarative  Mood,  as  the 
mood  of  direct  assertion. 

The  use  of  the  Latin  Indicative  differs  little  from  the  English. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Latin  language  expresses  possibility  and  power, 
obligation  and  necessity,  and  abstract  relations  generally,  as  facets  ;^ 
whereas,  our  translation  often  impliti$  tht  /ailure  to  reoliae.    %vxO 
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pressions  are  :  dSbeQ,  /  ought ,  it  is  my  duty  ;  oportet,  it  heJiooves ; 
necesse  est,  it  is  absolutely  necessa/ry  ;  possimi,  /  can,  I  have  it  in  my 
power ;  convenit,  it  is  fitting ;  pSr,  aequom  est,  it  is  fair;  Infinltmn, 
endless;  difficile,  hard  to  do;  longtun,  tedious;  and  many  others  ;  also 
the  Indie,  form  of  the  passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation.  Observe  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  Inf.  in  Eng.  and  in  Latin  after  past 
tenses  of  debe($,  possum,  oportet,  etc. 

Possum  persequi  permulta  oblectSmenta  rSnxm  rtlsticfinim,  C,  Cat.M., 
i6,  55  ;  /  might  rehearse  very  many  delights  of  country  life.  Longnm 
est  persequi  fltilitStes  asinOrum,  C,  N.D.,  ii.  64, 159  ;  it  would  be  tedious 
to  rehearse  the  useful  qualities  of  asses  (I  will  not  do  it).  Ad  mortem 
te  dtlcl  oportebat,  C,  Cat.,  i.  i,  2  ;  it  behooved  you  to  be  (you  ought  to 
have  been)  led  to  execution  (you  were  not).  Volumnia  dSbuit  in  t6 
officiOsior  esse,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  ffidt,  potuit  dlligentius  fiEusere,  C,  Fam., 
XIV.  16  ;  it  was  Volumnia^ s  duty  to  be  ( V.  ought  to  have  been)  more  at- 
tentive to  you  ;  and  the  little  she  did  do,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do 
(she  might  have  done)  more  carefully.  Quae  condidO  nOn  aodpienda  fait 
potius  quam  relinquenda  patria  1  C,  Att.,  viii.  3,  3  ;  what  terms  ought 
not  to  have  been  accepted  in  preference  to  leaving  thy  country  f  [Eum] 
vivum  illinc  exire  non  oportuerat,  C,  Mur.y  25,  51 ;  he  ought  never  to 
have  gone  out  thence  alive. 

The  Pf .  and  Plupf .  always  refer  to  a  special  case. 

2.  The  Impf.  as  the  Tense  of  Disappointment  is  sometimes  used  in 
these  verbs  to  denote  opposition  to  a  present  state  of  things  :  d6b^ 
bam,  /  ought  (but  do  not) ;  poterSs,  you  could  (but  do  not).  These  may 
be  considered  as  conditionals  in  disguise.     (See  R.  3.) 

Poteram  morbOs  appellare,  sed  nOu  convenlret  ad  omnia,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  10, 
35  ;  I  might  translate  (that  Greek  word)  "  diseases,"  but  that  would  not 
suit  all  the  cases  (poteram  si  convenlret).  At  poterSs,  inquis,  melius 
mala  ferre  silendO,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  i,  49  ;  *'  But,"  you  say,  ^*  you  could  (jondo 
not)  bear  your  misfortunes  better  by  keeping  silent"  (poterSs  si  silerSs). 

3.  The  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  leading  clause  of  condi- 
tional sentences  (the  Apodosis),  thereby  implying  the  certainty  of  the 
result,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption.  The  Indie,  clause  gener- 
ally precedes,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  the  rhetorical  character  of  the 
construction. 

With  the  Impf.  the  action  is  often  really  begun  : 

LSbebar  longius,  nisi  me  retinuissem,  C,  Leg.,  1. 19, 52  ;  I  was  letting 
myself  go  on  {should  have  let  myself  go  on)  too  far,  had  I  not  checked 
myself.  OmnInO  supervacua  erat  doctrlna,  si  nStllra  sufficeret.  Quint., 
II.  8,  8  ;  training  were  wholly  superfluous,  did  nature  suffice.  Prae- 
darS  vIcerSmus,  nisi  Lepidus  recfipisset  AntOnium,  C,  Fam. ,  xii.  10, 3  ;  t(W 
Aad  (should  have)  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  had  not  Lepidus  received 
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In  all  these  sentences  the  English  idiom  requires  the  Subjv.,  which 
is  disguised  by  coinciding  with  the  Indie,  in  form,  except  in  "  were." 

4.  In  general  relative  expressions,  such  as  the  double  formations, 
qnisquis,  no  matter  who,  quotquot,  no  matter  how  many,  and  all  forms  in 
-cnmque,  -ever,  the  Indie,  is  employed  in  classical  Latin  where  we  may 
use  in  English  a  Subjv.  or  its  equivalent :  qnisquis  est,  no  matter  who  he 
is,  be,  may  be  ;  quSlecumque  est,  whatever  sort  of  thing  it  is,  be,  may  be, 

Quidquid  id  est,  timed  DanaOs  et  dOna  ferentSs,  V.,  ^.,  11.  49  ;  whatever 
it  ipia/y)  be,  I  fear  the  Danai  even  when  they  bring  presents. 

CicBRO  has  occasional  exceptions  (Ideal  Second  Person  or  by  attraction)  to  this  role, 
and  later  writers,  partly  under  Greelc  inflaence,  frequently  violate  it.  Exceptions  in 
early  Latin  are  not  common. 

Notes.— 1.  Cicero  introduces  (nOn)  patSram, ''''  I  should  (not)  have  thought  «>," 
and  mSlueram,  IcotUd  have  preferred.  Luc  an  and  Tacitus  alone  imitate  the  latter ; 
the  former  was  never  followed. 

MSlueram,  quod  erat  suscepttun  ab  illls,  silentiO  trSnsIrl,  c,  Att.,  n.  19,3. 
Feriam  tua  viscera,  MSgne ;  mSlueram  socerl,  Lucan,  vm.  521. 

2.  In  early  Latin,  occasionally  in  the  more  familiar  writings  of  Cicero,  and  here  and 
there  later  we  find  the  Pr.  Indie,  (in  early  Latin  occasionally  the  Fut.)  used  in  place 
of  the  Subjv,  in  the  Deliberative  Question. 

CompressSn  palmS  an  porr6ctS  feri0 1  Pl.,  Coif.,  405-  AdvolOne  an  maneO ! 
C,  AU.,  xm.  40, 2.    Quoi  dOnO  lepidom  novom  libellum,  Cat.,  i,  1. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

255.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  the  predicate  as  an 
idea,  as  something  merely  conceived  in  the  mind  (abstracts 
from  reality). 

Remark. — The  Latin  Subjv.  is  often  translated  into  English  by  the 
auxiliary  verbs  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  should.  When 
these  verbs  have  their  full  signification  of  possibility  and  power,  obligor- 
Hon  and  necessity,  they  are  represented  in  Latin  by  the  corresponding 
verbs,  thus  :  may,  can,  might,  could  by  the  forms  of  posse,  to  be  able, 
licet,  it  is  left  free  ;  toill  and  would  by  velle,  to  will,  to  he  willing  ;  must, 
by  dSbeO  or  oportet  (of  moral  obligation),  by  necesse  est  (of  absolute 
obligation). 

NostrSs  iniHriSs  nee  potest  nee  possit  alius  ulclscl  quam  vQs,  L.,  xxix. 
18, 18  ;  our  wrongs  no  other  than  you  has  the  power  or  can  well  have 
the  power  to  avenge.* 

Note.— In  the  Latin  Subjv.  are  combined  two  moods,  the  Subjv.  proper,  and  the 
Optative,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  moods  of  the  will  and  the  wish.  This  fusion 
has  rendered  it  difficult  to  define  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  certain  constructions. 

*  In  this  unique  passage  nee  potest  denies  with  the  head,  nee  possit  refuses  to 
believe  with  the  heart. 
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256.  I .  The  realization  of  the  idea  may  be  in  suspense,  or  it 
may  be  beyond  control.  The  first,  or  purely  Ideal  Subjunc- 
tive, is  represented  by  the  Present  and  Perfect  Tenses ;  the 
second,  or  Unreal,  is  represented  by  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Sabjv.,  as  the  name  implies  (subiungO,  /  siJi^cin)^  is  largely  used 
in  dependent  sentences,  and  will  be  treated  at  length  in  that  connection. 

2.  The  following  modifications  of  the  above  principles  must  be  carefully  observed : 

(a)  The  Komans,  in  lively  discourse,  often  represent  the  unreal  as  ideal,  that  which 
is  beyond  control  as  still  in  suspense.    (596,  b.  i.) 

{Jb)  In  transfers  to  the  past,  the  Impf .  represents  the  Pr.,  and  the  Plnpf.  the  Pf.  Sub- 
junctive.    (510.) 

2.  The  idea  may  be  a  view,  or  a  wish.  In  the  first  case 
the  Subjunctive  is  said  to  be  Potential,  in  the  second  case 
Optative.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  nearer  the  Indica- 
tive, from  which  it  differs  in  tone  ;  the  Optative  Subjunc- 
tive is  nearer  the  Imperative,  for  which  it  is  often  used. 

Potential  Subjunctive. 

257.  I.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker  as  an  opinion.  The  tone  varies  from  vague 
surmise  to  moral  certainty,  from  ^^  may  "  and  "  might  '^  to 
*^  must.^'   The  negative  is  the  negative  of  the  Indicative,  n6n. 

2.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive.  The  verification  is  in  suspense,  and 
so  future ;  the  action  may  be  present  or  future :  with  Perfect 
sometimes  past. 

Velim,  /  should  wish  ;  nOlim,  /  should  he  unwilling  ;  mfilim,  /  should 
prefer  ;  dIcSs,  you  would  say  ;  crSdas,  you  would  believe ,  you  must  be- 
lieve  ;  dicat,  dixerit  aliqois,  some  one  may  undertake  to  say,  go  so  far  as 
to  say. 

Gaedl  dlscipulOs  minime  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3,  13;  I  should  by  no  mea/ns 
like  pupils  to  be  flogged.  TfL  PlatOnem  nee  nimis  valdfi  nee  nimis  saepe 
landSveris,  C,  Leg.^  iii.  i,  1  ;  you  canH  praise  Plato  too  much  nor  too 
often. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  Subjv.  as  a  Potential  seems  to  have  been  very  rare  in  early  Latin. 

Cicero  extended  the  usage  slightly  and  employed  more  persons ;  thus  First  Person  PL 

and  Second  Sing,  occur  first  in  Cicero.     From  Cicero's  time  the  usage  spreads,  per- 

hapB  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.    It  was  always  rare  with  Deponents  and 

Paeaivee.    Another  view  regards  this  dlTLeiit  aa  a  Fut,  Pf ,  Indicative. 

The  Fotential  Subjv.  is  BometimeB  explauw^dl  \)^  \ix<ft  ^Ykyg^  ol  wi\^<»!i  ^\  ^  «. 
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Unreal  Conditional  Protasis.  Bat  the  free  Potential  Sabjv.  differs  from  an  elliptical 
conditional  sentence  in  the  absence  of  definite  ellipsis,  and  hence  of  definite  translation. 
Compare  the  two  sentences  above  with  : 

Etun  qnl  palam  est  adversfirios  facile  cavendO  (si  cavefis)  vltSre  possis, 
C,  Verr.^  1. 15, 89 ;  an  open  adversafy  you  can  readily  avoid  by  caution  {if  you  are  cau- 
tious). Nil  ego  contnlerim  iHcundO  sSnos  (=  dion  sSnus  erO)  axnlcO,  Um  s.,  i.  5, 
44  ;  there  is  naught  I  should  compare  to  an  agreeable  friend,,  while  I  am  in  my  sound 
senses. 

3.  The  Potential  Sabjv.,  as  a  modified  form  of  the  Indie,  is  often  found  where  the 
Indie,  would  be  the  regolar  construction.   So  after  quanquam  (607,  r.  i). 

258.  The  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjuno- 
tive,  chiefly  in  the  Ideal  Second  Person,  an  imaginary  ''  you/' 

Cr6der6s  vietOe,  L.,  11.  43,  9  ;  you  would,  might,  have  thought  them 
beaten.  Hand  fiudle  discernerfis  utxum  Hannibal  imperStOrl  an  ezercitol 
cfirior  esset,  L.,  xxi.  4,  3  ;  not  readily  could  you  have  decided  whether 
Hannibal  was  dearer  to  general  or  to  army.  Mlrarfitnr  qui  turn  cerneret, 
L.,  XXXIV.  9, 4  ;  any  one  who  saw  it  then  must  have  been  astonished. 

VeUem,  1  should  have  wished  ;  n911em,  I  should  have  been  tinwilling ; 
mSUem,  /  should  have  preferred  (it  is  too  late). 

Notes.— 1.  With  veUem,  nOUem,  mSUem.  the  inference  points  to  non-fulfilment 
of  the  wish  in  the  Present  (261,  r.)  ;  with  other  words  there  is  no  such  inference. 

2.  The  Unreal  of  the  Present  and  the  Ideal  of  the  Past  coincide.  What  is  unreal  of 
a  real  person  is  simply  ideal  of  an  imaginary  person.  The  Impf .  is  used  as  the  tense 
of  Description. 

The  Aoristic  Pf.  Subjv.  and  the  Plupf .  Subjv.  are  rarely  used  as  the  Ideal  of  the  Past: 

HI  amb9  saltfUi  ad  LibnOs  GallQs  deduxerint  (var.  dSdOzissent),  L.,  xxi.  38, 7. 
ES  qoS  minlnrnm  crOdidisset  (cOnsnl)  resistebant  hostfis,  L.,  xxxii.  17, 4. 

259.  The  Mood  of  the  Question  is  the  Mood  of  the  ex- 
pected or  anticipated  answer  (4G2).  Ilence  the  Potential 
Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  which  serve  to  convey  a 
negative  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

Qois  dnbitet  (=  n6m5  dubitet)  quln  in  virtfLte  dlvitiaesint  1  Q.,Parad,f 
VI.  2, 48  ;  who  can  doubt  that  true  wealth  consists  in  virtue  ?  (No  one.) 
Qnis  tnlerit  GracchOs  d6  sSditiOne  querentSs  1  Juv.,  11.  24  ;  who  could  bear 
the  Gracchi  complaining  of  rebellion  9  (No  one.)  Apud  ezerdtmn 
ftiedb!  C,  Mur.f  g,  21;  can  you  have  been  with  the  army  ?  H5c  tantmn 
beUom  qnis  omquam  arbitrarfitur  ab  unO  imperatSre  cQnficI  posse?  C, 
Imp.,  II,  31  ;  who  wouldy  could,  should  have  thought  that  this  great  war 
could  be  brought  to  a  clos&  by  one  general  f 

Optative  Subjunctive. 

260.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Optative  or 
mood. 
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The  regular  negative  is  n8.  Hto  is  used  chiefly  to  negative  a  single 
word  ;  but  very  rarely  in  the  classical  period.  A  second  wish  may  be 
added  by  neque  or  nee  (regularly  if  a  positive  wish  precedes),  but  this  is 
also  rare  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  denied  for  Caesar. 

The  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjv.  are  used  when  the  decision  is  in  suspense^ 
no  matter  how  extravagant  the  wish  ;  the  Impf.  and  Plupf.  are  used 
when  the  decision  is  adverse.     The  Pf.  is  rare  and  old. 

Stet  liaec  urbs,  C,  MiL^  34, 93  ;  may  this  city  continue  to  stand  !  Quod 
dl  Omen  Svertant,  C,  Ph.,  iii.  14,  35  ;  which  omen  may  the  gods  avert. 
Ita  dl  faxint  (=  fScerint),  Pl.,  Poen.,  911  ;  the  gods  gra/nt  it!  H6  istflc 
ItLppiter  optimus  mSximus  sirit  (=  siverit) !  L.,  xxxiv.  24,  2;  may  Jupiter, 
supremely  great  and  good,  suffer  it  7wt  ! 

261.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  frequently  takes  utinam, 

utinam  n6,  utinam  non ;  ut  is  archaic  and  rare  ;  6  si,  oh  if, 

poetical  and  very  rare ;  qui,  how,  occurs  chiefly  in  early 

Latin  and  in  curses. 

ValeSs  beneque  ut  tibi  sit,  Pl.,  Poen.,  912 ;  farewell !  Ood  bless  you  ! 
Utinam  modo  cOnSta  efficere  possim,  C,  Att.,  iv.  16;  may  I  hut  have  it 
in  my  'power  to  accomplish  my  endeavors*  Utinam  revlvlsoat  frSter ! 
Gell.,  X.  6,  2;  would  that  my  brother  would  come  to  life  again  !  Utinam 
Inserere  iocOs  mOris  asset,  Quint.,  ii.  10, 9 ;  would  that  it  were  usual  to  in- 
troduce jokes  !  Illud  utinam  n6  vSrS  scrlberem,  C,  Fam.,  v.  17, 3;  would 
that  what  I  am  writing  ivere  7iot  true  !  Utinam  susceptus  n5n  essem,  C, 
Att.,  III. -I I,  8;  ivould  I  had  not  been  born  !  (Cicero's  only  example  of 
nOn.)  0  mibi  praeteritOs  referat  si  luppiter  annOs,  Y.,  A.,  viii.  560;  0  if 
Jove  were  to  bring  me  back  the  years-  that  are  gone  by  ! 

Remark. — For  the  wish  with  adverse  decision,  vellem  and  mSlIem 
(theoretically  also  nOllem)  may  be  used  with  the  Impf.  and  sometimes 
(especially  vellem)  with  the  Plupf.  Subjunctive. 

Vellem  adesse  posset  Fanaetius!  C,  Tusc,  i.  33,  81;  would  that  Pa- 
naetius  could  be  present  !  Vellem  m6  ad  cSnam  invItSssSs,  C,  Fam.,  xii. 
4, 1  ;  would  that  you  had  invited  me  to  your  dinner-party. 

So  velim,  nOlim,  etc.,  for  the  simple  wish  (546,  r.  2). 

Tuam  mihi  darl  velim  Sloquentiam,  C,  N.  D.,  11.  59,  147  ;  I  could  wish 
your  eloquence  giren  to  me. 

0  Notes.— 1.  Utinam  was  perhaps  originally  an  interrogative,  IIau\  prayf    If  so, 

it  belongs  partly  to  the  potential ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nOn.  0  Sl  (occasion- 
ally si,  v.,  A.,  VI.  187)  introduces  an  elliptical  conditional  sentence,  which  is  not  intended 
to  have  an  Apodosis.  When  the  Apodosis  comes,  it  may  come  in  a  different  form ;  as 
in  the  example  :  v.,  ^.,  vm.  560,  568. 

2.  The  Impf.  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  in  early  Latin  to  give  an  unreal  wish  in  the 
Past.    This  is  almost  never  found  in  the  later  period. 

i'  utinam  ts  dl  prius  perderent,  qxLam.]^niBU  ^  patris  tuS^  Pl.,  Capt.,  537. 

•niZu  vita  foret,  Tib.,  i.  10, 11. 
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262.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  in  asseverations : 

Ita  vlyam  at  mSximOs  sfLmpttU  fociO,  C,  Att.,  v.  is,  2  ;  as  Hive,  I  am 
spending  very  la/rgely  (literally,  so  may  I  live  as  I  am  making  very  great 
outlay),  Moriar,  bI  magis  gauderem  si  id  mihi  aoddisset,  C,  Att,,  yiii. 
6, 3  ;  ma/y  I  die  if  I  could  he  more  glad  if  that  had  happened  to  me. 

NoTB.— The  Fot.  Indie,  in  this  Bense  is  rare :  Sic  m6  dl  amSbunt  ut  m0  tuSmm 
miseritnmst  fortfinfinim,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  463. 

263.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Imperative : 

1.  In  the  First  Person  Plural  Present,  which  has  no  Im- 
perative form : 

AnUSmoB  patriam,  C.,/S65^.,  68, 143;  let  us  love  our  country.  K9 
diffldlia  optemiu,  C,  Ferr.,  iv.  7, 15  ;  let  us  npt  desire  what  is  hard  to  do. 

Note;— In  the  First  Person  Singular,  the  command  fades  into  the  wish. 

2.  In  the  Second  Person. 

(a)  In  the  Present  chiefly  in  the  Singular,  and  chiefly  of  an 
imaginary  *'  you '' : 

IstO  bono  fltfire,  dnm  adsit,  oom  abeit,  xi6  requIrSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  10, 33  ; 
you  must  enjoy  that  blessing  so  long  as  His  here,  when  it  is  gone  you 
must  not  pine  for  it. 

Note.— The  Comic  Poets  use  the  Pr.  negatively  very  often  of  a  definite  person, 
sometimes  combining  it  with  an  Impy.:  IgnOsce,  IrSta  xi6  sifis,  Pl.,  Afn..,  994 ;  but 
in  the  classical  period  such  usage  is  rare,  and  usually  open  to  other  explanations  ;  a 
definite  person  may  be  used  as  a  type,  or  the  sentence  may  be  elliptical. 

{b)  In  the  Perfect  negatively  : 

N9  trSmderis  Hibfimm,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6;  do  not  cross  the  Ebro.  N6  vOs 
mortem  timueritU,  C,  Tusc,  i.  41,  98;  have  no  fear  of  death  ! 

3.  In  the  Third  Person  Present  (regularly) : 

81111m  qniBque  nOscat  ingenium,  C,  Off.,  i.  31, 114  ;  let  each  one  know 
his  oum  mind.  DOnls  impil  n6  pl&oSre  audeant  deOs,  C,  Leg.,  11.  16, 41  ; 
let  the  toicked  not  dare  to  try  to  appease  the  gods  with  gifts. 

Note.— The  Pf.  in  this  usage  is  very  rare.    S.,  lug..,  85, 47 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  rv.  32, 1. 

264.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  a  Concessive  : 

Sit  fttr,  C,  Verr,,  v.  i,  4  ;  (granted  that)  he  be  a  thief.    Fuerit  (mains 
efTis),  C,  Verr.,  1. 14,  37;  (suppose)  that  he  was  a  bad  citizen. 
For  other  examples  with  ut  and  xi6,  see  608. 

Note.— The  past  tenses  are  very  rarely  used  concessively ;  see 
(impt.);  SetL,  xg,  43  (Plupt.), 
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266.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Questions  which  expect 
an  Imperative  answer  (coniunctivus  ddllberativus). 

Genuine  questions  are  commonly  put  in  the  First  Person, 
or  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  : 

ntmm  super biam  prius  commemorem  an  crfLdOUtStem,  C,  Verr.,  i.  47, 
122  ;  sJiall  Ime7itio7i  Uie  iiisolence  first  or  the  cruelty  9  MSgna  ftiit  oon- 
tentiO  utrom  moenibus  s0  dfifenderent  an  obyiam  Irent  liostibns,  Nep.,  i.  4, 
4  ;  there  was  a  great  dispute  whether  they  should  defend  themselves 
behind  the  walls  or  go  to  meet  the  enemy.  (TTtmm  nOs  dfifendSmns  an 
obyiam  efimns  1)    [Example  of  Third  Person,  428,  n.  i.] 

Rhetorical  questions  (questions  which  toticipate  the 
answer),  under  this  head,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Potential. 

QnO  m0  nnno  vertamt  Undique  ofLstOdior,  C,  Att.,  x.  12, 1 ;  whither 
shall  I  now  turn  9  Sentinels  on  every  side.  Quid  ag^ereml  C,  Sest., 
19, 42  ;  what  was  I  to  do  9 

Remark. — The  answer  to  the  Deliberative  Question  is  the  Impv.  or 
the  Imperative  Subjv.  of  the  Present  (263,  2)  or  Past  (272,  3). 

Imperative  Mood. 

266.  The  Imperative  is  the  mood  of  the  will.  It  wills 
that  the  predicate  be  made  a  reality.  The  tone  of  the  Im- 
perative varies  from  stern  command  to  piteous  entreaty.  It 
may  appear  as  a  demand,  an  order,  an  exhortation,  a  per- 
mission, a  concession,  a  prayer. 

Abl  in  malam  rem,  Pl.,  Copt.,  877  ;  go  (Jo  the  mischief),  and  he 
hanged.  Comp68ce  mentem,  H.,  0.,  1. 16, 22  ;  curb  your  temper.  Dft  mih! 
hoc,  mel  meum!  Pl.,  Trin.,  244  ;  give  me  this,  honey  dear  ! 

267.  The  Imperative  has  two  forms,  known  as  the  First 
and  the  Second  Imperative  (also,  but  less  accurately,  as  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative).  The  First  Imperative  has 
only  the  Second  Person ;  the  Second  Imperative  has  both 
Second  and  Third  Persons.  The  First  Person  is  represented 
by  the  Subjunctive  (263,  i). 

Remark. — Some  verbs  have  only  the  second  form.    This  may  be  due 
to  the  signWeatioB  :   so  sclto,  know  thou  ;  memento,  remember  thou ; 
^*Wf,  in  the  «ense  of  know^  remember. 
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On  violation  of  Concord  with  the  Imperative,  see  211,  v.  S. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Pronouns  tfl,  vOb,  etc.^  with  the  Impv.,  is  colloquial,  hence 
common  in  Comedy ;  or  solemn :  see  V.,  -4.,  vi.  95, 365, 675, 834,  etc. 

268.  I.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate 
fulfilment  (Absolute  Imperative)  : 

Special :  Patent  portae ;  proficisoere,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5, 10,  Open 
stand  the  gates;  depart. 

General:  iQstitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  C,  Eep.,Yi.  16,  IG, 
Cultivate  justice  and  piety. 

2.  The  Second  Imperative  looks  forward  to  contingent 
fulfilment  (Relative  Imperative),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  laws, 
legal  documents,  maxims,  recipes,  and  the  like  ;  likewise  in 
familiar  language. 

EbGIO  1MPERI5  DUO  SUNTO  ;  IIQUE  CONSULES  APPELLAMINO  (130,  5,  c); 
NEMINI   PABENTO;   OLLIS  (104,111.  N.  1)  SALUS   POPULI    SUPREMA   LEX  EST6, 

C,  Leg.,  III.  3, 8  ;  there  shall  he  two  (officers)  with  royal  power  ;  they 
shall  he  called  consuls  ;  they  are  to  ohey  no  one  ;  to  them  the  welfare  of 
the  people  mvst  he  the  paramount  law.  Bern  vObls  prOpOnam :  vOs  earn 
penclit5te,  C,  Yerr.,  iv.  i,  1  ;  I  will  propound  the  matter  to  you  ;  do  you 
thereupon,  perpend  it.  PercontStOrem  fogitS,  nam  garmlus  Idem  est,  H., 
Ep.,  1. 18, 69  ;  avoid  your  questioner,  for  he  is  a  tell-tale  too. 

269.  Strengthening  Words.— The  Imperative  is  often  strengthened  and  em- 
phasized by  the  addition  of  Adverbs,  fossilized  Imperatives,  Phrases,  etc. :  age,  agite, 
agediim,  agitednm,  come  ;  enclitic  diim,  then ;  modo,  only :  iamdfldtLm,  at  once ; 
proinde,  toell,  then;  qnln,  why  not?  sSLn^j  cet-tainly ;  amSbO,  obsecrO,  quaesO, 
please  ;  sis  (=  si  yls),  gnltis  (=  8l  YOltis),  s0d6s  (=  si  audte),  if  you  please.  Most 
of  these  belong  to  familiar  language,  and  are  therefore  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Comedy  and  in  Cicero^s  letters.  In  the  classical  prose,  and  even  later,  they  are  not 
common.  Dnm  in  classical  times  is  confined  to  agedum;  quln  is  cited  twice  in 
CiCBBO  (Jft/.,  29, 79 ;  B08C.  Com..,  9, 25),  and  rarely  later.  lamdUdtim  begins  with  Ver- 
gil, and  belongs  to  poetry  and  late  prose.  S5n6  is  not  cited  for  the  classical  period. 
Snltis  is  confined  to  early  Latin  ;  and  s9d6s  occurs  but  once  in  Cicbro  {Att.y  vii.  3, 11). 

Mittite,  agedum,  l6gSt0s,  L.,  xxxvm.  47, 11.    Qoln  tu  I  modO,  Pl.,  Vas.y  755. 

Note.— On  the  violation  of  Concord  with  age,  see  211,  n.  2. 

270.  Negative  of  the  Imperative. — i.  The  regular  neg- 
ative of  the  Imperative  is  n6  (neve,  neu),  which  is  found  with 
the  Second  Imperative  ;  with  the  First  Imperative,  it  is 
poetical  or  colloquial. 

Hdminem  mortnum  in  urbe  n6  sepelltO  nfive  UritO,  C,  Leg.,  n.  23, 58; 
one  shall  not  hury  7ior  hum  a  dead  man  in  the  city.    Impios  n0 
jdioire  dJOuolM  Jram  deOrmnj  C,  Leg.,  11.  9,2^  *,  tlie  im;piou&  mcuvw 
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dare  attempt  to  appease  hy  gifts  the  a/nger  of  the  gods.  Tfl  xi6  c6d0 
malls,  sed  contrS  andentior  It5,  V.,  ^.,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfov' 
tunes,  but  go  more  boldly  {than  ever)  to  meet  them. 

Remarks. — i.  HCn  may  be  used  to  negative  a  single  word: 
A  ^6gibu8  nOn  recfidSmns,  C,  Cluent.,  57, 155  ;  let  us  not  recede  from 

(let  us  stick  to)  the  laws.    Opus  poliat  lima,  nOn  ezterat,  Cf.  Quint.,  x.  4, 

4  ;  let  the  file  rub  the  work  up^  not  rub  it  out. 

2    Instead  of  n0  with  the  First  Imperative  was  employed  either  nOlI 

with  the  Infinitive  (271,  2) ;  or  n9  with  the  Pf.  Subjv.,  but  the  latter  is 

very  rare  in  elevated  prose  (263,  2,  b).    On  n0  with  Pr.  Subjv.  see  263,  2,  a. 

Note.— The  use  of  nCn  with  the  actual  Impv.  is  found  only  in  Ovid  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  Impv.  by  neque,  nec,  instead  of  n0ve,  neu,  begins  in  classical  times 
(C,  Att.y  xn.  22,  3),  and  becomes  common  later.  The  use  of  neque  (nec),  nihil, 
n0m8,  nQlIllB  with  the  Subjv.  in  an  Impv.  sense  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 
Potential  Subjv.  {must^  257,  i)  on  account  of  the  negative. 

271.  Periphrases. — i.  Cftra  (curato)  ut,  take  care  that ; 
fSiXi  (facito)  ut,  cause  that ;  fisw  (fiicitd),  do,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, are  common  circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Im- 
perative. 

Ctirft  ut  quam  prlmum  (303,  r.  i)  venias,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  10, 1  ;  manage 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Fac  cOgitfis,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  3, 4,  Do  reflect  I 

Notes.— 1.  FacitO  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  early  Latin,  especially  Plautus  ; 
so  also  ctirSt9. 

2.  Early  Latin  also  shows  vidS  and  vidOtO  with  Subjv.  Tersncb  introduces 
V0I5,  velim,  with  Subjv.,  which  is  found  also  in  later  times ;  as,  C,  Fam.^  ix.  zs,  2. 

2.  Cav§  and  cave  (caveto)  ne,  ieware  lest,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  noil,  ie  tmwilUng,  with  tlie  Infinitive,  are  cir- 
cumlocutions for  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive).  Fac 
ne  is  also  familiarly  used. 

Cav8  fSstlnes,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12,  6  ;  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Tantnm 
cum  fingfis  n6  sis  manif^ta  cavfitO,  Ov.,  ^.J.,  iii.  801;  only  when  you 
pretend,  beware  that  you  be  not  detected.  NOU,  amSbO,  verberSre  lapidenii 
ne  perdas  manom,  Pl.,  Cure,  197  ;  donH  beat  a  sto7ie,  I  pray  you,  lest 
you  spoil  your  hand.  Fac  n6  quid  aUud  c^fis  hOc  tempore,  C,  Fam., 
XVI.  II,  1;  see  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else,  at  this  time, 

NoTKs.— 1.  Rare  and  confined  to  early  Latin  is  the  use  of  cavS  with  any  but  the 
second  person.    Cf.  Pl,,  Avl.^  660  ;  Ter.,  And.,  403. 

2.  other  phrases  are  those  with  vid6  n6  and  cilrStO  n6,  with  Subjv. ;  comperco, 

compfisce  with  Inf.  (all  ante-classical) ;  parce,  mitte,  omitte  with  Inf.  (poetical  and 

poBt-clasBical)  ;  ii0iim  with  Subjv.  (Gic.)  *,  fage  with  luf .  (Hob.)  ;  abfliflte  with  Int 
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272.  Representatives  of  the  Imperative. — i.  Instead 
of  the  Positive  Imperative,  may  be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  2). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future  Indicative  (243). 

(c)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  3).       * 

2.  Instead  of  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive),  may 
be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive,  with  n6  (263,  2,  n.). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with  n6  (263,  2). 

(c)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future,  with  nOn  (243). 

(d)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with 
ne  (263,  3). 

Remark. — The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  employed  when  stress  is  laid  on  t?ie 
continucmce  of  the  action  ;  the  Pf .,  when  stress  is  laid  on  the  completion. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Pf .  Subjv.  in  total  prohibitions  and  passionate 
protests. 

3.  The  Imperative  of  the  Past  is  expressed  by  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (unfulfilled  duties). 
Compare  265,  R. 

DOtem  daretis;  quaereret  aliom  vinun,  Ter.,PA.,297  ;  you  should 
have  given  her  a  portion;  she  should  have  sought  another  match.  CrSs 
Irfis  potius,  liodifi  hlo  cfinSrSs.  Val6,  Pl.,  Pers.,  710;  you  ought  rather  to 
have  piit  off  going  till  to-morrow,  you  ought  to  (have)  dine{d)  with  us 
to-day,  Oood-bye.  (Anything  decided  is  regarded  as  past.)  Potius 
docSret  (cansam)  nOn  esse  aequam,  C,  Off.,  in.  22,  88  ;  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that  the  plea  ivas  not  fair.  H6  popOscissfis  (librQs),  C,  Alt., 
II.  I,  3  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  asked  for  the  books. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  Unfulfilled  Duty  and  the  Unreal 
of  the  Past  (597). 

MorerOtur;  f^isset  certe  si  sine  maxiinO  dedecore  potuisset,  C.,Rab, 
Post.,  10, 29;  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  he  ivould  certainly  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  {done  so)  ivithout  the  greatest  disgrace. 

Note. — ^The  Plupf.  tense  in  this  usage  is  not  ante-classical. 

273.  Passionate  questions  are  equivalent  to  a  command  : 

KTJn  tacfis  ?  Pl.,  Am.,  700  ;  wonH  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  Quln  tacAil 

Why  donH  you  hold  your  tongue  9    Quln  datis,  si  quid  datis?  Pl.,  Cas., 

765  ;  why  donH  you  give,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  ?    (Compare  Fac,  si 

qnid  fiuds,  Mart.,  1.46, 1.)    Ctir  nCn  ut  planus  vltae  convlva 

Ijvcb.,  III.  938 ;  why  do  you  not  withdraw  as  a  guest  sated  mi^ 

12 
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274.  Fata,  ut  pata,  /or  example^  begins  with  [C]  ad  Her.y  n.  ii,  16  (reading 
doubtful) ;  then  H.,  S.^  u.  5, 32,  Qolnte,  puta,  aut  FflblX.  Later  it  becomee  more 
common,  especially  with  the  Jurists.    See  C,  PA.,  n.  6, 15. 

275.  Summary  of  Imperative  Constructions. 

Positive. 

2d  P.  Audi,  hear  thou  ;  audltO  (legal  or  contingent) ;  audifii  (famil- 
iar) ;  audias  (ideal  Second  Person  chiefly). 
3d  P.  AudltO  (legal),  let  him  hear ;  audiat. 

Negrative. 

2d  P.  N6  audi,  hear  not  (poetic) ;  nS  audltO  (legal)  ;  nOn  audiSi  (famil- 
iar) ;  n6  audias  (chiefly  ideal)  ;  n5ll  audire  (common) ;  nS  audlverls  (rarer). 
3d  P.  N6  audits  (legal),  let  him  not  hear;  n0  audiat;  n6  audlverit. 

Tenses  of  tlie  Moods  and  Verbal  Substantives. 

276.  The  Indicative  alone  expresses  with  uniform  direct- 
ness the  period  of  time. 

277.  I.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  have  to 
do  with  contimied  action,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  with 
completed  action.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  also  used  to 
express  the  attainment. 

2.  In  simple  sentences  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive 
postpone  the  ascertainment  of  the  Predicate  to  the  Future. 
The  action  itself  may  be  Present  or  Future  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive  ;  Present,  Past,  or  Future  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive. 

GrSdat.     He  may  believe  (now  or  hereafter). 

Grediderit.  Let  him  have  had  the  belief  (heretofore),  he  may  have 
come  to  the  belief  (now),  he  may  come  to  the  belief  (hereafter). 

3.  In  simple  sentences  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive are  Past  Tenses,  and  regularly  serve  to  indicate  un- 
reality.    (See  597.) 

Note.— A  Snbjv.  of  the  Past,  being  a  future  of  the  past,  gives  a  prospective  (or 
future)  action  tlie  time  of  which  is  over  (or  pjist),  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Subjv.  shows  the  same  elements  as  the  Periphrastic  Conjugation  with  eraxu  and 
ful.    Hence  the  frequent  parallel  nee.    See  254,  r.  2,  and  597,  R.  3. 

4.  In  dependent  sentences  the  Subjunctive  is  future  if  the 
leading  verb  has  a  future  siguification  i^51b,^.  •^'^  \  o'OcL«t^«Safc 
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the  Subjunctive  represents  the  Indicative.     The  tense  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  sequence.     (See  509.) 

278.  The  Imperative  is  necessarily  Future. 

279.  The  Infinitive  has  two  uses : 

1.  Its  use  as  a  Substantive. 

2.  Its  use  as  a  representative  of  the  Indicative. 

280.  The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive.— As  a  Sub- 
stantive the  Infinitive  has  two  tenses.  Present  and  Perfect. 
(See  419.) 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  is  the  common  form  of  the  In- 
finitive, used  as  a  Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  continued 
action. 

(«)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  subject  or  predi- 
cate.    (See  423,  424.) 

Qnilrasdaia  tOtum  hOc  displicet  philosophSrl,  C,  I^i7i,,  i.  i,  1 ;  to  some 
this  whole  busineas  of  metaphysics  is  a  7iuisance. 

{b)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation  {Auxiliary  Verbs,  Verbs  that  help  the  Infinitive 
into  .being  ;  see  423.) 

GatO  Beryire  quam  pfLgnSre  mSvult,  C,  Att.j  vii.  15,  2  ;  Cato  prefers  to 
be  a  slave  rather  tha/rh  to  fight  {being  a  slave  to  fighting). 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  is  comparatively  little  used  as  a 
Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  completed  action,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  attainmeiit. 

{a)  As  a  subject,  it  is  used  chiefly  iu  fixed  expressions  or 
in  marked  opposition  to  the  Present. 

PltUi  prOderit  dfimOnstrSsse  rectam  prOtinus  viam  quam  revocSre  ab 
errOre  iam  IftpsOs,  Quint.,  ii.  6,  2 ;  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  have 
pointed  out  the  right  path  immediately  than  to  recall  from  wandering 
those  that  have  already  gone  astray.  [NOn]  tarn  turpe  fait  vincI  quam 
contendisse  deoGnun  est,  Ov.,  J/.,  ix.  5  ;  Hwasnot  so  7nuch  dishonor  to  be 
beaten  as  His  an  honor  to  hare  strriggled. 

Remarks. — i.  By  a  kind  of  attraction  decuit,  became^  takes  occa- 
sionally a  Pf.  Inf.  {emotional). 

Tnno  116886  decuit,  L.,  xxx.  44,  7  ;  that  was  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  becoming  to  weep  {to  have  wept).  Et  firubuisse  dec^bat,  Ot., 
M;  IV.  330 ;  ilie  very  flush  of  shame  wa^  becomiug. 
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266.  I.  The  realization  of  the  idea  may  be  in  suspense,  or  it 
may  be  heyond  controL  The  first,  or  purely  Ideal  Subjunc- 
tive, is  represented  by  the  Present  and  Perfect  Tenses ;  the 
second,  or  Unreal,  is  represented  by  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Subjv.,  as  the  name  implies  (subiungO,  /  sut^oin\  is  largely  used 
in  dependent  sentences,  and  will  be  treated  at  length  in  that  connection. 

2.  The  following  modifications  of  the  above  principles  must  be  carefully  observed  : 

(a)  The  Romans,  in  lively  discourse,  often  represent  the  unreal  as  ideal,  that  which 
is  beyond  control  as  still  in  suspense.    (596,  r.  i.) 

(6)  In  transfers  to  the  past,  the  Impf.  represents  the  Pr.,  and  the  Plupf.  the  Pf.  Sub- 
junctive.   (510.) 

2.  The  idea  may  be  a  view,  or  a  wish.  In  the  first  case 
the  Subjunctive  is  said  to  be  Potential,  in  the  second  case 
Optative.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  nearer  the  Indica- 
tive, from  which  it  differs  in  tone  ;  the  Optative  Subjunc- 
tive is  nearer  the  Imperative,  for  which  it  is  often  used. 

Potential  Subjunctive. 

257.  I.  Tlie  Potential  Subjunctive  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker  as  an  opinion.  The  tone  varies  from  vague 
surmise  to  moral  certainty,  from  ^^  may  ^'  and  ''  might "  to 
*'  must.**   The  negative  is  the  negative  of  the  Indicative,  nOn. 

2.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive.  The  verification  is  in  suspense,  and 
so  future ;  the  action  may  be  present  or  future :  with  Perfect 
sometimes  past. 

Velim,  /  sAow/c?  tidsh;  nOlim,  I  should  be  unwilli?ig  ;  mSlim,  I  should 
prefer  ;  dIcSs,  you  would  say  ;  crSdas,  you  would  believe,  you  must  be- 
lieve ;  dicat,  dixerit  aliquis,  some  one  may  undertake  to  say,  go  so  far  as 
to  say. 

Gaedl  dlscipulOs  minime  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3,  13;  I  should  by  no  mea7is 
like  pupils  to  be  flogged.  TfL  PlatOnem  nee  nixnis  valdfi  nee  nimis  saepe 
landSveris,  C,  Leg.,  in.  i,  1  ;  you  can't  praise  Plato  too  much  nor  too 
often. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  Subjv.  as  a  Potential  seeme  to  have  been  very  rare  in  early  Latin. 
Cicero  extended  the  usage  slightly  and  employed  more  persons  ;  thus  First  Person  PI. 
and  Second  Sing,  occur  first  in  Cicero.     From  Cicero's  time  the  usage  spreads,  per- 
haps under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.    It  was  always  rare  with  Deponents  and 
J^aea/ves.    Another  view  r^ards  this  dizerit  as  a  Fut.  Pf .  Indicative. 
^.  The  PotentuU  Subjv,  is  eometimes  explained  \)^  ^%  ^^\fSiSi  ot  wx\^"ei^  w  ot  mjl 
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tJoieal  Conditional  Protasis.  But  the  free  Potential  Sabjv.  differs  from  an  elliptical 
conditional  sentence  in  tlie  absence  of  definite  ellipsis,  and  lience  of  definite  translation. 
Compare  tlie  two  sentences  above  with  : 

Euxn  qnl  palam  est  adversfirioB  facile  cavendO  (si  cavefis)  vltSre  possis, 

C,  Verr.y  1. 15, 39 ;  an  open  adversary  you  can  readily  avoid  by  caution  {if  you  are  cau- 
tious). Nil  ego  contnlerim  itlcundO  sSnos  (=  dton  sSnus  erO)  axnlcO,  Um  s.^  i.  5, 
44  ;  there  is  naught  I  should  compare  to  an  agreeable  friend,,  while  I  am  in  my  sound 
senses. 

3.  The  Potential  Subjv.,  as  a  modified  form  of  the  Indie,  is  often  found  where  the 
Indie,  would  be  the  regular  construction.   So  after  quanquam  (607,  r.  i). 

258.  The  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjuno- 
tive,  chiefly  in  the  Ideal  Second  Person,  an  imaginary  "  you/' 

Cr6der6s  yictOs,  L.,  11.  43,  9  ;  you  would,  might,  have  thought  them 
beaten.  Hand  facile  discernerfis  ntram  Hannibal  imperStOrl  an  ezercitul 
cfirior  esset,  L.,  xxi.  4,  3  ;  not  readily  could  you  have  decided  whether 
Harmihal  was  dearer  to  general  or  to  army.  MlrSrfitnr  qui  turn  cerneret, 
L.,  XXXIV.  9, 4  ;  any  one  who  saw  it  then  must  have  heen  astonished. 

VeUem,  1  should  have  wished;  n911em,  I  should  have  heen  unwilling; 
mSUem,  /  should  have  preferred  (it  is  too  late). 

Notes.— 1.  With  vellem,  nOUem,  mSUem,  the  inference  points  to  non-fulfilment 
of  the  wish  in  the  Present  (261,  r.)  ;  with  other  words  there  is  no  such  inference. 

2.  The  Unreal  of  the  Presient  and  the  Ideal  of  the  Past  coincide.  What  is  unreal  of 
a  real  person  is  simply  ideal  of  an  imaginary  person.  The  Impf .  is  used  as  the  tense 
Of  Description. 

The  Aoristic  Pf .  Subjv.  and  the  Plupf .  Subjv.  are  rarely  used  as  the  Ideal  of  the  Past: 

HI  amb9  saltfls  ad  LibuOs  GallOs  dedHzerint  (var.  dfidflzissent),  L.,  xxi.  38, 7. 
ES  quS  minimum  cr6didisset  (cOnsnl)  resistebant  hostfis,  L.,  xxxii.  17, 4. 

259.  The  Mood  of  the  Question  is  the  Mood  of  the  ex- 
pected or  anticipated  answer  (462).  Hence  the  Potential 
Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  which  serve  to  convey  a 
negative  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

Qnis  dnbitet  (=  n6m5  dubitet)  quin  in  virtfite  divitiaesint  1  Q.^Parad,^ 
Ti.  2,  48  ;  who  can  doubt  that  true  wealth  consists  in  virtue  f  (No  one.) 
Qnis  tulerit  OracchOs  d6  sSditiOne  querentSs  1  Juv.,  ii.  24  ;  who  could  bear 
the  Gracchi  complaining  of  rebellion  9  (No  one.)  Apud  exerdtnm 
ftieris  %  C,  Mur.,  9,  21 ;  can  you  have  been  with  the  army  ?  HOc  tantnm 
beUnm  qnis  nmqnam  arbitraretnr  ab  UnO  imperatOre  cQnficI  posse?  C, 
Imp.,  II,  31 ;  who  would,  could,  should  have  thought  that  this  great  war 
could  be  brought  to  a  clos&  by  one  general  f 

Optative  Subjunctive. 

260.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Optative  or  wishing 
mood. 
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The  regular  negative  is  nS.  Hto  is  used  chiefly  to  negative  a  single 
word  ;  but  very  rarely  in  the  classical  period.  A  second  wish  may  be 
added  by  neque  or  nee  (regularly  if  a  positive  wish  precedes),  but  this  is 
also  rare  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  denied  for  Caesar. 

The  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjv.  are  used  when  the  decision  is  in  suspense^ 
no  matter  how  extravagant  the  wish  ;  the  Impf.  and  Plupf.  are  used 
when  the  decision  is  adverse.     The  Pf.  is  rare  and  old. 

Stet  haec  urbs,  C,  Mil,,  34, 93  ;  may  this  city  continue  to  stand  !  Quod 
dl  Omen  Svertant,  C,  Ph.,  iii.  14,  35  ;  which  omen  may  the  gods  avert. 
Ita  dl  faxint  (=  f^rint),  Pl.,  Poen.,  911  ;  the  gods  grant  it !  NS  istflc 
lUppiter  optimus  maximus  sirit  (=  siverit) !  L.,  xxxiv.  24,  2;  may  Jupiter, 
supremely  great  and  good,  suffer  it  not  ! 

261.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  frequently  takes  utinam, 

utinam  n6,  utinam  non ;  ut  is  archaic  and  rare  ;  6  si,  oh  if, 

poetical  and  very  rare ;  qui,  hoWy  occurs  chiefly  in  early 

Latin  and  in  curses. 

ValeSs  beneque  ut  tibi  sit,  Pl.,  Poen.,  912 ;  farewell !  Ood  bless  you  / 
Utinam  modo  c5nata  efficere  possim,  C,  Alt.,  iv.  16;  may  J  hut  hare  it 
in  my  'power  to  accomplish  my  endeavors*  Utinam  revlvlscat  frSter ! 
Gell.,  X,  6,  2;  would  that  my  brother  would  come  to  life  again  !  Utinam 
Inserere  iocOs  mQris  asset,  Quint.,  ii.  10, 9 ;  would  that  it  were  usual  to  in- 
troduce jokes  !  Illud  utinam  n8  vSrS  scrlberem,  C,  Fam.,  v.  17, 3 ;  would 
that  what  I  am  writing  were  not  true  !  Utinam  susceptus  nOn  essem,  C, 
Att.,  iii.-ii,  8;  would  I  had  not  been  born  !  (Cicero's  only  example  of 
nOn.)  0  mihi  praeteritOs  referat  si  iQppiter  annOs,  Y.,  A.,  viii.  560;  0  if 
Jove  were  to  bring  me  bach  the  years-  that  are  gone  by  ! 

Remark. — For  the  wish  with  adverse  decision,  vellem  and  mSllem 
(theoretically  also  nOllem)  may  be  used  with  the  Impf.  and  sometimes 
(especially  vellem)  with  the  Plupf.  Subjunctive. 

Vellem  adesse  posset  Fanaetius!  C,  Tusc.,i.  33,  81;  would  that  Pa- 
nastius  could  be  present !  Vellem  m6  ad  c6nam  invItSssfii,  C,  Fam.,  xii. 
4, 1  ;  would  that  you  had  invited  me  to  your  dinner-party. 

So  velim,  nOlim,  etc.,  for  the  simple  wish  (546,  r.  2). 

Tuam  mild  darl  velim  Sloquentiam,  C,  N.  D.,  11.  59,  147  ;  I  could  wish 
your  eloquence  given  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  Utinam  was  perhaps  originally  an  interrogative,  Ilou\  jyrayf  If  so, 
it  belongs  partly  to  the  potential ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nOn.  0  si  (occasion- 
ally si,  v.,  A.,  VI.  187)  introduces  an  elliptical  conditional  sentence,  which  iy  not  intended 
to  have  an  Apodosis.  When  the  Apodosis  comes,  it  may  come  in  a  different  form  ;  as 
in  the  example  :  V.,  ^.,  vm.  560, 568. 

2.  The  Impf,  Snbjv.  is  occasionally  used  in  early  Latin  to  give  an  unreal  wish  in  the 
Past.    This  is  almost  never  found  in  the  later  period. 

Utinam  ts  dl  prius  perderent,  quamperiistl  fl  patris  tuft,  Pl.,  Capt.,  537. 
Tone  mild  vita  foret,  Tib.,  1. 10, 11. 
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262.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  in  asseverations : 

Ita  vivam  at  mSximOs  sfLmpttU  fociO,  C,  Att.,  v»  iSf  2  ;  as  I  live,  lam 
spending  very  largely  (literally,  so  may  I  live  as  I  am  making  very  great 
outlay).  Moriar,  bI  magis  gauderem  si  id  mihi  aoddisset,  C,  Alt,,  viii. 
6, 3  ;  may  I  die  if  I  could  be  more  glad  if  that  had  happetied  to  me. 

Note.— The  Fot  Indie,  in  this  sense  is  rare :  Sic  m0  dl  amftbunt  ut  m0  tuSmm 
miseritamBt  fortfinfimm,  Ter.,  HeatU.,  463. 

263.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Imperative  : 

1.  In  the  First  Person  Plural  Present,  which  has  no  Im- 
perative form  : 

AmemoB  patriauL,  C.,Sest.,6S,142;  let  us  love  our  country.  K9 
difflcilia  optemiu,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  7, 15  ;  let  us  ngt  desire  what  is  hard  to  do. 

NoTBi — In  the  First  Person  Singular,  the  command  fades  into  the  wish. 

2.  In  the  Second  Person. 

(a)  In  the  Present  chiefly  in  the  Singular,  and  chiefly  of  an 
imaginary  ^^  you  "  : 

I8t5  bono  fltfire,  dnm  adsit,  oom  alxdt,  nS  reqoIrSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  10, 33  ; 
you  must  enjoy  that  blessing  so  long  as  His  here,  when  it  is  gone  you 
must  not  pine  for  it. 

Note.— The  Comic  Poets  use  the  Pr.  negatively  very  often  of  a  definite  person, 
sometimes  combining  it  with  an  Impv.:  IgnOflce,  IrSta  nS  siSs,  Pl.,  Am.^  934 ;  bat 
in  the  classical  period  such  usage  is  rare,  and  UHually  open  to  other  explanations  ;  a 
definite  person  may  be  used  as  a  type,  or  the  sentence  may  be  elliptical. 

{b)  In  the  Perfect  negatively  : 

N6  trSmderis  HibSmm,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6;  ^0  not  cross  the  Ebro.  N6  vOs 
mortem  timneritis,  C,  Tusc,  i.  41,  98;  have  no  fear  of  death  I 

3.  In  the  Third  Person  Present  (regularly) : 

81mm  qtdsque  nOscat  ingeniom,  C,  Off'i  i*  3I)  H^  »  ^^l  each  one  know 
his  oum  mind.  DOnls  impil  n6  pl&oSre  audeant  deOs,  C,  Leg.,  11. 16, 41  ; 
let  the  wicked  not  dare  to  try  to  appease  the  gods  with  gifts. 

Note.— The  Pf .  in  this  usage  is  very  rare.    S.,  lug.,  85, 47 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  rv.  3a,  1. 

264.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  a  Concessive  : 

Sit  fllr,  C,  Verr.,  v.  i,  4  ;  {granted  that)  he  be  a  thief.    Fuerit  (main* 
eivis),  C,  Verr.,  1. 14, 37;  (suppose)  that  he  was  a  bad  citizen. 
For  other  examples  with  nt  and  n6,  see  608. 

Note.— The  past  tenses  are  very  rarely  used  concessively ;  see  C,  Tu8C.,iu.  19* 75 
(Impf.;  ;  Sett.,  tg,  43  (Piupf.). 
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286.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Questions  which  expect 
an  Imperative  answer  (cOniunctivus  d^liberativus). 

Genuine  questions  are  commonly  put  in  the  First  Person, 
or  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  : 

Utmin  Buperbiam  prius  commemorem  an  crfLdeUtatem,  C,  Verr.y  i.  47, 
122  ;  shall  I  mention  (he  insolence  first  or  the  cruelty  ?  HSgpia  ftdt  con- 
tentiO  utrnm  moenibus  86  dfifenderent  an  obiriani  Irent  hostibus,  Nep.,  i.  4, 
4  ;  there  was  a  great  dispute  whether  they  should  defend  themselves 
behind  the  walls  or  go  to  meet  the  enemy.  (Utrnm  nOs  dfifendSmus  an 
obviam  eSmus  %)    [Example  of  Third  Person,  428,  n.  i.] 

Rhetorical  questions  (questions  which  toticipate  the 
ansver),  under  this  head,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Potential. 

Qn9  m$  nnno  vertaml  TTndiqne  cflstOdior,  C,  Att.,  x.  12, 1  ;  whither 
shall  I  now  turn  9  Sentinels  07i  every  side.  Qnid  agereml  C,  Sest,, 
19, 42  ;  what  was  I  to  do  9 

Remark. — The  answer  to  the  Deliberative  Question  is  the  Imp  v.  or 
the  Imperative  Subjv.  of  the  Present  (263,  2)  or  Past  (272,  3). 

Imperative  Mood. 

288.  The  Imperative  is  the  mood  of  the  will.  It  wills 
that  the  predicate  be  made  a  reality.  The  tone  of  the  Im- 
perative varies  from  stern  command  to  piteous  entreaty.  It 
may  appear  as  a  demand,  an  order,  an  exhortation,  a  per- 
mission, a  concession,  a  prayer. 

Abl  in  malam  rem,  Pl.,  Copt.,  877  ;  go  (fo  the  mischief),  and  he 
hanged,  Compdsce  mentem,  H.,  0.,i.  16, 22  ;  curb  your  temper.  Da  mihl 
hoc,  mel  menm!  Pl.,  Trin.^  244  ;  give  me  this,  honey  dear  ! 

287.  The  Imperative  has  two  forms,  known  as  the  First 
and  the  Second  Imperative  (also,  but  less  accurately,  as  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative).  The  First  Imperative  has 
only  the  Second  Person ;  the  Second  Imperative  has  both 
Second  and  Third  Persons.  The  First  Person  is  represented 
by  the  Subjunctive  (263,  i). 

Remark. — Some  verbs  have  only  the  second  form.    This  may  be  due 
to  the  signification  :   so  sclto,  know  thou  ;  memento,  remember  thou ; 
and  babetOf  in  the  sense  of  know,  rememh&r. 
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On  violation  of  Concord  with  the  Imperative,  see  211,  n.  S. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Pronouns  tfl,  vOs,  etc.^  with  the  Impv.,  is  colloquial,  hence 
common  in  Comedy  ;  or  solemn  :  see  V.,  A.^  vi.  95, 365, 675, 834,  etc. 

288.  I.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate 
fulfilment  (Absolute  Imperative)  ; 

Special :  Patent  portae ;  proficisoere,  C,  Cat,,  i.  5, 10,  Open 
stand  the  gates;  depart. 

General:  Ifistitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  C,  Eep,,\i,  16,  IG, 
Cultivate  justice  and  piety. 

2.  The  Second  Imperative  looks  forward  to  contingent 
fulfilment  (Relative  Imperative),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  laws, 
legal  documents,  maxims,  recipes,  and  the  like  ;  likewise  in 
familiar  language. 

Regio  impeeiO  duo  sunto  ;  iique  consules  appellamino  (130,  5,  c) ; 

NEMINI  PARENT© ;   OLLiS  (104,  III.  N.  1)  SALUS   POPULJ   SUPREMA   LEX  ESTO, 

C,  Leg.,  III.  3,8  ;  there  shall  be  two  (officers)  with  royal  power  ;  they 
shall  he  called  consuls  ;  they  are  to  obey  no  one  ;  to  them  the  welfare  of 
the  people  must  he  the  paramount  law.  Bern  vQbIs  prQpQnam :  vOb  earn 
penditSte,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  i,  1  ;  I  will  propound  the  matter  to  you  ;  do  you 
thereupon  perpend  it.  PercontStOrem  fogitO,  nam  garmlos  Idem  est,  H., 
£p.f  1. 1 8,  69  ;  avoid  your  questioner ^  for  he  is  a  tell-tale  too. 

289.  Stbengtheninq  Words.— The  Imperative  is  often  strengthened  and  em- 
phasized by  the  addition  of  Adverbs,  fossilized  Imperatives,  Phrases,  etc. :  age,  agite, 
agednm,  ag^tednm,  come  ;  enclitic  dnm,  then ;  modo,  only ;  iamdfLdiim)  cu  once ; 
proinde,  well,  then;  quln,  why  not?  8&n.9f  certainly ;  amSbO,  obsecrQ,  quaesO, 
pleage  ;  sis  (-  Sl  vis),  snltis  (=  Si  VOltis),  sOdSS  (=  si  audSs),  if  you  please.  Most 
of  these  belong  to  familiar  language,  and  are  therefore  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Comedy  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  In  the  classical  prose,  and  even  later,  they  are  not 
common.  Dnm  in  classical  times  is  confined  to  agedum;  qaln  ie  cited  twice  in 
Cicero  (Mil.,  29, 79 ;  liosc.  Com.,  9, 25),  and  rarely  later.  lamdiidum  begins  with  Ver- 
gil, and  belongs  to  poetry  and  late  prose.  S5n6  is  not  cited  for  the  classical  period. 
Baltis  is  confined  to  early  Latin ;  and  sQdSs  occurs  but  once  in  Cicero  (Att.,  vii.  3, 11). 

Mittite,  agednm,  iGgStOs,  L.,  xxxvm.  47, 11.    Quln  tH  I  modO,  Pl.,  Cos.,  755. 

Note.— On  the  violation  of  Concord  with  age,  see  211,  n.  2. 

270.  Negative  OF  THE  Imperative. — i.  The  regular  neg- 
ative of  the  Imperative  is  n6  (neve,  neu),  which  is  found  with 
the  Second  Imperative  ;  with  the  First  Imperative,  it  is 
poetical  or  colloquial. 

Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  n6  sepelltQ  nfive  fbitO,  C,  Leg.,  11.  23, 58; 
one  shall  not  hury  nor  hum  a  dead  man  in  the  city.  Impiusnfi  audStO 
plao&re  dOnls  Iram  deOrum,  C,  Leg.^  11. 9,^^  \  tlie  im]^rt.(yui&  mom.  tiwu^  wA. 
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dare  attempt  to  appease  hy  gifts  the  a/nger  of  the  gods.  Tfl  n$  cfide 
mallB,  sed  contrS  andentior  ItO,  V.,  A,,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfov' 
tunes,  hut  go  more  boldly  (than  ever)  to  meet  them. 

Remarks. — i.  NOn  may  be  used  to  negative  a  single  word: 
A  ^6gibu8  nOn  recSdSmus,  C,  Cluent.,  57, 155  ;  let  us  not  recede  from 

(let  us  stick  to)  the  laws.    Opus  poliat  lima,  nOn  ezterat,  Cf.  Quint.,  x.  4, 

4  ;  let  the  file  rub  the  work  up,  not  rub  it  out. 

2.  Instead  of  n6  with  the  First  Imperative  was  employed  either  nQU 

with  the  Infinitive  (271,  2) ;  or  nS  with  the  Pf.  Subjv.,  but  the  latter  is 

very  rare  in  elevated  prose  (263, 2,  b).    On  n6  with  Pr.  Subjv.  see  263,  2,  a. 

Note.— The  use  of  n5il  with  the  actaal  Impv.  ia  found  only  in  Ovid  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  Impv.  by  neqae,  nec,  instead  of  nSve,  nan,  begins  in  classical  times 
(C,  Att.^  xn.  22,  3),  and  becomes  common  later.  The  use  of  neque  (nec))  nihil, 
nSmd,  nfUlllB  with  the  Subjv.  in  an  Impv.  sense  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 
Potential  Subjv.  {nrnsU  257,  i)  on  account  of  the  negative. 

271.  Periphrases. — i.  Ctlrft  (cnrato)  ut,  take  care  that ; 
fac  (fiEtcito)  ut,  cause  that ;  fee  (fex5itO),  do,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, are  common  circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Im- 
perative. 

CflrS  nt  qnam  prtmnm  (303,  r.  i)  venifis,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  10, 1  ;  manage 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Fac  cOgites,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  3,  4,  Do  reflect  ! 

Notes.— 1.  FacitO  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  early  Latin,  especially  Plautus  ; 
so  also  cUrStO. 

2.  Early  Latin  also  shows  vldS  and  vid6t9  with  Subjv.  Terence  introduces 
V0l5,  velhn,  with  Subjv.,  which  is  found  also  in  later  times ;  as,  C,  Fam.^  ix.  12, 2. 

2.  Cav§  and  cavS  (cavfito)  ne,  beware  lest,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  ndll,  he  unwilling,  with  the  Infinitive,  are  cir- 
cumlocutions for  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive).  Fac 
ne  is  also  familiarly  used. 

CavS  fSstlnSs,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12,  6  ;  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Tantnm 
cum  finges  n6  sis  manif6sta  cavfitO,  Ov.,  ^.^.,111.  801;  only  when  you 
pretend,  beware  that  you  be  not  detected.  N51I,  amabO,  verberare  lapidem, 
n6  perd&s  ma-Tnirn^  Pl.,  Curc,  197  ;  don't  beat  a  stone,  I  pray  you,  lest 
you  spoil  your  hand.  Yajo  n6  quid  aUnd  cOrfis  hSc  tempore,  C,  Fam., 
XVI.  II,  1;  see  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else,  at  this  time. 

Notes.— 1.  Rare  and  confined  to  early  Latin  is  the  use  of  cav8  with  any  but  the 
second  person.    Cf.  P*l.,  Avi.,  660 ;  Ter.,  And.,  403. 

2.  other  phrases  are  those  with  vidS  nS  and  cQrStO  n6,  with  Subjv. ;  comperce, 

comp6sce  with  Inf.  (all  ante-classical) ;  parce,  mitte,  omitte  with  Inf.  (poetical  and 

poBt-cJaaaical) ;  nOlim  with.  Subjv.  (Cio.) ;  fnge  with  Inf.  (IIob.)  ;  abslste  with  Int 
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272.  Representatives  of  the  Imperativk — i.  Instead 
of  the  Positive  Imperative,  may  be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  2). 

(6)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future  Indicative  (243). 

(c)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  3).       * 

2.  Instead  of  tlie  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive),  may 
be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive,  with  n6(263,  2,  n.). 
(ft)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with  nfi  (263,  2). 
(c)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future,  with  nOn  (243). 
{3)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with 
rA  (263,  3). 

Remark. — The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  employed  when  stress  is  laid  on  the 
continucmce  of  the  action  ;  the  Pf .,  when  stress  is  laid  on  the  completion. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Subjv.  in  total  prohibitions  and  passionate 
profests.  ' 

3.  The  Imperative  of  the  Past  is  expressed  by  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (unfulfilled  duties). 
Compare  265,  R. 

BQtem  darfitis ;  quaereret  alium  vimm,  Ter.,  Ph.,  297  ;  you  should 
have  given  her  a  portion  ;  she  should  have  sought  another  match.  CSrfis 
Ires  potius,  hodifi  hic  cfinares.  Val6,  Pl.,  Pers.,  710;  you  ought  rather  to 
have  put  off  going  till  to-morrow,  you  ought  to  (have)  dine{d)  with  us 
to-day.  Good-bye.  (Anything  decided  is  regarded  as  past.)  Potius 
docSret  (causam)  nOn  esse  aequam,  C,  Off.,  iii.  22,  88  ;  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that  the  plea  tvas  not  fair.  N6  popOscissSs  (librOs),  C,  Att., 
II.  I,  3  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  asked  for  the  hooks. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  Unfulfilled  Duty  and  the  Unreal 
of  the  Past  (597). 

Horeretur;  fScisset  certS  si  sine  mSzimO  dfidecore  potuisset,  C.,Rab. 
Post.,  10,  29;  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  he  would  certainly  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  {done  so)  without  the  greatest  disgrace. 

Note. — The  Plupf.  tense  in  this  usage  is  not  ante-classical. 

273.  Passionate  questions  are  equivalent  to  a  command  : 

N5n  tao6s  ?  Pl.,  Am.,  700  ;  wo7i''t  you  hold  your  tongue  9  Quln  tacfist 
Why  don't  yoti  hold  your  tongue  ?  Quln  datis,  si  quid  datis?  Pl.,  Cas., 
765  ;  why  don't  you  give,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  f  (Compare  Fac,  si 
qnid  fEuds,  Mart.,  i.  46, 1.)  Ctir  nOn  at  planus  vltae  convlva  n 
Ijvcu.f  lu.  i)3d  ;  why  do  you  7iot  vyithdraw  as  a  guest  saUd  mlYwli 

12 
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274.  Puta,  ut  puta,  /or  example,  begins  with  [C]  ad  Her.,  n.  ix,  16  (reading 
doabtful) ;  then  H.,  aS'.,  u.  5, 32,  Qulnte,  puta,  aut  FtLbU.  Later  it  becomee  more 
common,  especially  with  the  Jurists.    See  C,  PA.,  11. 6, 15. 

276.    Summary  of  Imperative  Constructions. 

Positive. 

2d  P.  Audi,  Tiear  thou  ;  audltO  (legal  or  contingent) ;  aadifis  (famil- 
iar) ;-audias  (ideal  Second  Person  chiefly). 
3d  P.  Audits  (legal),  let  him  hear ;  audiat. 

Negrative. 

2d  P.  N6  audi,  hear  not  (poetic) ;  n6  audltO  (legal)  ;  nOn  audiSs  (famil- 
iar) ;  n6  audiSs  (chiefly  ideal)  ;  nOU  audire  (common) ;  n6  audlverls  (rarer). 
3d  P.  N6  audits  G^gal),  let  him  not  hear ;  n6  audiat ;  nfi  audlverit. 

Tenses  of  the  Moods  and  Verbal  Substantives. 

276.  The  Indicative  alone  expresses  with  uniform  direct- 
ness the  period  of  time. 

277.  I.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  have  to 
do  with  C07itinued  action,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  with 
completed  action.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  also  used  to 
express  the  attainment. 

2.  In  simple  sentences  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive 
postpone  the  ascertainment  of  the  Predicate  to  the  Future. 
The  action  itself  may  be  Present  or  Future  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive  ;  Present,  Past,  or  Future  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive. 

Crfidat.    He  may  believe  (now  or  hereafter). 

Grediderit.  Let  him  have  had  the  helief  (heretofore),  he  may  have 
come  to  the  helief  (now),  he  may  come  to  the  helief  (hereafter). 

3.  In  simple  sentences  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive are  Past  Tenses,  and  regularly  serve  to  indicate  un- 
reality.    (See  597.) 

Note.— A  Subjv.  of  the  Past,  being  a  future  of  the  past,  gives  a  prospective  (or 
future)  action  the  time  of  which  is  over  (or  past),  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Subjv.  shows  the  same  elements  as  the  Periphrastic  Conjugation  with  eram  and 
ful.    Hence  the  frequent  parallel  use.    See  254,  r.  2,  and  597,  r.  3. 

4.  Ill  dependent  sentences  the  Subjunctive  is  future  if  the 
/^    '"      verb  has  a  fninre  signification  (^515, B..  ^^  \  oVW^m^ 
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the  Subjunctive  represents  the  Indicative.     The  tense  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  sequence.     (See  509.) 

278.  The  Imperative  is  necessarily  Future. 

279.  The  Infinitive  has  two  uses : 

1.  Its  use  as  a  Substantive. 

2.  Its  use  as  a  representative  of  the  Indicative. 

280.  The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive.— As  a  Sub- 
stantive the  Infinitive  has  two  tenses.  Present  and  Perfect. 
(See  419.) 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  is  the  common  form  of  the  In- 
finitive, used  as  a  Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  continued 
action. 

(a)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  subject  or  predi- 
cate.    (See  423,  424.) 

QnibuBdam  tOtuxn  hOo  displioet  philosophSrl,  C,  Fin,^  i-  i^  1  ;  to  some 
this  whole  business  of  metaphysics  is  a  nuisance. 

{h)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation  {Auxiliary  Verbs,  Verbs  that  help  the  Infinitive 
into  -being  ;  see  423.) 

CatO  servlre  qnaxn  ptLgnSre  mSvult,  C,  Ait.,  vii.  15,  2  ;  Cato  prefers  to 
he  a  slave  rather  than  to  fight  {being  a  slave  to  fighting). 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  is  comparatively  little  used  as  a 
Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  completed  action,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  attamment. 

(a)  As  a  subject,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  fixed  expressions  or 
in  marked  opposition  to  the  Present. 

Flfls  prOderit  dfimOnstrSsse  rfictam  prOtinus  viam  qnam  revocSre  ab 
errOre  iam  iSpsds,  Quint.,  ii.  6,  2  ;  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  have 
pointed  out  the  right  path  immediately  than  to  recall  from  wandering 
those  that  have  already  gone  astray.  [N5n]  tam  turpe  fait  vincI  quam 
contendisse  decSrum  est,  Ov.,  jl/.,  ix.  5  ;  Hwas  not  so  much  dishonor  to  be 
beaten  as  His  an  honor  to  have  struggled. 

Remarks. — i.  By  a  kind  of  attraction  decuit,  became,  takes  occa- 
sionally a  Pf.  Inf.  {emotional). 

Tunc  flfisse  decuit,  L.,  xxx.  44,  7  ;  that  was  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  becoming  to  weep  {to  have  wept).  Et  fimbuisse  decdbat,  Ot«| 
M;  IV.  330 ;  the  very  flush  of  shamt  was  decomiug. 
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2.  So  oportnit,  behooved^  is  frequently  followed  by  the  Pf.  Part,  pas- 
sive, with  or  without  esse.  This  seeras  to  have  belonged  to  familiar 
style  ;  it  is  accordingly  very  common  in  early  Latin. 

[HOo]  iam  prldem  factum  esse  oportuit,  C,  Cat.^  i.  2,  0  ;  this  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  ago. 

(h)  As  an  object,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  seldom  found 
in  the  active,  except  after  velle,  to  wish,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  legal  usage. 

Nfiminem  notS  strSnuI  aut  IgnSvI  mllitis  notasse  volul,  L.,  xxiv.  16, 11  ; 
I  wished  to  have  marked  {to  mark  finally,  to  brand)  no  soldier  with  the 
mark  of  bravery  or  of  cowardice.  AnnSlfis,  quibus  credidisse  mails,  L., 
XLii.  II,  1.     Neiquis  eoeum  bacanal  habuise  velet,  S.  C.  de  Bac. 

Otherwise  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  poets  (after  the  fashion  of  the 
Greek  Aorist  Inf.),  and  usually  with  the  Pf.  and  Plupf.  tenses,  volul, 
etc.,  potui,  dfibueram  (debul). 

ErStres  tendentes  op&c5  Ffilion  imposuisse  OlympS,  II.,  0.,  iii.  4,  52  ;  The 
brothers  striving  to  pile  Pelion  on  shady  Olympus. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  with  veUe  seems  to  have  approached  often  the  Fiit.  Pf.  in 
force.  A  Pf.  Inf.  after  the  Pr.  of  posse  occurs  very  rarely  :  NOn  potes  probSsse 
nUgSs,  Pl.,  Avl.^  8a8  ;  see  V.,  A.,  vi.  78,  and  several  cases  in  Ovid  and  Maktial. 

2.  The  Pf.  Inf.  act.  (subj.  or  obj.)  is  often  found  in  the  poets,  especially  in  elegiac 
poetry,  as  the  first  word  in  the  second  half  of  a  pentameter,  where  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Present.  This  usage  may  be  due  partly  to  analogy  with  verbs  of  wish- 
ing, partly  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  use  of  the  Perfect :  Quam  iuvat  immltfis 
ventOs  audlre  cubantem  £t  dominam  tenerO  detinuisse  sinQ !  Tib.,  i.  i,  45. 

8.  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  use  of  dSbeO  with  the  Pf.  Inf.  act.  in  the  Fonse 
"must  have'':  statim  vicisse  d6beQ,  C, i?o«c:. ^m.,33,73;  d6b6s  adnotasse, 
Plin.,  B^.y  VII.  ao,  6. 

(c)  In  the  Passive,   the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used  after 
.  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything 
except  entire  fulfilment.     See  537. 

[Patriam]  ezstinctam  cupit,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  24,  60  ;  he  desires  his  country 
blotted  out. 

Here  the  Infinitive  esse  is  seldom  expressed. 

Corinthum  patr6s  vestrl  tdtlus  Graeciae  lumen  ezsttnctiim  esse  voluerunt, 
C,  Imp.,  5,  11  (211,  R.  6). 

Note.— This  usage  is  common  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero,  rare,  if  at  all,  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust  ;  and  later  also  it  is  rare,  surviving  chiefly  in  phranes.  The  principal  verb 
is  volO,  less  often  cupiO,  very  rarely  ezpetO  and  nOlO. 

281.  The  Infinitive  as  the  Representative  of  the 
I^N^vicATivE. — As  the  representative  oi  tk^  liidicatWe,  the 
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Infinitive  has  all  its  Tenses :   Present,  Past,  Future,  and 
Future  Periphrastics. 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  represents  contemporaneous 
action — hence  the  Present  Indicative  after  a  Principal  Tense, 
and  the  Imperfect  after  a  Historical  Tense  : 

Dlc9  enxn  venire,  I  say  that  he  ts  coming  ;  dlc6bam  enm  venire,  I  said 
that  he  was  coming, 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  represents  Prior  Action — ^hence 
the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Indicative  after  a  Principal 
Tense,  and  the  Pluperfect,  Imperfect,  and  Historical  Perfect 
Indicative  after  a  Historical  Tense  : 

DIcO  enm  vfinisse,  /  say  that  he  came,  has  come,  used  to  come, 
DizI  enm  vdnisse,  I  said  that  he  had  corns,  used  to  corns,  did  come. 

Note.— MeminI,  I  remember^  when  used  of  personal  experience,  commonly  takes 
the  Present :  Tnm  m6  iGgem  appeUSrI  a  v9bl8  memini,  nnnc  tyrannnm  vocfirl 
video,  L.,  XXXIV.  31, 13 ;  /  remember  being  styled  by  you  a  king  then,  I  see  that  lam 
called  a  tyrant  now. 

So  also  rarely  memoriS  teneO,  recorder,  I  remember,  IrecaU,  and  fog^t  mfi,  I  do 
not  remember.  When  the  experience  is  not  personal,  the  ordinary  construction  is  fol- 
lowed: Hemineram  Harinm  ad  InfimOmm  hominnm  misericordiam  cOn- 
fOgisse,  C,  Sest.,  22, 50 ;  I  remembered  that  Marine  had  thrown  himself  on  the  m.ercy 
qf  a  set  of  low  creatures. 

The  peculiar  construction  with  the  Pr.  arises  from  the  liveliness  of  the  recollectioa. 
When  the  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bygone,  the  Pf .  may  be  used  even  of  personal 
experience :  H6  memini  IrStnm  dominae  tnrbSsse  capiUOs,  Ov.,  A. A.,  u.  169 ;  1 
rem,ember  in  my  anger  having  tousled  my  sweethearVs  hair. 

282.  The  Present  Participle  active  denotes  continuance; 
the  Perfect  passive,  completion  or  attainment. 

Note.— The  Latin  is  more  exact  than  the  English  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  So 
the  Pf.  Part,  is  frequently  employed  when  we  use  the  Present ;  especially  in  clas- 
sical prose,  with  verbs  that  indicate  a  condition,  mental  or  physical,  where  the  action 
of  the  participle  is  conceived  as  continuing  up  to,  and  sometimes  into,  that  of  the  lead- 
ing verb,  as  ratns,  thinking ;  YeiituBf  fearing ;  gSvISUS,  r^oicing,  etc.  This  usage 
spreads  later :  complezus,  embracing ;  hortStns,  exhorting. 

283.  The  Future  Participle  (active)  is  a  verbal  adjective, 
denoting  capability  and  tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  /  am,  as  a  periphrastic  tense.  In 
later  Latin  it  is  used  freely,  just  as  tlie  Present  and  Perfect 
Participles,  to  ex2)ress  subordinate  relations. 

Notes.— 1.  The  so-called  Fut.  Part,  passive  is  more  properly  called  the  Gerundive, 
And  has  already  been  discussed  (251). 

^.  Thfi  Supine,  h&ng  without  tense  relatlon&t  doe&  n.ol\K\oii^\i«t«^ 
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284.  The  sentence  may  be  expanded  by  the  imcltiplication 
or  by  the  qualfiication,  A,  of  the  subject,  B,  of  the  predicate. 

A. 
1.   Multiplication  of  the  Subject. 

Concord. 

286.  Number. — The  common  predicate  of  two  or  more 
subjects  is  put  in  the  Plural  number  : 

Lficius  Tarquinius  et  Tullia  minor  iunguntur  nflptiXs,  L.,  i.  46,  9  ; 
Imcius  Tarquinius  and  Tullia  the  younger  are  united  in  marriage. 
Pater  et  mSter  mortui  [sunt],  Ter.,  Eun,,  518  ;  father  aiid  mother  are 
dead. 

Exceptions. — i.  The  common  predicate  may  agree  with  a  Sing, 
subject  when  that  subject  is  the  nearest  or  the  most  important:  **  My 
flesh  and  my  heart /a*7e^^,"  Psa.,  lxxiii.  26. 

AetSs  etfOrma  et  super  omnia  RQmSnnm  nOmen  t6  ferOeiOrem  facit,  L., 
XXXI.  18,  3  ;  your  youth  and  beauty,  and,  above  all,  the  name  of  Roman, 
makes  you  too  mettlesome,  Latagnm  sazO  occnpat  Ob  lociemqne  adversam 
v.,  ^.,x.  698  (323,  N.  2). 

The  agreement  depends  largely  also  upon  the  position  of  the  verb. 
If  it  precedes  or  follows  the  first  subj.,  the  Sing,  is  more  apt  to  stand. 

2.  Two  abstracts  in  combination,  when  conceived  as  a  unit,  t^ke  a 
Sing,  verb:  **  When  distress  and  anguish  cometh  w^ow  you,"  Prov.,i. 

27. 

BeligiO  et  fldSs  antepSnatnr  amldtiae,  C,  0^.,  in.  10,  46  ;  let  the 
religious  obligation  of  a  promise  be  preferred  to  friendship). 

So  any  clos6  union  :  "  Your  gold  and  silver  *«  cankered,"  Jas.,  v.  3. 

SenStns  popolnsqne  BQmSnus  inteUegit,  C,  JFVtm.,  v.  8, 2;  the  seriate 
and  people  of  Rome  perceives  (=  Rome  perceives).  Tua  fftma  et  gnStae 
vita  in  dubium  veniet,  Ter.,  Ad.,  340  ;  your  good  name  will  be  jeoparded 
and  your  daughter's  life. 

3.  When  the  same  predicate  is  found  with  two  or  .more  subjects, 
who  are  conceived  as  acting  independently,  classical  usage  requires 
that  the  predicate  be  in  the  Singular.  LivY  introduces  the  PI.,  which 
grows,  and  becomes  the  rule  in  Tacitus  :  PalStiom  BOmulns,  Bemns 
AVentlnum  ad  inangorandum  templa  capinnt,  L.,  i.  6,  4. 

Notes.— 1.  Neqne— neque,  neither— nor,  allows  the  PI.  chiefly  when  the  Persona 
are  different:  Rmo  ne^ue  eg^o  neque  tft  fecimna,  Tbr.,  A^.^  103 ;  rveither  you  nor  1 
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The  same  te  trne,  but  not  bo  common,  of  et  -  6t  (as  well  as),  auk— aut,  eUher-^nr. 

2.  A  Sing.  sabj.  combined  with  another  word  l^  ouxn,  toUh,  is  treated  properly  as 
a  Singular.  It  is  treated  aa  a  PI.  once  each  I7  Cato,  Tbrbncb  {Heaut.,  473),  Ciosro 
(by  anacoluthon),  Cakbar  {B.C  ,  in.  88),  more  oftrai  by  Sallust  and  liia  imitators, 
LiYT,  and  later  writers.  Vellbius,  VALBmus  M.,  and  Tacitus  follow  the  dassical 
usage. 

Sulla  cum  SoIpiOne  .  .  .  •  l6g6B  inter  8Soo]itnl8nmt,C.,i%.,xn.xx,  27.  Ipse 
dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur,  L.,xxi.6o,7;  the  general  himse^toUA 
some  qf  the  leading  men  are  captured. 

3.  In  the  Abl.  Abe.  the  Part,  stands  usually  in  the  PI.  with  persons,  usually  in  the 
Sing,  with  things.  C.  OracohO  et  H.  FulviQ  FlaccO  interfeotle,  s.,  Jvg-^  x6,2. 
CiritSte  benevoIentiSque  sublStS,  C,  Xoe?.,  27, 102. 

288.  Gender. — When  the  Genders  of  combined  subjects 
are  the  same,  the  adjective  predicate  agrees  in  gender ;  when 
the  genders  are  different,  the  adjective  predicate  takes  either 
the  strongest  gender  or  the  nearest. 

1.  In  things  with  life,  the  masculine  gender  is  the 
strongest ;  in  things  without  life,  the  neuter. 

(a)  The  strongest : 

Pater  et  mSter  mortui  [sunt],  Ter.,  Ihm.,  518  (285).  Ktinui  et  porta  dB 
caelO  tacta  erant,  L.,  xxxii.  29, 1 ;  wall  and  gate  had  been  atrxAck  by  light- 
ning.  HOC  anima  atque  animus  vinetl  lunt  foedere  semper,  Lucr.,  m.  416. 

(ft)  The  nearest : 

Convicta  est  KessSUna  et  Sflius,  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  65  ;  Mesaalina 
was  convicted  amd  (so  uhis)  Sitius.  HippoloohuB  LfirissaeOrumque  dsditum 
est  praesidium,  L.,  xxxvi.  9, 14  ;  ffippolochus  and  the  Larissaean  ga/T" 
risen  (were)  surrendered. 

2.  When  things  with  life  and  things  without  life  are  com- 
bined, the  gender  varies. 

(a)  Both  as  persons : 

Sez  rfigiaque  dSisis  profiBotl  (sunt),  L.,  xxi.  50, 11  ;  t?ie  king  and  the 
king* s  fleet  set  out. 

(b)  Both  as  things  : 

KSttlrS  inimica  [sunt]  libera  diritfis  et  rfiz,  Cf,  L.,  XLr7.  24, 2;  a  free 
stats  and  a  king  are  natural  enemies. 

3.  When  the  subjects  are  feminine  abstracts  the  predicate 
may  be  a  neuter  Plural  (211,  r.  4). 

Stultitiam  et  intemperantiam  dicimus  esse  fngienda,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  11^ 
39  ;  folly  andwomjt  of  self-control  (we  say)  are  (things)  to  be 

NoTB.— This  nsage  does  not  appear  in  early  Latin,  not  Vxx  CKiAK&Qc^uai 
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287.  Persons. — When  the  persons  of  combined  subjects 
are  different,  the  First  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Second, 
the  Second  to  the  Third  : 

SI  ttl  et  Tullia,  Ifbc  nostra,  valfitis,  ego  et  suftvissimus  CicerO  valemas, 
C,  Fam.f  XIV.  5, 1 ;  */  Tullia,  light  of  my  life,  cmd  you  are  well,  dearest 
Cicero  and  I  are  well. 

Remark. — (a)  In  (Jontrasts,  and  when  each  person  is  considered 
separately,  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  person  of  the  nearest  subject. 

Et  ego  et  CicerO  meus  flSgitSbit,  C.,Att.,iy.  18, 5  ;  my  Cicero  mil 
demayid  it  amd  {so  mil)  1.  BeStS  ylvere  alii  in  alio,  vOs  in  voluptSte 
pOnitis,  C,  Fin.,  11.  27, 86  ;  some  make  a  blessed  life  to  rest  on  one  thing, 
some  on  another,  you  on  pleasure. 

So  regularly  with  disjunctives,  see  285,  n.  1. 

{b)  The  order  is  commonly  the  order  of  the  persons,  not  of  modem 
politeness  :  Ego  et  uxor  mea,  Wife  amd  I, 

2.    Qualification  of  the  Subject. 

288.  The  subject  may  be  qualified  by  giving  it  an  attribute. 
An  attribute  is  that  which  serves  to  give  a  specific  character. 

The  chief  forms  of  the  attribute  are  : 

I.  The  adjective  and  its  equivalents  :  arnicas  certos,  a  surefrietid. 

Remark. — The  equivalents  of  the  adjective  are  :  i.  The  pronouns 
hie,  this,  ille,  that,  etc.  2.  Substantives  denoting  rank,  age,  trade: 
servuB  homS,  a  slave  person  ;  homS  senez,  an  old  fellow  ;  homS  gladistor, 
a  gladiator-fellow;  mnlier  andUa,  a  servant-wench.  3.  The  Genitive 
(360,  i).  4.  The  Ablative  (400).  5.  Preposition  and  case  :  ezcfissiui  0 
vltS,  depa/rture  from  life.  6.  Adverbs,  chiefly  with  substantival  par- 
ticiples :  recte  facta,  good  actions.     7.  Relative  clauses  (505). 

II.  The  substantive  in  apposition  :  CicerO  Orfttor,  Cicero  the  orator, 

I.    ADJECTIVE    ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289.  The  Adjective  Attribute  agrees  with  its  substantive 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  : 

Gknder.  Numbbr. 

Yir  lapifins,  a  wise  m^n,  virl  sapientSs,  wise  men. 

MiUierpnlcbra,  a  beautiful  woman,  mulierfis  pnlchrae,  beautiful  wom,en, 
-Ti  dOnnm,  royal  gift^  rOgia  dAna)  royal  gifts. 
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Cabb. 
Yirl  sapientis,  of  a  wise  mem.  bone  fUI !  good  son  1 

Hulierl  pnlchrae,  for  a  beautiful  woman,    r6gi0  dOnO,  by  royal  gift, 
Virum  sapientem,  wise  man.  mulierSs    polchras,  beautiful 

women. 

290.  The  common  attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives 
agrees  with  the  nearest ;  rarely  with  the  most  important. 

Volusfinus,  vir  et  cOnsilii  mSgnl  et  virtfLtis,  Caes.,  B.  O.y  in.  5,2;  Volu- 
senus,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  valor.  CfLncta  maria  terraeqne  pat9- 
bant,  S.,  C,  lo,  1  ;  all  seas  and  lands  lay  open.  Kulta  alia  castella 
viclque  ant  dfiieta  hostlliter  ant  integpra  in  poteststem  vdnfire,  L.,  ix.  38, 1. 

Remarks. — i.  For  emphasis,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  adj.  is  re- 
peated with  every  substantive.  Sometimes  also  for  rhetorical  reasons 
simply. 

(SemprOniae) moltae  facetiae,  mnltnsqne  lepQs  inerat,  S.,C  25,  5  ;  Sem- 
pronia  had  a  treasure  of  witticisms^  a  treasure  of  charming  talk. 

2.  When  a  substantive  is  construed  with  several  similar  adjectives 
in  the  Sing.,  it  may  be  in  agreement  with  one  in  the  Sing,  or  may 
stand  in  the  PI.,  according  to  its  position  : 

QuSrta  et  H£rtia  legiOnSs,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  19, 1,  but  LegiQ  HSrtia  qnSr- 
taqoe,  C,  Ph  ,  v.  17,  46,  The  fourth  and  Martian  legions. 

Notes.  -1.  A  common  Biimame  is  put  in  the  Plural :  M.  (et)  Q.  CicerOnfiB,  Marcus 
and  Quintus  Cicero;  C,  Cn.,  K.  CarbOnfis,  Gains ^  Gnaeus  (and)  Marcus  Carbo ; 
otherwise,  M.  CicerQ  et  Q-  CicerO,  Marcus  and  Quintus  Cicero. 

2.  Poctsare  free  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  adjective:  Semper  bonOs  nOmenqne 
tuom laodfisqoe manfibunt,  V, ^  , i. 609. 

291.  Position  of  the  Attribute. — i.  When  the  attribute 
is  emphatic,  it  is  commonly  put  before  the  substantive,  other- 
wise in  classical  Latin  ordinarily  after  it.     But  see  676. 

1.  Fugitlvns  servns,  a  runaway  slave  (one  complex). 

2.  Servus  fogitlvus,  a  slave  (that  is)  a  runaway  (two  notions). 
Many  expressions,  however,  have  become  fixed  formulae,  such  as 

clyifl  BOmanus,  Roman  citizen  ;  populns  BOmSnus,  people  of  Home. 
Compare  body  politic,  heir  apparent  in  English. 

Remarks. — i.  Variation  in  the  position  of  the  adj.  often 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.     Thus  res  bonae,  good 
bonae  res,  articles  of  value,  or  good  circumstances; 
matters  ;  nrbSnae  rfis,  witticisms ;  mSnsa  secunda,  a 
mensa,  dessert. 
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2.  Superlatives  which  denote  order  and  sequence  in  time  and  space 
are  often  used  partitively,  and  then  generally  precede  their  substan- 
tive  :  Bumma  aqua,  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  snxnmus  mOns,  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  vfire  prImO,  prlmQ  v6re,  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Similarly  in  mediS  nrbe,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ;  reUqua,  cetera  Graeqia, 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  the  attribute  belongs  to  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  sometimes  after  them  all,  sometimes  after  the  first, 
sometimes  before  them  all. 

Blvitiae,  nOmen,  opSs  vacnae  cOnsiliQ  dfidecoris  plfinae  sunt,  C,  Rep.,  i. 
34, 51  ;  riches,  tiame,  resources  {when)  void  of  wisdom  are  full  of  dis- 
honor. 

For  examples  of  the  other  positions  see  290. 

Numerals. 

292.  Duo  means  simply  two,  ambd,  both  (two  considered 
together),  nterque,  either  (two  considered  apart,  as,  ''  They 
crucified  two  other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,^^  John, 
XIX.  18)  : 

SupplicStiO  ambOruxn  nOmine  et  triumphus  utrlque  d6cr6tus  est,  L.. 
xxvni.  9,  9  ;  a  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  both  and  a  triumph  to 
either  {each  of  the  two)  was  decreed.  Qui  utrumque  probat,  ambObus  d6- 
buit  fltl,  C,  Fin.y  ii.  7, 20  ;  he  who  approves  of  either  ought  to  have 
availed  himself  Of  both. 

Remark. — TTterqne  is  seldom  PL,  except  of  sets  ;  so  with  pltirfilia 
tantnm. 

TTtrlque  {i.e.,  plebis  fautOrSs  et  senStus)  victOriam  crOdfiliter  ezeroebant, 
S.,  C,  38,  4  ;  either  party  (democrats  and  senate)  made  a  cruel  use  of 
victory.  Dnae  faOnmt  AriovistI  nxQrfis:  utraeque  in  eS  faga  perierunt, 
Caes.,  5.(?.,  I.  53,  4  ;  Ariovistus's  wives  were  two  in  number  ;  both  per- 
ished in  that  flight.  ProzimQ  di6  Caesar  6  castrls  utrlsque  cOpiSs  snSs 
edOzit,  Caes.,  ^.6^.,  i.  50,  1. 

On  uterque  with  the  PL,  see  211,  e.  i  ;  with  Gen.,  see  371,  r. 

293.  Mllle,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  Sing,  an  indeclinable  adj.  and  is 
less  frequently  used  with  the  Genitive:  mllle  mllitfis,  rather  than  mllle 
mllitam,  a  thousand  soldiers;  in  the  PL  it  is  a  declinable  substantive, 
and  must   have  the  Genitive  :  duo  milia  mllitum,  two  thousand{s  of) 

soMters  =  /wo  regiments  of  soldiers.      If   a  smaller  number  comes 
between,  the  substaDtive  usually  follows  the  smaW^i  xivx\a.V>^x  % 
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ftria  milia  qnlngentl  eqnitSs, 

J  tria: 
»  1        '^ 


3600  cavalry,  l  *"*  "^*  ©quituxn  et  qulngentl,  but 

equitSs  tria  mllia  qnlngeiitl,  or 
eqnitnin  tria  mllia  qulngentl. 

But  duo  mllia  qulngentl  hostium  in  acid  perifire,  L.,  xxii.  7,3. 

NoTK.— The  use  of  mllle  as  a  substantive  with  the  Part.  Gen.  Is  found  mostly  to 
ante-cIassical  and  post-classical  Latin.  Cicero  and  Caesar  use  it  but  rarely,  and  to 
phrases  such  as  mllle  nummum,  mllle  passuom.    Liyy  is  fonder  of  it. 

294.  Ordinals. — The  Ordinals  are  used  more  often  in 
Latin  than  in  English  ;  thus  always  in  dates  :  annO  ducentd- 
simO  qnftrtd,  in  the  year  20^,  Sometimes  they  are  used  for 
the  cardinals  with  a  carelessness  that  gives  rise  to  am- 
biguity : 

Qoattuor  anni  sunt,  ez  qu9 16  nOn  vidl, 

It  18  four  years,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  (since  I  saw  you), 

QuSrtus  annus  est,  ez  quQ  t6  nOn  vidl. 

It  is  the  fourth  year  (four  years,  going  on  four  years). 

Note.— To  avoid  this  ambiguity  forms  of  incipere,  to  begin^  and  ezlgere,  ft> 
JtrUfih,  seem  to  have  been  used.     Qf.,  Pl.,  Capf.^  qSo ;  riw/.,  i6i. 
On  quisque  with  the  ordinal,  see  318,  s. 

295.  Distributives. — The  distributives  are  used  with  an 
exactness  which  is  foreign  to  our  idiom  wherever  repetition 
is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 

Bis  bina  quot  [sunt]  ?  C.,N.D.,  ii.  i8,  49;  hotv  many  are  twice  two  9 
Scrlptum  eculeum  cum  quinque  pedibus,  pullOs  galllnSceOs  tris  cum  temls 
pedibus  nStOs  esse,  L.,  xxxii.  i,  11 ;  a  letter  was  written  to  say  that  a  colt 
had  been  foaled  with  five  feet  (and)  three  chickens  hatched  with  three 
feet  (apiece). 

With  singuU  the  distributive  is  preferred,  but  the  cardinal  may  be 
used. 

AntOnius  (pollicitus  est)  denariOs  quIngSnOs  singulis  multibus  datflrum, 
C,  Fam.y  X,  32, 4  ;  Antonius  promised  to  give  five  hundred  denarii  to 
each  soldier.  Singulis  censOribus  dSn&ril  trecenti  (so  all  MSS.)  imperStl 
sunt,  C,  Verr.,  11.  55, 137  ;  the  censors  were  required  to  pay  three 
hundred  denarii  apiece. 

Note.— Poets  and  later  prose  writers  often  use  the  distributive  when  the  cardinal 
would  be  the  rule  ;  thus  J)InI  is  not  unfrequently  used  of  a  pair  even  in  Cicebo  :  bInOs 
(ScyphOs)  babfibam,  T'<?;r.,  iv.  14, 32.  When  there  is  an  idea  of  grouping,  the  distribu- 
tive is  often  broken  up  into  a  multiplicative  and  a  distributive  ;  as, 

Carmen  ab  ter  nov6nIs  virginibus  cani  iflss6runt,  L.,  xxxi.  xa,  9 ;  th^  ordered 
«  «hant  to  be  sung  by  thrice  nine  virgins* 
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dare  attempt  to  appec^e  by  gifts  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Tfl  n6  cfide 
malls,  sed  contrS  andentior  It0,  V.,  A,,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfor- 
tunes,  but  go  more  boldly  (than  ever)  to  meet  them. 

Remarks. — i.  NOn  may  be  used  to  negative  a  single  word: 
A  ^6gibu8  nOn  recSdSmns,  C,  Cluent.,  57, 155  ;  let  us  not  recede  from 

{let  us  stick  to)  the  laws.    Opus  poliat  lima,  nOn  ezterat,  Cf,  Quint.,  x.  4, 

4  ;  let  the  file  rub  the  work  up,  tiot  rub  it  out. 

2    Instead  of  n6  with  the  First  Imperative  was  employed  either  nOU 

with  the  Infinitive  (271,  2) ;  or  nS  with  the  Pf.  Subjv.,  but  the  latter  is 

very  rare  in  elevated  prose  (263, 2,  b).    On  nS  with  Pr.  Subjv.  see  263,  2,  a. 

Note.— The  use  of  ii5li  with  the  actual  Impv.  is  found  only  in  Ovid  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  Impv.  by  neqae,  nec,  instead  of  n6ve,  neu,  begins  in  classical  times 
(C,  Att.^  xn.  22, 8),  and  becomes  common  later.  The  use  of  neque  (nec),  nihil^ 
n6m$,  nfLllas  with  the  Subjv.  in  an  Impv.  sense  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 
Potential  Hubjv.  {musU  257,  i)  on  account  of  the  negative. 

271.  Periphrases. — i.  Ctlrft  (cnratd)  ut,  take  care  that ; 
&c  (fexjito)  ut,  cause  that ;  fiuj  (fiujitO),  do,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, are  common  circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Im- 
perative. 

COrS  at  quam  primum  (303,  r.  i)  veniSs,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  10, 1  ;  manage 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Fac  cOgitSs,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  3,  4,  Do  reflect  I 

Notes.— 1.  FaoitO  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  early  Latin,  especially  Plautus  ; 
so  also  ctLrStO. 

2.  Early  Latin  also  shows  vidd  and  viddtO  with  Subjv.  Terence  introduces 
vol9,  velim,  with  Subjv.,  which  is  found  also  in  later  times ;  as,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  Z2, 2. 

2.  CavS  and  cav8  (cav6t5)  ne,  beware  lest,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  nOll,  be  unwilling,  with  the  Infinitive,  are  cir- 
cumlocutions for  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive).  Fac 
ne  is  also  familiarly  used. 

CavS  ffistlnSs,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12,  6  ;  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Tantnm 
cum  fingfis  n6  sis  manifSsta  cav6t0,  Ov.,  A. A.,  in.  801;  only  when  you 
pretendy  beware  that  you  be  not  detected.  NOU,  amSbO,  verberare  lapidem, 
n6  perd&s  nm-TMini^  Pl.,  Cure,  197  ;  doji^t  beat  a  stone,  I  pray  you,  lest 
you  spoil  your  ha/nd.  Fao  n6  qnid  aliud  cHrfis  hOc  tempore,  C,  Fam., 
XVI.  II,  1;  see  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else,  at  this  time. 

Notes.— 1.  Rare  and  confined  to  early  Latin  is  the  use  of  cavfi  with  any  but  the 
second  person.    Cf.  Pi..,  Aut.,  660 ;  Ter.,  And.^  403. 

2.  other  phrases  are  those  with  vidS  US  and  cfirStO  116,  with  Subjv. ;  comperce, 
COmpCsce  with  luf .  (all  ante-classical)  ;  parce,  mitte,  omitte  with  Inf.  (i)oetical  and 
post-cIasBical) ;  nOlim  fvJth  Subjv.  (Cio.) ;  fuge  with  luf.  (noK.) ;  absiste  with  Int 
CVmbb,}. 
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272.  Representatives  of  the  Imperative. — i.  Instead 
of  the  Positive  Imperative,  may  be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  2). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future  Indicative  (243). 

(c)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  3).       * 

2.  Instead  of  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive),  may 
be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive,  with  n6(263,  2,  n.). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with  n6  (263,  2). 

(c)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future,  with  nOn  (243). 

(d)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with 
ne  (263,  3). 

Remark. — The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  employed  when  stress  is  laid  on  the 
contmuance  of  the  action  ;  the  Pf .,  when  stress  is  laid  on  the  completion. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Pf .  Subjv.  in  total  prohibitions  and  passionate 
protests.  ' 

3.  The  Imperative  of  the  Past  is  expressed  by  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (unfulfilled  duties). 
Compare  265,  R. 

DOtem  daretis ;  quaereret  alinm  vimm,  Ter.,  Ph.,  297  ;  you  should 
have  given  her  a  portion  ;  she  should  have  sought  another  match.  GrSs 
Ires  potius,  hodie  hic  cenSrfis.  Vale,  Pl.,  Pers.,  710;  you  ought  rather  to 
have  put  off  going  till  to-morrow,  you  ought  to  (have)  dine{d)  with  us 
to-day.  Good-bye.  (Anything  decided  is  regarded  as  past.)  Fotiiui 
doceret  (causam)  nOn  esse  aequam,  C,  Off.,  iii.  22,  88  ;  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that  the  plea  ivas  not  fair.  Ne  popOscisses  (librOs),  C,  Att., 
II.  I,  3  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  ashed  for  the  boohs. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  Unfulfilled  Duty  and  the  Unreal 
of  the  Past  (597). 

Horeretur;  fteisset  certe  si  sine  maximO  dedecore  potuisset,  C.,Rab. 
Post.,  10,  29;  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  he  ivouhl  certainly  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  {done  so)  loithout  the  greatest  disgrace. 

Note. — The  Plupf .  tense  in  this  usage  is  not  ante-classical. 

273.  Passionate  questions  are  equivalent  to  a  command  : 

N5n  tac6s  ?  Pl.,  Am.,  700  ;  wonH  yon  hold  your  tongue  ?  Qnlntacest 
Why  donH  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  Quin  datis,  si  quid  datis?  Pl.,  Cas., 
765  ;  why  donH  you  give,  if  yon  are  going  to  do  it  ?  (Compare  Fac,  si 
quid  facis,  Mart.,  i.  46, 1.)  Cflr  n5ii  ut  plenus  vltae  convlva  recedis! 
Luce.,  iil  1)38  ;  why  do  you  not  mt/wlraio  as  a  guest  satftd  wVAAxiX^^^I 
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dare  attempt  to  appease  hy  gifts  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Ttt  n6  oed0 
malls,  Bed  oontrfi  audentior  ItO,  V.,  A.,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfor- 
tunes, hut  go  more  boldly  (than  ever)  to  mset  them. 

Remarks. — i.  N5n  may  be  used  to  negative  a  single  word: 
A  iSgiboB  nOn  reofidfinms,  C,  Cluent.,  57, 155  ;  let  us  not  recede  from 

{let  us  stick  to)  the  laws.    Opus  poliat  lima,  n5n  exterat,  Cf  Quint.,  x.  4, 

4  ;  let  the  file  rub  the  work  up,  not  rub  it  out. 

2.  Instead  of  n6  with  the  First  Imperative  was  employed  either  nOU 

with  the  Infinitive  (271,  2) ;  or  n6  with  the  Pf.  Subjv.,  but  the  latter  is 

very  rare  in  elevated  prose  (263,  2,  b).    On  ne  with  Pr.  Subjv.  see  263,  2,  a. 

Note.— The  use  of  n5n  with  the  actual  Impv.  is  found  only  in  Ovid  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  Impv.  by  neque,  neo,  instead  of  n6ve,  neu,  begins  in  classical  times 
(C,  AH.,,  XII.  22, 8),  and  becomes  common  later.  The  use  of  neque  (nec),  nihil, 
n6m6,  nfUlus  with  the  Subjv.  in  an  Impv.  sense  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 
Potential  Subjv.  {must^  257,  i)  on  account  of  the  negative. 

271.  Periphrases. — i.  Ctlra  (cnratd)  ut,  take  care  that ; 
£eu;  (facito)  ut,  cause  that ;  fiuj  (fecitO),  do,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, are  common  circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Im- 
perative. 

CfirS  ut  quam  primum  (303,  r.  i)  veniSs,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  10, 1  ;  manage 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Pac  cOgites,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  3,  4,  Do  reflect  ! 

Notes.— 1.  FacitO  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  early  Latin,  especially  Plautus  ; 
so  also  ctLrStO. 

2.  Early  Latin  also  shows  vidS  and  vidfitO  with  Subjv.  Terencb  introduces 
V0I9,  velimi  with  Subjv.,  which  is  found  also  in  later  times ;  as,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  xa,  2. 

2.  CavS  and  cav8  (cavfito)  ne,  beware  lest,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  nOll,  be  tinwillmg,  with  the  Infinitive,  are  cir- 
cumlocutions for  the  Negative  Imperative  ( Prohibitive) .  Fac 
ne  is  also  familiarly  used. 

Cav8  fSstXnSs,  C,  Fam.^  xvi.  12,  6  ;  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Tantum 
cum  fingSs  n6  sis  manifSsta  cav6t0,  Ov.,  ^.^.,111.  801;  only  when  you 
pretend,  beware  that  you  be  Tiot  detected.  NQU,  amSbO,  verberare  lapidem, 
n6  perdSs  Tna-Tnim^  Pl.,  Cure,  197  ;  donH  beat  a  stone,  I  pray  you,  lest 
you  spoil  your  hand.  Fac  n6  quid  aliud  cllrfis  hOc  tempore,  C,  Fam., 
XVI.  II,  1;  see  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else,  at  this  time. 

N0TK8.— 1.  Rare  and  confined  to  early  Latin  is  the  use  of  cav8  with  any  but  the 
second  person.    Cf.  Pl.,  AtU.,  660 ;  Tbr.,  And.,  403. 

2.  other  phrases  are  those  with  vid6  n6  and  ctlrStO  n6,  with  Subjv. ;  comperce, 

COmpSsce  with  Inf.  (all  ante-classical) ;  parce,  mitte,  omitte  with  Tnf.  ({)oetical  and 

poBt-classical) ;  ndUm  with  Subjv.  (Cic.) ;  fuge  with  luf .  (noa.) ;  absiste  with  Inf. 
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272.  Representatives  of  the  Imperative. — i.  Instead 
of  the  Positive  Imperative,  may  be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  2). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future  Indicative  (243). 

(c)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  3).       * 

2.  Instead  of  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive),  may 
be  employed  : 

{a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive,  with  n6(263,  2,  n.). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with  n6  (263,  2). 

(c)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future,  with  nOn  (243). 

(d)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with 
ne  (263,  3). 

Remark. — The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  employed  when  stress  is  laid  on  ths 
continuance  of  the  action  ;  the  Pf .,  when  stress  is  laid  on  the  completion. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Subjv.  in  total  prohibitions  and  passionate 
protests.  ' 

3.  The  Imperative  of  the  Past  is  expressed  by  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (unfulfilled  duties). 
Compare  265,  R. 

DOtem  darStis;  quaereret  alinm  vimm,  Ter.,P/i.,  297  ;  you  should 
have  given  her  a  portion  ;  she  should  have  sought  another  match.  GrSs 
Ires  potius,  hodiS  hic  cenSrfis.  Vale,  Pl.,  Pers.y  710;  you  ought  rather  to 
have  put  off  going  till  to-morrow,  you  ought  to  (have)  dine(d)  with  us 
to-day.  Oood'bye.  (Anything  decided  is  regarded  as  past.)  Fotiiui 
doceret  (caiuiaiii)  nOn  esse  aequam,  C,  Off.,  iii.  22,  88  ;  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that  the  plea  ivas  not  fair.  N6  popQsdsses  (librOs),  C,  Alt., 
II.  I,  3  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  ashed  for  the  books. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  Unfulfilled  Duty  and  the  Unreal 
of  the  Past  (597). 

Horeretur;  f^isset  cert6  si  sine  mSzimQ  dedecore  potuisset,  Q.,Rah. 
Post.,  10,  29;  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  he  would  certainly  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  {done  so)  without  the  greatest  disgrace. 

Note. — The  Plupf .  tense  in  this  usage  is  not  ante-classical. 

273.  Passionate  questions  are  equivalent  to  a  command  : 

NOn  tacSs  ?  Pl.,  Am.,  700  ;  wonH  you  hold  your  tongue  f  QnlntacCst 
Why  donH  you  hold  your  tongue  9  Quin  datis,  si  quid  datisi  Pl.,  Cas., 
765  ;  why  donH  you  give,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  f  (Compare  Fac,  si 
qnid  fEuds,  Mart.,  i.  46, 1.)  Cflr  n5n  ut  planus  vltae  convlva  rec^s! 
LucB.^  III.  038  ;  why  do  you  not  withdTOAa  as  a  guest  sated  wVAAxiX^^^I 
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274,  Puta,  ut  putE)  for  example^  begins  with  [C]  ad  Her.t  n.  11, 16  (reading 
doubtful) ;  then  H.,  ^S^.,  u.  5, 32,  Qulnte,  puta,  aut  FfibU.  Later  it  becomes  more 
common,  especially  with  the  Jurists.    See  C,  PA.,  11. 6, 15. 

275.  Summary  of  Imperative  Constructions. 

Positive. 

2d  P.  Audi,  hear  thou  ;  audlt5  (legal  or  contingent) ;  audifis  (famil- 
iar) ;  audias  (ideal  Second  Person  chiefly). 
3d  P.  Audits  (legal),  let  him  hear ;  audiat. 

Neg-ative. 

2d  P.  Ne  audi,  hear  not  (poetic) ;  ne  audltO  (legal)  ;  nOn  audiSs  (famil- 
iar) ;  n6  audiSs  (chiefly  ideal)  ;  nOlI  audlre  (common) ;  n6  audlverls  (rarer). 
3d  P.  N6  audits  (legal),  let  him  not  hear ;  n6  audiat ;  ne  audlverit. 

Tenses  of  tlie  Moods  and  Verbal  Substantives. 

276.  The  Indicative  alone  expresses  with  uniform  direct- 
ness the  period  of  time. 

277.  I.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  have  to 
do  with  continued  action,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  with 
completed  action.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  also  used  to 
express  the  attainment, 

2.  In  simple  sentences  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive 
postpone  the  ascertainment  of  the  Predicate  to  the  Future. 
The  action  itself  may  be  Present  or  Future  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive  ;  Present,  Past,  or  Future  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive. 

Credat.    He  may  believe  (now  or  hereafter). 

Crfididerit.  Let  him  have  had  the  belief  (heretofore),  he  may  have 
come  to  the  belief  (now),  he  mxty  come  to  the  &fZj>/ (hereafter). 

3.  In  simple  sentences  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive are  Past  Tenses,  and  regularly  serve  to  indicate  un- 
reality.    (See  597.) 

Note.— A  Snbjv.  of  the  Past,  being  a  future  of  the  past,  gives  a  prospective  (or 
future)  action  the  time  of  which  is  over  (or  past),  bo  that  the  analysis  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Subjv.  shows  the  same  elements  as  the  Periphrastic  Conjugation  with  eram  and 
ful.    Hence  the  frequent  parallel  use.    See  254,  r.  2,  and  597,  R.  3. 

4.  In  dependent  sentences  the  Subjunctive  is  future  if  the 
Jeading  verb  has  a  future  signification  (515,^.  ^^  \  otl^aYwise 
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the  Subjunctive  represents  the  Indicative.     The  tense  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  sequence.     (See  509.) 

278.  The  Imperative  is  necessarily  Future. 

279.  The  Infinitive  has  two  uses : 

1.  Its  use  as  a  Substantive. 

2.  Its  use  as  a  representative  of  the  Indicative. 

280.  The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive.— As  a  Sub- 
stantive the  Infinitive  has  two  tenses.  Present  and  Perfect. 
(See  419.) 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  is  the  common  form  of  the  In- 
finitive, used  as  a  Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  cofitmued 
action. 

{a)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  subject  or  predi- 
cate.    (See  423,  424.) 

Quibosdam  tdtom  hOo  displicet  philosopliSrI,  C,  Fin,^  i.  i,  1 ;  to  some 
this  whole  business  of  metaphysics  is  a  iiuisance, 

{h)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation  {Auxiliary  Verbs,  Verbs  that  help  the  Infinitive 
into  -being  ;  see  423.) 

Cats  servire  qaam  ptLgnSre  mfivnlt,  C,  Att,,  vii.  15,  2  ;  Cato  prefers  to 
he  a  slave  rather  than  to  fight  {being  a  slave  to  fighting). 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  is  comparatively  little  used  as  a 
Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  completed  action,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  attainment, 

{a)  As  a  subject,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  fixed  expressions  or 
in  marked  opposition  to  the  Present. 

Fl^  prOderit  demOnstrasse  rfictam  prOtinus  viam  quam  revocSre  ab 
errOre  iaxn  iSpsOs,  Quint.,  ii.  6,  2  ;  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  have 
pointed  out  the  right  path  immediately  than  to  recall  from  wandering 
those  that  have  already  gone  astray.  [N5n]  tain  torpe  fait  vmcl  quam 
contendisse  decSram  est,  Ov.,  J/.,  ix.  5  ;  Hwas  not  so  7fiu^h  dishonor  to  be 
beaten  as  His  an  honor  to  have  struggled. 

Remarks. — i.  By  a  kind  of  attraction  decuit,  became,  takes  occa- 
sionally a  Pf.  Inf.  (emotional). 

Tunc  fifisse  decuit,  L.,  xxx.  44,  7  ;  that  was  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  becoming  to  weep  {to  have  wept).  Et  firubuisse  decdbat,  Or., 
M.f  IV.  330  ;  the  very  flush  of  sham^  was  deco^miug. 
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2.  So  oportnit,  behoovedy  is  frequently  followed  by  the  Pf .  Part,  pas- 
sive, with  or  without  esse.  This  seeras  to  have  belonged  to  familiar 
style  ;  it  is  accordingly  very  common  in  early  Latin. 

[HOc]  iam  pridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  C,  Cat.^  i-  2,  0  ;  this  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  ago. 

(h)  As  an  object,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  seldom  found 
in  the  active,  except  after  velle,  to  wisJi,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  legal  usage. 

Nfiminem  notS  strSnuI  aut  IgnSvI  mllitis  notSsse  volul,  L.,  xxiv.  16, 11  ; 
I  wished  to  have  marked  {to  markfiyiallyy  to  brand)  no  soldier  with  the 
mark  of  bravery  or  of  cowardice.  Annales,  quibus  crSdidisse  malis,  L., 
XLii.  II,  1.     Neiquis  eorum  bacanal  habuise  velet,  S.  C.  de  Bag. 

Otherwise  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  poets  (after  the  fashion  of  the 
Greek  Aorist  Inf.),  and  usually  with  the  Pf.  and  Plupf.  tenses,  volul, 
etc.y  potui,  dfibneram  (debul). 

FratrSs  tendentes  opac5  Felion  imposuisse  OlympO,  H.,  0.,  iii.  4,  52  ;  The 
brothers  striving  to  pile  Pelion  on  shady  Olympus. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  with  veUe  seems  to  have  approached  often  the  Fiit.  Pf.  in 
force.  A  Pf.  Inf.  after  the  Pr.  of  posse  occurs  very  rarely  :  IfOn  potes  probasse 
nUgSs,  Pl.,  Avl.^  828  ;  see  V.,  -4.,  vi.  78,  and  several  cases  in  Ovid  and  Maktial. 

2.  The  Pf.  Inf.  act.  (subj.  or  obj.)  is  often  found  in  the  i)oet8,  especially  in  elegiac 
poetry,  as  the  first  word  in  the  second  half  of  a  pentameter,  where  it  can  hardly  be  dis~ 
tinguished  from  a  Present,  This  usage  may  be  due  partly  to  analogy  with  verbs  of  wish- 
ing, partly  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  use  of  the  Perfect :  Quam  iuvat  inunltfis 
ventOs  audire  cubantem  Et  dominam  tenerO  detinuisse  sinii !  Tib.,  i.  i,  45. 

8.  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  use  of  dSbeO  with  the  Pf.  Inf.  act.  in  the  Heiiue 
"must  have'':  statim  vlcisse  dSbeO,  C.,ii^o«c. ^m.,23,73;  d€b€s  adnotasse, 
Plin.,  Ep.^  vii.  20, 6. 

{c)  In  the  Passive,   the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used  after 
.  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything 
except  entire  fnlfilment.     See  537. 

[Fatriam]  ezstinctam  cupit,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  24,  66  ;  he  desires  his  country 
blotted  out. 

Here  the  Infinitive  esse  is  seldom  expressed. 

Corinthum  patrfis  vestrl  tdtlus  Graeciae  Itiineii  ezstinctum  esse  volu^unt, 
C,  Imp.,  5,  11  (211,  R.  6). 

NoTB.— This  usage  is  common  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero,  rare,  if  at  all,  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust  ;  and  later  also  it  is  rare,  surviving  chiefly  in  phrapcu.  The  i)rincii)al  verb 
is  V0I9,  less  often  cupiO,  very  rarely  expetO  and  n515. 

281.  The  Infinitive  as  the  Representative  or  the 
Invicative. — As  the  representative  of  the  Indicative,  the 
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Infinitive  has  all  its  Tenses :   Present,  Past,  Future,  and 
Future  Periphrastics. 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  represents  contemporaneous 
actio7i — hence  the  Present  Indicative  after  a  Principal  Tense, 
and  the  Imperfect  after  a  Historical  Tense : 

DicO  eum  venire,  /  say  that  he  %8  coming  ;  dIcSbam  eum  venire,  I  said 
that  he  was  coming, 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  represents  Prior  Action — hence 
the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Indicative  after  a  Principal 
Tense,  and  the  Pluperfect,  Imperfect,  and  Historical  Perfect 
Indicative  after  a  Historical  Tense  : 

DIcO  eum  vfiniBBe,  /  say  that  he  cam>e,  has  come,  used  to  come, 
DIzI  eum  vSnisse,  I  said  that  he  had  come,  used  to  come,  did  come. 

Note.— MeminI,  I  remember,  when  used  of  personal  experience,  commonly  takes 
the  Present :  Tom  m6  rSgem  appeUSrI  S  vObIs  memini,  nunc  tyrannum  vocSrI 
video,  L.,  XXXIV.  31, 13 ;  /  remember  being  styled  by  you  a  king  then,  I  see  that  Jam 
called  a  tyrant  now. 

So  also  rarely  memoriS  teneO,  recorder,  I  remember,  I  recall,  and  ftigit  m6, 1  do 
not  remember.  When  the  experience  is  not  personal,  the  ordinary  construction  is  fol- 
lowed: Memineram  Marium  ad  InfimOrum  hominum  miflerioordiam  cOn- 
ftLgisse,  C,  Sest.,  2a,  50 ;  I  i^emembered  thai  Marius  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy 
qf  a  set  of  low  creatures. 

The  peculiar  construction  with  the  Pr.  arises  from  the  liveliness  of  the  recollection. 
When  the  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bygone,  the  Pf.  may  be  used  even  of  personal 
experience :  M6  memini  IrStum  dominae  turbSsse  capiUOe,  Ov.,  A.A.,  11. 169 ;  / 
rememl)€r  in  my  auger  having  tousled  my  sweethearVs  hair. 

282.  The  Present  Participle  active  denotes  continuance; 
the  Perfect  passive,  completion  or  attainment. 

Note.— The  Latin  is  more  exact  than  the  English  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  So 
the  Pf.  Part,  is  frequently  employed  when  we  use  the  Present ;  especially  in  clas- 
sical prose,  with  verbs  that  indicate  a  condition,  mental  or  physical,  where  the  action 
of  the  participle  is  conceived  as  continuing  up  to,  and  sometimes  into,  that  of  the  lead- 
ing verb,  as  ratus,  thinking ;  veiitMBf  fearing ;  gSvIsuB,  r^oicing,  etc.  This  usaf^ 
spreads  later :   complezus,  embracing ;  hortStuS,  exhorting. 

283.  The  Future  Participle  (active)  is  a  verbal  adjective, 
denoting  capability  and  tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  /  «m,  as  a  periphrastic  tense.  In 
later  Latin  it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect 
Participles,  to  exj^ress  subordinate  relations. 

Notes.— 1.  The  so-called  Fut.  Part,  passive  is  more  properly  called  th^  G^rundiTe, 
And  has  already  been  discussed  (251). 

9.  TJl^e  Supine,  being  without  tenae  relatione,  do«6  uot\x^ol^^\l«(»^ 
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SIMPLE    SENTENCE    EXPANDED. 

284.  The  sentence  may  be  expanded  by  the  micltiplication 
or  by  the  qualfiication,  A,  of  the  subject,  B,  of  the  predicate. 

A. 
1.  Multiplication  of  the  Subject. 

Concord. 

285.  Number. — The  common  predicate  of  two  or  more 
subjects  is  put  in  the  Plural  number  : 

LtLcius  Tarquinius  et  Tullia  minor  iungpintur  n&ptiis,  L.,  i.  46, 9  ; 
Imcius  Tarquinius  and  Tullid  the  younger  are  united  in  marriage. 
Pater  et  mSter  mortul  [sunt],  Tee.,  Eun.,  518  ;  father  and  mother  are 
dead. 

Exceptions. — i.  The  common  predicate  may  agree  with  a  Sing, 
subject  when  that  subject  is  the  nearest  or  the  most  important:  "  My 
flesh  and  my  heart /a*7e^A,"  Psa.,  lxxiii.  26. 

AetSs  et  fOrma  et  super  omnia  BOmSnum  nOmen  t6  ferOdOrem  facit,  L., 
XXXI.  18, 3  ;  your  youth  and  beauty,  and,  above  all,  the  name  of  Roman, 
makes  you  too  mettlesome,  Latagum  saxO  occupat  Ob  faciemque  adversam 
y.,  A.,  X.  698  (323,  N.  2). 

The  agreement  depends  largely  also  upon  the  position  of  the  verb. 
If  it  precedes  or  follows  the  first  subj.,  the  Sing,  is  more  apt  to  stand. 

2.  Two  abstracts  in  combination,  when  conceived  as  a  iiiiit,  take  a 
Sing,  verb:  "When  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you,"  Pro  v.,  i. 
i27. 

BeligiO  et  fides  antepQnStur  amldtiae,  C,  Off,,  iii.  10,  46  ;  let  the 
religious  obligation  of  a  promise  be  preferred  to  friendship. 

So  any  clos6  union  :  **  Your  gold  and  silver  *5  cankered,"  Jas.,  v.  3. 

SenStoB  po'pnlusqne  BOmSnns  intellegit,  C,  JPam.,  v.  8, 2;  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  perceives  (=  Rome  perceives).  Tna  fama  et  gnStae 
▼Ita  in  dubium  veniet,  Ter.,  Ad.,  340  ;  your  good  name  will  he  jeoparded 
and  your  daughter's  life. 

3.  When  the  same  predicate  is  found  with  two  or  jnoro  subjects, 
who  are  conceived  as  acting  independently,  classical  usage  requires 
that  the  predicate  be  in  the  Singular.  Livy  introduces  tlie  PL,  which 
grows,  and  becoines  the  rule  -in  Tacitus  :  PalStium  BOmtdns,  Eemus 
AVentlnom  ad  inaugnrandum  templa  capinnt,  L.,  i.  6,  4. 

Notes.— 1.  Neque— neque,  neither— nor,  allows  the  Pi.  chiefly  when  the  Persons 

juv  different:  Sueo  neaue  ego  neque  tfi  fOoimus,  Tb».,  Ad^^  103 ;  nether  youmrl 
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The  same  te  trnef  but  not  bo  common,  of  et-  et  (as  well  a8\  aut— aut,  €ithei^-4fr, 

2.  A  Sing.  subj.  combined  with  another  word  by  (mm,  toith,  is  treated  propo'ly  as 
a  Singular.  It  ie  treated  as  a  PI.  once  each  I7  Cato,  Tbrenob  {Heaut.^  473),  Ciobbo 
(by  anacoluthon),  Cabbar  {B.  C,  in.  88),  more  often  Xsy  Sallust  and  his  imitators, 
liiYT,  and  later  writers.  VELLErns,  Valebius  M.,  and  Tacitus  follow  the  classical 
usage. 

Sulla  cum  ScIpiOne  ...  16g6s  inter  88  oontulfinmt,  C,  i%.,  xn.  zx,  27.  Ipia 
dux  com  aliquot  prlncipibus  capiuntur,  L.,xxi.6o,7;  the  general  MmsetftoUh 
6ome  qf  the  leaching  men  are  captured, 

3.  In  the  Abl.  Abs.  the  Part,  stands  usually  in  the  PL  with  persons,  usually  in  the 
Shig.  with  things.  C.  GracchO  et  H.  FulviO  FlacoO  int^iieotXs,  S.,  lug.,  16, 2. 
CSritSte  benevolentiSque  soblStS,  C,  Lad.^  37, 102. 

286.  Gender. — When  the  Genders  of  combined  subjects 
are  the  same,  the  adjective  predicate  agrees  in  gender ;  when 
the  genders  are  different,  the  adjective  predicate  takes  either 
the  strongest  gender  or  the  nearest. 

1.  In  things  with  life,  the  masculine  gender  is  the 
strongest ;  in  things  without  life,  the  neuter. 

-  {a)  The  strongest : 

Pater  et  mSter  mortnl  [sunt],  Ter.,  Ev/n.,  518  (285).  Mtbrus  et  porta  di 
caelQ  tScta  erant,  L.,  xxxii.  29, 1 ;  wall  and  gate  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning.    HOc  anima  atque  animus  vinetl  sunt  foedere  semper,  Luce.,  m.  416. 

{b)  The  nearest : 

Convicta  est  MessSlfna  et  Sllius,  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xn.  65  ;  Mesaaiina 
was  convicted  amd  {so  was)  Silius.  Hippolochus  LSrissaeOrumque  dsditum 
est  praesidium,  L.,  xxxvi.  9, 14  ;  Hippolochus  amd  the  Larissaso/n  ga/r* 
rison  (were)  surrendered, 

2.  When  things  with  life  and  things  without  life  are  com- 
bined, the  gender  varies. 

(a)  Both  as  persons  : 

B6z  rfigiaque  dfissis  profecti  (sunt),  L.,  xxi.  50, 11  ;  ths  king  and  the 
king* s  fleet  set  out. 

(b)  Both  as  things  : 

NSttlrS  inimica  [sunt]  libera  cIvitSs  et  r6x,  Cf,  L.,  xliy.  24, 2;  a  free 
state  and  a  king  are  natural  enemies. 

3.  When  the  subjects  are  feminine  abstracts  the  predicate 
may  be  a  neuter  Plural  (211,  r.  4). 

Stultitiam  et  intemperantiam  dicimus  esse  fugienda,  G.,  Fin.,  iii.  xi, 
39  ;  folly  and  wa/nt  of  self -control  {we  say)  are  {things)  to  be  avoided 

» 

ItoTB.— This  Qsagpe  does  not  appear  in  early  Latin,  hot  Vq.  Oii:a%K&  est  ^k3^^^s&« 
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287.  Persoks. — When  the  persons  of  combined  subjects 
are  different,  the  First  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Second, 
the  Second  to  the  Third  : 

SI  tfi  et  TuUia,  lllz  noBtra,  valetis,  ego  et  BuSviBsimiui  CicerO  valemus, 
C,  Fam.,  XIV.  5, 1 ;  i/  TuUia,  light  of  my  life,  and  you  are  well,  dearest 
Cicero  and  I  are  well. 

Remark. — {a)  In  Contrasts,  and  when  each  person  is  considered 
separately,  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  person  of  the  nearest  subject. 

£t  ego  et  CicerO  mens  flSgitSbit,  C.,Att.,i\.  18, 5  ;  my  Cicero  will 
demand  it  a/nd  {so  tuill)  1.  BeStfi  vivere  alii  in  alio,  vOe  in  voluptSte 
pOnitis,  C,  Fin.,  11.  27, 86  ;  soms  make  a  blessed  life  to  rest  on  one  thing, 
some  on  another,  you  on  pleasure. 

So  regularly  with  disjunctives,  see  285,  n.  1. 

(h)  The  order  is  commonly  the  order  of  the  persons,  not  of  modern 
politeness :  Ego  et  uxor  mea,  Wife  a/nd  I. 

2,    Qualification  of  the  Subject. 

288.  The  subject  may  be  qualified  by  giving  it  an  attribute. 
An  attribute  is  that  which  serves  to  give  a  specific  character. 

The  chief  forms  of  the  attribute  are  : 

I.  The  adjective  and  its  equivalents  :  arnicas  certoSi  a  sure  frierid. 

Remark. — The  equivalents  of  the  adjective  are  :  i.  The  pronouns 
hic,  this,  iUe,  that,  etc.  2.  Substantives  denoting  rank,  age,  trade : 
Bervns  hom5,  a  slave  person  ;  homS  senex,  an  old  fellow  ;  homS  gladistor, 
a  gladiator-fellow ;  mulier  anoilla,  a  servant-wench.  3.  The  Genitive 
(360,  i).  4.  The  Ablative  (400).  5.  Preposition  and  case  :  ezcfissiui  9 
vltfi,  departure  from  life.  6.  Adverbs,  chiefly  with  substantival  par- 
ticiples :  r6ct6  facta,  good  actions.     7.  Relative  clauses  (505). 

II.  The  substantive  in  apposition  :  CicerO  Qrfttor,  Cicero  the  orator, 

I.    ADJECTIVE    ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289.  The  Adjective  Attribute  agrees  with  its  substantive 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  : 

Gender.  Number. 

Vir  sapienB,  a  wise  man,  virl  sapientSs,  wise  men. 

Mulier pnldhrsL,  a  beautiful  woman,  mulierfis  pnlchrae,  beautiful  women, 
^^^'am  dOnum,  royal  gift,  rOgla  dfiii&)  ro-yai  g^Y<«. 
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Casb. 
Virl  Bapientis,  of  a  totse  mem.  bone  fill !  good  son  I 

Holier!  polchrae,  for  a  beautiful  woman,    rdgiO  dOnO,  hy  royal  gift. 
Viruin  sapientem,  wise  man.  mnlieres    pnlchrSs,  beautiful 

women. 

290.  The  common  attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives 
agrees  with  the  nearest ;  rarely  with  the  most  important. 

Volusfinns,  vir  et  cOnsilii  mSgnl  et  virtUtis,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  hi.  5, 2  ;  Volu- 
senus,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  valor.  CfLncta  maria  terraeque  patS- 
bant,  S.,  (7.,  10, 1  ;  all  seas  and  lands  lay  opeii.  Multa  alia  castella 
ylclqoe  aut  deieta  hostlliter  ant  Integra  in  poteststem  v6n6re,  L,  ix.  38, 1. 

Remarks. — i.  For  emphasis,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  adj.  is  re- 
peated with  every  substantive.  Sometimes  also  for  rhetorical  reasons 
simply. 

(SemprOniae) mnltae  facetiae,  mnltnsqne  lepQs  inerat,  S.,C,  25,  5  ;  Sem- 
pronia  had  a  treasure  of  uriiticisms,  a  treasure  of  charming  talk. 

2.  When  a  substantive  is  construed  with  several  similar  adjectives 
in  the  Sing  ,  it  may  be  in  agreement  with  one  in  the  Sing,  or  may 
stand  in  the  PI.,  according  to  its  position  : 

(^nSrta  et  Hartia  legiOnSs,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  19, 1,  but  LegiO  HSrtia  qnfir- 
taqoe,  C,  Ph  ,  v.  17,  46,  The  fourth  and  Martian  legions. 

N0TE8.  -1 .  A  common  surname  is  put  in  the  Plural :  M.  (et)  Q.  CicerOnfis,  Marcu» 
and  Quinius  Cicero;  C,  Cn.,  M.  CarbOnfis,  Gaius^  Gnaeus  (and)  Marcus  Carbo; 
otherwise,  M.  GicerO  et  Q-  CicerO,  Marcus  and  QuiiUus  Ciceiv. 

2.  PoelMare  free  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  adjective:  Semper  honOs  nOmenqne 
tunm  laudfisque  manfibunt,  V.,  ^  ,  i.  609. 

291.  Position  of  the  Attribute. — t.  When  the  attribute 
is  emphatic,  it  is  commonly  put  before  tlie  substantive,  other- 
wise in  classical  Latin  ordinarily  after  it.     But  see  676. 

1.  Fu^tlvna  servns,  a  runaway  slave  (one  complex). 

2.  Servns  fa^tlvns,  a  slave  (that  is)  a  runaway  (two  notions). 
Many  expressions,  however,  have  become  fixed  formulae,  such  as 

civis  BOmSnus,  Roman  citizen  ;  popnlus  BOmSnns,  people  of  Rome. 
Compare  body  politic,  heir  apparent  in  English. 

Remarks. — i.  Variation  in  the  position  of  the  adj.  often  causes 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  rfis  bonae,  good  things  ; 
bonae  rCs,  articles  of  value,  or  good  circumstances ;  rfis  nrbSnae,  ci 
matters;  nrbSnae  rfis,  witticisms ;  mfinsa  secnnda,  a  second  table ; 
mfinsa,  dessert. 
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2.  Superlatives  which  denote  order  and  sequence  in  time  and  space 
are  often  used  partitively,  and  then  generally  precede  their  substan- 
tive  :  Bomma  aqna,  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  Bimmiiis  mOns,  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  v8re  prImO,  prImO  v6re,  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Similarly  in  mediS  urbe,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ;  reliqua,  cStera  Oraeqia, 
the  rest  of  Qreece,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  the  attribute  belongs  to  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  sometimes  after  them  all,  sometimes  after  the  first, 
sometimes  before  them  all. 

DIvitiae,  nOmen,  op68  vacoae  cOnsiliO  dedecoris  plenae  sunt,  C,  Rep.,  i. 
34, 51  ;  riches,  name,  resources  {wh&n)  void  of  tvisdom  are  full  of  dis' 
honor. 

For  examples  of  the  other  positions  see  290. 

Numerals. 

292.  Dno  means  simply  two,  ambo,  both  (two  considered 
together),  uterque,  either  (two  considered  apart,  as,  "  They 
crucified  two  other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,^^  John, 
XIX.  18)  : 

SupplicStiO  ambOnun  nOmine  et  triomphiui  utrlque  dficrfitus  est,  L., 
XXVIII.  9,  9  ;  o  thanksgiving  in  the  fuime  of  both  and  a  triumph  to 
either  {each  of  the  two)  was  decreed.  Qui  utrumque  probat,  ambObus  de- 
bnit  tltl,  C,  Fin.f  ii.  7, 20  ;  Ae  who  approves  of  either  ought  to  have 
availed  himself  Of  both. 

Remark. — ^Uterque  is  seldom  PL,  except  of  sets ;  so  with  plQrSlia 
tantum. 

TTtnqne  (i.6.,  plebis  fautOrfis  et  BenStns)  victOriam  crtldeiiter  ezercebant, 
S.,  C,  38,  4  ;  either  party  (democrats  and  senate)  made  a  cruel  use  of 
victory.  Bnae  faGrant  AriovlstI  iiz9r6s :  utraeqne  in  eS  ftigS  periSrunt, 
Caes.,  5.(?.,  I.  53,  4  ;  Ariovistus^s  udves  were  two  in  number  ;  both  per- 
ished in  that  flight.  Proximo  di6  Caesar  6  castrls  utrlsque  cOpiSs  suSs 
edtbdt,  Caes.,5.(?.,  i.  50,  1. 

On  uterque  with  the  PI.,  see  211,  B.  i ;  with  Gen.,  see  371,  R. 

293.  Mflle,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  Sing,  an  indeclinable  adj.  and  is 
less  frequently  used  with  the  Genitive:  xnllle  mllites,  rather  than  mflle 
mllitum,  a  thousand  soldiers ;  in  the  PI.  it  is  a  declinable  substantive, 
and  must   have  the  Genitive  :  duo  milia  mllitum,  two  thousand's  of) 

soMters  =  two  regiments  of  soldiers.      If   a  smaller  number  comes 
between,  the  substaotive  usually  follows  the  sm&lVer  uumber ; 
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ftria  milia  qalngentl  eqoitSB) 
J  tria 


3500  cavalry,  I  *"*  "^*  equitum  et  qulngentl,  but 

eqnitSs  tria  mIlia  qulngentl,  or 
equitom  tria  mIlia  qulngentl. 

But  duo  mIlia  qningentl  hostiom  in  aci6  perifire,  L.,  xxii.  7, 3. 

Note.— The  uee  of  mllle  as  a  Bubetantive  with  the  Part.  Gen.  is  found  moetly  fai 
suite-claeeical  and  poet-classical  Latin.  Cicero  and  Caesar  use  it  but  rarely,  and  in 
phrases  such  as  mllle  nummnm,  mllle  passniim.    Liyt  is  fonder  of  it. 

294.  Ordinals. — The  Ordinals  are  used  more  often  in 
Latin  than  in  English  ;  thus  always  in  dates  :  annd  ducente- 
simO  qnartO,  in  the  year  204»  Sometimes  they  are  used  for 
the  cardinals  with  a  carelessness  that  gives  rise  to  am- 
biguity : 

(^nattuor  anni  ennt,  ex  qu9  t6  nOn  vidl, 

It  is  four  years,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  (since  I  saw  you), 

doSrtiLB  annoB  est,  ez  qnO  te  nOn  vidl. 

It  is  the  fourth  year  {four  years,  going  on  four  years). 

Note.— To  avoid  this  ambiguity  forms  of  incipere,  to  begin ^  and  ezigere,  to 
finish,  seem  to  have  been  used.     Cf.,  Pl.,  Capt.^  980 ;  Cist.^  161. 
On  qnieque  with  the  ordinal,  see  318, 3. 

295.  Distributives, — The  distributives  are  used  with  an 
exactness  which  is  foreign  to  our  idiom  wherever  repetition 
is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 

Bis  bina  quot  [sunt]  1  C.,N.D.,  11. 18,  49;  hotv  many  are  twice  (wo  9 
Scrlptum  ecoleam  cum  quinque  pedibus,  pullOs  gaUlnficeds  tris  cum  temls 
pedibus  nStOs  esse,  L.,  xxxii.  i,  11 ;  a  letter  was  urritten  to  say  that  a  colt 
had  been  foaled  with  five  feet  (and)  three  chickens  hatched  with  three 
feet  {apiece). 

With  sing^iU  the  distributive  is  preferred,  but  the  cardinal  may  be 
used. 

AntOnius  (pollicitus  est)  denSriOs  quIngenOe  singulis  mllitibus  datflrum, 
C,  Fam.y  X.  32, 4  ;  Antonius  promised  to  give  five  hundred  denarii  to 
each  soldier.  Singulis  c6ns9ribus  d6n&ril  trecenti  (so  all  MSS.)  imperStl 
sunt,  C,  Verr.,  11.  55, 137  ;  the  censors  were  required  to  pay  three 
hundred  denarii  apiece. 

Note.— Poets  and  later  prose  writers  often  use  the  distributive  when  the  cardinal 
would  be  the  rule  ;  thus  Ji)InI  is  not  unfrequently  used  of  a  pair  even  in  Cicero  :  bInOs 
(SCypbOs)  babSbam,  Veir.,  iv.  14, 32.  When  there  is  an  idea  of  grouping,  the  distribu- 
tive is  often  broken  up  into  a  multiplicative  and  a  distributive ;  as. 

Carmen  ab  ter  nov6nIs  virginibus  canl  iOssSrunt,  L.,  xx2i.  za,  9 ;  they  ordenA 
a  thanl  to  he  sung  by  thrice  nine  virgim. 
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On  fha  other  hand,  prose  Bometimes  shows  a  cardinal  when  exact  usage  would 
require  a  distributive.    So  regularly  mllia. 

MIlia  talentom  per  dnodecim  annOs  (dabitiB),  L.,  xxxvn.  45, 15. 
On  the  distributives  with  pltlralia  tantaoii  see  97,  b.  3. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 

296.  Comparative. — The  comparative  degree  generally 
takes  a  term  of  comparison  either  with  qnam,  than,  or  in  the 
Ablative  : 

Ign0rati5  fatHrOnim  malQrum  Utilior  est  quam  scientia,  C,  Div.,  11.  9, 
23 ;  ignorance  of  future  evils  is  better  than  knowledge  (of  them).  Nihil 
est  virtUte  amSbilins,  C,  Lael.,  8, 28  ;  nothing  is  more  lovable  than 
virtue. 

Remarks. — i.  (a)  The  Abl.  is  used  only  when  the  word  with  qtuun 
would  stand  in  the  Nom.  or  Ace.  (644). 

Caesar  minor  est  \  ^'^^"^    ompenis,  /  Qfj^^gQ^jr  ^g  younger  than  Pompey. 

i  PompeiO,  ) 

Caesarem  plOs  amfimos  \  ^'^  Pompfiium,  )  we  love  Caesar  more  than 

( Foiiip6i5,  )       Pompey. 

In  the  second  example  the  use  of  the  Abl.  may  give  rise  to  am- 
biguity, as  the  sentence  may  also  mean  "w;e  love  Caesar  more  than 
Pompey  loves  him.''  This  ambiguity  is  always  present  when  adverbs 
are  used,  and  hence  good  prose  avoids  using  a  comparative  adv.  with 
an  Ablative.     See  11.,  S..,  i.  i,  97. 

(6)  With  cases  other  than  Nom.  or  Ace,  quam  is  regularly  used  to 
avoid  ambiguity. 

Anulls  nostrls  plQs  quam  animis  creditur,  Sen  ,  Ben.,  11 1  15,  3  (217). 

2.  The  Abl.  is  very  common  in  negative  sentences  and  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  negative  relative  sentences. 

Folybium  sequamur,  qu5  n6m5  fait  dlligentior,  C,  Rep  ,  11  14,  27  ;  let 
us  follow  Polybius,  than  whom  no  one  was  more  careful. 

3.  Measure  of  difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

4.  Quam  is  often  omitted  after  plfus,  ampUns,  more,  and  minus,  lessy 
and  the  like,  without  affecting  the  construction  : 

HominI  miserO  plOs  quIngentOs  colaphOs  InfrC^t  milil,  Ter.,  Ad.,  199  ; 
he  has  dealt  me,  luckless  creature^  more  than  five  hundred  crushing 
boxes  on  the  ear.  Spatium  est  nOn  amplius  pedum  s^scentOrum,  Caes., 
B.C.,  I.  38,  5  ;  the  space  is  not  more  than  (of)  six  hundred  feet. 

But  the  normal  construction  is  not  excluded  : 

Fal^  nOn  istior  pedibus  quInquSgintS,  Caes.,  B,  G.,  vii.  19, 1 ;  a  swamp 
m4  broader  than  fifty  feet  (or  pedes  quinquagintS).  Nostrl  mllit6s  amplius 
^'"^*tuor  pdgBSvSmntf  Caes.,  B.O,^  iv.  37^3. 
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5.  In  statements  of  age  we  may  have  a  variety  of  expressions  ;  thus, 
more  them  thirty  years  old  may  be  : 

1.  NStos  plfLs  (qnam)  trIgintS  annOe.    3.  MSior  (qtuun)  trljg;mts  axmOe  nStns. 

2.  irsta8pl1l8trIgintSaiml8(rare).      4.  MSior  trlgintS  annlB  (nStos). 

5.  MSior  trlg^tS  annQnun. 

6.  On  the  combination  of  the  comparative  with  opIniOne,  opinion, 
■p6,  h^>pe,  and  the  like,  see  398,  n.  1. 

Notes. — 1.  Verbs  and  other  words  involving  comparison  sometimes  have  the  Abl. 
where  another  construction  would  be  more  natural.  Thus,  mSlle,  topr^er  (poet,  and 
post-classical),  aequ6,  adaequfi,  equaUy  (early  and  late),  alius,  other  (mainly  poetic 
and  rare):  NflllOs  his  mSUem  IfLdOs  spectSsse,  H.,  8.,  n.  8, 79.  (^ul  m6  in  terrS 
aequfi  forttlnStus  erit  1  Pl.,  Cure.,  141.  N6  put6s  alium  sapiente  bonOque 
beStum,  Ep.,  1. 16, 20. 

2.  Instead  of  the  Abl.,  the  Gren.  is  found  occasionaUy  in  late  Latin. 

3.  Instead  of  quam  or  the  Abl.,  prepositional  uses  with  the  positive  are  often  found; 
as  prae,  in  comparison  with,  praeter,  ante,  beyond ;  also  suprS  quam.  Poetical 
is  the  circumlocution  with  quSlis,  as  Hor.,  Epod.,  5,  59.  Inferior  is  sometimes  con- 
strued with  the  Dat.,  according  to  the  sense  ;  inferior  to  instead  of  lower  than, 

4.  Atque  for  quam  is  mainly  poetical ;  see  644,  n.  2. 

297.  Standard  of  Comparison  omitted, — When  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  omitted,  it  is  supplied  :  i .  By  the  eon- 
text  ;  2,  By  the  usual  or  proper  standard  ;  3.  By  the  opposite. 

1.  By  the  context : 

Solent  reges  FersSrum  pltlrfis  uxOrfis  habere,  Cf.  C,  Verr,,  iii.  33,  76; 
the  kings  of  Persia  usually  have  more  toives  [than  one]. 

2.  By  the  proper  standard  : 

SenectfLs  est  nStOrS  loquSdor,  C,  Cat,M.y  16,  55,  Old  age  is  naturally 
rather  (or  too)  talkative. 

3.  By  the  opposite  : 

Quifisse  erit  melius,  L.,  jit.  48,  3  ;  it  will  he  better  to  be-perfectly- 
quiet  (than  to  make  a  disturbance). 

298.  Disproportion. — Disproportion  is  expressed  by  the 
comparative  with  quam  pro,  than  for,  and  the  Ablative,  or 
with  quam  ut,  that,  or  quam  qui,  who,  and  the  Subjunctive  : 

Minor  caedfis  quam  prS  tantS  victOriS  fait,  L.,  x,  14,  21  ;  the  loss  was 
{too)  small  for  so  great  a  victory.  Quis  nOn  intellegit  Canachl  sXgna  ri- 
gidiOra  esse  quam  ut  imitentur  vfiritStem  1  C,  Br,,  18,  70  ;  who  does  not 
perceive  that  Canachus^  figures  are  too  stiff  to  imitate  the  truth  of 
nocture  f  MSior  sum  quam  cul  possit  Fortflna  nocfire,  Ov.,  Jtf.,  vi.  195';  1 
am  too  great  for  Fortune  possibly  to  hurt  me. 
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Remark. — Disproportion  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  positive  in 
combination  with  prepositional  phrases,  etc. :  prO  multitHdine  angustX 
flnfiBy  Caes.,  B.O.,  I.  2,  5  ;  botmdaries  too  small  for  their  multitude. 

N0TB8. — 1.  The  constructioiiB  quam  prO  and  qoam  qui  are  both  poBt-Ciceronian. 

2.  The  nt  is  frequently  omitted  after  quam,  as :  DolSbella  celerins  AsiS  [ex- 
cSssit],  qnam  eO  praesidium  addGcI  potuisset,  C ,  Fam ,  xii.  15,  l.  This  is  espe- 
cially common  after  potins  quam. 

299.  Two  Qualities  compared. — When  two  qualities  of  the 
same  substantive  are  compared,  we  find  either  magis  and 
quam  with  the  positive,  or  a  double  comparative  : 

Celer  tnns  disertns  magis  est  qnam  sapiens,  C,  J/^.,  x.  i,4 ;  your 
(friend)  Celer  is  eloquent  rather  than  wise — more  eloquent  than  vrise. 
AefLtiOrem  s6  qnam  OrnStiOrem  [vnlt],  C,  Opt.  Oen.,  2,  6  ;  he  urishes  to  he 
acute  rather  than  ornate. 

Notes. — 1.  There  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  two  expressions.  In  the 
latter  turn,  which  is  found  first,  but  rarely,  in  Cicero,  the  second  comparative  is  merely 
attracted  into  the  same  form  as  the  first.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  adverb : 
fortins  qnam  fBlIcins,  tvith  more  bravery  than  good  luck. 

2.  Post- Augustan  Latin  shows  occasionally  the  comparative  followed  by  qnam,  and 
the  positive :  Nimia  pietas  vestra  Serins  qnam  considerate  ezcitSvit,  Tag.,  it.  , 
1.83. 

300.  Restriction  to  the  Comparative. — When  but  two 
objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  exhausts  the  degrees 
of  comparison,  whereas,  in  English,  the  superlative  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  idea  of  duality  is  emphatic. 

NStfl  maior,  the  eldest  (of  two),  the  elder  ;  nfitfl  minor,  t?ie  youngest, 
the  younger.    Prior,  the  first ;  posterior,  the  last. 

PosteriOrSs  c0gitSti5n68,  nt  Sinnt,  sapientiOrfis  solent  esse,  C,  Ph.,  xii. 
2,  5  ;  afterthoughts,  as  the  saying  is,  are  usually  the  urisest. 

Remark. — The  same  rule  applies  to  the  interrogative  nter,  which 
of  two  f  {whether  T)  :  Ex  dn5bns  nter  dignior  1  ex  plliribns,  quis  dlgnis- 
simns  1  Quint.,  vii.  4, 21  ;  of  two,  which  is  the  worthier  ?  of  more  (than 
two),  which  is  the  worthiest  f 

Note.— Qnis  is  rarely  used  instead  of  nter,  as  C,  Fam.,  vi.  3, 1 ;  V.,  A.,  xii.  725. 

301.  Comparative  Strengthened.  The  comparative  is  often  strength- 
ened during  the  classical  period  by  the  insertion  of  etiam,  even  ;  later 
also  by  adhtlo,  still.  Mnltd  is  properly  the  Ablative  of  difference,  and 
is  the  normal  form  until  the  time  of  Veegil,  when  its  place  is  taken 
largely  by  longe,  except  in  Horace,  who  retains  mnltO.  Ante-classical 
and  post-classical  Latin  occasionally  doubles  the  comparative  :  magis 

dnJaiuM,  Pl,,  Stick.,  6gg.     Kihil  invenite  magis  liOc  certO  certins,  Pl., 
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Copt,  643.     Even  in  Cicero  a  word  involving  Preference  is  sometimes 
strengthened  by  potins : 

[Themistoell  fnit]  opt&bilios  obllvXacI  posse  potios  quam  meminisse,  C, 
Or,,  II.  74,  300  ;  Themistocles  thought  it  (more)  preferable  to  be  able  to 
forget  (rather)  than  to  be  able  to  remember. 

302.  Superlative. — The  Latin  superlative  is  often  to  be 
rendered  by  the  English  positive,  especially  of  persons : 

Qolntus  Fabios  MSximns,  Quintus  Fabius  the  Oreat.  MSximO  impetH, 
mSiOre  fortOnS,  L.,  xxviii  36,  2  ;  vnth  great  vigor,  with  greater  luck. 
Tarn  fellz  68868  quam  lOrmOstssima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  1.  8, 27  ;  would  thou 
wert  fortunate  as  (thou  art)  fair. 

303.  Superlative  Strengthened. — The  superlative  is  strengthened  by 
nmltO,  much  (especially  in  early  Latin) ;  longe,  by  far  (the  normal  usage 
in  the  classical  period);  vel,  even;  Unns,  tinus  omnium,  one  above  all 
others;  quam  (with  adverbs  and  adjectives),  quantus  (with  mSximus),  ut 
(with  adverbs) — potest,  potuit,  as— as  possible. 

£x  Britannls  omnibus  long6  sunt  htlmSnissimI  qui  Cantium  incolunt, 
Oaes.,  B.G.,  V.  14, 1;  of  all  the  Britons  by  far  the  most  cultivated  are 
those  that  inhabit  Kent.  FrOtagorSs  sophistSs  ilUs  temporibus  vel  mSzi- 
mus,  C,  N.D.,  I.  23,  63;  Protagoras,  the  very  greatest  sophist  (=  pro- 
fessor of  wisdom)  in  those  times.  Urbem  finam  mibl  amfftiyinjiLni  dScUnfivI, 
C,  Plane.,  41, 97;  I  turned  aside  from  a  city  above  all  others  friendly 
to  me.  (Caesar)  quam  aequissimO  locO  potest  castra  commflnit,  Caes.  ,B.G., 
V.  49,  7 ;  Caesar  fortifies  a  camp  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  possible. 

Remarks. — i.  The  omission  of  potest  leaves  quam  with  the  super- 
lative, which  becomes  a  regular  combination :  as  (great)  as  possible, 

2.  For  tam,  tantum,  with  positive  followed  by  quam,  quantum  qui,  and 
the  superlative,  see  642,  r.  5. 

PRONOUNS. 
I.    Personal  Pronouns. 

304.  I.  The  personal  Pronoun  is  usually  omitted  when  it 
is  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  see  207. 

2.  The  Genitive  forms,  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  used 
mainly  as  Objective  Genitives ;  see  364,  N.  2. 

(MSrcelUnus)  s6  Scerrimum  tul  d6f6ns0rem  fore  ostendit,  C,  Fam.,  i.  i, 
2  ;  Marcellinus  showed  that  he  would  be  your  keenest  defender. 

Notes.— 1.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  for  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  very  rare  :  [IfLppiter, 
cflstQs]  hHius  urbis  So  vestrum,  Cf.  C,  Cat.,  iii.  12, 29. 

2.  The  Possessive  pronouns  sometimes  are  found  in  place  of  this  Genitive  :  Neque 
neclegentiS  tua  neque  odiO  id  f6cit  tuO,  Tsr.,  P/t.,  v>i6\  \sa  d\d  th.^  iv/at}ver  jTonv 
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nsglect  of  thee  nor  from  h(Ured  of  thee.    Vester  oOnspeetns  reficit  et  recreat  men- 
tem  meam,  C,  Ptanc.y  z,  2 ;  the  sight  qfyaa  r^eshes  and  renews  my  spirits. 
"  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  "    Mal.,  1.6. 

3.  The  Genitive  forms,  nostmm  and  vestanm,  are  used  jtar- 

titively ;  see  364,  R. 

T6  ad  m6  venire  uterqne  nostrum  capit,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  33,  2  ;  each  of 
U8  two  desires  that  you  should  come  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  80  regularly  also  in  certain  phraseological  uses  which  may  be  partitive 
at  basis.  Freqnentia  vestnun,  cOnsSnsns  vestmm,  regularly  in  combination  with 
omniTUn  (364,  b.),  and  occasionally  when  the  Possessive  is  more  natural ;  is  enim 
splendor  est  vestnun,  C,  Att.^  vii.  13A,  3. 

2.  For  a  Part.  Gen.  of  the  third  person  (reflexive)  a  circumlocution  must  be  used,  such 
as  ex  S6  or  the  Possessive  snOnun. 

2.    Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

306.  Hlc,  this  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  First  Person), 
refers  to  that  which  is  nearer  the  speaker,  and  may  mean  : 

1.  The  speaker  himself  :  hlc  homS  =  ego,  Pl.,  Trin.,  11 15. 

2.  The  persons  with  whom  the  speaker  identifies  himself,  e.  g.,  the 
judges  in  a  suit  at  law:  si  ego  IiQb  nSvI,  if  I  know  these  men  (=  the  jury). 

3.  The  most  important  subject  immediately  in  hand  :  hlc  sapiens 
d6  qu5  loqnor,  C,  Ac,  n.  33,  105  ;  this  (imaginary)  vrise  mem  of  whom 
I  am  speakmg, 

4.  That  in  which  the  speaker  is  peculiarly  interested  :  h5c  stndinm, 
this  pursuit  of  mine,  of  ours, 

5.  That  which  has  just  been  mentioned :  haec  hSctenos,  these  things 
thus  far  =  so  much  for  that. 

6.  Very  frequently,  that  which  is  about  to  be  mentioned :  his  con- 
didOnibns,  on  the  following  terms, 

7.  The  current  period  of  time  :  hlc  difis,  to-day  ;  haec  nox,  the  night 
just  past  or  just  coming  ;  kic  mGnsis,  the  current  month. 

306.  Iste,  that  (of  thine,  of  yours),  refers  to  that  which 
belongs  more  peculiarly  to  the  Second  Person  (Demonstrative 
of  the  Second  Person)  : 

Perfer  istam  mHitiam,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  11,  2  ;  endure  that  military 
service  of  yours.  AdventfL  tuO  ista  snhsellia  vacnefacta  snnt,  C,  Cat.,  i. 
7, 16  ;  at  your  approach  the  benches  in  your  fieighborhood  were  vacated. 

Note.— The  supposed  contemptuous  character  of  iste  arises  from  the  refusal  to 
take  any  direct  notice  of  the  person  under  discussion,  "  the  person  at  whom  one  speaks 
or  points,"  and  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hic  and  ille,  but  less  common. 

307.  Die,  that  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  Third  Person), 
denotes  that  which  is  more  remote  from  the  speaker,  and  is 

n£Lui  used  in  contrast  to  hlc,  this. 
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861m6illeadmonuit,  C,  Or.,  in.,  55,  309  ;  that  {yon)  awn  reminded rtie, 
Q.  Catnlns  nOn  antlquO  illo  mOre  sed  hOc  nostrO  6rndltas,  C,  Br,,  35, 132; 
i^.  Catulus,  a  cultivated  man,  not  after  the  old-fashioned  standard  of  a 
by-gone  time  (ill5)  but  by  the  standard  of  to-day  (hOc). 

Die  may  mean  : 

1.  That  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  (often  ille  qnidem): 
iUud  quod  initio  vObIsprOposiiI,C.,  Font.,  7, 17;  that  which  I  propounded 
to  you  at  first. 

2.  That  which  is  well  known,  notorious  (often  put  after  the  substan- 
tive) :  tfistnla  ilia,  that  (notorious)  potsherd  =  institution  of  ostracism  ; 
iUud  SolOniS)  that  (famous  saying)  of  Solon's. 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  recalled  :  iUnd  imprimis  mIrSbile,  th^t  (which 
I  am  going  to  remind  you  of)  is  especially  wonderful, 

4.  That  which  is  expected  : 

nia  diss  veniet  mea  qua  Iflg^bria  pQnam)  Ov.,  Tr,,  iv.  2, 73  ;  ths  day 
will  come  wheti  I  shall  lay  aside  (cease)  my  mournful  strains. 

Kemarks. — I.  Hic  and  ille  are  used  together  in  contrasts  :  as,  ths 
latter — the  former,  the  former — the  latter. 

(a)  When  both  are  matters  of  indifference  the  natural  signification  is 
observed  :  hlc,  the  latter  ;  ille,  the  former, 

ignSvia  corpus  hebetat,  labor  firmat ;  ilia  mSttbram  seneottltem,  hie 
longam  adolSscentiam  reddit,  Cels.,  i.  i;  laziness  weakens  the  body,  toil 
strengthens  it ;  the  one  (the  former)  hastens  old  age,  the  other  (the  \Q.\r 
ter)  prolongs  youth. 

(b)  When  the  former  is  the  more  important,  hie  is  the  former,  ille,  the 
latter : 

Melior  tutiorque  est  certa  p&x  quam  spSrata  Victoria  ;  haec  in  nostrS, 
ilia  in  deOrum  manH  est,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19  ;  better  and  safer  is  certain  peace 
than  hoped-for  victory  ;  the  former  is  in  our  hand{s),  the  latter  in  the 
hand{s)  of  the  gods. 

2.  Hlc  et  ille ;  ille  et  ille ;  ille  aut  ille,  this  mail  and  (or)  that  man  = 
one  or  two. 

NOn  dicam  hOc  signum  ablatum  esse  et  illud;  hOc  dIcO,  ntillum  t6 
signum  rellquisse,  C,  Verr.,  1.  20,  53  ;  I  will  not  say  that  this  statue  was 
taken  off  and  that ;  (what)  /  say  (is)  this,  that  you  left  no  statue  at  all. 

3.  The  derived  adverbs  retain  the  personal  relations  of  blc,  iste,  ille: 
blc,  here  (where  I  am)  ;  hinc,  hence  (from  where  I  am)  ;  hfic,  hither 
(where  I  am)  ;  istic,  there  (where  you  are)  ;  ilUc,  there  (where  he  is),  etc. 

4.  The  Demonstratives  hlc,  iste,  ille,  and  the  Determinative  is,  are 
often  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed.  The  second  member  is  then  in- 
troduced by  sed,  sed  tamen  (more  rarely  tamen,  vfirum,  autem,  vSrO),  vfirum- 
tamen,  and  sometimes  is  added  asyndetically.  The  sentence  often  re- 
quires that  either  the  demonstrative  or  the  particle  be  left  un.tttw;\si363«*- 
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287.  Persons. — When  the  persons  of  combined  subjects 
are  different,  the  First  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Second, 
the  Second  to  the  Third  : 

SI  tfL  et  Tnllia,  IfLz  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  saSvissimns  CicerO  vaiemnS) 
C,  Fam.,  XIV.  5, 1 ;  */  Tullia,  light  of  my  life,  cmd  you  are  well,  dearest 
Cicero  and  I  are  well, 

Remaek. — (a)  In  (Jontrasts,  and  when  each  person  is  considered 
separately,  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  person  of  the  nearest  subject. 

£t  ego  et  CioerO  mens  flSgitfibit)  Q.,Att.yiY.  18, 5  ;  my  Cicero  will 
demand  it  amd  (so  will)  1.  BeStS  vXvere  alii  in  alio,  vOb  in  voluptSte 
pOnitis,  C,  Fin.,  11.  27, 86  ;  aom^  make  a  blessed  life  to  rest  on  one  thing, 
some  on  another,  you  on  pleasure. 

So  regularly  with  disjunctives,  see  285,  n.  1. 

(ft)  The  order  is  commonly  the  order  of  the  persons,  not  of  modem 
politeness :  Ego  et  uxor  mea,  Wife  ami  I. 

2,    Qualification  of  the  Subject. 

288.  The  subject  may  be  qualified  by  giving  it  an  attribute. 
An  attribute  is  that  which  serves  to  give  a  specific  character. 

The  chief  forms  of  the  attribute  are  : 

I.  The  adjective  and  its  equivalents  :  amicus  certiu,  a  sure  frierid. 

Remaek. — The  equivalents  of  the  adjective  are  :  i.  The  pronouns 

hic,  this,  ille,  tliat,  etc.      2.  Substantives  denoting  rank,  age,  trade: 

senms  homS,  a  slave  person  ;  homS  senex,  an  old  fellow  ;  liomS  gladistor, 

H  a  gladiator-fellow ;  mulier  andlla,  a  servant-wench.     3.  The  Genitive 

(360,  i).  4.  The  Ablative  (400).  5.  Preposition  and  case  :  ezcfissus  9 
vltfi,  departure  from  life,  6.  Adverbs,  chiefly  with  substantival  par- 
ticiples :  r6ct6  facta,  good  actions.    7.  Relative  clauses  (505). 

II.  The  substantive  in  apposition  :  CicerO  Qrfttor,  Cicero  the  orator. 


I.    ADJECTIVE    ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289.  The  Adjective  Attribute  agrees  with  its  substantive 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  : 

Gbndbb.  Numbsb. 

Vir  sapiens,  a  udse  m^n,  yirl  sapientCs,  ufise  men. 

Mulier pulcbra,  a  beautiful  womxm,  mulierfis  palchrae,  beautiful  women, 
Mginm  dOnnm,  royal  gift,  rfigia  ^Xsaa^  rcyal  gifts. 
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Casb. 
Virl  sapientis,  of  a  wise  mam,.  bone  fill !  good  son  / 

Mulierl  pulchrae,  for  a  heaidiful  woman,    rSgiO  dOnO,  hy  royal  gift, 
Virum  sapientem,  wise  man.  mulierSs    palchrSs,  beautiful 

women. 

290.  The  common  attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives 
agrees  with  the  nearest ;  rarely  with  the  most  important. 

Volusenus,  vir  et  cOnsilii  mSgnl  et  virtUtiB,  Caes.,  B.  O.,  in.  5, 2  ;  Volii- 
senus,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  valor.  GUncta  maria  terraeque  patS- 
bant,  S.,  C.f  10, 1  ;  all  seas  and  lands  lay  open.  Malta  alia  castella 
vlolque  aut  dSlfita  hostiUter  ant  Integra  in  potestStem  YSnere,  L.,  ix.  38, 1. 

Remarks— I.  For  emphasis,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  adj.  is  re- 
peated with  every  substantive.  Sometimes  also  for  rhetorical  reasons 
simply. 

(SemprOniae) mnltae  facetiae,  mnltnsqne  lepQa  inerat,  S.,(7.,  25,  5  ;  Sem- 
pronta  had  a  treasure  of  witticisms^  a  treasure  of  charming  talk. 

2.  When  a  substantive  is  construed  with  several  similar  adjectives 
in  the  Sing  ,  it  may  be  in  agreement  with  one  in  the  Sing,  or  may 
stand  in  the  PI.,  according  to  its  position  : 

QuSrta  et  MSrtia  legiOnfis,  C,  Fam.y  xi.  19, 1,  but  LegiO  MSrtia  qnSr- 
taqne,  C  ,  Ph  ,  v.  17,  46,  The  fourth  and  Martiaii  legions. 

Notes.  -1.  A  common  Bumame  is  put  in  the  Plural :  M.  (et)  Q.  GicerOnfis,  Marau 
and  Quinius  Cicero ;  C,  Cn.,  M.  CarbOnfis,  Gaim^  Gnaeus  (and)  Mai-cus  Carbo  ; 
otherwise,  M.  CicerO  et  Q-  CicerO,  Marcus  and  QuitUus  Cicero. 

2.  PoelB  are  free  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  adjective :  Somper  honOB  nOmenqne 
tonm  laodSsque  manSbunt,  V.,  A  ,  1. 609. 

291.  Position  of  the  Attribute. — i.  When  the  attribute 
is  emphatic,  it  is  commonly  put  before  the  substantive,  other- 
wise in  classical  Latin  ordinarily  after  it.     But  see  676. 

1.  Fugitlvns  servnS)  a  runaway  slave  (one  complex). 

2.  Servns  fogitlvus,  a  slave  (that  is)  a  runaway  (two  notions). 
Many  expressions,  however,  have  become  fixed  formulae,  such  as 

civis  ROmanns,  Roman  citizen  ;  popnlns  ROmanns,  people  of  Home. 
Compare  body  politic,  heir  apparent  in  English. 

Remarks. — i.  Variation  in  the  position  of  the  adj.  often  causes 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  rSs  bonae,  good  things  ; 
bonae  rSs,  articles  of  value,  or  good  circumstances  ;  rfis  nrbSnae,  city 
matters  ;  nrbSnae  r6s,  witticisms  ;  mensa  seounda,  a  second  table ;  secnnclA 
mQnsa,  dessert. 
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2.  Superlatives  which  denote  order  and  sequence  in  time  and  space 
are  often  used  partitively,  and  then  generally  precede  their  substan- 
tive  :  somina  aqua,  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  sumxnns  mOns,  tlie  top  of 
the  mountain ;  v8re  prImO,  prImO  v6re,  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Similarly  in  mediS  nrbe,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ;  reliqua,  cetera  Grae^, 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  the  attribute  belongs  to  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  sometimes  after  them  all,  sometimes  after  the  first, 
sometimes  before  them  all. 

Divitiae,  nOmen,  opCs  vacnae  cOnsiliO  dedecoris  pl6nae  sunt,  C,  Rep.,  i. 
34, 51  ;  richeSj  fiamcy  resources  (when)  void  of  wisdom  are  full  of  dis^ 
honor. 

For  examples  of  the  other  positions  see  290. 

Numerals. 

292.  Duo  means  simply  two,  ambO,  both  (two  considered 
together),  nterque,  either  (two  considered  apart,  as,  **  They 
crucified  two  other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,^'  John, 
XIX.  18)  : 

SupplicStiO  ambOrum  nJ^mine  et  trimnphns  ntrlque  dficretus  est,  L., 
XXVIII.  9,  9  ;  a  thanksgiving  in  the  luime  of  both  and  a  triumph  to 
either  (each  of  the  two)  was  decreed.  Qui  utrumqne  probat,  ambObus  de- 
buit  ttti,  C,  Fin,,  ii.  7, 20  ;  he  who  approves  of  either  ought  to  have 
availed  himself  Of  both. 

Kemark. — Uterqne  is  seldom  PL,  except  of  sets ;  so  with  pltir£Ua 
tantum. 

Utnqne  (i.e.,  plebis  fantOrSs  et  senStns)  victOriam  crtldeiiter  exercSbant, 
S.,  C,  38,  4  ;  either  party  (democrats  and  senate)  made  a  cruel  use  of 
victory.  Dnae  faeront  Ariovistl  nzQrSs:  ntraeqne  in  eS  fagS  perierunt, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  I.  53,  4  ;  Ariovistus's  unves  were  two  in  number  ;  both  per- 
ished in  that  flight.  Proximo  die  Caesar  6  castrls  utrlsqne  cOpiSs  snSs 
edflxit,  Caes.,  J?.  6^.,  i.  50,  1. 

On  uterque  with  the  PL,  see  211,  e.  i  ;  with  Gen.,  see  371,  r. 

293.  Mllle,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  Sing,  an  indeclinable  adj.  and  is 
less  frequently  used  with  the  Genitive:  xnllle  mllitSs,  rather  than  mllle 
mllitam,  a  thousand  soldiers;  in  the  PL  it  is  a  declinable  substantive, 
and  must   have  the  Genitive  :  duo  milia  mllitom,  two  thousand{s  of) 

M?le^t'ers  =  two  regime^its  of  soldiers.      If   a  smaller  number  comes 
if^tweeD,  the  substantive  usually  follows  the  smaVVet  uumber ; 
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tria  mllia  qulngentl  eqnitSs, 

3600  cavalry,  i  *"*  "^*  equitum  et  qulngentl,  but 

equites  tria  mllia  qulngentl,  or 
equitnm  tria  mllia  qoXngontl. 

But  duo  mHia  qulngentl  hostium  in  aci6  periSre,  L.,  xxii.  7, 3. 

Note.— The  use  of  mllle  as  a  Bubstantive  with  the  Part.  Gen.  is  fonnd  mostly  in 
ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin.  Cicebo  and  Caesar  use  it  but  rarely,  and  in 
phrases  such  as  mllle  nummum,  mllle  passuum.    Livr  is  fonder  of  it. 

294.  Ordinals. — The  Ordinals  are  used  more  often  iu 
Latin  than  in  English  ;  thus  always  in  dates  :  annd  ducente- 
simO  qii&rt6,  in  the  year  20 Jf.,  Sometimes  they  are  used  for 
the  cardinals  with  a  carelessness  that  gives  rise  to  am- 
biguity : 

Quattuor  anni  sunt,  ex  quO  t6  nOn  vidl, 

It  18  four  years,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  {since  I  saw  you), 

QuSrtus  annus  est,  ex  quO  t6  nOn  vldl. 

It  is  the  fourth  year  (four  years,  going  on  four  years). 

Note.— To  avoid  this  ambiguity  forms  of  incipere,  to  begin,  and  exigere,  to 
finish,  seem  to  have  been  used.     Cf,,  Pl.,  Capt.^  980 ;  Cist.,  161. 
On  quisque  with  the  ordinal,  see  318,  s. 

296.  Distributives. — The  distributives  are  used  with  an 
exactness  which  is  foreign  to  our  idiom  wherever  repetition 
is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 

Bis  bina  quot  [sunt]  1  Q.,N.D.,  IL  18,  49;  hoiv  many  are  twice  two  f 
Scrlptum  eculeum  cum  quinque  pedibus,  puUQs  galllnaceOs  tris  cum  temis 
pedibus  nStOs  esse,  L.,  xxxii.  i,  11 ;  a  letter  was  written  to  say  that  a  colt 
had  been  foaled  ufith  five  feet  (and)  three  chickens  hatched  tvith  three 
feet  (apiece). 

With  singuU  the  distributive  is  preferred,  but  the  cardinal  may  be 
used. 

AntOnius  (pollicitus  est)  denariOs  qulng6n9s  singulis  multibus  datflrum, 
C,  Fam.,  X.  32, 4  ;  Antonius  promised  to  give  five  hundred  denarii  to 
each  soldier.  Singulis  censOribus  denarii  trecenti  (so  all  MSS.)  imperStl 
sunt,  C,  Verr.,  11.  55, 137  ;  the  censors  were  required  to  pay  three 
hundred  denarii  apiece. 

Note.— Poets  and  later  prose  writers  often  use  the  distributive  when  the  cardinal 
would  be  the  rule  ;  thus  Jblnl  is  not  unfrequently  used  of  a  pair  even  in  Cicero  :  blnOs 
(SCyphOs)  habCbam,  Veir.,  iv.  14, 32.  When  there  is  an  idea  of  grouping,  the  distribu- 
tive 18  often  broken  up  into  a  multiplicative  and  a  distributive ;  as, 

Carmen  ab  ter  novenls  virginibus  cani  itlss6runt,  L.,  xxxi.  12, 9 ;  they  ordertd 
a  thant  to  be  sung  by  thrice  nine  virgins* 
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On  the  other  hand,  prose  eometimes  shows  a  cardinal  when  exact  usage  would 
reqnhe  a  distributive.    So  regularly  xnllia. 

MIlia  talentum  per  dnodecim  annOs  (dabitis),  L.,  xxxvii.  45, 15. 
On  the  distributives  with  plfLrSlia  tantum,  see  97,  b.  3. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 

296.  Comparative. — The  comparative  degree  generally 
takes  a  term  of  comparison  either  with  quam,  than,  or  in  the 
Ablative  : 

IgnOratiO  fatHrOmm  xnalOrum  tltilior  est  quam  scientiayC.,  Div.,  11.  g, 
23 ;  ignorance  of  future  evils  is  better  than  knowledge  {of  them).  Nihil 
est  virtflte  amabilins,  C,  Lael.,  8, 28  ;  nothing  is  more  lovable  than 
virtue. 

Remarks. — i.  (a)  The  Abl.  is  used  only  when  the  word  with  quam 
would  stand  in  the  Nom.  or  Ace.  (644). 

Caesar  minor  est  ]  ^^*™     mp  us,  /  Qd^^jr  {^  younger  than  Pompey. 

Caesarem  plOs  amfimus  \  ^'^"^  ^ompeium,  }  we  love  Caesar  more  than 

i  PompSiO,  )      Pompey. 

In  the  second  example  the  use  of  the  Abl.  may  give  rise  to  am- 
biguity, as  the  sentence  may  also  mean  "w;e  love  Cassar  more  than 
Pompey  loves  him^  This  ambiguity  is  always  present  when  adverbs 
are  used,  and  hence  good  prose  avoids  using  a  comparative  adv.  with 
an  Ablative.     See  11.,  ^.,  i.  i,  97. 

(&)  With  cases  other  than  Nom.  or  Ace,  quam  is  regularly  used  to 
avoid  ambiguity. 

inuUs  nostrls  plfls  qnam  animis  creditur,  Sen  ,  Ben.,  11 1  15,  3  (217). 

2.  The  Abl.  is  very  common  in  negative  sentences  and  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  negative  relative  sentences. 

Polybium  sequSmnr,  qnO  n6m5  fait  dfligentior,  C,  Rep  ,  11  14,  27  ;  let 
us  follow  PQlybiuSj  than  whom  no  one  was  more  careful. 

3.  Measure  of  difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

4.  Quam  is  often  omitted  after  pltls,  ampUns,  more,  and  minus,  less, 
and  the  like,  without  affecting  the  construction  : 

HominI  miser5  pltis  qnlngentOs  colaphciii  Infr6|[it  mihl,  Ter.,  ^^7.,  199  ; 
hs  has  dealt  me,  luckless  creature,  more  than  five  hundred  crushing 
boxes  on  the  ear.      Spatium  est  nOn  amplins  pedum  s^scentOmm,  Caes., 
B.C.,  I.  38,  5  ;  the  space  is  not  more  than  (of)  six  hundred  feet. 
But  the  normal  construction  is  not  excluded  : 

Paltls  n5n  iStior  pedibus  quInquSgintS,  Caes.,  ^.6^.,  vii.  19, 1 ;  a  sivamp 
no/  ifroader  than  fifty  feet  (or  pedes  quinquagintS).   Nostrl  mllitSs  amplius 
bans  gaattuor  pGgnSvSmnt,  Caes.,  B.  0.^  iv.  37,8. 
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5.  In  statements  of  age  we  may  have  a  variety  of  expressions  ;  thus, 
more  them  thirty  years  old  may  be  : 

1.  NStus  plfls  (qnam)  trlgintS  annOs.    3.  MSior  (qnam)  trljg^intS  axmOs  nStus. 

2.  NStii8pl1l8trIgmtSaiinl8(rare).      4.  MSior  trlgintS  annis  (nStns). 

5.  Kfiior  trlgintS  annOmm. 

6.  On  the  combination  of  the  comparative  with  optniOne,  opinion, 
Bp6,  h>ope,  and  the  like,  see  398,  n.  1. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Verbs  and  other  words  involving  compariBon  Bometimes  have  the  Abl. 
where  another  construction  would  be  more  natural.  Thus,  mSlle,  to  prefer  (poet,  and 
post-classical),  aeqnS,  adaeqnfi)  equally  (early  and  late),  alios,  other  (mainly  poetic 
and  rare):  NfL1158  his  mSUem  11id58  speotSsse,  H.,  S.,  11. 8, 79.  Qui  m6  in  terrfi 
aeqn6  fortfbifitTLB  erit  1  Pl.,  Cure.,  141.  N6  putSs  alium  sapiente  bonOqne 
befitum,  ^.,  1. 16, 20. 

2.  Instead  of  the  Abl.,  the  Qen.  is  found  occasionally  in  late  Latin. 

3.  Instead  of  qnam.  or  the  Abl.,  prepositional  uses  with  the  positive  are  often  found; 
as  prae,  in  comparison  with,  praeter,  ante,  beyond ;  also  snprS  qnam.  Poetical 
is  the  circumlocution  with  qnSlis,  as  Hor.,  Epod.,  5,  59.  Inferior  is  sometimes  con- 
strued with  the  Dat.,  according  to  the  sense  ;  irif&rior  to  instead  of  U/wer  than. 

4.  Atque  for  qnam  is  mainly  poetical ;  see  644,  n.  2. 

297.  Standard  of  Comparison  omitted, — When  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  omitted,  it  is  supplied :  i .  By  the  con- 
text ;  2.  By  the  usual  or  proper  standard ;  3.  By  the  opposite. 

1.  By  the  context : 

Solent  r6gSs  PersSnim  plflrSs  nz5r68  habere,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  33,  76; 

the  kings  of  Persia  usually  have  more  vrives  [than  one]. 

> 

2.  By  the  proper  standard  : 

Senecttls  est  nStflrfi  loqnSdor,  C,  Cat.M.,  16,  55,  Old  age  is  naturally 
rather  (or  too)  talkative. 

3.  By  the  opposite  : 

Quifisse  erit  melius,  L.,  ni.  48,  3  ;  it  will  he  better  to  be-perfectly- 
quiet  (than  to  make  a  disturbance). 

298.  Disproportion, — Disproportion  is  expressed  by  the 
comparative  with  qnam  pro,  than  for,  and  the  Ablative,  or 
with  qnam  ut,  that,  or  quam  qui,  who,  and  the  Subjunctive  : 

Minor  caedfis  qnam  prO  tantS  victOriS  fait,  L.,  x,  14,  21  ;  the  loss  was 
(too)  small  for  so  great  a  victory.  Qnis  nOn  intellect  Canachl  signa  ri- 
gidiOra  esse  qnam  at  imitentnr  vCritStem  ?  C,  Br.,  18,  70  ;  who  does  not 
perceive  that  Canachus*  figures  are  too  stiff  to  imitate  the  truth  of 
nature  ?  MSior  sum  qnam  col  possit  FortfLna  nocfire,  Ov.,  Jf.,  vi.  195;  1 
am  too  great  for  Fortune  possibly  to  hurt  me. 
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Remark. — Disproportion  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  positive  in 
combination  with  prepositional  phrases,  etc. :  prO  multitfidine  angustX 
tbOtBy  Caes.,  B,Q.,  I.  2,  5  ;  botmdaries  too  small  for  their  multitude. 

NoTBB.— 1.  The  constructionB  qnam  prO  and  qoam  qui  are  both  pofit-Ciceronian. 

2.  The  nt  is  frequently  omitted  after  quam,  as  :  DolSbella  celerins  AsiS  [ex- 
C688it],  quam  eO  praesidium  addtlcl  potuisset,  C ,  Fa7/i ,  xii.  15,  l.  This  is  espe- 
cially common  after  potiuB  quam. 

299.  Two  Qualities  compared, — When  two  qualities  of  the 
same  substantive  are  compared,  we  find  either  magis  and 
quam  with  the  positive,  or  a  double  comparative  : 

Celer  tuns  disertns  magis  est  qnam  sapiens,  C.jAtt.,x.i,^;  your 
(friend)  Celer  is  eloquent  rather  thayi  wise — more  eloquent  than  wise. 
ActltiOrem  s6  qnam  OrnStiOrem  [vnlt],  C,  Opt.  Oen.,  2,  6  ;  he  urishes  to  be 
acute  rather  than  ornate. 

Notes. — 1.  There  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  two  expressions.  In  the 
latter  turn,  which  is  found  first,  but  rarely,  in  Cicero,  the  second  comparative  is  merely 
attracted  into  the  same  form  as  the  first.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  adverb : 
fortius  quam  fBUcius,  loith  more  bravery  than  good  luck. 

2.  Post- Augustan  Latin  shows  occasionally  the  comparative  followed  by  quam,  and 
the  positive :  Nimia  pietas  vestra  Serins  quam  cOnsiderStfi  ezcitSvit,  Tag.,  //. , 
1.83. 

300.  Restriction  to  the  Comparative. — When  but  two 
objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  exhausts  the  degrees 
of  comparison,  whereas,  in  English,  the  superlative  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  idea  of  duality  is  emphatic. 

NSttl  mSior,  the  eldest  (of  two),  the  elder  ;  nfitfl  minor,  the  youngest, 
the  younger.    Prior,  the  first ;  posterior,  the  last. 

PosteriOrSs  cOgitStiOnfis,  ut  Siunt,  sapientiOrSs  solent  esse,  C,  P^.,xii. 
2,  5  ;  afterthoughtSf  as  the  saying  is,  are  usually  the  vdsest. 

Bemare. — The  same  rule  applies  to  the  interrogative  uter,  which 
of  two  f  {whether  f)  :  Ex  dn5bns  uter  dignior  1  ex  plGribus,  quis  dignis- 
simus  1  Quint.,  vii.  4, 21  ;  of  two,  which  is  the  worthier  f  of  more  (than 
two),  which  is  the  worthiest  9 

Note.— Quia  is  rarely  used  instead  of  uter,  as  C,  S^m.,  vi.  3, 1 ;  V.,  il.,  xii.  725. 

301.  Comparative  Strengthened.  The  comparative  is  often  strength- 
ened during  the  classical  period  by  the  insertion  of  etiam,  even  ;  later 
also  by  adhlLc,  still.  MultO  is  properly  the  Ablative  of  difference,  and 
is  the  normal  form  until  the  time  of  Vergil,  when  its  place  is  taken 
largely  by  longS,  except  in  Horace,  who  retains  multO.  Ante-classical 
ADd  post-classical  Latin  occasionally  doubles  the  comparative  :  magis 

dttlduM,  Pl,,  Stick.,  699.     Kihil  invenite  magis  liOc  certO  certius,  Pl., 
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Capty  643.     Even  in  Cicero  a  word  involving  Preference  is  sometimes 
strengthened  by  potins : 

[Themistoell  fnit]  optftbilios  obllvXacI  posse  potios  quam  meminisse,  C, 
Or.,  II.  74,  300  ;  Themistodes  thought  it  (more)  preferable  to  be  able  to 
forget  (rather)  than  to  be  able  to  remember, 

302.  Superlative.— T\iQ  Latin  superlative  is  often  to  be 
rendered  by  the  English  positive,  especially  of  persons : 

Qolntus  Fabios  Maximas,  Quintus  Fabius  the  Oreat.  MSximO  impetli, 
mSiOre  forttma,  L.,  xxviii  36,  2  ;  with  great  vigor,  with  greater  luck. 
Tarn  fSUx  esses  qnam  lOrmOsissima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8, 27  ;  wotUd  thou 
wert  fortunate  as  (thou  art)  fair. 

303.  Superlative  /S^rew^^/iened.— The  superlative  is  strengthened  by 
mnltO)  much  (especially  in  early  Latin) ;  longfi,  by  far  (the  normal  usage 
in  the  classical  period);  vel,  even;  Unas,  tiniis  omnium,  one  above  all 
others;  qnam  (with  adverbs  and  adjectives),  qnantns  (with  mSximns),  nt 
(with  adverbs) — potest,  potnit,  as— as  possible. 

£x  Britannis  omnibus  long6  sunt  htlmSnissimI  qui  Cantium  incolunt, 
Caks.,  B.O.,  V.  14, 1;  of  all  the  Britons  by  far  the  most  cultivated  are 
those  that  inhabit  Kent.  FrOtagorSs  sophistSs  ilUs  temporibus  vel  mazi- 
mns,  C,  N.D.,  i.  23,  63;  ProtagoraSy  the  very  greatest  sophist  (=  pro- 
fessor of  wisdom)  in  those  times.  Urbem  finam  mibl  amldssimam  dScUnfiYl, 
C,  Plane.,  41,97;  I  turned  aside  from  a  city  above  all  others  friendly 
to  me.  (Caesar)  quam  aequissimO  locO  potest  castra  commflnit,  Caes.  ,B.0., 
V.  49,  7;  Caesar  fortifies  a  camp  in  as  favoraible  a  position  as  possible. 

Remarks. — i.  The  omission  of  potest  leaves  quam  with  the  super- 
lative, which  becomes  a  regular  combination :  as  (greai)  as  possible, 

2.  For  tam,  tantum,  with  positive  followed  by  quam,  quantum  qui,  and 
the  superlative,  see  642,  r.  5. 

PRONOUNS. 
I.    Personal  Pronouns. 

304.  I.  The  personal  Pronoun  is  usually  omitted  when  it 
is  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  see  207. 

2.  The  Genitive  forms,  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostn,  vestrl,  are  used 
mainly  as  Objective  Genitives ;  see  364,  N.  2. 

(MSrcelUnus)  s6  Scerrimum  tul  dSfSnsOrem  fore  ostendit,  C,  Fam.,  i.  i, 
2  ;  Marcellimis  showed  that  he  would  be  your  keenest  defender. 

Notes.— 1.  Nostrum  and  yestrum  for  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  very  rare  :  [IfLppiter, 
cflstQs]  hHiuB  urbis  So  vestrum,  Cf.  C,  Cat.,m.  12, 29. 

2.  The  Possessive  pronouns  somi'times  are  found  in  place  of  this  Genitive  :  Ne<|ue 
neclegentiS  tua  neque  odiO  id  fScit  tuO,  Ter.,  P^.>ioi6\  Ive  d\d  th^  iuat}\«r  Jtwk 
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neglect  of  thee  nor  from  hatred  qf  thee.    Vester  oOnspeetus  reficit  et  recreat  men- 
tern  meam,  C.,  Hane.^  i,  2 ;  the  eight  qfyou  r^eshes  and  renews  my  spirits. 
"  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  "    Mal.,  i.  6. 

3.  The  Genitive  forms,  nostmin  and  vestmm,  are  used  par- 

titively ;  see  364,  R. 

T6  ad  me  venire  uterque  nostrum  capit,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  33,  2  ;  each  of 
U8  two  desires  that  you  should  come  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  So  regularly  also  in  certain  phraseological  uses  which  may  be  partitive 
at  basis.  Freqnentia  vestmm,  cOnsGnsns  vestmm,  regularly  in  combination  with 
omnium  (364,  r.),  and  occasionally  when  the  Possessive  is  more  natural ;  is  enim 
splendor  est  vestrnm,  C,  Att.^  vii.  13A,  3. 

2.  For  a  Part.  Gen.  of  the  third  person  (reflexive)  a  circumlocution  must  be  used,  such 
as  ex  80  or  the  Possessive  snOrnm. 

2.    Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

306.  Hlc,  this  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  First  Person), 
refers  to  that  which  is  nearer  the  speaker,  and  may  mean  : 

1.  The  speaker  himself  :  hlc  homS  =  ego,  Pl.,  Trin.,  11 15. 

2.  The  persons  with  whom  the  speaker  identifies  himself,  e.  g.,  the 
judges  in  a  suit  at  law:  si  ego  hCs  nOvI,  if  I  know  these  men  (=  the  jury). 

3.  The  most  important  subject  immediately  in  hand  :  hlc  sapiens 
d6  qn6  loqnor,  C,  J.C.,  n.  33,  105  ;  this  (imaginary)  tuise  man  of  whom 
I  am  speaking, 

4.  That  in  which  the  speaker  is  peculiarly  interested  :  h5c  stndiom, 
this  pursuit  of  mine,  of  ours. 

5.  That  which  has  just  been  mentioned :  haec  hSctenos,  these  things 
thus  far  =  so  much  for  that. 

6.  Very  frequently,  that  which  is  about  to  be  mentioned :  his  con- 
didOnibns,  on  the  following  terms. 

7.  The  current  period  of  time  :  hlc  difis,  to-day  ;  haec  nox,  the  night 
just  past  or  just  coming  ;  kic  mSnsis,  the  current  month. 

306.  Iste,  that  (of  thine,  of  yours),  refers  to  that  which 
belongs  more  peculiarly  to  the  Second  Person  (Demonstrative 
of  the  Second  Person)  : 

Perfer  istam  mHitiam,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  11,  2  ;  endure  that  military 
service  of  yours.  AdventH  tuOista  snhsellia yacu6f acta  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  i. 
7, 16  ;  at  your  approach  the  benches  in  your  ^leighhorhood  were  vacated. 

Note.— The  supposed  contemptuous  character  of  iste  arises  from  the  refusal  to 
take  any  direct  notice  of  the  person  under  discussion,  "  the  person  at  whom  one  speaks 
or  points/'  and  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hic  and  iUe,  but  less  common. 

807.  Hie,  that  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  Third  Person), 
daz2otes  that  which  is  more  remote  from  the  speaker,  and  is 
^^^n  used  in  contrast  to  hlc,  thu. 
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SSlmfiiUeadmonuit,  C,  Or.,  11 1.,  55,  209  ;  that  (yon)  mm  reminded  me, 
Q.  Catnlns  n5n  antlquO  illO  mOre  sed  hOo  nostrO  Srndltos,  C,  Br.,  35, 132; 
(^.  CatuluSy  a  cultivated  man,  not  after  the  old-fashioned  sta/ndard  of  a 
by-gone  time  (ill5)  but  by  the  standard  of  to-day  (hOc). 

Die  may  mean  : 

1.  That  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  (often  ille  qnidem): 
iUnd  quod  initio  v5bIspr5poBiiI,C.,  Font.,  7, 17;  that  which  I  propounded 
to  you  at  first. 

2.  That  which  is  well  known,  notorious  (often  put  after  the  substan- 
tive) :  tSstula  ilia,  that  (notorious)  potsherd  =  institution  of  ostracism  ; 
illnd  SolOniS)  that  (famous  saying)  of  Solon's. 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  recalled  :  illnd  imprimis  mIrSbile,  thai  (which 
I  am  going  to  remind  you  of)  is  especially  wonderful. 

4.  That  which  is  expected  : 

nia  dies  veniet  mea  qnS  lOgnbria  pQnam,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  2, 73  ;  the  day 
toill  come  when  I  shall  lay  aside  {cease)  my  mournful  strains. 

Kemarks. — I.  HIc  and  ille  are  used  together  in  contrasts  :  as,  the 
latter — the  former,  the  former — the  latter. 

(a)  When  both  are  matters  of  indifference  the  natural  signification  is 
observed  :  hlc,  iJie  latter  ;  ille,  the  former, 

ignSvia  corpns  hebetat,  labor  firmat ;  ilia  mSttbram  seneetlLtem,  hlo 
longam  adolescentiam  reddit,  Cels.,  i.  i;  laziness  weakens  the  body,  toil 
strengthens  it ;  the  one  (the  former)  ha^stens  old  age,  the  other  (the  lat- 
ter) prolongs  youth. 

{b)  When  the  former  is  the  more  important,  blc  is  the  former,  ille,  tJie 
latter : 

Melior  tUtiorqne  est  certa  p&x  qnam  spSrfita  victoria  ;  haeo  in  nostra, 
ilia  in  deOmm  manu  est,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19  ;  better  and  safer  is  certain  peace 
than  hoped-for  victory ;  the  former  is  in  our  hand{s),  the  latter  in  the 
hand{s)  of  the  gods. 

2.  Hlc  et  ille ;  ille  et  ille ;  ille  ant  ille,  this  man  and  (or)  that  man  = 
one  or  two. 

N5n  dicam  h5c  signnm  ablatnm  esse  et  illnd;  hOc  dIcO,  ntillnm  t6 
signum  rellqnisse,  C,  Ve7'r.,i.  20,  53  ;  I  will  not  say  that  this  statue  was 
taken  off  a7id  that  ;  (what)  /  say  (is)  this,  that  you  left  no  statue  at  all. 

3.  The  derived  adverbs  retain  the  personal  relations  of  blc,  iste,  ille: 
hlc,  here  (where  I  am)  ;  hinc,  hence  (from  where  I  am)  ;  httc,  hither 
(where  I  am)  ;  istic,  there  (where  you  are)  ;  ilUc,  there  (where  he  is),  etc. 

4.  The  Demonstratives  hlc,  iste,  ille,  and  the  Determinative  is,  are 
often  strengthened  by  qnidem,  indeed.  Tlie  second  member  is  then  in- 
troduced by  sed,  sed  tamen  (more  rarely  tamen,  v6mm,  antem,  v6r5),  vfimm- 
tamen,  and  sometimes  is  added  asyndetically.  The  sentence  often 
quires  that  either  the  demonstrative  or  the  particle  be  l^txiota 
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OptSre  hoc  qtddem  est,  nOn  docfire,  C,  Tusc.^  ir.  13, 80  ;  that  is  a 
(pious)  wish,  not  a  (logical)  pi'oof.  Nihil  perfertnr  ad  nOs  praeter  rfUnGrSs 
satis  istOs  quidem  cOnstantSs  sed  adhfic  sine  auctOre,  C,  Fam.xii.  9, 1  ; 
nothing  is  brought  to  us  except  reports,  consistent  enough,  it  is  true,  but 
thus  far  not  authoritative. 

Vie  is  most  often  used  thus  ;  is,  iste,  hic,  more  rarely. 

Notes.— 1.  HIC  and  ille  are  sometimes  employed  to  add  a  qaaliflcation  to  a  sub- 
Btantive  by  means  of  a  contrast :  OrStor  nOn  ille  vulgSris  sed  hic  excellSns,  C, 
07'.,  14, 45  ;  an  orator ^  not  qf  the  iyou)  comnwn  type^  hut  of  the  ideal  excellence  {we  seek). 

2.  Not  unfrequently  in  poetry,  very  rarely  in  prose,  in  a  long  sentence  a  substan- 
tive is  repeatetl  by  means  of  ille :  V.,  A.^  i.  3,  ille  et  terrls  iactStus ;  H.,  0.,  iv.  9, 51. 

3.  Sometimes  two  forms  of  hIC,  ille,  or  is  are  found  in  tlie  same  clause  referring  to 
different  substantives :  £volve  dlligenter  6ias  [i. «.,  PlatOnis]  eom  lihmm,  qui 
est  de  animO,  c,  Tusc.^  i.  n,  24. 

4.  Ille  may  refer  to  an  oblique  form  of  is :  NOn  est  amIcX  tSlem  esse  in  earn, 
quSlis  ille  in  s6  est,  C,  Lad.,  z6, 59. 

5.  Ille  is  found  chiefly  in  poetry  with  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tfl,  and  occasion- 
ally with  hIc,  and  when  so  used  takes  its  fullest  force.  Hunc  ilium  fStIS  eztemfi 
ab  sOde  profectom  portendl  generum,  Y.^A.,  vii.  255. 

3.    Determinative  and  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

308.  Is,  that,  is  the  determinative  pronoun,  and  serves  as 

the  lacking  pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.     It  furnishes  the 

regular  antecedent  of  the  relative  : 

MiH  venit  ohviam  tuns  puer  ;  is  mih!  UtterSs  ahs  t6  reddidit,  C,  Att., 
II.  1, 1  ;  I  ivas  met  by  your  servant ;  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  you. 
Is  minimO  eget  mortSlis  qui  minimum  cupit,  Sybus,  286  (Fr.);  that  mortal 
is  i7i  want  of  leasts  who  wanteth  least. 

Remarks. — i.  Is,  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  is  often  omitted, 
chiefly  in  the  Nom.,  more  rarely  in  an  oblique  case  (C19). 

Bis  dat  qui  dat  celeriter,  Syrus,  235  (Fr.) ;  he  gives  twice  who  gives  in 
a  trice. 

Often  it  has  the  force  of  talis  (G31,  i)  in  this  connection: 

Ego  is  sum  qui  nihil  umquam  meS  potius  quam  meCrum  civium  causS 
fScerim,  C,  Fam.,  v.  21,  2;  /  am  a  man  never  to  have  done  anything 
for  my  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

2.  Is,  with  a  copulative  or  adversative  particle,  is  used  as  he  or  that 
in  English,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  Such  expressions  are :  et  is, 
atque  is,  isque,  and  he  too,  and  that  too  ;  neque  is,  et  is  nSn,  and  he  not, 
and  that  7iot ;  sed  is,  but  he,  further  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed. 
To  refer  to  the  whole  action  id  is  employed. 

Exempla  quaerimus  et  ea  nOn  antlqua,  C,  Verr.,  ni.  90, 210  ;  we  are 

looking  for  examples,  and  those,  too,  not  of  ancient  date.    Epicflrus  UnS 

^':  in  damd  et  ea  guidem  angustS  quam  mSgnOs  tenuit  amlc6rum  gregSs,  C. , 

J'in..  J,  20,  65  /  ufAai  shoals  of  friends  Epicurus  had  in  one  house,  cmd 
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iluii  a  pinehed'Up  one  !  KegOtiam  mSgnam  est  navigfik«  atqae  id  mSiue 
QuInctlU,  C,  Att,  V.  12, 1;  it  is  a  big  job  to  take  a  voyage  and  that  in 
the  month  of  July. 

3.  Is  does  not  represent  a  substantive  before  a  Gen.,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish that  of.  In  Latin  the  substantive  is  omitted,  or  repeated,  or  a 
word  of  like  meaning  substituted. 

KQn  itLdiciO  dlscipalOrnxii  dXcere  debet  magister  sed  dlscipull  magistrl, 
Quint.,  n.  2, 13;  the  master  is  7iot  to  speak  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  pupils ;  but  the  pupils  accordifig  to  that  of  the  master.  Nulla  est 
celeritSs  quae  possit  cum  animl  celeritSte  contendere,  C,  Tusc,  i.  19,  43  ; 
fJisre  is  no  spe^d  that  can  possibly  vie  with  that  of  the  mind,  M.  Coelius 
tribflnal  suum  iuztS  C.  Treb5nl  sellam  collocSvit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  iii.  20,  1; 
Marcus  Coelius  placed  his  chair  of  office  iiext  to  that  of  Gaius  Trebonius. 

Of  course  hlc,  ille,  and  iste  can  be  used  with  the  Gen.  in  their  proper 
sense. 

309.  Eeflexive.  Instead  of  forms  of  is,  the  Eeflexive 
Pronoun  sui,  sibi,  se,  together  with  the  Possessive  of  tlie 
Eeflexive  suos  (-us),  sua,  suom  (-um)  is  used.     (See  521.) 

1.  Eegularly  when  reference  is  mside  to  the  grammatical 
subject  of  the  sentence  : 

Ipse  s6  quisque  dlligit  quod  sibi  quisque  cSrus  est,  C,  Lasl.,  21,  80; 
every  one  loves  himself  because  every  one  is  dear  to  himself.  (Fadius)  S 
me  dlligitur  propter  summam  suam  hOmSnitatem,  G.yFam.,  xv.  14,  1; 
Fadius  is  a  favorite  of  mine  by  reasoih  of  his  exceeding  kindliness. 

The  subject'may  be  indefinite  or  (occasionally)  impersonal. 

Contentum  suls  rebus  esse  mSximae  sunt  dXvitiae,  C,  Par.,  vi.  3,  51; 
to  be  content  with  one's  own  things  {with  what  one  hath)  is  the  greatest 
riches.    Ferventum  ad  su9s  erat,  L.,  xxxiii.  8,  6. 

"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this  ...  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."    James,  1.27. 

2.  Frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual  sub- 
ject (521,  R.  2)  : 

Sues  rfix  rfiglnae  placet,  Pl.,  St,,  133;  every  queen  favors  her  own 
king  {every  Jill  loves  her  own  Ja^k),  Osculatur  tigrim  suus  cOstOs,  Sen., 
E,M.,  85, 41 ;  her  own  keeper  kisses  the  tigress  {the  tigress  is  kissed  by 
her  oum  keeper).  Cul  prdposita  sit  cOnservStiO  sul  necesse  est  hulc  partes 
quoque  sul  cSrSs  esse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  13,  37;  he  who  has  in  view  theprt 
vation  of  himself  {self-preservation)  must  necessarily  hold  dea/ti 
parts  of  {that)  self  also. 

This  is  especially  common  with    suos,  which   when 
has  usually  its  emphatic  sense:  own,  peculiar,  pro^ 
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3.  Sui,  sibi,  se  are  the  regular  complements  of  the  infinitive 
and  its  equivalents  when  a  reflexive  idea  is  involved  ;  and 
se  is  also  used  with  prepositions  ergS.,  inter,  propter,  per,  for 
especial  emphasis. 

(SOmanI)  snl  «>UigencLI  hostibus  facoltstem  (n5n)  rBlinquunt,  Caes., 
B.O.y  III.  6, 1  ;  the  Romans  do  not  leave  the  enemy  a  chance  to  rally, 
Ipsum  FnrniTini  per  sS  vidl  libentissimG,  C,  Fam.,  x.  3, 1. 

4.  Sues  (-us)  is  also  used  in  prepositional  phrases  that  are 
joined  closely  with  the  substantives  ;  so  after  cum,  inter,  and 
more  rarely  after  in,  intra,  and  ad. 

MSgOnem  CTun  clSsse  suS  in  Hispaniam  mittunt,  L.,  xxiii.  32, 11  ;  thei/ 
sent  Mayo  with  his  fleet  to  Spain.  HelvStiOs  in  fines  suos  reverti  iOssit, 
Caes.,  B,G.,  I.  28,  3  ;  he  ordered  the  Helvetians  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

So  the  phrases  sa5  tempore,  at  the  right  time  ;  suS  loc5,  at  the  right 
place. 

COmoediae  quern  Qsnm  in  puerls  putem  su5  loc9  dicam,  Quint.,  i.  8,  7  ; 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  good  of  comedy  in  the  case  of  boys  I  will  men- 
tion in  the  proper  place. 

Notes.— 1.  The  writer  may  retain  forms  of  is,  if  he  desires  to  emphasize  his  own 
point  of  view.    So  too  in  prepositional  combinations. 

(Caesar)  Gicer5nem  pr5  6ius  meritO  landat,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  v.  52, 4 ;  Caesar jymises 
Ciceiv  accMdiitg  to  his  desert.  [Pomp6ins]  cum  dScrStum  de  me  Gapuae  f6cit, 
ipse  ctLnctae  Italiae  Sius  fidem  implOrantI  signum  dedit,  c,  Mil.,  15, 39. 

2.  In  early  comedy  and  then  again  in  late  Latin,  suos  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
sibi:  SuO  sibi  gladiS  hunc  iuguld,  Ter.,  ^rf.,958  ;  very  rarely  in  classical  Latin 
(C,  Ph.,  11.  37, 96).    Similarly  meS  mihf,  Pl.,  True.,  698. 

3.  On  snum  quisque,  see  318,  3. 

4.  In  dependent  clauses  the  reflexive  is  used  with  reference  either  to  the  principal  or 
to  the  subordinate  subject.    See  for  fuller  treatment  521. 

310.  Idem,  the  same,  serves  to  nnite  two  or  more  attributes 
or  predicates  on  a  person  or  thing ;  it  is  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  at  the  same  time;  likewise,  also;  yet,  notioith- 
standing. 

(CimOn)  inddit  in  eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  NEP.,y.  3, 1; 
Cimon  fell  into  the  same  odium  as  his  father.  Quidquid  honestum  [est] 
idem  [est]  tLtile,  C,  Off.,  11.  3, 10;  whatever  is  hoyiorable  is  also  (at  the 
same  time)  useful.  Nil  prOdest  quod  n5n  laedere  possit  idem,  Ov.,  7V.,  11. 
266 ;  nothing  helps  that  may  not  likewise  hurt,  (Epiciirus),  cum  optimam 
al  jiraestantissimam  nSttlram  del  dicat  esse,  negat  Idem  esse  in  deo  gratiam, 
C  2Sr./)..i,^^^  121;  although  Upicurns  says  that  the  nature  of  (rod  w 
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transcendently  good  cmd  grecU,  yet  (at  the  same  time)  he  says  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  favor  in  God.  Biffidlis  fadlis,  itUmndos  acerbus,  es  Idem, 
Mart.  ,  xii.  47, 1 ;  crabbed  (a/nd)  kindly ,  sweet  {cmd)  sour,  are  you  at  once. 

Remarks. — i.  When  a  second  attribute  is  to  be  added  to  a  substan- 
tive it  is  often  connected  by  Xdemque,  et  Idem, atque Idem:  Vir  doctissimiui 
Plato  atque  Idem  gravissimus  philosophOrum  omnium,  C,  Leg.,  u,  6,  14  ; 
Plato,  a  most  learned  man,  and  at  the  saws  time  weightiest  of  all  the 
philosophers, 

2.  The  same  as  is  expressed  by  Idem  with  qui,  with  atque  or  fie,  with 
ut,  with  cum,  and  poetically  with  the  Dative.     See  359,  n.  6,  642,  643. 

Tib!  mficum  in  eMem  est  pIstrInO  vivendum,  C  ,  0.,ii.  33, 144  ;  you 
have  to  live  in  the  same  treadmill  imth  me, 

3.  Idem  cannot  be  used  with  is,  of  which  It  is  only  a  stronger  form 
(is  +  dem). 

311.  I.  Ipse,  self,  is  the  distinctive  pronoun,  and  separates 
a  subject  or  an  object  from  all  others  : 

Ipse  fficl,  /  myself  did  it  and  none  other,  I  alone  did  it,  I  did  it  of 
my  onm  accord,  I  am  the  very  man  that  did  it.  Kuno  ipeum,  at  this 
very  instant,  at  this  precise  moment. 

Valvae  subitO  s6  ipeae  aperu6nmt,  C, />iv.,  i.  34,  74  ;  the  folding- 
doors  suddenly  opened  of  their  own  accord.  (GatO)  mortuus  est  annis 
octOgintS  sex  ipels  ante  [CicerOnem]  cOnsulem,  C,  Br.,  15,  61  ;  Cato  died 
just  eighty-six  years  before  Cicero* s  consulship.  Hulc  rel  quod  satis  esse 
visum  est  mllitum  rellquit  (Caesar) ;  ipse  cum  legiOnibus  in  fInSs  Tr6ve- 
rOrum  proficlscitur,  Caes.,  B.O,,  v.  2, 4. 

Remarks. — i.  Owing  to  this  distinctive  character,  ipse  is  often  used 
of  persons  in  opposition  to  thifigs  ;  riders  in  opposition  to  horses  ;  in- 
haMtanis  in  opposition  to  the  toums  which  they  inhabit ;  the  master  of 
the  house  in  opposition  to  liis  household,  etc. 

E9  qu5  m6  ipsa  misit,  Pl.,  (7as.,790  ;  /  a7u  going  where  mistress 
sent  me.     Ipse  dixit,  C,  N.D.,  i.  5, 10  ;  the  master  said  (avro?  €<^). 

2.  Et  ipse,  likewise,  as  well,  is  used  when  a  new  subject  takes  an  old 
predicate : 

[Locrl  urbs]  dSscIverat  et  ipsa  ad  PoenOs,  L.,  xxix.  6,  1 ;  Locri-city  had 
likeivise  (as  well  as  the  other  cities)  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
[CamiUus]  ex  Volscis  in  Aequ5s  trSnsiit  et  ipsOs  bellum  m51ient6s,  L.,  vi. 
2, 14  ;  Gamillus  went  across  from  the  Volscians  to  the  Aequians,  who 
were  likeivise  (as  well  as  the  Volscians)  getting  up  war. 

Cicero  prefers  in  this  meaning  ipse  alone,  but  et  ipse  occurs  occasionally  (not  in 
Caesar  or  Sallust),  and  becomes  the  prevailing  form  in  Livy  and  later. 

2.  Ipse  is  used  to  lay  stress  on  the  reflexive  i^\a.tv 
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the  Nominative  when  the  subject  is  emphatic,  in  the  Oblique 
Cases  when  the  object  is  emphatic. 

86  ipse  laudat,  he  (and  not  another)  praises  himself.  86  ipsam  laudat, 
hs  praises  himself  (and  not  another). 

Figer  ipse  siH  obstat,  Prov.  (Sen.,  EM.,  94,  28)  ;  the  lazy  man 
stands  in  his  ovm  way,  is  his  own  obstacle.  NOn  egeO  medicInS ;  me 
ipse  cOnsOlor,  C,  Last.,  3,  10  ;  /  do  not  need  medicine;  I  comfort  my- 
self (I  am  my  only  comforter).  EOdem  modO  sapiens  erit  affectns  ergS 
amlcnm  quO  in  s6  ipsnm,  C,  Fin.,  i.  20,  G8  ;  the  wise  ma/n  mil  feel  to- 
wards his  friend  as  he  feels  towards  himself. 

Exceptions  are  common  : 

Quiqne  alils  cSvit,  nOn  cavet  ipse  sibi,  Ov.,  A. A.,  i.  84  ;  and  he  who 
cared  for  others,  cares  not  for  himself. 

Note.— LiVT  seems  to  use  sometimes  ipse  in  connection  with  a  reflexive  as  if  it  were 
indeclinable  or  absolute :  cum  di6s  v6nit,  caosS  ipse  prO  sS  dictS,  damnStur,  L., 
IV.  44, 10 ;  when  the  appointed  day  came  tie  pleaded  his  own  cause  and  was  condemned. 

4.    Possessive  Pronouns. 

312.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  more  rarely  used  in  Latin 

than  in  English,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  or 

clearness. 

Mantis  lavS  et  cCnfi,  C,  Or.,  11.  60,  246  ;  wash  {your)  hands  and  dine. 
Fraedia  mea  ttl  possidSs,  ego  aliSna  misericordiS  vlv5,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  50, 
145  ;  you  are  in  possession  of  my  estates,  {while)  I  live  on  the  charity 
of  others. 

Remarks. — i.  Observe  the  intense  use  of  the  Possessive  in  the  sense 
of  property,  peculiarity,  fitness :  suiun  esse,  to  helorig  to  one's  self,  to 
he  one's  own  man. 

Tempore  tu5  ptLgnSstI,  L.,  xxxvni.  45,  10  ;  you  have  fought  at  your 
oum  time  (=when  you  wished).  HOc  hon5re  ni6  adf6cistis  ann5  meO, 
C,  Leg.  Agr.,  11.  2,  4  ;  you  visited  me  with  this  honor  in  my  otmi  year 
{=  the  first  year  in  which  I  could  be  made  consul).  PtLgna  suom  finem, 
com  iacet  hostis,  habet,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iii.  5,  34;  a  fight  has  reached  its  fit  end 
when  the  foe  is  down. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns  for  the  Gen.,  see  364. 

6.    Indefinite  Pronouns. 

313.  Quldam  means  one,  a,  a  certain  one,  definite  or  indefi- 
nite to  the  speaker,  but  not  definitely  designated  to  tlie  heai'cr. 
In  the  Plural,  it  is  equivalent  to  some,  sundry,  without  em- 
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InteMS  miilier  qaaedam  commigrSvit  hflc,  Ter.,  And,,  69  ;  meanwhile 
a  certain  woman  took  up  her  quarters  here.  Intellegendnm  est  quilnudani 
qnaestiOnibus  aliOs,  quibusdam  aliSs  esse  aptiOrSs  locOs,  C,  Top.^  21,  79  : 
it  is  to  he  observed  that  some  grounds  are  more  suitable  for  some  questions, 
for  some,  others.  Tarn  nesclre  quaedam  mllitft  quam  scire  oportet,  Tag., 
H.,  I.  83. 

RsMARES. — I.  With  an  adjective  qnldam  often  serves  to  heighten  the 
attribute  by  adding  a  vagueness  to  it.     (Gr.  ns). 

Est  quOdam  incrSdibill  rdbore  animi,  C,  Mil.,  37, 101  ;  really  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  strange  strength  of  mind  (one  that  is  past  belief), 

2.  Qnldam  is  often  used  with  or  without  quasi,  as  if  to  modify  an 
expression  : 

KOn  sunt  isti  andiendl  qnl  virtfitem  dfiram  et  quasi  ferream  esse  quandam 
▼olunt,  C,  Lael.y  13,  48  ;  those  friends  of  yours  are  not  to  be  listened  to 
who  will  have  it  {maintain)  that  virtue  is  hard,  and,  as  it  were,  made  of 
iro7i.  Est  quaedam  virttLtum  vitiOrumque  victnia,  Quint.,  ii.  12,  4  (c/. 
III.  7,  25) ;  there  is  a  certain  fieighborly  relation  between  virtues  and 
vices, 

3.  Quidam  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  certus  or  fbius: 
Vita  agenda  est  cert5  genere  quOdam,  n9n  quOlibet,  C,  Fin.,iu.  7,  24. 

Est  Sloquentia  una  quaedam  dS  summis  virtHtibus,  C,  Or,,  iii.  14,  55. 

314.  Aliquis  (aliqul)  means,  some  one,  some  one  or  other, 
wholly  indefinite  to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the  hearer  : 

[DficlSmabam]  cum  aliquO  cottldis,  Q.,  Br.,  90,  310  ;  I  used  to  declaim 
with  somebody  or  other  daily. 

In  the  predicate  it  is  often  emphatic  (by  Litotes,  700)  :  sum  aliquii, 
aliquid,  /  am  somebody  =  a  person  of  importance,  something  =  of 
some  weight;  opposed  to  :  n^us  sum,  nihil  sum,  lam  a  nobody,  nothing. 

This  force  is  often  heightened  by  a  following  contrast  : 

Est  hoc  aliquid,  tametsi  nOn  est  satis,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  15,  47  ;  this 
is  something,  although  it  is  not  enough,  Fac,  ut  m6  veils  esse  aliquem, 
quoniam,  qui  ful  et  qui  esse  potui,  iam  esse  n5n  possum,  C,  Att.,  11 1.  15,  8  ; 
do  make  out  that  I  am  somebody,  since  I  can  no  longer  be  the  man  I  was 
and  the  mail  I  might  have  been. 

Remarks. — i.  Aliquis  and  aliqul  are  distinguished  as  substantive  and 
adjective;  accordingly,  wiien  aliquis  is  used  with  a  substantive  the  rela- 
tion is  appositional.  This  always  occurs  with  Proper  names;  and  even 
with  other  substantives  the  Romans  seem  to  have  preferred  aliquis  to 
aliqul.     (See  107,  n.  i.) 

2.  With  numerals,  aliquis  is  used  like  English  some.     Occasion^y 
also  it  has  the  force  of  many  a.    So  in  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  2,  2, 
iSniOrem  sententiam,  where  aliquis  reft^r^  to  tUxQ<5  ^x^^xi^,  "OAgr^ 
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315.  Qnis  (qnl),  fainter  than  aliqnis,  is  used  chiefly  after 
81,  if;  niai,  unless ;  ne,  lest;  num,  whether,  and  in  relative 
sentences.     See  107,  R. 

K6  quid  nimis!  Tbr.,  Ati^.,  6i;  nothing  in  excess!  Fit  plemmque 
ut  il  qui  boni  quid  yolunt  adferre,  adfingant  aliquid,  qu9  feudant  id,  quod 
nfbitiant,  laetius,  C,  Ph,,  i.  3,  8;  it  often  happens  that  those  who  wish  to 
bring  (some)  good  tidings,  invent  something  more,  to  maJce  the  fiews  more 
cheering. 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  is  used  after  si,  etc.^  when  there  is  stress :  al  quia,  \fany  ;  si 
aliquis,  if  some :  si  quid,  if  anything ;  si  quidquam,  if  anything  at  aU. 

SI  aUquid  dandum  est  voluptsti,  senectfLs  modicls  convlvils  delectfirl  po- 
test, C.,  Cato.  J/.,  14, 44  ;  \f  something  is  to  be  given  to  pleasure  (as  something  or  other 
must),  old  age  can  take  delight  in  mild  festivities. 

Aliquis  is  regular  if  the  sentence  contains  two  negatives :  [VerrSs]  nihil  umquam 
fScit  sine  aliquO  quaestH,  C,  Verr.,  v.  5, 11.    (446.) 

2.  Quis  and  qui  are  distinguished  as  aliquis  and  aliqul,  but  the  distinction  is  often 
neglected,  even  in  classical  Latin.    See  107,  n.  1. 

316.  Quispiam  is  rarer  than  aliquis,  hut  not  to  he  distin- 
guished from  it,  except  that  qnispiam  never  intimates  impor- 
tance.  Dixerit  qnispiam,  C,  Cat,M,,  3,  8  ;  some  one  may  say. 

317.  I.  Quisquam  and  ^us  (adjective)  mean  any  one  (at 

all),  and  are  used  chiefly  in  negative  sentences,  in  sentences 

that  imply  total  negation,  and  in  sweeping  conditions  : 

[Iflstitia]  numquam  nocet  oulquam,  C,  Fiii.,  i.  16,  50  ;  justice  never 
hurts  anybody.  Quis  umquam  Graec5rum  rhetorum  S  Thflcjfdide  quidquam 
dtlzit?  C,  Or.^  9,  317;  what  Oreek  rhetorician  ever  drew  anything  from 
Thucydides  f  [None].  SI  quisquam,  iUe  sapiens  fuit,  C,  Last.,  2,  9  ;  if 
any  one  at  all  (was)  ivise,  he  was.  Quamdifl  qmsquam  exit  qui  t6  dfifen- 
dere  audeat,  vlvfis,  C,  Cat.,  i.  2,  6 ;  so  long  as  there  shall  be  o/ny  one  to 
dare  defend  you,  live  071.  Hostem  esse  in  Syria  negant  tUlum,  C,  Fam., 
III.  8,  10  ;  they  say  that  there  is  not  any  enemy  in  Syria.  OmnInO  n6m6 
tUUus  rel  fuit  emptor  cul  dfifuerit  hic  venditor,  C,  Ph,,  11.  38,  97  ;  ge7i- 
erdlly  there  was  never  a  buyer  of  anything  who  lacked  a  seller  iji  him 
{no  one  ever  ivanted  to  buy  anything  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sell). 

So  after  comparatif es  : 

soils  candor  inlllstrior  est  quam  lUlIus  Ignis,  C.,N.D.,n.  15,  40  ;  the 

brilliancy  of  the  sun  is  more  radia/nt  than  that  of  any  fire. 

Notes.— 1.  Quisquam  is  occasionally  (principally  in  Livy)  strengthened  by  tbius, 
eepecially  after  a  negative  :  Cum  multl  magis  fremerent,  quam  quisquam  tlnus 
recfLsSre  auderet,  L-,  m-  45*  ^• 

2.  After  sine,  irithout,  omnI  is  often  used  instead  of  tlllO  (tUlS)  in  early  Latin  : 
Sine  omnlcUrS  dormi&a,  Pl.,  Trin.,  621. 

'  ^quam  a»  an  adj.,  see  107,  3,  n.  2.    tSlluA  \BOCicaAoTv«S,Vj  fl^wvbst.  in  Lnrr. 
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2.  The  negative  of  qnisqaam  ia  nemS,  nobody  ;  nihil,  noth- 
ing (108).  The  negative  of  Alius  is  ntdlos,  no,  none,  which 
is  also  used  regularly  as  a  substantive  in  the  Genitive  and 
Ablative  instead  of  neminis  and  nemine. 

Nemo  is  also  sometimes  used  apparently  as  an  adjective, 
though  the  conception  is  usually  appositional. 

K6m8  vir  mSgnus,  C,  N.D.,  ii.  66,  167  ;  no  great  many  no  one  (who  is) 
a  great  man. 

Notes.— 1.  On  neque  quisquam  aud  et  n6m6,  see  480. 

2.  NtUlus  ts  used  in  familiar  language  inetead  of  nOn  (so  sometimes  in  English) : 
Fhilippus  ntUlus  usquam,  L.,  xxxii.  35, 2  ;  no  Philip  anywhere.  Quis  is  also  used 
familiarly  :  Pr5spectiim  petit,  Anthea  si  quern  videat,  V.,  ^m  i.  x8x  ;  anAntheutty 
i.  e.,  Antheus  or  somebody  who  would  answer  for  him. 

3.  N6m$  and  ntUlus  are  occasionally  strengthened  by  tliius. 

318.  I.  Quisqne  means  each  one,  as  opposed  to  omnis,  every, 
and  is  usually  post-positive. 

Mens  cftioBque,  is  est  qnisque,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  24,  26  ;  eocA  mafi's  mind 
is  ea^ch  man^s  self.  LaudStX  omn6s  sunt  dOnStlque  prO'^meritO  qaisque, 
L.,  xxxvin.  23  ;  aJX  were  praised  and  rewarded,  each  one  according  to 
his  desert.  Quam  quisque  nOrit  artem  in  hSc  s6  ezerceat,  [C],  Tusc,,i. 
18, 41.     (616.) 

2.  With  superlatives  and  ordinals  qaisque  is  loosely  trans- 
lated every : 

Optimnm  quidque  rSrissimnm  est,  C,  Fi7i.,  11.  25,  81  ;  every  good 
thing  is  rare  ;  more  accurately,  the  better  a  thing,  the  rarer  it  is.  (645, 
R.  2.)  QuIntO  qu5que  annd  SiciUa  tOta  cSnsfitar,  C,  Verr,,  11.  56, 139  ; 
every  fifth  year  all  Sicily  is  assessed. 

3.  Qaisque  combines  readily  with  the  reflexives,  sul,  sibi, 
86,  suus,  in  their  emphatic  sense  (309,  2).  Here,  except  for 
special  reasons,  the  reflexive  precedes.  Suum  culque  has  be- 
come a  standing  phrase. 

Sua  quemque  fraos  et  suns  terror  vexat,  C,  Rose. Am,,  24,  67  ;  it  is 
his  own  sin  and  his  own  alarm  that  harasses  a  man. 

NoTBS.— 1.  After  Cicero's  time,  owing  to  the  phraseological  character  of  the  com- 
bination, sul  etc.  quisque,  we  find  it  used  without  agreement. 

Ezercitus  SmissS  duce  ac  passim  multls  sibi  quisque  imperium  petentibus 
brevi  dllSbitur,  s.,  lug.,  18, 3.  Instlgandd  suds  quisque  populQs  effScfire  ut 
omne  Volscum  nOmen  deficeret,  L.,  11.  38,  c. 

2.  Classical  bat  not  comniou  is  the  attraction  of  quisque  into  the  case  of  the 
reflexive.   Haec  prOclIvitSs  ad  suum  quodque  genus  a  aimiUttk^^^  ^at^ks^s^ 
aegrOtfttiO  dleStnr;  c,  Tusc,  iv.  12,28. 
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neglect  of  thee  nor  from  fUttred  qf  thee.    VoBter  oOnspectas  reficit  et  recreat  men- 
teili  meam,  C,  Hanc.^  x,  2 ;  (he  sight  of  you  r^reshee  and  renews  my  spirits. 
"  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  f  "    Mal.,  i.  6. 

3.  The  Genitive  forms,  nostrnm  and  vestnun,  are  used  par- 

titively ;  see  364,  R. 

T6  ad  mS  yenlre  uterque  nostrom  capit,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  33,  2  ;  each  of 
us  two  desires  that  you  should  come  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  So  regularly  also  in  certain  phraseological  uses  which  may  be  partitive 
at  basis.  Frequentia  vestmm,  consensus  vestnun,  regularly  in  combination  with 
omninm  (364,  b.)i  and  occasionally  when  the  Possessive  is  more  natural ;  is  enim 
splendor  est  vestmm,  C,  Att.^  vii.  zsa,  3. 

2.  For  a  Part.  Gen.  of  the  third  person  (reflexive)  a  circumlocution  must  be  used,  such 
as  ex  s6  or  the  Possessive  snOnim. 

2.    Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

305.  Hlc,  this  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  First  Person), 
refers  to  that  which  is  nearer  the  speaker,  and  may  mean  : 

1.  The  speaker  himself  :  hlc  homS  =  ego,  Pl.,  Triii.,  11 15. 

2.  The  persons  with  whom  the  speaker  identifies  himself,  e.  g.,  the 
judges  in  a  suit  at  law:  si  ego  h9s  nOvX,  if  I  know  these  men  (=  the  jury). 

3.  The  most  important  subject  immediately  in  hand  :  hlc  sapiSns 
de  quo  loquoi)  C,  Ac,  n.  33,  105  ;  this  (imaginary)  tvise  man  of  whom 
I  am  speaking, 

4.  That  in  which  the  speaker  is  peculiarly  interested  :  hOc  studinm, 
this  pursuit  of  mine,  of  ours, 

5.  That  which  has  just  been  mentioned :  haec  hactenns,  these  things 
thus  far  =  so  much  for  that. 

6.  Very  frequently,  that  which  is  about  to  be  mentioned :  his  con- 
didOnibns,  on  the  following  terms. 

7.  The  current  period  of  time  :  hie  diss,  to-day  ;  haec  nox,  the  night 
just  pa^t  or  just  coming  ;  hlc  mSnsis,  the  current  month. 

306.  Iste,  that  (of  thine,  of  yours),  refers  to  that  tvhich 
belongs  more  peculiarly  to  the  Second  Person  (Demonstrative 
of  the  Second  Person)  : 

Perfer  istam  mllitiam,  C,  ^aw.,  vii.  11,  2  ;  endure  that  military 
service  of  yours.  AdventH  tnO  ista  subseUia  vacnefacta  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  i. 
7, 16  ;  at  your  approach  the  benches  in  your  neighborhood  were  vacated. 

Note.— The  supposed  contemptuous  character  of  iste  arises  from  the  refusal  to 
take  any  direct  notice  of  the  person  under  discussion, ''  the  person  at  whom  one  spealss 
or  points/'  and  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hic  and  iUe,  hut  less  common. 

307.  Hie,  that  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  Third  Person), 
denotes  that  which  is  more  remote  from  the  speaker,  and  is 

often  used  in  contrast  to  hlc,  thu. 
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SSlmSilleadmonuit,  C,  Or.,  in.,  55,  200  ;  that  (y 071)  sim reminded nie. 
Q.  Gatnlus  nOn  antlqu5  illO  mOre  sed  hOc  nostrO  irndltos,  C,  Br.y  35, 132; 
y.  CatuluSy  a  cultivated  mauj  not  after  the  old-fashioned  ata/ndard  of  a 
by-gone  time  (ill5)  hit  by  the  standard  of  to-day  (hOc). 

Ille  may  mean  : 

1.  That  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  (often  ille  qnidem): 
illud  quod  initio  ▼5bl8pr5posuI,C.,  Font.,  7,  17;  that  which  I  propounded 
to  you  at  first. 

2.  That  which  is  well  known,  notorious  (often  put  after  the  substan- 
tive) :  tSstola  ilia,  that  (notorious)  potsherd  =  institution  of  ostracism  ; 
illud  SolOniS)  that  (famous  saying)  of  Soloji's. 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  recalled  :  illud  imprimis  mlrSbile,  that  (which 
I  am  going  to  remind  you  of)  is  especially  wonderful, 

4.  That  which  is  expected  : 

Ilia  dies  veniet  mea  quS  IfLgubria  pOnam,  Ov.,  Tr,^  iv.  2, 73  ;  the  day 
vyill  come  when  I  shall  lay  aside  {cease)  my  mournful  strains. 

Remarks. — i.  HIc  and  ille  are  used  together  in  contrasts  :  as,  the 
latter — the  former,  the  former — the  latter. 

{a)  When  both  are  matters  of  indifference  the  natural  signification  is 
observed  :  hic,  the  latter  ;  ille,  the  former, 

Ig^Svia  corpus  hebetat,  labor  firmat ;  ilia  mStfiram  senecttltem,  hlc 
longam  adolfiscentiam  reddit,  Cels.,  i.  i  ;  laziness  weakens  the  body,  toil 
strengthens  it ;  the  one  (the  former)  hastens  old  age,  the  other  (the  lat- 
ter) prolongs  youth. 

(b)  When  the  former  is  the  more  important,  blc  is  the  former,  ille,  the 
latter : 

Melior  tUtiorque  est  certa  pfix  quam  spOrfita  victoria ;  haec  in  nostrS, 
ilia  in  deOrum  manu  est,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19  ;  better  and  safer  is  certain  pea^e 
than  hoped-for  victory  ;  the  former  is  in  our  hand{s),  the  latter  in  the 
hand{s)  of  the  gods. 

2.  Hlc  et  ille ;  ille  et  ille ;  ille  ant  ille,  this  ma7i  and  (or)  that  man  = 
one  or  two. 

NOn  dicam  hOc  slgnum  ablatum  esse  et  illud;  bOc  dIcO,  ntUlum  tO 
signum  rellquisse,  C,  Verr.,  i.  20,  53  ;  I  will  not  say  that  this  statue  was 
taken  off  and  that  ;  (what)  I  say  (is)  this,  that  you  left  no  statue  at  all. 

3.  The  derived  adverbs  retain  the  personal  relations  of  hlc,  iste,  ille : 
blc,  here  (where  I  am)  ;  bine,  hence  (from  where  I  am)  ;  bile,  hither 
(where  I  am)  ;  istic,  there  (where  you  are)  ;  ilUc,  there  (where  he  is),  etc. 

4.  The  Demonsti'atives  hlc,  iste,  ille,  and  the  Determinative  is,  are 
often  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed.  The  second  member  is  then  in- 
troduced by  sed,  sed  tamen  (more  rarely  tamen,  vOnim,  autem,  vOrO),  vOrum- 
tamen,  and  sometimes  is  added  asyudetically.  The  sentence  often  re- 
quires that  either  the  demonstrative  or  the  particle  be  l^ltxrafct^si^ibSAA^ 

18 
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OptSre  hoc  quidem  est,  nOn  docGre,  C,  Tusc,  ii.  13, 30;  that  is  a 
(pious)  wish,  not  a  (logical)  proof.  Nihil  perfertur  ad  nOe  praeter  rtLxnOrSs 
satis  istSs  quidem  cOnstantSs  sed  adhtLc  sine  auctOre,  C,  Fam.  xii.  9, 1  ; 
nothing  is  brought  to  us  except  reports,  consistent  enough,  it  is  true,  hut 
thus  far  not  authoritative. 

nie  is  most  often  used  thus  ;  is,  iste,  hic,  more  rarely. 

Notes.— 1.  Hic  and  ille  are  sometimes  employed  to  add  a  qualification  to  a  sub- 
stantive by  means  of  a  contrast :  QrStor  nOn  ille  vulgaris  sed  hie  excellSns,  C, 
Oi\^  14, 45  ;  an  orator,  not  of  the  {yon)  cot?imo?i  type,  but  of  the  ideal  excellence  (we  seek). 

2.  Not  unfrequently  in  poetry,  very  rarely  in  prose,  in  a  long  sentence  a  substan- 
tive is  repeated  by  means  of  ille :  V.,  A.,  i.  3,  ille  et  terrls  iactStus ;  H.,  0.,  iv.  9, 51. 

3.  Sometimes  two  forms  of  hIC,  ille,  or  is  are  found  in  llie  same  clause  referring  to 
different  substantives  :  Evolve  dlligenter  6ius  [i-  e.,  PlatOnis]  eum  librum,  qui 
est  ds  animO,  c,  Tusc.,  i.  zx,  24. 

4.  nie  uiay  refer  to  an  oblique  form  of  is :  KOn  est  amlcl  talem  esse  in  eum, 
quSlis  ille  in  sS  est,  C,  Lael,,  x6, 59. 

5.  Ille  is  found  chiefly  in  poetry  with  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  til,  and  occasion- 
ally with  hIC,  and  when  so  osed  takes  its  fullest  force.  Hunc  iUum  fStIs  extemS 
ab  s6de  profectum  portendl  generum,  V.,  A.,  vii.  255. 

3.    Determinative  and  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

308.  Is,  that,  is  the  determinative  pronoun,  and  serves  as 
the  lacking  pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.  It  furnishes  the 
regular  antecedent  of  the  relative  : 

Mih!  vSnit  ohviam  tuus  puer  ;  is  mih!  lltterSs  ahs  t6  reddidit,  C,  Att., 
II.  1, 1  ;  /  was  met  by  your  servant ;  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  you. 
Is  minimO  eget  mortSlis  qui  minimum  cupit,  Sybus,  286  (Fr.);  that  mortal 
is  in  want  of  least,  who  wanteth  least. 

Remarks. — i.  Is,  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  is  often  omitted, 
chiefly  in  the  Nom.,  more  rarely  in  an  oblique  case  (619). 

Bis  dat  qui  dat  celeriter,  Sybus,  235  (Fr.) ;  he  gives  twice  who  gives  in 
a  trice. 

Often  it  has  the  force  of  tSlis  (631,  i)  in  this  connection: 

Ego  is  sum  qui  nihil  umquam  meS  potius  quam  meOrum  civium  causa 
fficerim,  C,  Fam.,  v.  21,  2;  I  am  a  man  7iever  to  have  done  anything 
for  my  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

2.  Is,  with  a  copulative  or  adversative  particle,  is  used  as  he  or  that 
in  English,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  Such  expressions  are :  et  is, 
atque  is,  isque,  and  he  too,  and  that  too  ;  neque  is,  et  is  n6n,  and  he  not, 
and  that  not ;  sed  is,  but  he,  further  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed. 
To  refer  to  the  whole  action  id  is  employed. 

Exempla  quaerimus  et  ea  nOn  antlqua,  C,  Verr.,  in.  go,  210  ;  we  are 

looking  for  examples,  and  those,  too,  7iot  of  ancient  date.    Epicurus  fLnS 

hi  domD  et  ea  guidem  angustS  quam  mSgnSs  tenuit  amlcOrum  gregfis,  0. , 

-^>»v  ^'  ^Of  65  /  what  shoals  of  friends  Epicurus  Kod  in  one  himse,  a/nd 
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thai  a  pincTied'Up  one  !  KegOtium  mSgnnm  est  nSvigfii^e  atqae  id  mense 
Qulnctm,  C,  Ait,  v.  12, 1;  it  is  a  big  Job  to  take  a  voyage  and  that  in 
the  month  of  July. 

3.  Is  does  not  represent  a  substantive  before  a  Gen.,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish that  of.  In  Latin  the  substantive  is  omitted,  or  repeated,  or  a 
word  of  like  meaning  substituted. 

KQn  itLdiciO  dlscipalOmxii  dlcere  debet  magister  sed  dlscipull  magistrl, 
Quint.,  ii.  2, 13;  the  master  is  not  to  speak  a^ccording  to  the  judgment  of 
the  pupils ;  but  the  pupils  according  to  that  of  the  master.  NfLlla  est 
eeleritSs  quae  possit  com  animl  celeritSte  contendere,  C,  Tusc,  i.  19,  43  ; 
there  is  no  speed  that  can  possibly  vie  with  that  of  the  mind,  M.  Coelins 
tribflnal  sunm  ifLxtS  C.  Treb5nl  sellam  collocSvit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  iii.  20,  1; 
Marcus  Coelius  placed  his  chair  of  office  7iext  to  that  of  Gains  Trebonius. 

Of  course  hlc,  ille,  and  iste  can  be  used  with  the  Gen.  in  their  proper 
sense. 

309.  Eeflexive.  Instead  of  forms  of  is,  the  Eeflexive 
Pronoun  sui,  sibi,  se,  together  with  the  Possessive  of  the 
Eeflexive  suos  (-us),  sua,  suom  (-um)  is  used.     (See  521.) 

1.  Regularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the  grammatical 
subject  of  the  sentence  : 

Ipse  s6  quisque  dlligit  quod  sibi  qnisque  cSms  est,  C,  Lo>el.,  21,  80; 
every  one  loves  himself,  because  every  one  is  dear  to  himself.  (Fadius)  S 
me  dlligitur  propter  snnunani  snam  hOmSnitatem,  C^Fam,,  xv.  14,  1; 
Fadius  is  a  favorite  of  mine  by  reason  of  his  exceeding  kindliriess. 

The  subject'may  be  indefinite  or  (occasionally)  impersonal. 

Contentnm  snis  rSbns  esse  mSximae  sunt  divitiae,  C,  Par.,  vi.  3,  51; 
to  be  content  with  one's  own  things  {with  what  one  hath)  is  the  greatest 
riches.    Ferventam  ad  sn9s  erat,  L.,  xxxiii.  8,  6. 

"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this  ...  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."    James,  i.  27. 

2.  Frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual  sub- 
ject (521,  R.  2)  : 

Sues  rfix  rfiglnae  placet,  Pl.,  St,,  133;  every  queen  favors  her  own 
king  {every  Jill  loves  her  own  Jack),  Osculatur  tigrim  suns  ctistQe,  Sen., 
^. if.,  85, 41 ;  her  own  keeper  kisses  the  tigress  {the  tigress  is  kissed  by 
her  own  keeper).  Cul  prOposita  sit  cOnservStiO  sul  necesse  est  hole  partSs 
quoqae  sni  cSrSs  esse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  13,  37;  he  who  has  in  view  the  preser- 
vation of  himself  {self-preservation)  must  necessarily  hold  dear  the 
parts  of  {that)  self  also. 

This  is  especially  common  with  suos,  which  wlien  thus  employed 
has  usually  its  emphatic  sense:  own^  pecuiiar,  proper. 
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3.  Sui,  sibi,  se  are  the  regular  complements  of  the  infinitive 
and  its  equivalents  when  a  reflexive  idea  is  involved  ;  and 
se  is  also  used  with  prepositions  erga,  inter,  propter,  per,  for 
especial  emphasis. 

(SOmSnl)  BUl  «>UigencLI  hostibus  fiacaltatem  (n5n)  rBlinquunt,  Caes., 
B.O.y  III.  6, 1  ;  the  Romans  do  ?iol  leave  the  enemy  a  chance  to  rally, 
Ipsam  Fuminm  per  s6  vidl  libentissime,  C,  Fam. ,  x.  3, 1. 

4.  Sues  (-us)  is  also  used  in  prepositional  phrases  that  are 
joined  closely  with  the  substantives  ;  so  after  cum,  inter,  and 
more  rarely  after  in,  intra,  and  ad. 

MSgdnem  com  dasse  suS  in  HispSniam  mittunt,  L.,  xxiii.  32, 11  ;  they 
sent  Mago  with  his  fleet  to  Spain.  HelvStiOs  in  fines  suSs  revertl  iussit, 
Caes.,  B.G.f  I.  28,  3  ;  he  ordered  the  Helvetians  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

So  the  phrases  sn5  tempore,  at  the  right  time  ;  suS  loc5,  at  the  right 
place. 

COmoediae  quern  Qsnm  in  puerls  putem  suO  loc9  dicam,  Quint.,  i.  8,  7  ; 
what  I  consider  to  he  the  good  of  comedy  in  the  case  of  hoys  I  will  men- 
tion in  the  proper  place. 

Notes.— 1.  The  writer  may  retain  forms  of  is,  if  he  desires  to  emphasize  his  own 
point  of  view.    So  too  in  prepositional  combinations. 

(Caesar)  CicerdnemprO  Sius  meritO  landat,  Caes.,  d.  g.,  v.  52, 4 ;  Caesar jrmisea 
Cicero  accordimj  to  his  desert.  [Pompfiius]  cnm  dScrStum  de  me  Capuae  fScit, 
ipse  ctLnctae  Italiae  Sins  fidem  implOrantI  slgnmn  dedit,  c,  3/2/.,  15, 39. 

2.  In  early  comedy  and  then  again  in  late  Latin,  snos  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
sibI:  8u9  sibi  gladiO  hunc  iugold,  Ter.,  Ad.^gsZ  ;  very  rarely  in  classical  Latin 
(C,  Ph.,  II.  37, 96).    Similarly  meS  mihf,  Pl.,  Truc.y  698. 

3.  On  sunm  qnisque,  see  318, 3. 

4.  In  dependent  clauses  the  reflexive  is  used  with  reference  either  to  the  principal  or 
to  the  subordinate  subject.    See  for  fuller  treatment  521. 

310.  Idem,  the  same,  serves  to  nnite  two  or  more  attributes 
or  predicates  on  a  person  or  thing ;  it  is  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  at  the  same  time;  Ukeioise,  also;  yet,  riotwith- 
standing, 

(CimOn)  inddit  in  eandem  invidiam  qnam  pater  snos,  Nep.,v.  3, 1; 
Gimon  fell  into  the  same  odium  as  his  father.  Quidquid  honestom  [est] 
idem  [est]  tLtile,  C,  Off.,  11.  3, 10;  tvhatever  is  honorahle  is  also  (at  the 
same  time)  useful.  Nil  prOdest  quod  n5n  laedere  possit  idem,  Ov.,  7V.,  11. 
266 ;  nothing  helps  that  may  not  likewise  hurt,  (Epiciirus),  cum  optimam 
at  jD>raestantissimam  nattlram  del  dicat  esse,  negat  Idem  esse  in  deo  gratiam, 
C,  JV,J}.,  1.43,  121;  although  Epicurus  says  that  the  nature  of  God  {9 
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iranscendently  good  cmd  grecU,  yet  (at  the  same  time)  hs  says  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  favor  in  Ood.  Biffidlis  fadlis,  itUmndus  acerbus,  es  Idem, 
Mart.  ,  xii.  47, 1 ;  crabbed  (a/nd)  hindly,  sweet  {<md)  sour,  are  you  at  once. 

Remarks. — i.  When  a  second  attribute  is  to  be  added  to  a  substan- 
tive it  is  often  connected  by  Idemque,  et  Idem,  atque  Idem:  Vir  doctiBsimns 
Plato  atque  Idem  gravissimus  philosophOmm  omnium,  C,  Leg.,  11.  6,  14  ; 
PlatOy  a  most  learned  man,  and  at  the  same  time  weightiest  of  all  the 
philosophers, 

2.  Th>e  same  as  is  expressed  by  Idem  with  qui,  with  atqne  or  So,  with 
nt,  with  cum,  and  poetically  with  the  Dative.     See  359,  n.  6,  642,  643. 

Tibi  mficum  in  eOdem  est  pIstrInO  vivendum,  C  ,  Or.,  11,  33, 144  ;  you 
have  to  live  in  the  same  treadmill  tmth  me. 

3.  idem  cannot  be  used  with  is,  of  which  it  is  only  a  stronger  form 
(ifl  +  dem). 

311.  I.  Ipse,  self,  is  the  distinctive  pronoun,  and  separates 
a  subject  or  an  object  from  all  others  : 

Ipse  fficl,  /  myself  did  it  and  none  other,  I  alone  did  it,  I  did  it  of 
my  own  accord,  I  am  the  very  man  that  did  it.  Nunc  ipsum,  at  this 
very  instant,  at  this  precise  moment. 

Valvae  subitO  s6  ipsae  aperufirunt,  C, />iv.,  i.  34,  74  ;  the  folding- 
doors  suddenly  opened  of  their  oujn  accord.  (GatO)  mortuus  est  annis 
octOgintS  sex  ipsis  ante  [CicerOnem]  cOnsulem,  C,  Br.,  15,  61  ;  Cato  died 
just  eighty-six  years  before  Cicero's  consulship.  Hulc  rel  quod  satis  esse 
visum  est  mllitum  rellquit  (Caesar) ;  ipse  cum  legidnibus  in  fines  Tr6ve- 
rOrum  proficlscitur,  Caes.,  B.O.,  v.  2, 4. 

Remarks. — i.  Owing  to  this  distinctive  character,  ipse  is  often  used 
of  persons  in  opposition  to  things  ;  riders  in  opposition  to  horses  ;  in- 
habitants in  opposition  to  the  towns  which  they  inhabit ;  the  master  of 
the  house  in  opposition  to  his  household,  etc. 

EO  quo  m6  ipsa  misit,  Pl.,  Cas.,'jc)o  ;  /  aw  going  where  mistress 
sent  me.     Ipse  dixit,  C,  N.D.,  i.  5, 10  ;  the  master  said  (avro5  €<^). 

2.  Et  ipse,  likewise,  as  well,  is  used  when  a  new  subject  takes  an  old 
predicate ; 

[Locrl  urbs]  dSscIverat  et  ipsa  ad  PoenOs,  L.,  xxix.  6,  1 ;  Locri-dty  had 
likeudse  (as  well  as  the  other  cities)  reiMed  to  the  Carthaginians. 
[CamiUus]  ex  Volscis  in  AequQs  trSnsiit  et  ipsOs  bellum  mOlientes,  L.,  vi. 
2, 14  ;  Gamillus  tvent  across  from  the  Volscians  to  the  Aequians,  who 
were  likewise  (as  well  as  the  Volscians)  getting  up  war. 

Cicero  prefers  in  this  meaning  ipse  alone,  but  et  ipse  occurs  occasionally  (not  in 
Caesar  or  Sallust),  and  becomes  the  prevailing  form  in  Liyt  and  later. 

2.  Ipse  is  used  to  lay  stress  on  the  reflexive  rela»tAa\^\  \sl 
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the  Nominative  when  the  subject  is  emphatic,  in  the  Oblique 
Cases  when  the  object  is  emphatic. 

86  ipse  laudat,  he  (and  not  another)  praises  himself.  88  ipsum  laudat, 
he  praises  himself  (and  not  another). 

Piger  ipse  siH  obstat,  Prov.  (Sen,  ^  Jf.,  94,  28)  ;  the  lazy  man 
stands  in  his  own  way,  is  his  own  obstacle.  KOn  egeO  medicInS ;  m6 
ipse  cOnsGlor,  C,  Lasl.,  3,  10  ;  /  do  not  need  medicine;  I  comfort  my- 
self (I  am  my  only  comforter).  EOdem  mods  sapiens  erit  affectos  ergS 
amlcnm  qu9  in  s6  ipsum,  C,  Fin.,  i.  20,  C8  ;  the  urise  m>an  mil  feel  to- 
wards his  friend  as  he  feels  towards  himself. 

Exceptions  are  common  : 

Qolque  alils  cSvit,  nOn  cavet  ipse  sibi,  Ov.,  ^.A.,  i.  84  ;  ami  he  who 
cared  for  others,  cares  not  for  himself. 

Note. — ^Livr  seems  to  use  sometimes  ipse  in  connection  with  a  reflexive  as  if  it  were 
indeclinable  or  absolute :  com  diSs  vfinit,  causS  ipse  prO  s6  dictS,  damnStnr,  L., 
IV.  44, 10 ;  when  the  appointed  day  came  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  and  was  condemned, 

4.    Possessive  Pronouns. 

312.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  more  rarely  used  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  or 
clearness. 

Mantis  lavS  et  c6nS,  C,  Or.,  11.  60,  246  ;  wash  (your)  hands  and  dine. 
Praedia  mea  ttl  possidSs,  ego  aliens  misericordiS  vIvO,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  50, 
145  ;  you  are  in  possession  of  my  estates,  {while)  I  live  on  the  charity 
of  others. 

Remarks. — i.  Observe  the  intense  use  of  the  Possessive  in  the  sense 
of  property,  peculiarity,  fitness :  suiun  esse,  to  belong  to  one's  self,  to 
be  Okie's  own  man. 

Tempore  tuO  ptLgnSstI,  L.,  xxxvni.  45,  10  ;  you  have  fought  at  your 
own  time  (=when  you  wished).  HOc  hondre  m6  adfedstis  annO  meO, 
C,  Leg.  Agr.j  11.  2,  4  ;  you  visited  me  with  this  honor  in  my  own  year 
(=  the  first  year  in  which  I  could  be  made  consul).  Ptlgna  suum  finem, 
com  iacet  hostis,  habet,  Ov.,  Tr,,  iii.  5,  34;  a  fight  has  reached  its  fit  end 
when  the  foe  is  down. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns  for  the  Gen.,  see  364. 

6.    Indefinite  Pronouns. 

313.  Quldam  means  one,  a,  a  certain  07ie,  definite  or  indefi- 
nite to  the  speaker,  but  not  definitely  designated  to  tlie  hearer. 
Jn  the  Plural^  it  is  equivalent  to  some,  sundry,  without  em- 

phasiB. 
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InteEreS  mulier  qaaedam  commigrSvit  hflc,  Ter.,  And.,  69  ;  meanwhile 
a  certain  woman  took  up  her  quarters  here.  Intellegendmn  est  quilnudani 
qnaestiOnibos  alios,  qnibusdaiii  aliSs  esse  aptiOrSs  locQs,  0.,  Top.y  21,  79  : 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  grounds  are  more  suitable  for  some  questioner 
for  some,  others.  Tarn  nescire  quaedam  mllitft  quam  scire  oportet,  Tag., 
H.y  I.  83. 

RsMARES. — I.  With  an  adjective  qnldaxii  often  serves  to  heighten  the 
attribute  by  adding  a  vagueness  to  it.     (Gr.  T15). 

Est  quOdam  incrSdibill  rObore  animi,  C,  Mil.,  37,  101  ;  really  he  is  en- 
dowed  with  a  strange  strength  of  mind  {one  that  is  past  belief). 

2.  Quidam  is  often  used  with  or  without  quasi,  as  if,  to  modify  an 
expression  : 

KOn  sunt  isti  audiendl  qui  virtfitem  dl&ram  et  quasi  ferream  esse  quandam 
▼olunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  ;  those  friends  of  yours  are  not  to  be  listened  to 
who  will  have  it  {maintain)  that  virtue  is  hardy  and,  as  it  were,  made  of 
iron.  Est  quaedam  virtUtum  vitiOrumque  viclnia,  Quint.,  ii.  12,  4  {cf, 
III.  7,  25) ;  there  is  a  certain  neighborly  relation  between  virtues  and 
vices. 

3.  Quidam  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  certus  or  fbius: 
Vita  agenda  est  certO  genere  quOdam,  n9n  quQlibet,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  7,  24. 

Est  Sloquentia  Una  quaedam  d6  summis  virtHtibus,  C,  Or.,  iii.  14,  55. 

314.  Aliquis  (aliqul)  means,  some  one,  some  one  or  other, 
wholly  indefinite  to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the  hearer : 

[DSclSmftbam]  cum  aliquO  cottldifi,  C,  Br.,  90,  810  ;  I  used  to  declaim 
with  somebody  or  other  daily. 

In  the  predicate  it  is  often  emphatic  (by  Litotes,  700)  :  sum  aliquis, 
aliquid,  /  am  somebody  =  a  person  of  importance^  something  =  of 
some  weight;  opposed  to  :  ntLUus  sum,  nihil  sum,  lam  a  nobody,  twthing. 

This  force  is  often  heightened  by  a  following  contrast  : 

Est  hoc  aliquid,  tametsi  nOn  est  satis,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  15,  47  ;  this 
is  something^  although  it  is  not  enough.  Fac,  ut  mS  veils  esse  aliquem, 
quoniam,  qui  fol  et  qui  esse  potui,  iam  esse  nOn  possum,  C,  Att.,  11 1.  15,  8  ; 
do  make  out  that  I  am  somebody,  since  I  can  no  longer  be  the  man  I  was 
(ind  the  mafi  I  might  have  been. 

Remarks. — i.  Aliquis  and  aliqul  are  distinguished  as  substantive  and 
adjective;  accordingly,  when  aliquis  is  used  with  a  substantive  the  rela- 
tion is  appositional.  This  always  occurs  with  Proper  names;  and  even 
with  other  substantives  tlie  Romans  seem  to  have  preferred  aliquis  to 
aUquI.     (See  107,  n.  i.) 

2.  With  numerals,  aliquis  is  used  like  English  some.  Occasionally 
also  it  has  the  force  of  7na?iy  a.  So  in  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  2,  2,  dizerat  aliquis 
IflniOrem  sententiam,  where  aliquis  reterti  to  ttvx^^  ^^t^ou^,  \i^\\ifc\  \v>^Kt 
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315.  ftnis  (qui),  fainter  than  aliqtds,  is  used  chiefly  after 
81,  if;  nisi,  unless ;  n6,  lest ;  nnin,  whether^  and  in  relative 
sentences.     See  107,  R. 

K6  quid  nimis!  Tbr.,  ^Tid,  6i;  nothing  in  excess!  Fit  plSrumque 
ut  il  qui  boni  quid  volnnt  adferre,  adfingant  aliquid,  quO  faciant  id,  quod 
nOntiant,  laetius,  C,  PA.,  i.  3,  B;  it  often  happens  that  those  who  wish  to 
bring  {some)  good  tidings,  invent  something  more,  to  make  the  news  more 
cheering. 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  is  used  after  si,  «<<?.,  when  there  is  stress :  si  qnis,  i/'a«y;  si 
aliquis,  if  same  ;  si  quid,  if  anything ;  si  quidquam,  if  anything  at  all. 

SI  aliquid  dandum  est  voluptati,  senectHs  modids  convlvils  dSlectSrl  po- 
test, C.,  Cato.  M.y  14, 44  ;  if  something  is  to  be  given  to  pleasure  (as  something  or  other 
must),  old  age  can  take  delight  in  mUd  festivities. 

Aliquis  is  regular  if  the  sentence  contains  two  negatives  :  [VerrSs]  nihil  umquam 
fScit  sine  aliquO  quaesttL,  C,  Verr.,  v.  5, 11.    (446.) 

2.  Quis  and  qui  are  distinguished  as  aliquis  and  aliqul,  but  the  distinction  is  often 
neglected,  even  in  classical  Latin.    See  107,  n,  1. 

316.  ftuispiam  is  rarer  than  aliquis,  but  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  except  that  quispiam  never  intimates  impor- 
tance.  Dixerit  quispiam,  C,  Cat.M.,  3,  8  ;  some  one  may  say, 

317.  I.  Quisquam  and  fiUus  (adjective)  mean  any  o?ie  (at 

all),  and  are  used  chiefly  in  negative  sentences,  in  sentences 

that  imply  total  negation,  and  in  sweeping  conditions  : 

[IfLStitia]  numquam  nocet  culquam,  C,  Fi7u,  i.  16,  50  ;  justice  never 
hurts  anybody.  Quis  umquam  GraecOrum  rhfitorum  S  ThfLcydide  quidquam 
dfLzit?  C,  Or.,g,  317;  what  Greek  rhetorician  ever  drew  anything  from 
Thucydides  9  [None].  SI  quisquam,  iUe  sapiSns  fait,  C,  Last.,  2,  9  ;  if 
any  one  at  all  (was)  wise,  he  was.  QuamditL  quisquam  erit  qui  t6  dfifen- 
dere  audeat,  vIvSs,  C,  Cat.,  i.  2,  6  ;  so  long  as  there  shall  be  any  one  to 
dare  defend  you,  live  on.  Hostem  esse  in  SyriS  negant  tUlum,  C,  Fam., 
III.  8,  10  ;  they  say  that  there  is  twt  any  enemy  in  Syria.  OmnInQ  n6m8 
tmius  rel  fait  Smptor  cul  dfifnerit  hlo  venditor,  C,  PA.,  11.  38,  97  ;  gen- 
erally there  was  iiever  a  buyer  of  anything  who  lacked  a  seller  i7i  him 
(no  one  ever  wanted  to  buy  anything  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sell). 

So  after  comparatif es  : 

SOlis  candor  inlfUtrior  est  quam  tLlUus  Ignis,  C,  N.D.,  11.  15,  40  ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  is  more  radia/nt  than  that  of  any  fire. 

Notes.— 1.  Quisquam  is  occasionally  (principally  in  Livy)  strengthened  by  Onus, 
especially  after  a  negative  :  Cum  multl  magis  fremerent,  quam  quisquam  Onus 
recHsSre  auderet,  l.,  m.  45, 4. 

2.  After  sine,  ivifhovt,  omnI  Ih  often  used  instead  of  fLUO  (fLUS)  in  early  Latin  : 
Sine  omnlearS  dormiSa,  Pl.,  Trin.,  621. 
jf.  nn  nuisqu&m  as  an  adj.,  see  107,  3,  n.  2.    VllUB  teoccaalonftW^  awibst.  in  Lrrr. 
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2.  The  negative  of  qnisquam  h  nemo,  nobody  ;  nihil,  noth- 
ing (108).  The  negative  of  tdlns  is  ntOlns,  no,  no7ie,  which 
is  also  used  regularly  as  a  substantive  in  the  Genitive  and 
Ablative  instead  of  neminis  and  nemine. 

Nemo  is  also  sometimes  used  apparently  as  an  adjective, 
though  the  conception  is  usually  appositional. 

H6m5  vir  mSgnus,  C,  N,D.^  ii.  66,  167  ;  no  great  man^  no  one  {who  is) 
a  great  man. 

Notes.— 1.  On  neque  quisquam  and  et  n6m6,  see  480. 

2.  HtUllLS  is  aged  in  familiar  language  instead  of  nOn  (so  sometimes  in  English)  : 
Philippos  nfUluB  Usquam,  L.,  xxxu.  35, 2  ;  no  Philip  anywhere.  Qnis  is  also  used 
familiarly  :  FrOspectum  petit,  Anthea  si  qnem  videat,  V.,  ^m  i-  z8i  ;  an  Anthew, 
i.  e.,  Antheus  or  somebody  who  wouid  answer  for  Mm. 

8.  HSmft  and  nfLUllS  are  occasionally  strengthened  by  fUiiis. 

318.  I.  Qnisque  means  each  one,  as  opposed  to  omnis,  every, 
and  is  usually  post-positive. 

M6n8  cfliiisque,  is  est  qnigque,  C,  Mep.,  vi.  24,  26  ;  each  man's  mind 
is  each  man's  self.  LaudStl  onmfis  sunt  ddnStlque  prO~meritO  qnisque, 
L.,  xxxviii.  23  ;  all  were  praised  and  rewarded,  each  one  according  to 
his  desert.  Quam  quisqne  nOrit  artem  in  hSc  s6  exerceat,  [C],  Tusc.,i. 
18,41.     (616.) 

2.  With  superlatives  and  ordinals  quisque  is  loosely  trans- 
lated every : 

Optimum  quidque  rfirissimum  est,  C,  i^m.,  11.  25,  81  ;  everi/  good 
thing  is  rare;  more  accurately,  the  better  a  thing,  the  rarer  it  is.  (645, 
B.  2.)  QuIntO  quOque  annO  Sicilia  tOta  c6ns6tur,  C,  Verr.^  11.  56, 139  ; 
every  fifth  year  all  Sicily  is  assessed, 

3.  Qmsque  combines  readily  with  the  reflexives,  sul,  sibf, 
86,  suus,  in  their  emphatic  sense  (309,  2).  Here,  except  for 
special  reasons,  the  reflexive  precedes.  Saum  caique  has  be- 
come a  standing  phrase. 

Sua  quemque  firaus  et  suus  terror  vexat,  C,  Rose, Am, ,  24,6?  ;  it  is 
his  own  sin  and  his  own  alarm  that  harasses  a  man. 

Notes.— 1.  After  Cicero's  time,  owing  to  the  phraseological  character  of  the  com- 
bination, fpo^etc.  quisque,  we  find  it  used  without  agreement. 

Exercitus  SmissO  duce  ac  passim  multls  sib?  quisque  imperium  petentibus 
brevi  dllSbitur,  s.,  lug.,  18,3.  InstlgandS  su9s  quisque  populOs  effScfire  ut 
omne  Volscum  nOmen  deficeret,  L.,  u.  38, 6. 

2.  Classical  bat  not  common  is  the  attraction  of  quisque  into  the  case  of  the 
reflexive.   Haeo  prOclIvitSs  ad  suum  quodque  genus  S  simillttldiii^  ^or^ftsi^ai^ 
aegrOtStiO  dlcStur,  c\,  Tmc.,  iv.  12, 28. 
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3.  Qoisqae  combined  with  primus  has  two  meanings  :  (a)  as  early  as  possible,  (&) 
one  after  the  other  in  order  (deinceps). 

PrlmO  quOque  tempore,  C,  /%.,  ni.  15, 39 ;  at  the  earliest  time  jx)8siUe.  Prlmum 
quidque  {each  thing  in  order)  cOnsIderS  quale  sit,  C,  N.D.^  i.  27, 77. 

4.  Tlie  variooB  uses  of  quisque  are  well  summed  up  in  Nagelsbach'b  formulse  : 

a.  HOn  omnia  omnibus  tribuenda  sunt,  sed  suum  culque ; 

b.  OmnSs  idem  faciunt,  sed  optimus  quisque  optimS ; 

c.  HOn  omnibus  annis  h9c  fit,  sed  tertiO  quOque  annO ; 

d.  If Qn  omnSs  idem  faciunt,  sed  quod  quisque  vult. 

319.  Alter  and  alius  are  both  translated  other,  another,  but 
alter  refers  to  one  of  two,  alius  to  diversity.  They  are  used 
in  various  phraseological  ways,  which  can  be  best  shown  by 
examples  : 

solus  aut  cum  alterO,  cdone  or  with  (only)  one  other ;  alter  KerO,  a 
secorhd  Nero. 

Alter  alterum  quaerit,  one  (definite  person)  seeks  the  other  (definite 
person) ;  alius  alium  quaerit,  one  seeks  one,  another  another ;  alterl — 
alterl,  one  party — another  party  (already  defined)  ;  alii — alii,  some — 
others.  Alter  often  means  neighbor,  brother,  felloio-man  ;  alius,  third 
person. 

Alter: 

(AgfisilStls)  fuit  claudus  alterO  pede,  Nep.,  xvii.  8, 1  ;  Agesilaus  was 
lame  of  one  foot.  Alters  mantL  fert  lapidem,  panem  ostentat  alters,  Pl., 
Aid.,  195 ;  in  one  hand  a  sto7ie  he  carries,  in  the  other  holds  out  bread. 
Mors  nee  ad  vIvOs  pertinet  nee  ad  mortuOs :  alterl  ntUU  (317,  2,  n.  2)  sunt,* 
alterOs  nOn  attinget,  C,  Tusc.,  i.  38,  91  ;  death  concerns  neither  the  liV' 
ing  nor  the  dead :  the  latter  are  not,  the  former  it  will  not  reach. 

Alius:  * 

m 

FaUSda  alia  aliam  trtldit,  Ter.,  And.,  779  ;  07ie  lie  treads  on  the  heels 
of  another  (indefinite  series).  Alii  voluptStis  causS  omnia  sapientOs 
facere  dIxSrunt ;  alii  cum  voluptSte  dignitStem  cOniungendam  putSv6runt, 
C,  Cael.,  15,  41  ;  some  have  said  that  wise  men  do  everything  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure,  others  have  thought  that  pleasure  is  to  be  combined 
with  dignity.  DIvitiSs  alii  praepOnunt,  alii  honOres,  C,  Lael.,  6,  20;  some 
prefer  riches,  others  honors.  Alii  vestrum  Snserfis  sunt,  alii  canSs,  C, 
Rose.  Am.,  20, 57  ;  some  of  you  are  geese,  others  dogs.  Aliud  aUl  nSttlra 
iter  ostendit,  S.,  C,  2,  9  ;  nature  shows  one  path  to  one  man,  another 
path  to  another  man. 

Alter  and  alius : 

Ab  alio  expectfis  alterl  quod  fBceris,  Syrus,  2  (Fr.) ;  you  may  look  for 
/rom  another  what  you've  do7ie  unto  your  brother  (from  No.  3,  what 
'  has  done  to  No.  2), 
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IToTSB.— 1.  AUtu  is  foand  occasionally,  especially  in  late  Latin,  for  alter :  alixu 
VerO,  Suet.,  Tit.  7  ;  but  in  Caes.,^.^.,  i.  i,  1,  alius  follows  Onus.  Alii  for  re- 
liqnl  or  oSterl  is  occasional,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  more  common  in  Lity  and  later. 

2.  The  Greek  usage  of  alius  in  the  meaning  besides^  is  post-Ciceronian  and  rare. 

£0  missa  planstra  ifUnentaque  alia,  L.,  it.  41, 8. 

APPOSITION. 

320.  By  apposition  one  substantive  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
another,  which  contains  it : 

CicerQ  QrStor,  Cicero  the  orator,     Bh6niis  flfLmen,  the  river  Rhine, 

CONCORD. 

321.  The  word  in  apposition  agrees  with  the  principal  word 
(or  words)  in  case,  and  as  far  as  it  can  in  gender  and  number  : 

Nora.  Hirodotns  pater  historiae,  Herodotus  the  father  of  history; 
Gen.  HerodotI  patris  historiae  ;  Dat.  HSrodotO  patrl  historiae. 

Cnidus  et  ColophQn,  nQbilissimae  urbSs,  captae  sunt,  Cf.  C,  Imp.,  12, 33; 
Cnidus  and  Colophon,  most  noble  cities,  were  taken.  Omnium  doctrlnft- 
rum  inventrlcfis  AthSnae,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  i.  4, 13;  Athens,  the  inveritor  of  all 
branches  of  learning. 

Remarks. — i.  Exceptions  in  number  s^xa  due  to  special  uses,  as,  for 
example,  when  dfiliciae  or  amOrfis,  etc.,  are  used  of  a  Singular  : 

Pompeius,  nostn  amOrfis,  ipse  s6  affllxit,  C,  Att.,  11.  19,  2  ;  Pompey,  our 
special  potion,  has  tvrecked  himself. 

2.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  takes  the  Gen.  in  apposition  : 

Tuum,  hominis  simplids,  pectus  vidimus,  C,  PA.,  11.  43,  111  ;  we  have 
seen  your  bosom  bared,  you  open-hearted  creature  !  Urbs  meS  Onlus  operft 
fdit  salva,  Cf.  C,  Pis.,  3,  6  ;   the  city  was  saved  by  my  exertions  alone. 

3.  On  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  word  in  apposition, 
see  211,  R.  6. 

Notes.— 1.  In  poetry,  instead  of  the  Voc.  in  apposition,  the  Nom.  is  often  found. 
Semper  celebrabere  dOnis,  Corniger  Hesperidum,  fluvius  rSgnStor  aquSrum, 
V.»  -4..,  Till.  77.    In  prose  not  before  Pliny. 

2,  Very  rarely  persons  are  looked  upon  as  things,  and  the  Appositives  used  in  the 
neater :  Bum  patrfis  et  plfibem,  invalida  et  inermia,  Ifidificfitur,  Tag.,  Ann.,  i.  46. 

322.  Partitive  Apposition, — Partitive  Apposition  is  that 
form  of  Apposition  in  which  a  part  is  taken  out  of  the  whole. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Restrictive  Apposition. 

MSzuma  pars  fer6  mOrem  hunc  hominfis  habent,  Pl.  ,  Capt.,  232  ;  man- 
kind—-pretty  much  the  greatest  part  of  them — have  this  way,     CStenkj 
multittldO  sorte  decumus  quisque  ad  supplicium  l6ctl  (sunt),  L., 
(of)  the  rest  of  the  crowd  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot 
fMnt. 
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323.  Distributive  Apposition, — Distributive  Apposition  is 
that  form  of  Apposition  in  which  the  whole  is  subdivided 
into  its  parts,  chiefly  with  alter — alter,  the  07ie — the  other  ; 
quisqae,  uterque,  each  one;  alii — alii,  pars — pars,  some — 
other's,     (It  is  often  called  Partitive  Apposition. ) 

Dnae  fUiae  altera  occlsa  altera  capta  est,  Caes.,  B.G.y  i.  53, 4  ;  (of) 
two  daughters,  the  one  was  killed,  the  other  captured. 

Remark. — The  Part.  Gen.  is  more  commonly  employed  than  either 
of  these  forms  of  apposition. 

Notes.— 1.  Partitive  Apposition  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesab,  and  Distributive 
Apposition  rarely.    They  are  more  frequent  in  Sallust,  and  not  uncommon  in  LrvY. 

2.  The  Greek  figure  of  the  whole  and  the  part  (crxi?/**  ^aff"  oKov  koX  /mepo?)  is  rare  and 
poetical  in  Latin.  LatagTim  saxO  occapat  Os  faciemque  adversam,  Vm  ^m  x.  698  ; 
smites  Latagus  with  a  bowlder,  full  (in)  mouth  and  face  (Cf.  Eng.  ^^hand  and  f oof''). 

324.  Appositio7i  to  a  Se^itence, — Sometimes  an  Accusative 
stands  in  apposition  to  a  whole  preceding  sentence  ;  either 
explaining  the  contents  of  the  sentence  or  giving  the  end  or 
the  aim  of  the  action  involved  in  the  sentence.  The  latter 
usage,  however,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

Admoneor  at  aliquid  etiam  d6  sepulturS  dlcendum  existimem,  rem  nQn 
difficilem,  C,  Tusc,  1.  43, 102  ;  /  am  reminded  to  take  into  considera- 
tio7i  that  something  is  to  be  said  about  burial  also — a7i  easy  matter, 
Dfiserant  tribflnal,  ut  quis  praet5riSn0rum  mllittun  occurreret  manHs  inten- 
tantfis,  cansam  discordiae  et  inititun  armOrum,  Tag.,  Ann.,  i.  27. 

If  the  main  verb  is  passive  the  Appositive  may  be  in  the  Nominative : 
Tac,  Ann.  y  III.  27. 

Notes.— 1.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  some  regard  such  neuters  as  Nominatives. 

2.  This  Ace.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  effected  (330)  by  the  general  action  of  the 
sentence. 

Predicative  Attribution  and  Predicative  Apposition. 

325.  Any  case  may  be  attended  by  the  same  case  in  Pred- 
icative Attribution  or  Apposition,  which  differ  from  the 
ordinary  Attribution  or  Apposition  in  translation  only. 

Nominative  :  Fllius  aegrOtns  rediit. 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  The  sick  son  returned. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  The  son  returned  sick  =  he  was  sick 

when  he  returned. 
Heroolfis  iuvenis  leQnem  interfScit. 
Ordinary  Apposition  :  Th$  young  man  Hereuhs  slew  a  lion. 
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Predfc&tdTe  Apposition  :  Hercules,  vJWn  a  t/oung  man,  alete  a 
lion  —  he  teas  a  young  man  when  he  slew  a  bon. 
Obvitive  ;  PotMUa  dw  MlUbtndM  nzBrli,  the  permission  to  take  Iter 

to  wife. 
Dative  ;  AmloS  tItS  nOn  nlivauiiU,  yo\t  did  not  help  your  friend 

{white  he  waa)  alive. 
Accusative  ;  HercoUi  oervun  tItsbi  oflpit. 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  JTereulea  caught  a  living  doe. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  Hereuha  caught  a  doe  alive. 
Ablative  :  Aere  ILtniitaT  importSU,  they  uee  imported  copper  =  th» 
copper  which  they  use  u  imported. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Voc.,  not  being  a  case  proper,  is  not  used  predi- 
catively.     Exceptions  are  apparent  or  poetical. 

QaB,  morltflre,  mift  V.,  jl,,  x.  8io  ;  "  whither  doat  thou  rush  to  die" 
(thou  doomed  to  die)  t    8Ifl  venifa,  hodisme,  Ttb,,  i.  ^,  53. 

Notice  here  the  old  phrase  :  Kaote  virtftte  eitO,  H.,  S.,  i.  z,  31  ;  i>^ 
crease  in  virtue  =  heaven  speed  thee  in  thy  high  career. 

][a«te  Is  T^aided  bj  some  as  an  old  Voc,.  from  the  same  atem  a«  m&gnna;  bj 
otlieis  sa  BO  adverb.  A  th  Ird  ytew  la  that  mMte  »'iUi  BitS  la  an  adverb,  and  od^ 
when  used  atwolutelr  a  Vocative. 

a.  ViotOrM  radiSnmt  may  mean,  the  eonquerors  returned,  or,  they  re- 
turned conquerors ;  and  a  similar  predicative  use  ia  to  be  noticed  in 
Um,  th«  same ;  Ildem  alwaiit  qiil  TSnerant,  C,  Fin. ,  iv.  3.  T  ;  lh«y  go 
away  just  as  they  had  come  (literally,  the  same  persons  ns  they  had  cnme). 

3.  Predicative  Attribution  and  Apposition  are  often  to  be  turned 
into  an  abstract  substantive  : 

DCbndl  r«apablieamadaieweiii,ii9iidSMnunHnez,C.,P^.,  ii.  46. 118; 
/  defended  the  state  in  my  youth,  I  will  not  desert  her  in  my  old  age. 

So  with  prepositions ; 

Anta  dwrOnetn  oOninlem,  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero ;  ante  iub«n 
tanditam,  before  the  buildiTig  of  the  eily. 

4.  Do  not  confound  the  "as"  of  apposition  with  the  "ns"  of  com- 
parison—nt,  quasi,  tarnqnam,  ilcnt,  velnt  (DOS,  n.  1,  643) :  Eanc  (virtfltsm) 
TSbIs  tomqaam  liereditSt«in  m&iOrei  TMtrl  reUgnBnmt,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  5, 13  ; 
your  ancestors  left  you  this  virtue  as  {if  it  were)  a  legacy. 

5.  When  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  adjective  or  substantive  pred- 
icate, in  combination  with  the  verbal  predicate,  the  Eni 
is  prone  to  resolve  the  sentence  into  its  c'IcitibhIs  : 

Tragilem  tntcl  commliit  pelagS  ratem  prlmui,  Ilj_ 
bark  to  the  wild  waves  he  trusted  fir.-i 
wild  teaves  he  was  first.   $na  salDi  victls  dI 
n.  353  1  sole  safely  for  tht  variquished  'ii^ 
taftty  that  the  vanquished  haw  it  to  hup- 
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6.  The  English  idiom  often  uses  the  adverb  and  adverbial  expressions 
instead  of  the  Latin  adjective  :  so  in  adjectives  of  inclination  and  dis- 
inclination, knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  order  and  position,  of  time  and 
season,  and  of  temporary  condition  generally  :  libSns,  with  pleasure; 
volSns,  willing{ly) :  nQlSns,  unwilling{ly) ;  invltus,  against  one^s  will ; 
prfldens,  aware  ;  imprGdfins,  unawares  ;  scifins,  knowing(ly)  ;  primns,  prior, 
first ;  fLltimus,  last ;  medins,  in,  about  the  middle ;  hodiemus,  to-day  ; 
mStfLtlnus,  in  the  morning  ;  freqafins,  frequent(ly)  ;  sabllmis,  aloft ;  tOtus, 
wholly  ;  sQlus,  tLnns,  alone,  and  many  others. 

Ego  eum  S  mS  invltissimiis  dlmlsl,  C,  Fam.,  xiii.  63,  1  ;  7  dismissed 
him  most  unwillingly.  Plfis  hodifi  boni  f8cl  imprfLdfins  quam  sciens  ante 
hunc  diem  umquam,  Ter.,  Hec,  880  ;  /  have  done  more  good  to-day 
unawares  than  I  have  ever  done  knowingly  before,  Adcurrit,  mediam 
molierem  complectitiir,  Ter.,  And.,  133  ;  he  runs  up, puts  his  arms  about 
the  woman's  waist.  Qui  prior  strinxerit  ferrum  Sins  Victoria  erit,  L.,  xxiv. 
38,  5  (244,  R.  2).  Vespertlnus  pete  tSctum,  11.,  Ep.,  i  6,  20  ;  seek  thy  dwell- 
ing at  eventide.  BSms  venit  in  cfinScula  miles,  Juv.,  x.  18  ;  the  soldiery 
rarely  comes  into  the  garret.  SS  tOtOs  tradidSrunt  voluptStibus,  C, 
Lael.,  23,  86  ;  they  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  pleasure.  SOU  hOc 
contingit  sapienti,  C,  Par.,  v.  i,  34  ;  this  good  luck  happens  to  the  wise 
man  alone  =  it  is  only  the  mse  man  who  has  this  good  luck. 

7.  Carefully  to  be  distinguished  are  the  uses  of  prfmus,  and  the  ad- 
verbs prfmum,  first,  for  the  first  time,  and  prImO,  at  first.  Prlmnm  means 
first  in  a  series  ;  prImO,  first  in  a  contrast.  But  these  distinctions  are 
not  always  observed. 

Prlmtun  docent  esse  deOs,  deinde  quSlSi  sint,  turn  mundiun  ab  ilS  admi- 
nistrSrI,  postrOmO  cOnsulere  eOs  rebus  htUnSnls,  C,  N.D.,  u.  i,S  ;  first, 
they  teach  us  that  there  are  gods,  next  of  what  nature  they  are,  then 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  them,  finally,  that  they  take  thought  for 
human  affairs.  FrImO  StOicOrum  mOre  agSmns,  deinde  nostrO  InstitlitO 
vagSbimur,  C,  Tusc,  iii.  6, 13  ;  let  us  treat  the  subject  at  first  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  afterwards  toe  mil  ramble  after  our  own  fashion. 

B. 

1.  Multiplication   of  tFie   Predicate. 

326.  The  Multiplication  of  the  Predicate  requires  no  fur- 
ther rules  than  those  that  have  been  given  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  Concord. 

2.  Qualification   of  the   Predicate. 

327,  The  Qualification  of  the  Predicate  may  be  regarded 
asAu  Sxternal  or  an  Interaal  change  : 
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I.  External  change  :  combination  with  an  object. 

I.  Direct  Object,  Accusative.  2.  Indirect  Object,  Dative. 

II.  Internal  change  :  combination  with  an  attribute  which 
may  be  in  the  form  of 

1.  The  Genitive  case.        3.  Preposition  with  a  case. 

2.  The  Ablative.  4.  An  Adverb. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  forms  (Infinitive,  Gerund,  Gerundive,  and  Supine)  appear 
now  as  objects,  now  as  attributes,  and  require  a  separate  treatuient. 

I.    External   Change. 

Accusative. 

The  great  function  of  the  Accusative  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  varb, 
as  the  great  function  of  the  Genitive  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  noun. 
Beyond  this  statement  everything  is  more  or  less  extra-grammatical,  and  sharp  sub- 
divisions are  often  unsatisfactory.    Still  it  may  be  said  that 

328.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object. 

The  Direct  Object  is  the  object  which  defines  directly  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

Remark. — The  Dative  defines  indirectly  because  it  involves  an  Ac- 
cusative ;  and  the  Genitive  with  the  verb  depends  upon  the  nominal 
idea  contained  in  the  verb. 

1.  (a)  The  Object  may  be  contained  in  the  verb  (Inner 
Object,  Object  Effected)  : 

Dens  mundum  creSvit,  Ood  made  a  creation — the  universe, 

{b)  Akin  to  this  is  the  Accusative  of  Extent : 

i  rSctS  cOnscientiS  trSverstun  ungnem  nQn  oportet  discfidere,  C,  Ait., 
xni.  20,  4  ;  owe  ought  not  to  swerve  anailhreadth  from  a  right  conscience. 
Decern  annOs  (TrSia)  oppfignata  est,  L.,  v.  4,  11  ;  ten  years  was  Troy 
besieged.  Maximam  partem  lacte  vlvunt,  Caes.,  ^.6^.,  iv.  i,  8  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  live  on  milk. 

2.  The  object  may  be  distinct  from  the  verb 
ject.  Object  Affected)  : 

Deofl  mundnin  gabemat,  God  8tMr%  ih%  umversa. 
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General  View  of  the  Accusative. 

329.  I.  Inner  Object :  Object  Effected  : 

Cognate  Accusative. 
Accusative  of  Extent. 

1.  In  Space. 

2.  In  Time. 

3.  In  Degree. 

Terminal  Accusative  (Point  Reached). 

n.  Outer  Object:  Object  Affected  : 

1.  Whole. 

2.  Part  (so-called  Greek  Accusative). 

III.  Inner  and  Outer  Objects  combined  : 

1.  Asking  and  Teaching. 

2.  Making  and  Taking. 

rV.  Accusative  as  the  most  general  form  of  the  object  (object 
created  or  called  up  by  the  mind)  : 

1.  In  Exclamations. 

2.  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

DIRECT  OBJECT  (Inner  and  Outer). 

Note.— The  Accnsative  is  the  object  reached  by  the  verb.  This  object  is  either  in 
apposition  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  then  it  is  called  the  Inner  Object 
or  Object  Effected  ;  or  it  is  in  attribution  to  the  result  of  the  action,  and  then  it  is  said 
to  be  the  Outer  Object  or  Object  Affected.  The  Inner  Object  is  sometimes  called  the 
Voluntary  Accusative,  because  it  is  already  contained  in  the  verb  ;  the  Outer  Object  is 
sometimes  called  the  Necessary  Accusative,  because  it  is  needed  to  define  the  character 
of  the  action  ;  both  verb  and  substantive  contribute  to  the  result ;  compare  hominem 
caedere  (occldere),  fjo  day  a  man  (Object  Affected),  vt^ith  homidditun  facere  {Of, 
Quint,,  v.  9,9),  to  commit  mandattgfUer  (Object  Effected). 

330.  Active  Transitive  Verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  : 

B5mulii8  Urbem  BOmam  oondidit,  Gf.Q.,  Div.,  i.  17,  30  ;  Romulus 
founded  the  City  of  Rome.     (Object  Effected.) 

[Mens]  regit  corpus,  C,  Rep.,  tl.  24,  26  ;  mind  governs  body,  (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many  verbs  of  Emotion  which  are  intrans.  in  English  are 
trans,  in  Latin,  as  :  dol6re,  to  grieve  (for) ;  dfispfirSre,  to  despair  (of); 
horrSre,  to  shudder  (af) ;  mIrSrI,  to  wonder  (at) ;  rldSre,  to  laugh  (at). 

HonOrfis  dSspfirant,  C,  Cat.,  11.9,19  ;   they  despair  of  honors  (give 

them  up  in  despair).     KecSta  est  Vitia  quod  fUil  necem  flSvisset  (541), 

Tag.,  Ann.,  vi.  10. 1  ;  Vitia  was  executed  for  having  wept  (for)  her  son*  a 

ea^eifu^ton.      CdnadA  m6ns  rSctI  FSmae  mend&cia  risit,  Ov.,  i^.,  iv.  311  ; 

"""' — -  --^riffhtf  her  soul  (but)  laughed  {pA)  ih^.  falsehoods  of  Rumor. 
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Notes.— 1.  From  the  definition  of  transitive  given  above  (SIS,  b.)  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  traditional  mle  reverses  the  poles ;  it  is  retained  merely  for  practical  pnrpoees. 

2.  This  Ace.  with  verbs  of  Emotion  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  widely 
extended  even  in  the  classical  period.  With  most  verbs  an  Abl.  of  Cause  or  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  is  much  more  common,  as  :  Cfbr  d6  SuS  virtfLte  dSspSrSrent  ?  Cabs., 
J9.&.,i.  40, 4. 

3.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  sabetantives  is  confined  to  Plautus  :  quid  tibi  nte 
tSctiOst,  xnendlce  homO  t  Aid.,  423. 

4.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  adjectives  in  -nndiis  is  rare  and  mainly  post-claseical : 
Haec  prope  cOxLtiOnSbandns  ciroumlbat  homines,  L.,  in.  47, 2.  --^ 

331.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepofeitions  ad,  ante, 
circmn,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sab,  sabter^  super,  and 
trans,  which  become  transitive,  take  the  Accusative. 

All  with  circom,  per,  praeter,  trans,  and  subter. 

Many  with  ad,  in,  and  super. 

Some  with  ante,  con,  inter,  ob,  and  sub.     See  347. 

PythagorSs  FersSmm  magOs  adiit,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29,  87  ;  Pythctgoras 
applied  to  {consulted)  the  Persian  magi.  Stella  Veneris  antegreditnr 
BOlem,  C,  N.D.J  11.  20, 53  ;  the  star  Venus  goes  in  advance  of  the  sun. 
Onines  Domitium  circumsistunt,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  20, 5  ;  all  surround  Do- 
mitius.  Earn,  si  opus  esse  videbitur,  ipse  conveniam,  C,  Fam.j  v.  ti,  2  ; 
/  will  go  to  see  her,  myself  if  it  shall  seem  expedient.  Convlvia  enm 
patre  nOn  inlbat,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  18,  52  ;  he  would  not  go  to  banquets  with 
his  father.  Fretum,  quod  Naupactom  et  PatrSs  interfluit,  L. ,  xxvii.  29, 9  ; 
the  frith  that  fioivs  hetween  Naupactus  and  Patrae.  Alexander  terti5 
et  trIcesimO  annO  mortem  obiit,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  48  ;  Alexander  died  in  his 
thirty -third  year.  Caesar  omnem  agnim  FIc6num  percorrit,  Gags.,  B.C., 
I.  15, 1  :  Caesar  traversed  rapidly  all  the  Picenian  district.  [Popnlus] 
solet  dIgnSs  praeterire,  C,  Plane,  3,  8  ;  the  people  is  wont  to  pass  by  the 
worthy.  EpamlnOndSs  poenam  subiit,  Cf  Nep.  ,  xv.  8,  2  ;  Epaminondas 
submitted  to  the  punishment.  Criminum  vim  snbterfogere  nfL110  modO 
poterat,  C,  Verr.,  i.  3,  8 ;  he  could  in  no  way  evade  the  force  of  the 
charges,  BOmanI  ruInSs  mfirl  supervSdebant,  L.,  xxxii.  24,  5  ;  the 
Romans  marched  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall.  Crassus  EuphrStem  ntUlS 
belli  causS  trSnsiit,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  in.  22,  75;  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates 
without  any  cause  for  war. 

Remarks. — 1.  If  the  simple  verb  is  trans.,  it  can  take  two  Accusa- 
tives :  Equitum  magnam  partem  flOmen  trSificit,  Caes.,  ^.C,  i.  55, 1;  hs 
threw  a  great  part  of  the  cavalry  across  the  river. 

2.  With  many  of  these  verbs  the  preposition  may  be  repeated  ;  but 
never  circum  :  COpias  trSificit  Bhodanum,  or  trSns  Bhodanum,  he  threw  his 
troops  across  the  Rhone. 

3.  Sometimes  a  difference  of  signification  is  caused  by  the 
of  the  preposition : 

14 
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Adire  ad  aliqnem,  to  go  to  a  man ;  adire  aliqaem,  to  apply  to  (to  con* 
suit)  a  man, 

INNER    OBJECT. 

332.  Any  verb  can  take  an  Accusative  of  the  Inner  Object, 
when  that  object  serves  to  define  more  narrowly  or  to  explain 
more  fully  the  contents  of  the  verb. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  object  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjec- 
tive. 

The  most  striking  form  is  the  so-called  Cognate  Accusative. 

333.  I.  Neuter  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  are  often  used 
to  define  or  modify  the  substantive  notion  that  lies  in  the 
verb. 

XenophOn  eadem  fer6  peocat,  C,,NiD.,  i.  12,  31  ;  Xenophon  makes 
very  much  the  same  mistakes.  Vellem  equidem  idem  possem  glOriSrl  quod 
Cyrus,  C,  Cat.M.y  10,  32  ;  for  my  part  I  could  wish  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  make  the  same  boast  as  Cyrus. 

With  trans,  verbs  an  Ace.  of  the  person  can  be  employed  besides: 
DiBcipulOs  id  Onum  moneQ  ut  praeoeptOrfis  suOs  nOn  minus  quam  ipsa 
studia  ament,  Quint.,  ii.  9, 1 ;  /  give  pupils  this  one  piece  of  advice^ 
that  they  love  their  teachers  no  less  than  their  studies  themselves. 

Remarks. — i.  The  usage  is  best  felt  by  comparing  the  familiar  Eng- 
lish it  after  intrans.  verbs,  **  to  walk  it,  to  foot  it,"  etc^  where  "  it'* 
represents  the  substantive  that  lies  in  **  walk,  foot,"  etc. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  feeling  of  the  case  is  lost  to  the  consciousness, 
so  especially  with  the  interrogative  quid,  which  has  almost  the  foi-ce  of 
ctlr.  Quid  rides  T  what  (laughter)  are  you  laughing  =  what  means  your 
laughter  ? 

Id  nOs  ad  t6,  si  quid  vellfis,  vfinimus,  Pl.,  M.G.^  1158  ;  thaf*  why  tpe 
have  come  to  you,  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything. 

Notes.— 1.  With  verbs  of  Emotion  this  Ace.  gives  the  ground  of  the  emotion  : 

Utrumque  laetor  (/  have  a  double  gladness^  I  am  dauUy  glad),  et  sine  dolOre  t6 
fuisse  et  animO  valuisse,  C,  Fam.,  vn.  i,  l.  Laetae  exclSmant :  v6nit !  id  quod 
(in  this  (hat,  for  this  that)  m6  repente  aspexerant,  Ter.,  Ilec,  368. 

From  this  arises  the  causal  force  of  quod,  in  that  =  because. 

2.  Occasionally,  but  at  all  periods,  the  relative  is  used  thus,  to  facilitate  connection 
with  a  demonstrative  clause  : 

Quae  hominfis  arant  {what  men  do  in  the  way  of  plowing,  etc.),  nSvigant,  aedifl- 
cant,  omnia  virtfitl  pSrent,  S,  C,  2, 7.  Id  ipsum  quod  maneam  in  vltS  (in  the 
wry  fact  of  my  remaining  in  life)  peccSre  m6  [exIstimO],  C,  Fam.,  iv.  13, 2. 

2.  Cognate  Accusative. — When  the  dependent  word  is  of 
flbe  same  origin  or  of  kindred  meaning  with  the  verb,  it  is 
called  the  Cognate  Accusative,  and  usually  has  an  attribute 
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Fadam  at  mel  meminerls  dtun  vltam  vivSs,  Pl.  ,  Pers. ,  494  ;  Pll  make 
you  think  of  me  the  longest  day  you  live.  Mlrmn  atqae  Inscltnin  BonmiftTl 
Bomnluxn,  Pl.,  Rud.,  597 ;  a  marvellous  and  uncanny  dream  Tve  dreamed, 
ItLrSvI  vfirisnmum  ifU  iHranduin,  C,  Fam.,  v.  2,  7;  I  swore  the  truest  of 
oaths. 

Remark. — After  the  analogy  of  the  Cognate  Ace.  are  many  phrase- 
ological usages,  such  as  rem  certSre,  to  fight  a  case  ;  foedus  ferire,  to  make 
a  treaty  (compare,  to  strike  a  ha/rgain);  itls  respondere,  to  render  an 
opinion ;  causam  vincere,  to  win  a  case,  etc.  Also  the  phrases  with 
Ire :  ezseqnias  Ire,  to  attend  a  funeral ;  Infitias  Ire,  to  deny,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omiseion  of  the  attribute  is  found  most  often  in  legal  phraseology, 
proverbs,  and  the  like  : 

MSiOmm  nimi  servimem  servlvit,  C,  Top.,  6, 29  ;  o/ot/r  ancestors  noma  ever 
slaved  {what  you  would  call)  a  slavery.  SI  serves  ftLrtuxn  iiEudt  noziamve  noxity 
XII.  Tab. 

2.  When  the  Cognate  Ace.  is  replaced  by  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent root,  the  eflfect  is  much  the  same  as  when  an  adjective  is  employed  with  the  normal 
Accusative.    This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  and  mainly  poetical. 

Tertiam  iam  aetStem  hominum  (Kestor)  vivfibat,  c..  Cat.  M.,  10, 31  (reading 
doubtful).    Omne  mllitSbitar  bellum,  H. ,  E2)od. ,  i,  23. 

3.  Interesting  extensions  are  found  in  the  poets,  and  rarely  in  prose. 

Qui  CnriOs  simulant  et  BacchSnSlia  vivunt,  Jut.,  n.  3.  Nunc  Satymm, 
nunc  agrestem  CyclOpa  movfitur,  H.,  Ep.,  n.  2, 125. 

4.  Instead  of  the  Inner  Ace.  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  found  :  lapidibus  pluere,  to 
rain  ston£s ;  sanguine  stLdSre,  to  sweat  blood. 

Herculis  simulScrum  multO  sfldOre  mSnSyit,  C,  Div.,  i.  34,74 ;  the  statue  of 
Hercules  ran  freely  with  sioeat. 

5.  Verbs  of  Smell  and  Taste  have  the  Inner  Object,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Cognate  variety. 

Piscis  sapit  ipsum  mare,  Cf.  Sen.,  N.  Q.,  m.  x8, 2 ;  the, fish  tastes  of  the  very  sea. 
KOn  omnfis  possunt  olSre  ungpuenta  exOtica,  Pl.,  Most.^  42 ;  it  is  not  every  otie  can 
smell  of  foreign  perfumes. 

6.  A  poetical  and  post-classical  construction  is  that  which  makes  a  substantival 
neuter  adjective  the  object  of  a  verb.  This  occurs  chiefly  with  verbs  of  sound  :  nec 
mort&le  sonSns,  V.,  A.,  vi.  50 ;  mSgna  sonat^um,  H.,  8.,  i.  4, 44.  Yet  bolder  is 
nec  vOx  hominem  sonat,  Vm  a.,  i.  328.  A  verb  of  sight  is  found  in  tam  cemis 
actltum,  H.,  s.,  1. 3, 26.    Cf  dulce  ridentem,  u.,  0.,  i.  22, 23. 

Accusative  of  Extent. 

The  Accusative  of  Extent  has  to  do  with  Degree,  Space, 
or  Time. 

334.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Degree  is  confined  to^ 
neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  used  substantively,  mi 
pins,  tantum,  quantiun,  etc. 

SI  m6  amSs  tantum  quantum  profectO  amas,  C,  AtUi^ 
love  me  as  mitch  as  in  fa>ct  you  do  lo'ue  me. 


t 
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Keiiares.^-i.  The  rmraber  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  so  used  is 
large,  and  in  many  cases  the  form  is  felt  more  as  an  adverb  than  as  a 
substantive. 

a.  Here  belong  the  adverbial  Accusatives  taam,  etc. ,  partem,  yicem, 
which  occur  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

335.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Space  is  used  properly 
only  with  words  that  involve  a  notion  of  space.  When  space 
is  not  involved  in  the  governing  word  the  idea  of  extent  is 
given  by  the  use  of  per,  through. 

TrabSs,  dlstantfis  inter  s6  bInOs  ped6B,  in  solO  coUocantur,  Caes.,  B.O., 
VII.  23,  1  ;  beams  two  feet  apart  are  planted  iii  the  ground.  A  rfictS  cOn- 
scientiS  trSversom  nnguem  nOn  oportet  cUscMere,  C.  Att.,  xui.  20,  4  (328, 
h).  EqTdtfiBper  Oram  maritimam dispositl sunt,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  24, 
4  ;  cavalry  were  posted  along  the  sea  shore.  PhoebidSs  iter  per  ThfibSs 
[fBdt],  Nep.,  XVI.  I,  2  ;  Phoebidas  marched  through  Thebes.  MllitfiB 
aggerem  IStom  pedto  trecenUto  trlgintS  altom  pedSs  octOgintS  ezstrOxe- 
mnt,  Caes.,  B.O.^  vii.  24, 1;  the  soldiers  raised  an  embankmeiit  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide  (and)  eighty  feet  high. 

Remarks. — i.  The  adjectives  in  most  common  use  with  this  Accusa- 
tive are  longus,  longy  lsti|f,  wide^  altns,  deep^  high,  Tfiickness,  which 
was  indicated  in  early  times  by  crassus,  is  expressed  by  phrases  with 
orassitGdd.  Similarly  occur  phrases  with  mSgnittldd,  longittLdd,  iStitudO, 
altitlidQ.    Profundus,  deep,  never  occurs  with  the  Accusative. 

2.  With  abesse  and  dlstSre,  an  Abl.  of  Measure  may  also  be  used  : 
Mllibus  passutim  qnattuor  et  viginti  abesse,  Caes.,  ^.6r.,  i.  41,  5  ;  to 
be  twenty-four  miles  from. . . . 

Note.— When  the  point  of  reference  is  taken  for  granted,  ab  (fi)  with  the  Abl.  is 
occasionally  used  ;  but  only  by  Caesar  and  Livy.  Here  it  lias  been  suggested  that  ab 
is  used  adverbially,  and  the  Abl.  is  one  of  Measure. 

(HostfiB)  ab  mllibus  passutim  minus  duObus  castra  posufirunt,  Cabs.,  e.g., 
n.  7, 3  ;  the  enemy  pitched  their  camp  less  than  two  miles  off. 

836.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Time  accompanies  the 
verb,  either  with  or  without  per,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
How  long  f 

DuodequadrSgintS  annOs  tyrannus  SyrScHsSnOrum  fnit  Dionysius,  C, 
Tusc.f  v  20,  57  ;  thirty-eight  years  tva^  Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
(GorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vizit  annOs,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  9  (233,  n.  2).  LCLdl 
per  decem  difis  facti  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  in.  8,  20  ;  games  were  performed  for 
ten  days.  Est  mficum  per  diem  tOtum,  Plin.,  Ep.,  1.  16,  7  ;  he  is  with  me 
' Me h'pelon^  daj/.  8edet  aeternumque  sedebit  InfSlIx  Thfiseus,  V.,  ^.,  vi. 
^^s  arid  shall  forever  »it  unhappy  TJi^^tui. 
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Remarks. — i.  In  giving  definite  numbers  with  iam,  iam  dill,  iam 
dfLdam,  etc,  the  Latin  often  employs  the  ordinal  where  the  English 
prefers  the  cardinal.     Compare  the  Ablative  of  Measure  (403). 

KithridStSs  annum  iam  tertiom  et  vlcteimom  rfignat,  C. ,  Imp.,  3,  7  (230). 

2.  Per  with  the  Ace.  is  frequently  used  like  the  Abl.  of  Time  Within 
Which.    Per  ilia  tempera  =  ilUs  temporibns,  in  those  times. 

So  especially  with  the  negative  : 

KtUla  r6B  per  trienninm  nisi  ad  nfLtum  istlus  itLdicSta  est,  C,  Verr.,  i. 
5, 13  ;  no  matter  was  decided  during  (iii)  the  three  years  except  at  his 
beck. 

3.  With  an  Aoristic  tense  the  dating  point  is  given  by  aUiino,  which 
usually  precedes  the  temporal  designation. 

Abhinc  annOe  factumst  sSdecim,  Pl.,  Cas.,  39  ;  Hwas  done  sixteen  years 
ago.  BfimosthenfiB  abbinc  annOs  prope  trecentOs  fait,  C,  Div.,  11.  57, 118; 
Demosthenes  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  use  of  an  Ace.  with  an  Aoristic  tense  without  a  dating  word,  like  abhinOi  is 
very  rare  and  doubtful.    Caes.,  B.  G.,  ii.  35, 4,  has  been  emended. 

4.  Kfitns,  old  (bom),  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  r.  3,  but  it  is  only 
an  apparent  one,  as  the  dating  point  is  involved  in  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  construed.    For  various  constructions  with  nStns,  see  296,  E.  5. 

Puer  decern  annOs  nStus  est,  the  boy  is  ten  years  old.  QnadrfigintS 
annOe  nStns  rfignfire  [coepit],  C,  i>«V.,  i.  23, 46  ;  (he  was)  forty  years 
old  (when)  he  began  to  reign. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  indefinite  substantival  adjective  is  rare.  Plautus  uses 
sempitemam,  Vergil  introduces  aetemnm  (see  example  above),  while  perpetuum 
does  not  appear  until  Apuleius. 

2.  Here  belong  the  phraseological  uses  id  temporis,  id  aetStis,  which  belonged  to 
the  popular  speech,  and  never  became  firmly  rooted  in  literature.  Thus  Cicero  rarely 
uses  them,  except  in  his  earliest  works  and  his  letters.  Id  genus  is  used  after  the  same 
general  analogy,  but  is  not  temporal.  This  occurs  in  Cicero  but  once,  AU.,  xiii.  12, 3. 
Caesar  never  uses  any  of  these  forms. 

3.  Poetical  and  rare  is  the  extension  which  makes  the  Accusative  of  Extent  the  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  verb. 

Kane  tertia  vlvitur  aetSs,  Ov.,  M.,  xii.  x88  =  nunc  tertiam  vivitar  aetStem. 
TOta  mibl  dormltur  liiems,  Mart.,  xui.  59, 1  =  tOtam  dormiO  biemem. 

Normally  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  or  is  reis:ularly  used  with  a  proper  subject, 
and  the  Accusative  of  Extent  is  unchanged :  [BeUam]  quO  dnodecimom  annum 
Italia  tbrSbStnr,  L.,  xxvu.  39, 9. 

Accusative  of  the  Local  Object. 

Terminal  Accusative. 

837.  The  activity  of  a  verb  may  be  defined  by  the  P 
Reached.      Hence  the  rule  :    Names  of  Towns 
Islands,  when  used  as  limits  of  Motion  Whith 
the  Accusative. 
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323.  Distributive  Apposition. — Distributive  Apposition  is 
that  form  of  Apposition  in  which  the  whole  is  subdivided 
into  its  parts,  chiefly  with  alter — alter,  the  07ie — the  other  ; 
quisqae,  uterque,  each  one;  alii — alii,  pars — pars,  some — 
others,     (It  is  often  called  Partitive  Apposition.) 

Duae  fUiae  altera  occlsa  altera  capta  est,  Caes.,  B.O.y  i.  53,  4  ;  (of) 
two  daughters,  the  one  was  killed^  the  other  captured. 

Remark. — The  Part.  Gen.  is  more  commonly  employed  than  either 
of  these  forms  of  apposition. 

Notes.— 1.  Partitive  Apposition  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesab,  and  Distributive 
Apposition  rarely.    They  are  more  frequent  in  Sallust,  and  not  uncommon  in  Livy. 

2,  The  Greek  figure  of  the  whole  and  the  part  (<rx^/**  «***  oAoi'  xol  /mepo?)  is  rare  and 
poetical  in  Latin.  Latagnm  saxO  occupat  Os  faciemque  adversaxii,y.,  A.^  x.  698  ; 
smites  Latagus  with  a  bowlder^  fvU  (in)  mouth  and  face  (Cf.  Eng.  ^^hand  and  foot''''). 

824.  Apposition  to  a  Sentence, — Sometimes  an  Accusative 
stands  in  apposition  to  a  whole  preceding  sentence  ;  either 
explaining  the  contents  of  the  sentence  or  giving  the  end  or 
the  aim  of  the  action  involved  in  the  sentence.  The  latter 
usage,  however,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

Admoneor  at  aliquid  etiam  d6  sepultHra  dlcendum  existixnem,  rem  nOn 
difficilem,  C,  Tusc,  i,  43, 102  ;  /  am  reminded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  something  is  to  he  said  about  burial  also — an  easy  matter. 
Dfiserunt  tribunal,  nt  qnis  praetOrianOrum  mllitum  occurreret  manus  inten- 
tantSs,  caosam  discordiae  et  initium  armOrtun,  Tag.,  Ann.,  i.  27. 

If  the  main  verb  is  passive  the  Appositive  may  be  in  the  Nominative : 
Tag.,  Ann.,  iii.  27. 

Notes.— 1.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  some  regard  such  neuters  as  Nominatives. 

2.  This  Ace.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  effected  (330)  by  the  general  action  of  the 
sentence. 

Predicative  Attribution  and  Predicative  Apposition. 

325.  Any  case  may  be  attended  by  the  same  case  in  Pred- 
icative Attribution  or  Apposition,  which  differ  from  the 
ordinary  Attribution  or  Apposition  in  translation  only. 

Nominative  :  FHius  aegrOtus  rediit. 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  The  sick  son  returned. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  The  son  returned  sick  =  he  was  sick 

when  Tie  returfied. 
Heronlfis  iuvenis  leQnem  interfScit. 
Ordinary  Apposition  :  Th%  young  man  Hgreuhs  sUw  a  lion. 
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Predicative  Apposition  :  Hercules,  when  a  yotmg  man,  slew  a 
lion  =  hs  was  a  young  man  when  he  slew  a  lion. 
Genitive  :  Potestfia  eiiui  adhibendae  oxOris,  the  permission  to  take  her 

to  wife. 
Dative  :  AmlcO  vIvO  nOn  sabvfinisti,  you  did  not  help  your  friend 

(while  he  tms)  alive. 
Accusative  :  HercnlfiB  oervam  vivam  cfipit. 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  Hercules  caught  a  living  doe. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  Hercules  caught  a  doe  alive. 
Ablative  :  Aere  tLtnntTir  import&tO,  they  use  imported  copper  =  the 
copper  which  they  use  is  imported. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Voc.,  not  being  a  case  proper,  is  not  used  predi- 
catively.     Exceptions  are  apparent  or  poetical. 

Quo,  moritllre,  mist  V.,  J..,  x.  810  ;  **  whither  dost  thou  rush  to  die** 
(th(m  doomed  to  die)  f    Sic  veniSs,  hodierne,  Tib.,  i.  7,  53. 

Notice  here  the  old  phrase  :  Macte  virttLte  estO,  ^.,  8.,  i.  2,^1  \  in- 
crease in  virtue  =  heaven  speed  thee  in  thy  high  career, 

Macte  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  old  Voc.,  from  the  same  Btem  as  mfigniui;  by 
others  as  an  adverb.  A  third  view  is  that  macte  with  estO  is  an  adverb,  and  only 
when  used  absolutely  a  Vocative. 

2.  YictiCftH  redifinmt  may  mean,  t?ie  conquerors  returned,  or,  tJiey  re- 
turned conquerors ;  and  a  similar  predicative  use  is  to  be  noticed  in 
Idem,  the  sams:  Ildem  abeunt  qui  vSnerant,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  3,  7  ;  they  go 
away  just  as  they  had  come  (literally,  the  same  persons  as  they  had  come). 

3.  Predicative  Attribution  and  Apposition  are  often  to  be  turned 
into  an  abstract  substantive  : 

Befendl  remp1iblicamadal68c6n8,n0nd6Beram8enex,C.,  Ph.,  11.  46, 118; 
I  defended  the  state  in  my  youth,  I  will  not  desert  her  in  my  old  age. 

So  with  prepositions  : 

Ante  CicerOnem  cOnsulem,  before  the  constUship  of  Cicero ;  ante  nrbem 
eonditam,  before  the  building  of  the  city. 

4.  Do  not  confound  the  **  as"  of  apposition  with  the  "as"  of  com- 
parison—ut,  quasi,  tamquam,  sicut,  velut  (602,  n.  1,  642):  Hanc  (virttltem) 
vObiB  tamquam  herSditStem  mSiOres  vestrl  rellqufirunt,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  5, 13  ; 
your  ancestors  left  you  this  virtue  as  (if  it  were)  a  legacy, 

5.  When  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  adjective  or  substantive  pred- 
icate, in  combination  with  the  verbal  predicate,  the  English  language 
is  prone  to  resolve  the  sentence  into  its  elements  : 

Fragilem  truci  commlsit  pelagO  ratem  primus,  H.,  0.,  i.  3, 10;  his  frail 
bark  to  the  urild  waves  he  trusted  first  —  to  trust  his  frail  bark  to  the 
wild  waves  he  was  first.  Una  salus  victls  nfUlam  spSrSre  Ballitem,  V.,  ^., 
n.  353  ;  sole  safety  for  the  vanquished  His,  to  hope  for  rhone^-the  only 
safety  that  the  vanquished  have  is  to  hope  /or  uoue. 
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6.  The  English  idiom  often  uses  the  adverb  and  adverbial  expressions 
instead  of  the  Latin  adjective  :  so  in  adjectives  of  inclination  and  dis- 
inclination, knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  order  and  position,  of  time  and 
season,  and  of  temporary  condition  generally  :  libens,  with  pleasure; 
volfins,  willingQy) ;  nOlfins,  unwilling{ly) ;  invltus,  against  one's  will ; 
prfidfins,  aware  ;  imprfidens,  unawares ;  sciens,  knowing{ly)  ;  primus,  prior, 
first ;  tlltimus,  last ;  medius,  in,  about  the  middle ;  hodiemus,  to-day ; 
mStlitliius,  in  the  morning  ;  frequSiiB,  frequent{ly) ;  subllmis,  aloft ;  totos, 
wholly ;  sOlus,  tlnas,  alone,  and  many  others. 

Ego  eum  S  me  inyltissimus  dimlsl,  C,  Fam,,  xiii.  63,  1  ;  /  dismissed 
him  most  unwillingly.  Plfls  hodie  bonl  f6cl  imprfldens  quam  sciSiis  ante 
htmc  diem  umquam,  Ter.,  Hec,  880;  /  have  done  more  good  to-day 
unawares  than  I  have  ever  done  knowingly  before,  Adcurrit,  mediam 
mnlierem  complectitur,  Ter.,  And.,  133  ;  he  runs  up, puts  his  arms  about 
the  woman's  waist.  Qui  prior  strinxerit  fermm  Sius  Victoria  erit,  L. ,  xxiv. 
38,  5  (244,  R.  2).  Vespertlnos  pete  tSctum,  11.,  Ep.,  i  6,  20  ;  seek  thy  dwell- 
ing at  eventide.  BSms  venit  in  cSnScula  miles,  Juv.,  x.  18  ;  t?ie  soldiery 
rarely  comes  into  the  garret.  86  tOtOs  trSdideront  volaptatibus,  Q., 
Lad.,  23,  86  ;  they  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  pleasure.  SOU  hOc 
contingit  sapienti,  C,  Par,,  v.  i,  34  ;  this  good  luck  happeiis  to  the  wise 
man  alone  =  it  is  only  the  udse  man  who  has  this  good  luck. 

7.  Carefully  to  be  distinguished  are  the  uses  of  primus,  and  the  ad- 
verbs primum,  first,  for  the  first  time,  and  prImO,  at  first.  Primum  means 
first  in  a  series  ;  prImO,  first  in  a  contrast.  But  these  distinctions  are 
not  always  observed. 

Primum  docent  esse  deOe,  deinde  quSlfiB  sint,  tum  mundum  ab  ils  admi- 
nistrSrl,  postrOmO  cOnsulere  eOs  rSbus  hfbnanis,  C,  N.D. ,11.  i,S  ;  first, 
they  teach  us  that  there  are  gods,  next  of  what  'nature  they  are,  then 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  them,  finally,  that  they  take  thought  for 
human  affairs,  PrImO  StOicOrum  mOre  agSmus,  deinde  nostrO  InstitfLtO 
vagftbimur,C.,  Tusc,  iii.  6, 13  ;  let  us  treat  the  subject  at  first  after  the 
ma/nner  of  the  Stoics,  afterwards  we  toill  ramble  after  our  own  fashion. 

B. 

1.  Multiplication   of  the   Predicate. 

326.  The  Multiplication  of  the  Predicate  requires  no  fur- 
ther rules  than  those  that  have  been  given  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  Concord. 

2.  Qualification   of  the   Predicate. 

S27.  The  Qualification  of  the  Predicate  may  be  regarded 
as  an  External  or  an  Interiial  change  : 


EXTERNAL  CHANGE — ACCUSATIVE.  20/ 

I.  External  change  :  combination  with  an  object. 

I.  Direct  Object,  Accusative.  2.  Indirect  Object,  Dative. 

II.  Internal  change  :  combination  with  an  attribute  which 
may  be  in  the  form  of 

1.  The  Genitive  case.        3.  Preposition  with  a  case. 

2.  The  Ablative.  4.  An  Adverb. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  forms  (Infinitive,  Gerund,  Gerundive,  and  Supine)  appear 
now  as  objects,  now  as  attributes,  and  require  a  separate  treatment. 

1.    External   Change. 

Accusative. 

The  great  function  of  the  Accusative  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  vwb, 
as  the  great  function  of  the  Genitive  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  noon. 
Beyond  this  statement  everything  is  more  or  less  extra-grammatical,  and  sharp  sub- 
divisions are  often  unsatisfactory.    Still  it  may  be  said  that 

328.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object. 

The  Direct  Object  is  the  object  which  defines  directly  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

Remark. — The  Dative  defines  indirectly  because  it  involves  an  Ac- 
cusative ;  and  the  Genitive  with  the  verb  depends  upon  the  nominal 
idea  contained  in  the  verb. 

1.  {a)  The  Object  may  be  contained  in  the  verb  (Inner 
Object,  Object  Effected)  : 

Bens  mandam  crefivit,  God  made  a  creatioii — the  universe, 

{h)  Akin  to  this  is  the  Accusative  of  Extent : 

2.  rScta  cdnscientia  trSversum  ongiiein  ndn  oportet  discfidere,  C,  AtL, 
xni.  20,  4  ;  one  ought  not  to  siverve  anailhreadth  from  a  right  conscience. 
Decern  annOs  (Tr5ia)  oppCLgnata  est,  L.,  v.  4,  11  ;  ten  years  was  Troy 
besieged.  Maximam  partem  lacte  vlvnnt,  Caes.,  5.(?.,  iv.  i,  8  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  live  on  milk. 

2.  The  object  may  be  distinct  from  the  verb  (Outer  Ob- 
ject, Object  Affected)  : 

DeoB  mundum  gubernat,  God  stMrs  th€  UYiiversft. 


t> 
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General   View  of  the  Accusative. 

329,  I.  Inner  Object :  Object  Eflfected  : 

Cognate  Accusative. 
Accusative  of  Extent. 

1.  In  Space. 

2.  In  Time. 

3.  In  Degree. 

Terminal  Accusative  (Point  Reached). 

n.  Outer  Object:  Object  Affected  : 

1.  Whole. 

2.  Part  (so-called  Greek  Accusative). 

III.  Inner  and  Outer  Objects  combined  : 

1.  Asking  and  Teaching. 

2.  Making  and  Taking. 

rV.  Accusative  as  the  most  general  form  of  the  object  (object 
created  or  called  up  by  the  mind)  : 

1.  In  Exclamations. 

2.  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

DIRECT  OBJECT  (Inner  and  Outer). 

Note.— The  Accusative  is  the  object  reached  by  the  verb.  This  object  is  either  In 
apposition  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  then  it  is  called  the  Inner  Object 
or  Object  Effected  ;  or  it  is  in  attribution  to  the  result  of  the  action,  and  then  it  is  said 
to  be  the  Outer  Object  or  Object  Affected.  The  Inner  Object  is  sometimes  called  the 
Voluntary  Accusative,  because  it  is  already  contained  in  the  verb  ;  the  Outer  Object  is 
sometimes  called  the  Necessary  Accusative,  because  it  is  needed  to  define  the  character 
of  the  action  ;  both  verb  and  substantive  contribute  to  the  result ;  compare  hominem 
caedere  (occldere),  lo  slay  a  man  (Object  Affected),  with  homioldium  facere  (Of. 
Quint.,  v.  9,9),  to  commit  manslatighter  (Object  Effected). 

330.  Active  Transitive  Verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  : 

SOmuliui  Urbem  SOmam  condidit,  (?/.  C,  Z)m,  i.  17,  30  ;  Romulus 
fourided  the  City  of  Rome.     (Object  Effected.) 

[Mens]  regit  corpos,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  24,  26  ;  mind  governs  body.  (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many  verbs  of  Emotion  which  are  intrans.  in  English  are 
trans,  in  Latin,  as  :  dolSre,  to  grieve  {for) ;  dfispSrSre,  to  despair  {of); 
horrere,  to  shudder  {at) ;  mlrSrl,  to  wonder  {at) ;  rIdSre,  to  laugh  {af). 

Hondres  dfisperant,  C,  Ca^.,  11.  9, 19  ;   they  despair  of  honors  (give 

them  up  in  despair).      Necftta  est  Vitia  quod  fUil  necem  flevisset  (541), 

Tag.,  Awn.y  vi.  10, 1  ;  Vitia  was  executed  for  having  wept  {for)  her  son's 

ea^eeuiton.      Cdnsda  mfins  rficti  FSmae  mendScia  risit,  Ov.,  F.,  iv.  311  ; 

^tmscious  o/rightf  her  soul  (but)  Icmgh^  {at)  tlm  falsehoods  of  Rumor. 
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Notes.— 1.  From  the  definition  of  transitive  given  above  (218,  b.)  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  traditional  rale  reverses  the  poles  ;  it  is  retained  merely  for  practical  pniposes. 

2.  This  Ace.  with  verbs  of  Emotion  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  widely 
extended  even  in  the  classical  period.  With  most  verbs  an  Abl.  of  Cause  or  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  is  much  more  common,  as  :  Cflr  d6  SoS  virtlite  dSspfirfirent  1  Caes., 

3.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  substantives  is  confined  to  Plautus  :  quid  tibi  llOs 
tSctiOBt,  mendlce  hom0 1  Aid.y  423. 

4.  The  Ace.  witli  verbal  adjectives  in  -nndns  is  rare  and  mainly  poBt-clasdcal : 
Haec  prope  cOntiOnftbundos  circmnlbat  homines,  L.,  ni.  47, 2.  -^ 

331.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepo^tions  ad,  ante, 
circnm,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  sabter^  saper,  and 
trans,  which  become  transitive,  take  the  Accusative. 

All  with  circum,  per,  praeter,  trans,  and  sabter. 

Many  with  ad,  in,  and  super. 

Some  with  ante,  con,  inter,  ob,  and  sub.     See  347. 

PythagorSs  PersSrum  magOs  adiit,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29,  87  ;  Pythcigorcks 
applied  to  (consulted)  the  Persian  magi.  SteUa  Veneris  antegreditnr 
sdlem,  C,  JV.Z).,  11.  20, 53  ;  the  star  Venus  goes  in  advance  of  the  sun. 
Omnes  Demititun  circumsistunt,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  20, 5  ;  all  surround  Do- 
mitius.  Earn,  si  opus  esse  videbitur,  ipse  conveniam,  C,  Fam.^  v.  11,  2  ; 
/  will  go  to  see  her,  myself  if  it  shall  seem  expedient.  Convlvia  cum 
patre  nOn  inlbat,  C,  Rose.  Am,,  18,  52  ;  he  would  not  go  to  banquets  ujith 
his  father.  Fretum,  quod  Naupactum  et  PatrSs  interflnit,  L. ,  xxvii.  29, 9  ; 
the  frith  that  flows  between  Naupactus  and  Patrae.  Alexander  tertiO 
et  trIcSsimO  annO  mortem  obiit,  C'.,  Ph.,  v.  17,  48  ;  Alexander  died  in  his 
thirty -third  year.  Caesar  oninem  agnun  Plc6num  percurrit,  Caes.  ,  B.C., 
I.  15, 1  ;  Caesar  traversed  rapidly  all  the  Picenian  district.  [Popolns] 
solet  dIgnOs  praeterire,  C,  Plane,  3,  8  ;  the  people  is  wont  to  pa>ss  by  the 
worthy.  £pamln5ndas  poenam  subiit,  Cf.  Nep.  ,  xv.  8,  2  ;  Epaminondas 
submitted  to  the  punishment.  Crlminnm  vim  subterfugere  nfLUQ  modO 
poterat,  C,  Verr.,  i.  3,  8 ;  he  could  in  no  way  evade  the  force  of  the 
charges,  SOmSnl  rulnas  mflrl  snpervSdebant,  L.,  xxxii.  24,  5  ;  the 
Romans  marched  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall.  Crassos  EuphrStem  nlUlS 
belU  causa  trSnsiit,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  iii.  22,  75;  Crassus crossed  t?is Euphrates 
without  any  cause  for  war. 

Remarks. — 1.  If  the  simple  verb  is  trans.,  it  can  take  two  Accusa- 
tives  :  Equitum  magnam  partem  flOmen  trSiScit,  Caes.,  ^.C,  i.  55, 1 ;  hs 
threw  a  great  part  of  the  cavalry  across  the  river. 

2.  With  many  of  these  verbs  the  preposition  may  be  repeated  ;  but 
never  circum :  COpias  trSiecit  Bhodanum,  or  trans  Bhodanum,  he  threw  his 
troops  across  the  Rhone. 

3.  Sometimes  a  difference  of  signification  is  caused  by  the  addition 
of  the  preposition : 

14 
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Adire  ad  aliquem,  to  go  to  a  man  ;  adire  aliquem,  to  apply  to  (to  con^ 
suit)  a  man, 

INNER    OBJECT. 

332.  Any  verb  can  take  an  Accusative  of  the  Inner  Object, 

when  that  object  serves  to  define  more  narrowly  or  to  explain 

more  fully  the  contents  of  the  verb. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  object  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjec- 
tive. 

The  most  striking  form  is  the  so-called  Cognate  Accusative. 

333.  I.  Neuter  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  are  often  used 
to  define  or  modify  the  substantive  notion  that  lies  in  the 
verb. 

XenophOn  eadem  ferS  peccat,  C^NiD.,  i.  12,  31  ;  Xenophon  makes 
very  much  the  same  mistakes.  Vellem  eqnidem  idem  possem  glOriSrI  quod 
Cyriig,  C,  Cat,M.y  10,  32  ;  for  my  part  I  could  wish  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  make  the  same  boast  as  Cyrus. 

With  trans,  verbs  an  Ace.  of  the  person  can  be  employed  besides : 
DIscipalOs  id  fLnum  moneO  ut  praeceptOrSB  suOs  nOn  xninns  quam  ipsa 
studia  ament,  Quint.,  ii.  9,  1 ;  /  give  pupils  this  one  piece  of  advice^ 
that  they  love  their  teachers  no  less  than  their  studies  themselves. 

Remarks. — i.  The  usage  is  best  felt  by  comparing  the  familiar  Eng- 
lish it  after  in  trans,  verbs,  "  to  walk  it,  to  foot  it,"  etc.,  where  "it" 
represents  the  substantive  that  lies  in  '*  walk,  foot,"  etc. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  feeling  of  the  case  is  lost  to  the  consciousness, 
so  especially  with  the  interrogative  quid,  which  has  almost  the  foi'ce  of 
cflr.  Quid  rldfis  1  what  (laughter)  are  you  laughing  =  what  means  your 
laughter  9 

Id  nOs  ad  t6,  si  quid  vellSB,  venimiui,  Pl.,  M.G.,  1158  ;  thafs  why  we 
have  come  to  you,  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything. 

Notes.— 1.  With  verbs  of  Emotion  this  Ace.  gives  the  ground  of  the  emotion  : 

TTtnixnque  laetor  (/  have  a  double  gladness,  I  am  dauMy  glad),  et  sine  dolOre  t6 
faiflse  et  animO  valoisse,  C,  Fam.,  vu.  i,  l.  Laetae  exclSmant :  vSnit !  id  quod 
{in  this  that,  for  this  that)  m6  repente  aspexerant,  Ter.,  Uec.,  368. 

From  this  arises  the  causal  force  of  quod,  in  that  =  because. 

2.  Occasionally,  but  at  all  periods,  the  relative  is  used  thus,  to  facilitate  connection 
with  a  demonstrative  clause  : 

Quae  hominSs  arant  (what  men  do  in  the  way  of  plowing,  etc.),  nftvigant,  aedifi- 
cant,  omnia  virtfltl  pSrent,  s,  a,  2, 7.  Id  ipsum  quod  maneam  in  vltS  (in  the 
very  fact  qfmy  remaining  in  life)  peccSre  m6  [exIstimO],  C,  Fam.,  iv.  13, 2. 

2.  Cognate  Accusative. — When  the  dependent  word  is  of 
the  jBame  origin  or  of  kindred  meaning  with  the  verb,  it  is 
called  the  Cognate  Accusative,  and  usually  has  an  attribute 
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Fadani  at  mel  meminerls  dum  vltain  vIySb,  Pl.  ,  Pern. ,  494  ;  Pll  make 
you  think  of  me  the  longest  day  you  live.  Mlmm  atque  Inscltum  Bonmiftyl 
somnium,  Pl.,  Rud.,  597 ;  a  marvellous  and  uncanny  dream  Tve  dream^ed, 
IHrSvI  vfirissimum  ifls  iflrandam,  C,  Fam,,  v.  2,  7;  I  swore  the  truest  of 
oaths. 

Remark. — After  the  analogy  of  the  Cognate  Ace.  are  many  phrase- 
ological usages,  such  as  rem  certSre,  to  fight  a  case  ;  foedus  ferire,  to  make 
a  treaty  (compare,  to  strike  a  bargain);  ills  respondere,  to  render  an 
opinion ;  oaosam  vinoere,  to  win  a  case^  etc.  Also  the  phrases  with 
Ire :  ezseqniSs  Ire,  to  attend  a  funeral ;  InfitiSs  Ire,  to  deny,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omiseion  of  the  attribute  is  found  most  often  in  legal  phraseology, 
proverbs,  and  the  like  : 

MSiOmiu  n6m5  seryitfltem  serylvit,  C.,  Top.,  6, 29  ;  of  our  ancestors  no  one  ever 
slaved  {what  you  would  call)  a  slavei'y.  SI  servos  fflrtum  fudt  noziaxnve  noxity 
xn.  Tab. 

2.  When  the  Cognate  Ace.  is  replaced  by  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent root,  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  when  an  adjective  is  employed  with  the  normal 
Accusative.    This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  and  mainly  poetical. 

Tertiam  iam  aetStem  hominum  (Nestor)  ylvSbat,  c.,  Cat.  M.,  10,31  (reading 
doubtful).   Omne  mllitftbitur  bellum,  H.,  EjxxL,  i,  23. 

8.  Interesting  extensions  are  found  in  the  poets,  and  rarely  in  prose. 

Qui  CuriOs  simulant  et  BaccliSnSlia  vivunt,  Juv.,  n.  3.  Nunc  Satyrum, 
nunc  agrestem  Gycl5pa  movStur,  H.,  Ep.,  11. 2, 125. 

4.  Instead  of  the  Inner  Ace.  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  found  :  lapidibus  pluere,  to 
rain  ston^es  ,*  sanguine  sfLdSre,  to  sweat  blood. 

Heroulis  simulScrum  multS  stldOre  mSnSvit,  C,  Div.,  i.  34, 74 ;  the  statue  of 
Hercules  ran  freely  with  sioeat. 

5.  Verbs  of  Smell  and  Taste  have  the  Inner  Object,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Cognate  variety. 

Piscis  sapit  ipsum  mare,  Cf  Sen.,  N.  Q.,  hi.  18, 2 ;  the, fish  tastes  of  the  very  sea. 
NQn  omnSs  possunt  olSre  unguenta  exQtioa,  Pl.,  Most.,  42 ;  it  is  not  every  ofie  can 
smell  of  foreign  perfumes. 

6.  A  poetical  and  post-classical  construction  is  that  which  makes  a  substantival 
neuter  adjective  the  object  of  a  verb.  This  occurs  chiefly  with  verbs  of  sound  :  nec 
mortSle  sonfins,  v.,  A.,  vi.  50 ;  mfigna  sonSt^um,  H.,  ^.,  i.  4, 44.  Yet  bolder  is 
nec  yOx  hominem  sonat,  V.,  A.,  i.  328.  A  verb  of  sight  is  found  in  tarn  cemis 
aclitum,  H.,  >6\,  1. 3, 26.    Cf.  dulce  ridentem,  H.,  0.,  1. 22,  23. 

Accusative  of  Extent. 

The  Accusative  of  Extent  has  to  do  with  Degree,  Space, 
or  Time. 

334.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Degree  is  confined  to 
neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  used  substantively,  multnin, 
plus,  tantum,  quantum,  etc. 

81  m6  am&s  tantum  quantum  profectO  amas,  C,  Att,,  11.  20,  5  ;  if  you 
love  me  as  much  as  in  fact  you  do  love,  me. 
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Remarks. — i.  The  number  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  so  used  is 
large,  and  in  many  cases  the  form  is  felt  more  as  an  adverb  than  as  a 
substantive. 

2.  Here  belong  the  adverbial  Accusatives  toam,  etc. ,  partem,  vicem, 
which  occur  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

335.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Space  is  used  properly 
only  with  words  that  involve  a  notion  of  space.  When  space 
is  not  involved  in  the  governing  word  the  idea  of  extent  is 
given  by  the  use  of  per,  through, 

Trabfis,  dlstantSB  inter  sS  bInOs  pedfiB,  in  solO  coUocantur,  Caes.,  B.  G., 
VII.  23,  1  ;  beams  two  feet  apart  are  planted  in  the  ground.  A  rfictS  c5n- 
■dentift  trftvemum  unguem  nOn  oportet  discfidere,  C.  Att.y  xui.  20,  4  (828, 
h).  Equitesper  Oram  maritimam dispofiitl sunt,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.C.,  iii.  24, 
4  ;  cavalry  were  posted  along  the  sea  shore,  Phoebidfis  iter  per  ThebSs 
[fSdt],  Nep.,  XVI.  I,  2  ;  Phoebidas  marched  through  Thebes.  Militfis 
aggerem  IStum  pedfiB  trecentOe  trlgintS  altum  pedSs  ootOgintS  exstruxfi- 
mnt,  Caes.,  B.O.,  vii.  24, 1;  the  soldiers  raised  an  emba/nkment  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide  (and)  eighty  feet  high. 

Remarks. — i.  The  adjectives  in  most  common  use  with  this  Accusa- 
tive are  longos,  long,  VSXqfi^  wide,  altus,  deep^  high.  Thickness,  which 
was  indicated  in  early  times  by  crassns,  is  expressed  by  phnises  with 
orassitfidO.  Similarly  occur  phrases  with  mSg^ttldO,  longitfidO,  l&titfidO, 
altittLdO.    Frofondns,  deep,  never  occurs  with  the  Accusative. 

2.  Witii  abesse  and  dlstSre,  an  Abl.  of  Measure  may  also  be  used  : 
Mllibus  passutim  quattuor  et  viginti  abesse,  Caes.,  B,0.y  i.  41,  5  ;  to 
he  twetity-four  miles  from, , , , 

Note.— When  the  point  of  reference  is  taken  for  granted,  ab  (fi)  with  tlie  Abl.  is 
occasionally  used  ;  but  only  by  Caesar  and  Livy.  Here  it  has  been  suggested  that  ab 
is  used  adverbially,  and  the  Abl.  is  one  of  Measure. 

(Hostfis)  ab  mllibus  passuum  minus  duObus  castra  posaSrunt,  Caes.,  e.g., 
u.  7, 3  ;  (he  enemy  pUc/ied  their  carnp  less  than  tico  in'Ues  off. 

336.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Time  accompanies  the 
verb,  either  with  or  without  per,  in  answer  to  the  question. 
How  long  f 

DnodfiquadrSgintS  annOs  t3rrannn8  SyrScfUSnOrum  fait  Dionysios,  C, 
Tiisc.,  V  20,  57  ;  thirty-eight  years  was  Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
(Ctorgifis)  centum  et  novem  visit  annOe,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  9  (233,  n.  2).  LadI 
per  decem  dies  facti  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  in.  8,  20  ;  games  were  performed  for 
ten  days.  Est  mecum  per  diem  tOtom,  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.  16.  7  :  he  is  ivith  me 
/yie  /tvelon^  dai/.  8edet  aetemumque  sedSbit  InfWIx  Theseus,  V.,  J..,  vi. 
6s7  ;  ^^ere  nits  and  shall  forever  sit  unhappy  Tlieseus. 
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Remarks. — i.  In  giving  definite  numbers  with  iam,  iam  dill,  iam 
dttdnm,  etc^  the  Ijatin  often  employs  the  ordinal  where  the  English 
prefers  the  cardinal.     Compare  the  Ablative  of  Measure  (403). 

mthridfitte  annum  iam  tertium  et  victaimam  rfignat,  C. ,  Imp. ,  3,  7  (230). 

2.  Per  with  the  Ace.  is  frequently  used  like  the  Abl.  of  Time  Within 
Which.    Per  iUa  tempera  =  ilUs  temporibns,  in  those  times. 

So  especially  with  the  negative  : 

Nulla  r6B  per  triennium  nisi  ad  nlitum  istlns  itldicSta  est,  C,  Verr,,  i. 
5, 13  ;  no  matter  was  decided  during  (iti)  the  three  years  except  at  his 
beck. 

3.  With  an  Aoristic  tense  the  dating  point  is  given  by  abhino,  which 
usually  precedes  the  temporal  designation. 

Abhino  annOe  factnmst  sSdeoim,  Pl.,  Cas.,  39  ;  ^twas  done  sixteen  years 
ago,  Dfimostbenfis  abhino  annOs  prope  trecentOs  fait,  C,  Div.,  11.  57,  118; 
Demosthenes  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  use  of  an  Ace.  with  an  AoriBtic  tense  without  a  dating  word,  lilce  abhino,  is 
very  rare  and  doubtful.    Cabs.,  B.  G.^  ii.  35, 4,  has  been  emended. 

4.  Nfttns,  old  (born),  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  r.  3,  but  it  is  only 
an  apparent  one,  as  the  dating  point  is  involved  in  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  construed.     For  various  constructions  with  nStns,  see  296,  b.  5. 

Pner  deoem  annOs  nfttns  est,  the  hoy  is  ten  years  old.  QuadrSgintft 
aanOs  nStns  rfignfire  [coepit],  C,  Div,,  i.  23, 46  ;  (he  was)  forty  years 
old  (when)  he  began  to  reign. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  indefinite  snbstantival  adjective  is  rare.  Pladtus  uses 
sonpitemam,  VERon^  introduces  aetomum  (see  example  above),  while  perpetnum 
does  not  appear  until  Afulbius. 

2.  Here  belong  the  phraseological  uses  id  temporis,  id  aetfttis,  which  belonged  to 
the  popular  speech,  and  never  became  firmly  rooted  in  literature.  Thus  Cicebo  rarely 
uses  them,  except  in  his  earliest  works  and  his  letters.  Id  genns  is  used  after  the  same 
general  analogy,  but  is  not  temporal.  This  occurs  in  Cicero  but  once,  AU.^  xiii.  la,  3. 
Caesar  never  uses  any  of  these  forms. 

3.  Poetical  and  rare  is  the  extension  which  makes  the  Accusative  of  Extent  the  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  verb. 

Nnnetertiavlvitor  aetSs,  Ov.,  IT.,  xii.  x88  =  nnne  tertiam  yfvitur  aetStem. 
TOta  mihl  dormlttir  hiems,  Mart.,  xui.  59, 1  =  tOtam  dormiO  hiemem. 

Normally  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  or  is  rejjularly  used  with  a  proper  subject, 
and  the  Accusative  of  Extent  is  unchanged :  [Bellum]  quO  duodooimom  ^^t^titi^ 
Italia  ttrebStnr,  L.,  X2vu.  39, 9. 

Accusative  of  the  Local  Object. 

Terminal  Accusative. 

337.  The  activity  of  a  verb  may  be  defined  by  the  Point 
Reached.  Hence  the  rule  :  Names  of  Towns  and  small 
Islands,  when  used  as  limits  of  Motion  Whither^  are  put  in 
the  Accusative. 
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So  also  rus,  into  the  country,  domnm,  domds,  home. 

MissI  ISgatl  Athenas  sunt,  L.,  iii.  31,  8  ;  envoys  were  sent  to  AtJiena, 
LStOna  cOnfugit  D6lum,  Cf,  C,  Verr.^  1. 18, 48  ;  Latona  took  refuge  in 
Delos.  Ego  rus  IbO  atque  ibi  manSbO,  Ter.,  Uun.,  216;  I  shall  go  to 
the  country  and  stay  there.  InnumerSbilfis  (philosophi)  numquam  domum 
reverterunt,  C,  Tusc,  v.  37, 107  ;  innumerable  philosophers  never  re- 
turned home. 

Remarks. — i.  Countries  and  large  islands  being  looked  upon  as 
areas,  and  not  as  points,  require  prepositions,  such  as  :  in,  into  ;  ad,  to  ; 
versus,  -ward  ;  in  Graeciam  proficlsci,  to  set  out  for  Greece, 

2.  When  urbem,  city,  or  oppidum,  town,  precedes  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town,  the  idea  of  area  is  emphasized,  and  the  preposition  in  or 
ad  is  prefixed  ;  if  urbem  or  oppidum  follows,  in  or  ad  may  be  omitted  : 
In  (ad)  oppidum  Girtam,  to,  in  {at)  the  town  (of)  Cirta. 

When  urbem  or  oppidum  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  it  regularly  fol- 
lows the  name  of  the  town,  and  has  the  preposition : 

lugurtha  Thalam  pervSnit  in  oppidum  mSgnum  et  opulentum,  S.,  lug,, 
75, 1  ;  Jugurtha  arrived  at  Thala,  a  great  and  wealthy  town. 

3.  Domum,  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  Gen.,  may  mean  house 
as  well  as  home,  and  accordingly  may  or  may  not  have  in  before  it : 
domum  meam,  or,  in  domum  meam,  to  my  house  ;  domum  Pompeii,  or,  in 
domum  PompCil,  to  Pompey^s  Jiouse  ;  also  domum  ad  Pomp6ium.  Other- 
wise :  in  mSgnificam  domum  venire,  to  come  into  a  grand  house. 

4.  Ad  means  to  the  neighborhood  of,  often  before,  of  military  op- 
erations. Ad  Mutinam,  to  the  neighborhood  (siege  of)  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena). 

5.  The  simple  Ace.  will  suffice  even  for  extent : 

Omnip.  ilia  mflnicipia,  quae  sunt  S  VibOne  Brundisium,  C,  Plane.,  41, 97; 
all  the  free  towns  from  Vibo  to  Brundisium. 

6.  Motion  to  a  place  embraces  all  the  local  designations  : 

Phalara  in  sinum  MSliacum  prOcSsserat,  L.,  xxxv.  43,  S  ;  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  Phalara  on  the  Maliac  Gulf.  Tarentum  in  Italiam  Inferidren: 
proflclsci,  to  set  out  for  Tarentum  in  Lower  Italy. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  before  countries  and  large  islands  is 
poetical  and  post-classical.  Caesar  shows  snch  omission  with  Aegfyptus  only,  Cicero 
not  at  all. 

2.  Poets  and  later  prose  writers  extend  the  Ace.  also  to  names  of  peoples  and  streams. 
Beginnings  of  this  are  seen  in  Cicero  :  cum  Bosphorum  cOnftlgisset,  Mur.^  16, 34. 

3.  The  insertion  of  the  preposition  with  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  is  rare  in 
good  prose,  but  is  always  legitimate  when  the  preposition  is  to  be  emphasized. 

4.  The  use  of  fisque  with  this  Ace.  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  the  motion  is 
foimd  first  in  Terence,  occasionally  in  Cicero.  From  Livy  on  it  spreads  and  is  used 
also  with  other  local  designations. 

5.  Verbal  BubstaDtivea  are  also  occasionally  followed  by  this  Accusative :  BoditOB 
^Ubnam,  C.,  /^.,  u.  42,  IO8 ;  return  to  Bofm. 
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OUTER   OBJECT. 

Accusative  of  Respect. 

338.  The  Accusative  of  the  object  affected  sometimes  specifies  that 
in  respect  to  which  the  statement  of  a  passive  or  intransitive  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  applies.     There  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Definite :  The  Accusative  of  the  part  affected. 
PerenssanovS  mentem  formldine,  V.,  G.,  iv.  357 ;  her  mind  stricken 

with  a  new  dread,  lam  vtdgfttum  Sotls  qnoque  sauoins  pectus.  Quint., 
IX.  3, 17  ;  by  this  time  *'  breast-wounded**  is  a^itually  become  a  common 
newspaper  phrase. 

2.  Indefinite :  efitera,  alia,  reliqua,  oxnnia,  pleraque,  ollnota ;  in  other 
respects,  in  all  respects,  in  most  respects. 

Cetera  adsentior  GrassQ,  C,  Or.,  i.  9,  35  ;  in  all  other  points  I  agree 
with  Grassus.  Omnia  MerouriO  similis,  V.,  A,,  iv.  558  ;  in  all  respects 
like  unto  Mercury, 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Greek  Accasative,  becaoee  it  is  so  much 
more  common  in  Greek,  and  because  its  extension  in  Latin  is  due  to  Greek  influence. 
The  first  variety  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin  ;  introducecl  into  prose  by  Sallubt,  It  is 
rare  in  Livy  and  later,  and  is  applied  usually  to  wounds.  It  is  much  more  common 
in  the  poets.  Of  the  second  variety  cStera  is  found  here  and  there  at  all  periods ;  the 
others  are  very  rare.  Good  prose  uses  the  Ablative  for  the  first  variety,  and  for  the 
second,  ad  cStera,  in  ceteris,  per  cetera,  etc. 

2.  Different  is  the  Accusative  with  induor,  I  don ;  exuor,  I  doff;  oingor,  /  gird  on 
rn,y8dj\  and  other  verbs  of  dothing  and  undothAng^  as  well  as  passives^  where  the 
Subject  is  also  the  Agent ;  in  which  verbs  the  reflexive  or  middle  signification  is  retabied. 
These  uses  are  poetical  or  post-classical. 

IntLtile  ferrum  cing^tur,  V.,  ^.,  11. 510 ;  he  girds  on  {kimse^)  a  useless  blade. 
LOrlcam  induitur  fldOque  accingitur  Onse,  V-,  A.y  vii.  640 ;  he  dons  a  corselet  and 
begirds  himself  toith  his  trusty  glaive.  ( Arminius)  impetfl  equi  porvSsit  oblitUB 
faciem  suQ  cruOre  ne  nOsceretur,  Tag.,  Ann.ii.  17,7 ;  Hermann  jnished  his  way 
through,  thanks  to  the  onset  of  his  charger,  havirig  smeared  his  face  vnth  his  own  gore, 
to  keep  from  being  recognized. 

DOUBLE  ACCUSATIVE  (Inner  and  Outer). 

When  two  Accusatives  depend  on  the  same  verb,  one  is  the  Inner  and  the  other  the 
Outer  object.  Theoretically  any  combination  of  Inner  and  Outer  objects  is  allowable  ; 
practically  the  language  has  restricted  its  usage  to  varieties  a  and  b. 

339.  (a)  Active  verbs  signifying  to  Inquire,  to  Require, 
to  Teach,  and  celare,  to  conceal,  take  two  Accusatives,  one 
of  the  Person,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing. 

PdsiOnem  quondam  SQcrates  interrogat  quaedam  geQmetrica,  C,  Tasc^ 
I.  24,  57 ;  Socrates  asks  an  urchin  sundry  questions  in  geometry. 
Caesar  AeduQs  frflmentum  fiagitsbat,  Caes.  ,B.0.,  i.  16, 1  ;  Caesar  kept 
demanding  the  corn  of  the  Aedui.  Quid  nunc  te,  asine,  UtterSs  doceam! 
(265),  C,  Pis.,  30,  73  ;  why  should  I  now  ^iwyou  alea&ou  \u\\UToA.>Mr^, 
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you  donkey  f  N9n  t6  celSvI  sermOnem  Ampil,  C,  Fam. ,  ii.  i6, 3, 1  did  not 
keep  you  in  the  dark  about  my  talk  with  Ampiua, 

Remarks. — i.  The  expressions  vary  a  good  deal.     Observe  : 

This  then  is  not  the  only  way,  POscO,  /  claim,  and  flSgitO, 

For  it  is  also  right  to  say.  And  always  petO,  pSetolS, 

Docere  and  c61fire  d6,  Take  aUqnid  ab  aliquS, 

InterrogSre  d6  quS  re.  While  quaerS  takes  ex,  ab,  d6,  quO. 

Adherbal  BQmam  Ifig&tOs  xnlserat,  qui  senStum  docfirent  d6  caede  frft- 
tris,  S.,  lug.y  13,8  ;  Adherbal  had  setit  envoys  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Bassiis  noster  m6  d6  hOo  librO  efilft- 
vit,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  20,  3  ;  our  friend  Bassus  has  kept  me  in  the  dark 
about  this  hook,  Aqoam  ft  pflmice  nunc  pSetnlSs,  Pl.,  Pers.,  41  ;  you  are 
now  asking  water  of  a  pumice-stone  (blood  of  a  turnip). 

2.  With  doce5  the  Abl.  of  the  Instrument  is  also  used :  doo6re  fidibns, 
equ5,  to  teach  the  lyre,  to  teach  riding  ;  with  fimdire,  the  Abl.,  in  with 
the  Abl.  or  (rarely)  dS.  Doctns  and  emdltns  generally  take  the  Abl. : 
Doctos  Graecis  Utterls,  a  good  Grecian. 

3.  With  celSrI  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
Ace.  of  the  Person  is  retained  ;  or  the  Ace.  of  the  Person  is  made  the 
subject,  and  instead  of  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing,  d6  with  the  Abl.  is  used. 

Notes.— 1.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  ia  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
verbs.  So  doceO  and  its  compounds,  rogO,  pOscO,  repOsoO,  CSlO,  ttre  common  ;  in- 
terrogQ,  QrQ,  expOscQ,  pSetolO,  fiSgitO,  cOnsnlO,  are  rare,  ezigO  (in  passive),  per- 
oontor,  are  ante-classical  and  post-classical.  So,  too,  the  classical  Latin  in  general 
avoids  two  Accusatives,  unless  one  is  a  neater  pronoun. 

2.  The  construction  with  ab,  with  verbs  of  Bequiring,  is  much  more  common  than 
the  double  Ace.,  and  in  some  cases  is  necessary  ;  so,  too,  the  construction  with  d6  after 
verbs  of  Inquiring. 

3.  Other  verbs  of  teaching  than  dOOeO  and  its  compounds,  and  Qmdlre,  always  have 
d6  until  late  Latin,  as  Instmere,  etc.    So  dOCfire,  when  it  means  to  inform. 

4.  The  Passive  form,  with  the  Nom.  of  the  Person  and  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing,  is 
sparingly  used.  DiBCere  is  the  prose  word  for  docSrl,  except  that  the  past  participle 
doctus  is  classical  but  rare. 

MOttIs  docSrl  gaudet  IGnicOs  mfttllra  virgQ,  H.,  0.,ni.  6,21 ;  the  rare  ripe 
maid  delights  to  learn  Ionic  dances.  Vir  omnSs  belli  artfiB  Sdootns,  L.,  xxv.  40, 5 ; 
one  whx>  had  learned  (been  iatighf)  thoroughly  all  the  arts  qf  war. 

340.  (b)  Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing, 
Showing,  may  have  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  Person  or 
Thing  : 

[Iram]  bene  Ennios  initium  dixit  InsSniae,  C. ,  Tusc,  iv.  23,  52  ;  well  did 
Ennius  call  anger  the  beginning  of  madtiess.  Ancnm  MSrciam  rfigem 
popolos  creavit,  L.,  i.  32, 1  ;  /Ae  people  made  Ancus  Marcius  king.    GatO 

^  ValerinmFlaccamhabnitcollegam,  Cf.  Nep.,  xxiv.  i,  2;  Cato  had  Valerius 
Flaccus  (as)  colleagtie.    Enm  simillimnm  deO  iadicO,  C,  Marc,  3,  8  ;  7 

jud^e  ^tm  (lo  be)  very  like  unto  a  god,    AtlieniQnaibns  Pytbia  praecSpit  at 
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Mlltiadem  silii  imperfttSrem  sllmerent,  Nbp.,  i.  i,  3  ;  the  Pythia  instructed 
the  Athenians  to  take  Jfiltiades  (as)  tfieir  comma/nder.  Fraestft  t6  enrn 
qnl  mihl  es  cOgnitus,  C,  Fam,,  i.  6,  2  ;  show  yourself  the  man  that  I 
know  you  to  be.  Quern  intellegimns  dXvitem  1  C,  Par.,  vi.  i,  42  ;  whom 
do  we  understand  by  the  rich  man  9 

Remarks. — i.  The  Double  Ace.  is  turned  into  the  Double  Nom. 
with  the  Passive  (206).  BeddO,  I  render,  is  not  used  in  the  Passive,  but, 
instead  thereof,  fiO,  /  become. 

HabeO,  with  two  Accusatives,  commonly  means  to  have  ;  in  the  sense 
of  hold,  regard,  other  turns  are  used  ;  usually  pr3. 

TTtrum  prQ  ancillS  me  habfiB  an  prO  fOifi  1  Pl.,  Pers.,  341  ;  do  you  look 
upon  me  as  a  m aid-servant  or  as  a  daughter  f 

Similarly  habere  servOmm  locO,  (in)  nnmerOdeOmm,  to  regard  as  slaves, 
as  gods. 

2.  With  verbs  of  Taking  and  Choosing  the  end  is  indicated  by  the 
Dat.  or  ad  with  Accusative. 

(BOmulns)  trecentOe  armStOe  ad  cfLBtMiam  corporis  habnit,  L.,  i.  15,  8  ; 
Romulus  had  three  hundred  armed  men  as  a  body-guard. 

341.  (<^)  Double  Accusatives,  where  one  is  the  cognate,  are  very 
uncommon  : 

Te  bonSs  preces  precor,  Cato,  R.R.,  i.  3, 4.  Tarn  te  bSaia  molta  bidire 
vesSnQ  satis  et  super  CatullOst,  Cat.,  vii.  9. 

Notes.— 1.  Curious  extensions  occasionally  occhf  : 

Idem  ifU  iflrandum  adi^t  Afir&nluwi,  Cabs.,  b.  c,  1. 76. 

2.  In  early  Latin  frequently,  and  in  later  times  occasionally,  the  Inner  object  is 
'given  by  a  neuter  pronoun,  in  the  simplest  form.  Quid  mS  vlS  1  tohat  do  you  want 
of  me?  what  do  you  want  me  for?  So  with  prohibSre  ;  also  with  iubAre  (once  in 
Cicero  and  Caesar),  admonSre,  etr. 

Neque  m6  ItLppiter  neque  dJ  omnSs  id  prohibebunt,  Pl-,  Am.,  1051.  Utterae 
quae  t6  aliquid  iubSrent,  C,  Fam.,  xm.  26, 3. 

342.  {d)  In  early  Latin  we  find  cases  of  two  Accusatives  with  a 
single  verb,  where  the  verb  forms  a  single  phrase  with  one  of  the  Accu- 
satives, and  the  second  Accusative  is  the  object  of  the  phrase  :  animum 
advertere,  to  perceive;  IfldOs  facere,  to  make  game  of;  manum  inicere,  to 
lay  hands  on,  etc.  In  classical  Latin  these  phrases  have  been  usually, 
where  possible,  formed  into  a  single  word  :  animadvertere,  IfLdificfirL 

Animum  advertit  Gracchus  in  cQntiOne  FIs5nem  stantem,  C,  l^usc.,  m. 
20,  48  ;  Gracchus  perceived  Piso  standing  in  the  assembly. 
Note. — On  the  Double  Accusative  with  compound  verbs,  see  331,  b.  i. 

ACCUSATIVE   AS   A   GENERAL   OBJECTIVE    CASE. 

343.  The  Accusative  as  the  Objective  Case  generally  is 
used  as  an  object  of  Thought,  Perception,  Ev£XQ\\Qrc^  -^  ^xv  ^- 
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ject  created  by  the  mind,  evoked  or  deprecated  by  the  will. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Accusative  : 

(o)  In  Exclamations.  (by  With  the  Infinitive. 

1 .  The  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamations  as  the  general 
object  of  Thought,  Perception,  or  Emotion  : 

Me  misenim,  C,  Fam.,  xrv.  i,  1 ;  poor  me  !  M6  caecum  qnl  haec  ante 
nOn  vlderim,  C.,Att.j  x.  lo,  1  ;  blind  me  !  not  to  have  seen  all  this  before. 

So  in  Exclamatory  Questions  : 

QuQ  mihi  forttlnam,  si  nQn  conceditur  atll  H.,  Ep.,  i.  5,  12  ;  what  (is 
the  object  of)  fortune  to  me  if  Tm  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  f 

Interjections  are  used  : 

Hea  me  miflemm !  Alas  !  poor  me  I  0  miserSs  hominum  mentOs,  0 
pectora  caeca,  Lugr.,  ii.  14 ;  oh^  the  wretched  minds  of  men,  oh,  the 
blind  hearts  f 

So,  in  apposition  to  a  sentence,  see  324. 

Notes.— 1.  5  with  the  Voc.  is  an  address  ;  with  the  Nora,  a  characteristic ;  with 
the  Ace.  an  object  of  emotion. 

2.  Em,  Lo  /  and  £cC6,  Lo  here  !  have  the  Ace.  in  the  earlier  language  : 

Em  tibi  hominrai!  PLm  Aein.^  880 ;  here'^s  your  man  !  Ecce  m6 !  Pl.,  Ep.y  680 ; 
here  am  I! 

So  eccum,  ellum,  eccam,  eccillam,  in  comic  poetry. 

Ecce  tal^es  only  the  Nom.  in  classical  Latin.  Distinguish  between  em  and  6n,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  the  sense  U) !  does  not  appear  until  Cicero's  time,  and  takes  the 
Nominative,  rarely  the  Accusativie. 

Pr8  takes  the  Vocative  :  Pr5  dl  immortSl6s !  Ye  immortal  gods  !  The  Accusative 
occurs  in :  PrO  deum  atque  hominum  fidem !  C .,  Tmc. ,  v.  16, 48 ;  for  heaven's  sake  / 
and  similar  phrases. 

Ei  (hei) !  and  Vae !  take  the  Dative. 

Ei  mihl !  Ahm^!  Vae  victls !  Woe  to  the  conquered  ! 

2.  The  Accusative  and  the  Infinitive  are  combined  so  as 
to  present  the  notion  of  Subject  and  Predicate  as  an  object 
of  thought  or  perception  (527).  Hence  the  Accusative  with 
the  Infinitive  is  used  : 

(a)  In  Exclamations.     (See  534.) 
{l)  As  an  Object.     (See  527.) 
(c)  As  a  Subject.     (See  535.) 

DATIVE. 

344.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object,  and 
aJwajs  involves  a  Direct  Object,  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  verb  or  expressed  by  the  complex  of  verb  and  object. 
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NimB  errat  llnl  Ml,  Sen.,  E.M.,g4,M;no  one  errs  (makes  mistakes) 
to  (for)  himself  alo7te.  N5n  omnibus  dormiO,  C,  Fam.y  vii.  24, 1  ;  it  18 
not  for  everybody  that  J  am  asleep.  Tib!  exercitum  patria  prO  86  dedit, 
C,  Ph.,  XIII.  6, 14  ;  your  country  gave  you  an  army  for  its  oum  defence, 
Mulier  sibl  ftUcior  quam  virls,  C,  Ph.,  v.  4, 11. 

Note.— In  English  the  form  of  the  Indirect  Object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Direct :  "  He  showed  me  (Dat.)  a  pure  river ;  "  "  he  showed  me  (Ace.)  to  the  priest." 
Originally  a  case  of  Personal  Interest,  it  is  used  freely  of  Personified  Things,  sparingly 
of  Local  Relations,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Locative  and  Dative  are  blended  in  the 
First  and  Third  Declensions.    If  a  Locative,  the  Dative  is  a  sentient  Locative. 

Dative  with  Transitive  Verbs. 

345.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  with  Transi- 
tive verbs,  which  already  have  a  Direct  Object  in  the  Accusa- 
tive. Translation,  to,  for,  from.  This  Accusative  becomes 
the  Nominative  of  the  Passive.  The  Dative  depends  on  the 
complex. 

Active  Form  : 

To  :  Facile  omnfis,  quom  valSmiui,  r6cta  cOniilia  aegrOtb  damns,  Tbr., 
And.,  309  ;  readily  all  of  us,  when  well,  give  good  counsel  to  the  sick. 

For  :  Frang^am  tOnsQrl  crflra  manfUque  simnl,  Mart.,  xi.  58, 10  ;  Td 
break  the  barber* s  legs  for  him  and  hands  at  once. 

From  :  Somnum  mihl  [adOmit],  C,  Att.,  11. 16, 1 ;  it  took  my  sleep  away 
from  me. 

Passive  Form  : 

Merc6s  mihi  glQria  detur,  Ov.,  F.,  in.  389;  let  glory  be  given  to  me  as  a 
reward.  Immeritls  frangrmtnr  crfira  cabaUIs,  Juv.,  x,  60  ;  the  innocent 
hacks  get  their  legs  broken  for  them.  Arma  [adixnuntar]  mllitibus,  L., 
XXII.  44, 6;  the  soldiers  have  their  arms  taken  from  them.  Demos  pul- 
chra  dominis  aedificfttnr  nOn  mfbibus,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  in.  lo,  26;  a  handsom^e 
house  is  built  for  its  owners,  not  for  the  mice. 

Remarks. — i.  These  constructions  are  found  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency at  all  periods.  But  the  Dat.  with  verbs  of  Taking  Away,  Pro- 
hibiting, and  the  like,  is  mostly  confined  to  poetry  and  later  prose. 
The  translation  from  is  merely  approximate,  instead  of  for.  When  the 
idea  of  Personal  Interest  is  not  involved,  the  Abl.  is  necessary. 

Is firSter,  qui  6ripuit  fratrem carcere,  nOn  potuit  firipere  f&tO,  Sen.,  Dial., 
XI.  14,  4. 

A  good  example  of  a  play  on  construction  is  Pl.,  Aul.,  635  : 

St.  Nihil  equidem  tibi  abstuU.    Eu.  At  iUud  quod  tibl  abstulerSs  cedo. 

a.  The  translation  For  is  nearer  the  Dat.  thau  To,    It  \s>  \Jft&  ^cfe^ci^sbaL 
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form  when  the  Ace.  is  that  of  the  object  effected  ;  when  it  is  that  of  the 
object  affected  the  translation  is  more  often  to  ;  but  for  {in  defence 
of)  is  pro :  prO  patris  morl,  fo  die  for  one's  country.  To  {with  a  view 
to)  is  ad  or  in,  and  when  the  idea  of  motion  is  involved,  the  preposition 
must  be  used,  even  with  dare,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Dative  : 

LltterSs  alicnl  dare,  to  give  one  a  letter  (to  carry  or  to  have). 

LltterSs  ad  aliquem  dare,  to  indite  a  letter  to  one. 

Bo£^  ut  mea  til^  sorlpta  mittam,  C,  Fam,,  i.  9,  23  ;  you  ask  me  to 
send  you  my  writings  (you  wish  to  have  them).  LibrOs  iam  pridem  ad 
te  mlBiflsem  si  esse  edendOs  putSssem,  C,  Fam.,  i.  9,  23  ;  /  should  have  sent 
the  hooks  to  you  long  since  if  I  had  thought  they  ought  to  be  published. 

Dative  with  Intransitive  Verbs. 

346.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  with  many 
Intransitive  Verbs  of  Advantage  or  Disadvantage,  Yielding 
and  Kesisting,  Pleasure  and  Displeasure,  Bidding  and  For- 
bidding. 

Fuit  mirificns  in  GrassO  pndor,  qui  tamen  n9n  obesset  eius  OrStiOnI,  C, 
Or.,  I.  26,  122  ;  Crassus  had  a  marvellous  modesty,  not,  however,  such 
a^  to  be  a  bar  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  oratory.  Ipsa  sibi  imbSoillitSs 
indulget,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  18, 42  ;  iveakness  gives  free  course  to  itself.  Pro- 
bus  invidet  nSminl,  C,  Tim.,  3,  9  ;  your  upright  man  cherishes  envy  to 
no  one.  CatUIna  UtterSs  mittit  86  fortUnae  cSdere,  S.,  (7.,  34,  2;  Catiline 
writes  that  he  gives  way  ta  fortune.  DiSs  stoltls  quoque  medfirl  solet,  C, 
Fam.,  viT.,  28,  3  ;  time  is  wont  to  prove  a  medicine  eveti  to  fools.  Mo- 
derSrl  et  animO  et  OrStiQnl  est  n9n  mediocris  ingenil,  C,  Q,F.,  l  il  13,  38  ; 
to  put  bormds  both  to  temper  and  to  language  is  the  work  of  no  mean 
ability.  Sic  ag^am,  ut  ipsi  auctOrl  htUus  dlscipUnae  placet,  C,  Fin.,  i.  9, 
29  ;  I  will  act  as  it  seems  good  to  the  head  of  this  school  {of  thought) 
himself.  [Mundus]  de9  pSret  et  huic  oboediunt  maria  terraeque,  C,  Leg., 
III.  I,  3  ;  the  universe  is  obedient  to  God,  and  seas  and  lands  hearken 
unto  him.  Virttltl  suOrum  satis  credit,  Cf,  S.,  lug.,  106,  3  ;  he  puts 
full  confidence  in  the  valor  of  his  men.  VM  poena,  nObIs  llbertSs  [ap- 
propinquat],  C,  Ph.,  iv.  4, 10;  to  him  punishment,  to  us  freedom,  is  draw- 
ing nigh. 

Remarks. — i.  Of  course  the  passives  of  these  verbs  are  used  imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qui  invident  egent,  ilUs  quibus  invidetur,  I  rem  habent,  Pl.,  True,  745 ; 
those  who  envy  are  the  needy,  those  ivho  are  envied  have  the  stuff. 

2.  The  verbs  found  with  this  Dat.  in  classical  Latin  are  :  prOdesse, 

obesse,  nooere,  condUcit,  ezpedit ;  assentlrl,  blandlrl,  cupere,  favfire,  grftti- 

HeSrJ,  gr&tulail,  IgnOscere,  indulgCre,  mSrigerSrl,  studfire,  suffirSgfirl ;  ad- 

rersSrl,  LaBidiSrl,  invidSre,  IrSscI,  maledlcere,  min&rl)  minitSrl,  obtrectSre, 
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officere,  refirSgfirl,  STUoQiiBSre ;  oMere,  oonoMere ;  resiitere ;  aiudliirl,  oOn- 
sidere,  medfirl,  opitTilSrl,  pareere,  prOepicere ;  moderfirl,  temperSre  (sib!) ; 
placere,  displioere;  aasoultfire,  imperfire,  oboedire,  obsequl,  obtemperSre, 
pfirfire,  penaSdfire,  servlre,  suSdfire ;  crSdere,  fidere,  cQnfldere,  difEldere, 
dSfpSrSre ;  acoidit,  oontingit,  6venit ;  Ubet,  licet ;  appropinquftre,  reptLgnfire. 
Also  nllbere,  to  marry  (of  a  woman) ;  supplicSre,  to  implore. 

NoTBs.— 1.  Some  other  verbs  are  used  occasionally  in  the  same  way,  as  incomillO- 
dSre,  which  Cicero  uses  once.  Also,  dolSre,  with  Dat.  of  suffering;  person,  is  found 
sometimes  in  Cicebo,  though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Comic  Poets. 

2.  Some  of  these  words  have  also  other  constructions.  These  occur  usually  in  ante- 
classical  and  pos^classical  Latin  ;  if  in  classical  Latin  a  different  meaning  is  usually 
found  in  the  new  construction.  Thus  indolgSre  aliqoid,  to  grant  a  thing ^  invldfire 
alicul  aliqnid,  obtrfictSre,  with  Ace,  sufidfire,  persuSdfire,  with  Ace.  of  the  Per- 
son, are  post-classical  and  late ;  moderSrl,  with  Ace,  is  found  in  Lucretius  and  in 
Silver  Latin ;  temperSre^  meaning  mix^  takes  Ace.  at  all  periods.  Fidere,  cOnfi- 
dere,  diffidere  are  found  also  with  Ablative. 

Sometimes  the  personal  interest  is  emphasized  when  the  Dat  is  employed,  as  over 
against  the  Accusative.  So  regularly  with  verbs  of  Fearing,  as  :  metuere  aliquem, 
to  dread  some  one^  but  metuere  alicul,  to  fear  for  some  one  ;  cavGre  alicul,  to  take 
precautions  for  some  one^  but  cavfire  aliquem  (also  d6,  ab  aliquO),  to  take  precau- 
Hons  against  some  one ;  cavCre  aliquS  r6  (early),  to  beware  of  a  thing.  COnsulere 
aliquem,  to  consult  a  person ;  cOnsulere  alicul,  to  consult  for  a  person.  On  con- 
venire,  see  347,  R.  a. 

Noteworthy  are  the  constructions  of  invidSre  and  vacftre : 

InvidSre  alicul(in)  aliquS r6  (Cic.  uses  prep.)     )  .  .        .  ,., 

alictlius  rel  (once  in  Horace,  S.,  n.  6, 84),  to  begrudge  a  thing. 
(alicliius)  alicul  rel  (common),  to  envy  something  belonging  to  a  man. 
Vacfire  rel,  to  be  at  leisure  for^  to  attend  to\ 

re,  S  re,  to  be  at  leisure  from        )  "  niatter. 

Sometimes  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  meaning  : 

Comitor  aliquem,  /  accompany  a  man  ;  comitor  alicul,  I  act  as  companion  to  a 
man ;  praestOlor  alicul  (better)  or  aliquem,  /  wait  for. 

8.  Some  words  with  similar  meanings  take  the  Accusative  ;  the  most  notable  are : 
aequSre,  to  be  equal ;  decere  (to  distinguish),  to  be  becoming ;  deflcere,  to  be  want' 
ing ;  deiectfire,  to  please  ;  iuvSre,  to  be  a  help ;  i'ubere,  to  order ;  laedere,  to  in- 
jure ;  and  vetSre,  to  forbid.    The  Dat.  also  occurs  after  aequare  and  deflcere. 

Eam  pictfLram  imitftti  sunt  multl,  aequSvit  nem6,  Plin.,  iv://.,  xxxv.  u, 
126 ;  thai  style  of  painting  many  have  imitated^  none  equalled.  FSrma  virOs  neglOcta 
decet,  Ov.,  A.A.^  !•  509 ;  a  careless  beauty  is  becoming  to  m£n.  Me  dies  deflciat,  Cf. 
C,  Verr.,  n.  21, 52 ;  ^  day  would  fail  me.  Fortis  forttlna  adiuvat,  Ter.,  Ph.^  203 ; 
fortune  favors  the  brave. 

Tacitus  is  the  first  to  use  iubere  with  Dative  ;  Ann.,  iv.  72,  etc. 

4.  The  Dat.  use  is  often  obscured  by  the  absence  of  etymological  translation.  So 
nllbere  alicul,  to  marry  a  man  (to  veil  for  him) ;  mederl  alicul,  to  heal  (to  take 
one's  measures  for)  a  man  ;  supplicSre,  to  beg  (to  bow  the  knee  to) ;  persufidere,  to 
persuade  (to  make  it  sweet). 

5.  After  the  analogy  of  verbs  the  phrases  audientem  esse,  to  hear,  i.e.,  to  obey, 
Bupplicem  esse,  to  entreat,  auctSrem  esse,  to  advise,  fidem  hab&re,  to  have  faith  in, 
are  also  found  with  the  Dative  : 

81  potest  tibi  diets  audiens  esse  quisquam,  c,  Verr.,  i.  44, 114. 

6.  The  poets  are  very  free  in  their  use  of  the  Dat  with  verbs  oi  t3s&  «a5si<^  ^^ossnl 
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meaning  as  fhoee  given.  So  86  mIscSre,  to  mingle  with ;  coire,  concnrrere)  to  meet ; 
▼erbe  of  contending,  as  contendere,  bellfire,  pflgnSre,  certSre ;  verbs  of  disagree- 
ment, as  differre,  discrepSre,  distSre,  dissentlre.  Here  belongs  haerSre  with  ttie 
Dat.,  as  v.,  A.,  iv.  73,  whicli  may,  liowever,  be  a  Locative  construction. 

Dative  and  Verbs  Compounded  with  Prepositions. 

347.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  tlie  prepositions  ad, 
ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  (post),  prae,  sub,  and  super,  take  the 
Dative,  especially  in  moral  relations. 

Transitive  Verbs  have  an  Accusative  case  besides. 

F16b6s  oQncta  comitils  adfait,  C,  Plane,  8,  21  ;  the  entire  commonalty 
was  present  at  the  election,  Omnis  sfinsos  hominum  multS  antecellit  s6n- 
sibns  bSstiSnim,  C,  N.D,,  11.  57, 145  ;  every  sense  of  man  is  far  superior 
to  the  senses  of  beasts.  (Ennios)  equl  fortis  et  victOris  senect&tl  comparat 
snam,  C,  Cat.M,,  5,14;  Ennius  compares  his  {old  age)  to  the  old  age 
of  a  gallant  and  vanning  steed.  Imminent  duo  r6ges  tOtI  Asiae,  C, 
Imp,y  5, 12  ;  two  kings  are  menaces  to  all  Asia.  Interes  cQnsilils,  C, 
Att.y  XIV.  22,  2  ;  you  are  in  their  councils,  are  privy  to  their  plans.  Figer 
ipse  sibi  obstat,  Prov.  (311,  2).  Omnibus  Druidibus  praeest  flnus,  Caes., 
B,0.y  VI.  13, 8  ;  at  the  head  of  all  the  Druids  is  one  man.  Anatum  Ova 
galUnls  saepe  suppOnimus,  C,  N.D,,  11.  48, 124  ;  we  often  put  ducks  eggs 
under  hens  (for  them  to  hatch).  Keque  dfiesse  neque  superesse  rel  publi- 
cae  volO,  C.  (Pollio),  Fam.,  x.  33,  5;  no  life  that  is  not  true  to  the  state, 
no  life  that  outlives  the  state's — that  is  my  motto. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Dat.  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  when  these  verbs 
are  used  in  a  transferred  sense.  In  a  local  sense  the  preposition  should 
be  employed,  although  even  classical  Latin  is  not  wholly  consistent  in 
this  matter.  In  poetry  and  later  prose  the  Dat.  is  extended  even  to 
the  local  signification.  In  early  Latin  the  repetition  of  the  preposition 
is  the  rule. 

So  incumbereingladium,  C,  Inv,,  11.  51, 154,  to  fall  upon  one^s  sword, 
2,  The  principal  intrans.  verbs  with  the  Dat.  in  classical  Latin  are: 
Acc€dere  {to  join,  or,  to  be  added  ;  otherwise  usually  preposition  ad) ; 
acoumbere  (once  in  Cic.) ;  adesse  (also  with  ad, in, and,  in  Plaut.,  apud) ; 
adliaerSscere  (ad  of  local  uses)  ;  arrldfire  (once  in  Cic.) ;  annuere  (occa- 
sionally with  Ace.) ;  assentlrl ;  assidSre ;  antecSdere  (also  with  Ace.) ; 
anteire  (also  with  Ace.)  ;  antecellere  (with  Ace.  from  Livy  on)  ;  con- 
gruere  (also  with  cum) ;  cOnsentlre  (also  with  cum) ;  cOnstSre  ;  convenire  {to 
suit ;  with  cum,  to  agree  with,  especially  in  the  phrase  convenit  mih} 
cum  aliquO,  I  agree  tvith)  ;  illMere  (alsc^  with  Ace.  and  occasionally  in 
and  Ace.) ;  impendCre  (witli  Ace.  is  archaic  ;  occasionally  in) ;  incgdere 
{Sall.,  Livy,  etc.) ;  incidere  (twice  in  Cic;  regularly  in) ;  incubare  (but 
Jneambere  regularly  with  in  or  ad) ;  inesse  (oacein  Cic.)  ;  inhaerSre  (occar 
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donally  ad  or  in  with  Abl.) ;  inhiSre  (Plaut.  has  Ace.  only)  ;  innfiBCl 
(innSttiB) ;  Inservlre ;  InainnSre  (once  in  Cic. ;  usually  in) ;  budftere 
(locally,  in  with  Abl.;  occasionally  Ace.)  ;  Inst&re;  invSdere  (once  in 
Cic.  ;  occasionally  Ace. ;  regularly  in) ;  interoddere ;  intercnrrere ;  inter- 
esse  (also  with  in  and  Abl.) ;  interrenlre  ;  obease ;  obrSpere  (usually  in, 
ad) ;  obfiBtere ;  obstSre ;  obstrepere  ;  obtingere ;  obvenire ;  obversSrl ; 
oocnrrere ;  ocenrsSre ;  praeetSre  ;  praeeidOre ;  subesse ;  subvenlre ;  sno- 
oSdere  ;  suconmbere  ;  sucorSsoere  (once  in  Cic.)  ;  suconrrere ;  superesse. 

3.  The  same  variety  of  construction  is  found  with  transitive  verbs,  in 
composition. 

4.  After  the  analogy  of  praestSre,  ezoellere,  to  excel,  is  also  found 
with  the  Dative. 

5.  Some  trans,  verbs,  compounded  with  d6  and  ez  (rarely  with  ab), 
take  the  Dat.,  but  it  properly  comes  under  345. 

Caesar  DfiiotarO  tetrarchian  Gripnit,  eldemque  detrSxit  Armeniam,  Cf. 
C,  Div.y  II.  37,  79  ;  Caesar  vrrested  from  Dejotarua  Ida  tetrarchy,  and 
stripped  from  him  Armenia, 

Dative  with  Verbs  of  Giving:  and  Putting:. 

348.  A  few  verbs,  chiefly  of  Giving  and  Putting,  take  a 
Dative  with  an  Accusative,  or  an  Accusative  with  an  Abla- 
tive, according  to  the  conception. 

Fraedam  mllitibus  dOnat,  Caes.,  B.G,,  vii.  ii,  9;  he  presents  the  booty 
to  the  soldiers.  But  Bubriun  oorOnS  dOnfistI,  C,  Verr.  m.  80, 185;  thou 
didst  present  Ruhrius  ivith  a  crown. 

KStfLra  corpus  animO  circomdedit,  Sen.,  E.M,^  92, 13  ;  Nature  has  put 
a  body  around  the  mind.  But  Deus  animnm  drcnmdedit  corpore,  Cf.  C, 
Tim.y  6,  20  ;  God  has  surrounded  the  mi7id  with  a  body. 

Remarks. — i.  Tliese  are:  aspergere,  to  bespri?ikle  and  to  sprinkle  09i; 
drcomdare,  drcumfondere,  to  surround  ;  dOnSre,  to  present ;  impertlre,  to 
endow  and  to  give  ;  induere,  to  clothe  and  to  put  on ;  exnere,  to  strip  of 
and  to  strip  off ;  interclfLdere,  to  shut  off  ;  mlscfire,  to  mix  and  to  inix  in. 

2.  In  general,  classical  Latin  here  prefers  the  Dat.  of  the  person, 
but  no  fixed  rule  is  followed. 

Dative  of  Possessor. 

349.  Esse,  to  he,  with  the  Dative,  denotes  an  inner  connec- 
tion between  its  subject  and  the  Dative,  and  is  commonly 
translated  by  the  verb  to  have  : 

[ContrOversia]  mih!  fait  cum  avnnculO  tuO,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  2,  6;  /  had 
debate  with  your  wide.    An  nescls  longaA  T^pkXraa  mm  iabi^^aN  ^n  ,^  Bs 
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XVI.  i66  ;  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  kings  have  long  arms  f 
Compare  n9n  habet,  ut  putfimos,  fortflna  longas  manos,  Sen.,  E.M.y  82, 5. 

Remarks. — i.  The  predicate  of  esse,  with  the  Dat.,  is  translated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  :  Caesar  amicus  est  mihi,  Ca^esar  is  a  friend  to  me 
(amlCTLS  meus,  my  friend,  friend  of  mine). 

2.  The  Dat.  is  never  simply  equivalent  to  the  Genitive.  The  Dat.  is 
the  Person  interested  in  the  Possession,  hence  the  Possession  is  em- 
phatic ;  the  Gen.  characterizes  the  Possession  by  the  Possessor,  hence  the 
Possessor  is  emphatic.  The  Gen.  is  the  permanent  Possessor,  or  owner ; 
the  Dat.  is  the  temporary  Possessor.     The  one  may  include  the  other: 

Latlnl  ooncedimt  B5mam  caput  LatiO  esse,  Cf.  L.,  viu.  4,  5;  the  Latins 
concede  that  Latium  has  its  capital  in  Rome.  (Latil :  that  Latium's 
capital  is  Rome.) 

3.  Possession  of  qualities  is  expressed  by  esse  with  in  and  the  Abl., 
by  inesse  with  Dat.  or  with  in,  or  by  some  other  turn  : 

Fuit  mirifious  in  CrassO  pudor,  C,  Or.^  1.  26, 122  (346),     CimOn  hal}6bat 
satis  eloquentiae,  Nep.,  v.  2, 1  ;  Cimon  had  eloquence  enough. 
Sallust  introduces  the  Dat.  also  for  these  relations. 

4.  Abesse  and  dSesse,  to  be  wanting,  to  fail,  take  also  the  Dat.  of 
Possessor. 

5.  The  Dat.  of  the  person  is  regular  with  the  phrases  nSmen  (cOgnQ- 
men)  est,  inditum  est,  etc.  Here  the  name  is  in  the  Nom.  in  apposition 
to  nOmen,  in  the  best  usage.  Rarely  in  Cicero,  always  in  Sallust,  never 
in  Caesar,  more  often  in  early  and  post-Ciceronian  Latin,  the  name  is 
found  in  the  Dat. ;  either  by  attraction  with  the  Dat.  of  the  person 
or  on  the  analogy  of  the  Double  Dative.  The  Appositional  Genitive 
(361)  is  first  cited  from  Velleius.  The  undeclined  Nom.  after  an 
active  verb  appears  first  in  Ovid  ;  then  in  Suetonius. 

FOns  aquae  dulcis,  cul  nOmen  Aretbtlsa  est,  C,  Verr.,iY.  53, 118  ;  a 
fountain  of  sweet  water  named  Arethusa,  ApollodOrus,  cul  PyragrO  c5g- 
nOmen  est,  C,  Verr.,  in.  31,  74  ;  Apollodorus,  sumamed  Pyragrus  {fire- 
tongs),  KOmen  ArctfLrO  est  mildf,  Pl.,  Rud.,  5  ;  my  name  is  Arcturus, 
Tibi  nOmen  InsSnO  posuGre,  H.,  >S.,  n.  3,  47  ;  they  called  you  "  cracked, ^^ 
[Samnltes]  Maleventum,  cul  nunc  urbl  Beneventum  nOmen  est,  perfiigSrunt, 
L.,  IX.  27,  14  ;  the  Samnitesfled  to  Maleventum  (llcome),  a  city  which 
now  bears  the  nams  Beneventum  (Welcome).  AetSs,  cul  f^imus  *  aurea ' 
nOmen,  Ov.,  M.,  xv.  96 ;  the  age  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  *  Golden.* 

Dative  of  Personal  Interest. 

In  its  widest  sense  this  category  includes  the  Dative  with  Transitive  and  Intransi- 
tive Verbs,  already  treated,  and  the  Ethical  Dative,  Dative  of  Reference,  and  Dative  of 
Agent,  to  follow.    In  its  narrower  sense  it  applies  only  to  persons  or  their  equivalents 
who  are  essential  to,  but  not  necessarily  participant  in  or  affected  by,  the  result,  and 
differs  from  the  Dative  with  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs,  in  that  the  connection 
with  the  verb  ia  much  more  remote. 
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860.  I-  The  person  from  whose  point  of  view  the  action  is  observed, 
or  towards  whom  it  is  directed,  may  be  put  in  the  Dative.  A  conve- 
nient but  not  exact  translation  is  often  the  English  Possessive  (Dativua 
Et^gicus). 

£1  libenter  me  ad  pedes  abiecl,  Cf,  C,  Att.,  viii.  9,  1  ;  i  gladly  cast 

myself  at  his  feet.    In  censpectuni  venerat  hostibus,  Hirt.,  viii.  27  ;  hs 

had  come  into  the  sight  of  the  enemy,     TuO  virO  ocuU  dolent,  Cf.  Ter., 

Ph.y  1053;  yoxir  husband ^s  eyes  ache;  nearer,  your  husband  has  a 

pain  in  his  eyes  (tul  virl  ocuU,  your  husband's  eyes). 

Note. — This  Dat.  is  denied  by  gome  for  early  Latin  and  is  rare  in  Cicero.  But 
it  becomes  common  from  T.ivy  on.  With  Relative  and  Demonstrative  pronouns  it  is 
often  us^d  by  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  poets.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  examples 
we  have  parallel  constructions  with  the  Gen.  of  Possessor,  which  is  the  normal  usage. 

2.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  person  in  whose  honor,  or  interest,  or 
advantage,  or  for  whose  pleasure,  an  action  takes  place,  or  the  reverse 
(Datlvus  Commodl  et  Incommodi) :  ^ 

COnsnrrezisse  omnes  [LysandrQ]  dlcnntnr,  C,  Cat.M.,  18,  63 ;  all  are 
said  to  have  risen  up  together  in  honor  of  Lysander.  [DeS]  nostra 
altSria  fOmant,  V.,  Ec,  i.  43  ;  our  altars  smoke  in  honor  of  the  god. 
81  quid  peccat  mihi  peccat,  Ter.,  Ad.y  115  ;  if  he  commits  a  fault ,  it  is 
at  my  cost. 

Ethical  Dative. 

361.  The  Ethical  Dative  indicates  special  interest  in  the 
action.  It  may  be  called  the  Dative  of  Feeling,  and  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  personal  pronouns  {Datlvus  Ethicus.) 

Tfi  mihi  AntOnil  example  istlus  andSdam  defendisi  C,  Verr.,  ni.  91, 
213  ;  do  you  defend  me  {to  my  face)  by  Antony's  example  that  felloes 
audacity  ?    Ecce  tibl  Sebesus !  C,  Att.,  n.  15  ;  here's  your  Sebosus  ! 

**  She's  a  civil  modest  wife,  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you 
morning  nor  evening  prayer." — Shakespeare. 

Notes. — 1.  This  is  essentially  a  colloquialism,  common  in  comedy,  especially  with 
ecce  and  em,  frequent  in  Cicero's  letters,  occasionally  found  elsewhere.  In  poetry, 
notably  Augustan,  it  is  almost  wholly  absent ;  but  there  are  several  cases  in  Horace. 
Cicero  does  not  use  em.    Livy  does  not  use  ecco. 

2.  Especially  to  be  not^  is  sibl  velle,  to  want,  to  mean :  Quid  tibl  vlB,  XnsSne, 
C,  Oi\.  II.  67, 269  ;  u'hat  do  you  watit,  madman  f  Quid  VOlt  sibi  haeo  OrSti0 1 
Teb.,  Heaut.,  615  ;  what  does  all  this  holding  forth  mean  f 

Dative  of  Reference. 

362.  This  indicates  the  person  in  whose  eyes  the  state- 
ment of  the  predicate  holds  good  {Datlvus  ludicaiitis). 

Ut  mihi  defSrmis,  sic  tibl  mSgnificos,  Tag.,  H.y  xii.  37  ;  to  me  a 
monster,  to  yourself  a  prodigy  of  splendor.  Qolntia  fOrmOsa  est  mnltXs, 
Cat.,  86, 1 ;  Quintia  is  a  beauty  m  the  eyes  ofmam^. 

15 
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Note.— This  Dative  is  characteristic  of  the  Augustan  poets,  but  it  is  also  common 
enough  in  Cicero  and  the  prose  authors. 

353.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  this  Dative  in  combination  with  par- 
ticiples, which  shows  two  varieties,  one  giving  the  local  point  of  view, 
the  other  the  mentalj  both  post-Ciceronian  and  rare.  Caesar  gives 
the  first  local  usage,  Livy  the  first  mental. 

[HOc]  est  oppidum  prtmom  Thessaliae  venientibus  ab  EpIrO,  Caes.,  B.  C, 
III.  80  ;  this  is  the  first  town  of  Thessaly  to  those  coming  (as  you  come) 
from  Epirus,  Ver6  aestimanti,  L.,  xxxvii.  58,  8  ;  to  one  whose  Judg- 
ment was  true. 

No'CES.— 1.  This  construction  is  probably  drawn  from  the  Greek,  although  Vitru- 
vius  shows  several  examples. 

2.  Certainly  Greek  is  the  Dat.  of  the  person  with  volenti,  cupienti,  invItO  (est), 
etc.,,  which  is  found  first  in  Sallust,  once  in  LrvY,  and  sporadically  in  Tacitus,  and 
later. 

Dative  of  the  Agrent. 

364.  The  Dative  is  used  with  Passive  Verbs,  in  prose 
chiefly  with  the  Perfect  Passive,  to  show  the  interest  which 
the  agent  takes  in  the  result.  That  tlie  person  interested  is 
the  agent  is  only  an  inference.     (See  215.) 

Hihi  rSs  tOta  provlsa  est,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  42,  91  ;  /  have  had  the  whole 
matter  provided  for.  CuI  nSn  sunt  audltae  Demosthenis  vigiliae  1  C.« 
Tusc.y  IV.  19,  44  ;  to  whom  are  not  Demosthenes^  long  watchings  a  famil- 
iar hea/rsay  9 

Notes.— 1.  Instances  of  this  Dat.  with  the  Tenses  of  Continuance  are  poetical,  or 
admit  of  a  different  explanation  : 

Barbams  hlc  ego  sum  qui  n9n  intellegor  ^11,  Ov.,  TV.,  v.  10,37 ;  I  am  a  bar- 
barian here  because  I  canH  make  myseJf  intelligible  to  any  one. 

Whenever  an  adj.  or  an  equivalent  is  used,  the  Dat.  PI.  may  be  an  Ablative  : 

Sic  dissimillimis  bSstioUs  commfbiiter  cibus  quaeritur,  c,  N.D.,  11. 48, 123 ; 
sOi  though  the^'e  little  creatures  are  so  very  unlike^  their  food  is  sought  in  common.  Car- 
wiTia.  quae  scrlbuntur  aquae  X)0t9ribus,  n.,  Ep.<,  i.  ig,  3  ;  poems  which  are  written 
when  people  are  water-drinkers.  G6na  ministrStur  puerls  tribus,  H.,  ^S^.,  i.  6, 116 ; 
Dinner  is  served^  {the  waiters  being)  the  ^uaiters  are  (but)  three. 

2.  This  Dat.  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  rare,  if  ever,  in  Caesar,  not  uncommon  in  Cicero. 
But  it  is  much  liked  by  the  poets  and  by  some  prose  writers,  notably  by  Tacitus. 

365.  The  agent  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  put  in 
the  Dative,  at  all  periods. 

Dnigentia  praecipuS  colenda  est  nObIs,  C,  Or.,  tt.  35, 148  ;   carefulness 
is  to  he  cultivated  by  us  first  and  foremost.      DSspfiranda  tibi  salva  con- 
oordia  Bocr^,  Juv.,  vi.  231  ;  you  must  despair  of  harmony  while  Mother" 
t/i-Zaw's  alive. 
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Remark. — To  avoid  ambiguity,  especially  when  the  verb  itself  takes 
the  Dat. ,  the  Abl.  with  ab  (ft)  is  employed : 

Clvibns  ft  v5bl8  cOnsulendom,  C,"  Jmjt?.,  2,  6  ;  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens must  be  consulted  by  you.  SupplicStiO  ab  eO  dfioemenda  nOnfait, 
C,  PTi.jXiv.  4,  11. 

Where  there  is  no  ambiguity  there  is  no  need  of  ab  : 

Lingnae  moderandnm  est  mibl,  Pl.,  Cure,  486  ;  I  must  put  bounds  to 
my  tongue. 

Note.— Poets  are  free  in  their  use  of  this  Dative ;  so  with  verbals  in  bilia ;  as, 
multlsiUe  bonis  flSbilis  occidit,  H.,  0.,  i.  34, 9 ;  ntUlI  ezOrSbilis,  Sil.  Ital.,  v.  131. 

Dative  of  the  Object  For  Which. 

366.  Certain  verbs  take  the  Dative  of  the  Object  For 
Which  (to  what  end),  and  often  at  the  same  time  a  Dative 
of  the  Personal  Object  For  AVhom,  or  To  Whom. 

Kexninl  meus  adventus  labOrl  ant  sQmptnl  fnit,  C,  Verr.,  i.  6, 16  ;  to 
no  one  ivas  my  arrival  a  burden  or  an  expense.  Virtfls  sOla  neque  datnr 
dOnOneqne  acoipitnr,  S.,  lug.^  85,  38  ;  virtue  alone  is  neither  given  nor 
taken  as  a  preseiit.  Habere  qnaestnl  rem  pfiblicam  tnrpe  est,  C. ,  Off. ,  11. , 
22,  77  ;  it  is  base  to  have  the  state  for  one^s  exchequer. 

Remarks. — i.  Noteworthy  is  the  legal  phrase  cnlbonQI  to  whom  is 
it  for  an  advantage  ?  =  who  is  advantaged  f 

2.  In  the  classical  times  the  principal  verbs  in  this  construction  are 
esse,  dare,  dticere,  habere,  vertere,  and  a  few  others  which  occur  less  fre- 
quently. Later  Latin  extends  the  usage  to  many  other  verbs,  and 
especially  to  Gerundive  constructions.  Dare  is  used  principally  in  the 
phrase  dOnO  dare. 

3.  The  Double  Dative  is  found  principally  with  esse,  but  occasion- 
ally with  other  verbs.  Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency, 
mainly  post-Ciceronian,  to  use  the  predicative  Noni.  instead  of  the 
Dative.  Interesting  sometimes  is  the  shift  in  usage  ;  thus,  Cicero  says 
est  tnrpittidO,  Nepos,  fait  turpitadinl. 

Notes. — 1.  In  the  same  category,  but  with  the  idea  of  finality  more  clearly  indi- 
cated, are  the  agricultural  usages,  aliments  serere,  condltui  legere  ;  the  medical, 
remediO  adhibSre ;  the  military  terms,  praesidiO,  anzillO,  mittere,  esse,  etc. 

2.  With  LivY  we  notice  the  great  extension  of  this  Dat.  with  verbs  of  seeking^  choos- 
ing^ etc.^  where  classical  Latin  would  prefer  some  other  construction.  So  locnm  Insi- 
dils  (Insidiftmm  is  classical)  circnmspectare  Foenos  coepit,  L.,  xxi.  53, 11.  Taci- 
tus goes  furthest  in  such  usages.  Cabsar,  however,  shows  a  few  instances  {B.  (?.,  i. 
30,3). 

8.  The  Final  Dative  with  intrans.  verbs  is  military  and  rare.    So  receptnl  canere* 
to  sound  a  retreat,  is  found  first  in  Caes.,  H.  G.,  vii.  47.    Sallust  shows  a  few  ezam- 
plee.    The  Dat.,  with  similar  substantives,  is  an  extension,  and  is  very  raro. 
Pk.,  xm.  7, 15,  says  receptui  signum. 
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4.  The  origin  of  this  usage  may  have  been  mercantile  (Key).  In  English  we  treat 
Profit  and  Loss  as  persons  :  Quem  fors  di6min  cumque  dabit  lucrO  appOne,  H.,  O.^ 
I.  9, 14  ;  "  Every  day  that  Fate  shall  give,  set  down  to  Profit.'''' 

On  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Grerundive  in  a  similar  sense,  see  429. 

Dative  with  Derivative  Substantives. 

357.  A  few  derivative  substantives  take  the  Dative  of  their 

primitives : 

Itistitia  est  obtemperStiO  iGgibus,  C,  Leg.^  i.  15,  42  ;  justice  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws, 

NoTB. — We  find  a  few  examples  in  Plautus,  several  in  Cicbro,  and  only  sporadi- 
cally elsewhere.  Usually  the  verbal  force  is  very  prominent  in  the  substantives  ;  as, 
InsidiSs  cOnsuU  mStflrSre,  S.,  C7.,  32, 2. 

Local  Dative. 

358.  The  Dative  is  used  in  poetry  to  denote  the  place 

whither, 

Karthaginl  iam  nOn  ego  nfLntiOs  mittam  superbOs,  H.,  0.,  iv.  4,  69; 
{to)  Carthage  no  more  shall  I  send  haughty  tidiiigs.  Iam  satis  terrls  nivis 
atque  dirae  grandinis  mlsit  pater,  H.,  0.,  i.  2, 1  ;  full,  full  enough  ofsfww 
and  dire  ha/il  the  Sire  hath  sent  the  Land. 

Notes. — 1.  This  construction  begins  with  Accius,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Augustan  poets.  No  examples  are  cited  from  Plautus  or  Terencb,  hence  the  infer- 
ence is  fair  that  it  was  not  a  colloquialism.  As  a  poetical  construction  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  personification. 

2.  Occasionally  the  substantive  is  also  thus  construed  ;  as  in  the  facilis  dSscCnsos 
AvemO  of  Vergil  (A.,  vi.  126). 

The  extreme  is  reached  when  the  Dative  follows  Ire  and  the  like  : 
It  caelO  clSmorqne  vimm  olangorque  tubarum,  V.,  A.,  xi.  192  ;  numnts  to 
High  Heaven  warriors^  shmtt  and  trumpets''  Uare. 

3.  Tendere  xnanfLs  has  a  few  times,  even  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  the  Dat.  of  the 
person,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  this  head.    But  the  usual  construction  is  ad. 

MStrSs  familiae  BOmSnIs  d6  mUrO  manfis  tendebant,  Cabs.,  b.  G.,  vu.  48. 

Dative  with  Adjectives. 

369.  Adjectives  of  Likeness,  Fitness,  Friendliness,  Near- 
ness, and  the  like,  with  their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  : 

Canis  similis  lup5  est,  C,  iV.Z>.,  i.  35, 97  ;  the  dog  is  like  wnto  the  wolf 
Castrls  idOneus  locus,  Caes.,  B.  G.,yi.  10,  2  ;  a  place  suitable  for  a  camp. 
Utile  est  rel  pfLblicae  nSbilSs  hominSs  esse  dIgnOs  mSiOribus  suls,  C,  Sest., 
9,  21  ;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that  men  of  rank  should  be 
worthy  of  their  a7icestors.  Vir  mihi  amicissimus,  Q.  Fabricius,  C,  Sest., 
35 f  '75  ;  mi/  very  great  friend^  Q.  Fabricius.  Frozumus  sum  egomet  mibl, 
Teb,,  And.,  6j6  ;  myself  am  nearest  to  me.    Oisml  aetfiti  mors  est  com- 
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rnflnis,  Cf.  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  68  ;  death  is  common  to  every  time  of  life, 
(TAitiB)  id  dldt  quod  ill!  causae  mSzime  est  alienum,  C,  Caec.,  g,  24;  the 
toitness  says  what  is  especially  damaging  to  that  case  (side). 

Remarks. — i.  Many  adjectives  which  belong  to  this  class  are  used 
also  as  substantives,  and  as  such  are  construed  with  the  Genitive : 
amloos,  friend;  afflnis,  connection;  aequSlis,  contemporary;  aliCnns 
(rare),  foreign,  strange ;  cOgnStus,  kinsman  ;  commflnis,  common  ;  oon- 
trSrios,  opposite  ;  pftr,  match  ;  proprius,  pectUiSris,  oivn,  peculiar  ;  sixnilis, 
like  ("we  ne*er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  "),  especially  of  gods  and 
men,  and  regularly  with  personal  pronouns,  and  in  early  Latin  ;  sacer, 
set  apart,  sacred  ;  snperstes  (rare),  survivor.  Comparatives  have  regu- 
larly the  Dative  ;  Superlatives  vary. 

[Hie],  otdus  paucQe pares  haec  cIvitSs  tulit,  C,  Pis.,  4, 8 ;  (^  was)  a  man 
few  of  whose  peers  the  state  hath  borne.  Utinam  t6  nOn  sSlimi  vltae,  sed 
etiam  dlgnitStiB  meae  superstitem  rellqaissem,  C,  Q,F.,  1,  3,  1 ;  wotUd 
that  I  had  left  thee  survivor  not  only  of  my  life  but  also  of  my  position. 

2.  The  object  toward  which  is  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  in,  ergS, 
adversus : 

Manlius  (fiiit)  sevfinis  in  fUium,  C,  Off.,  iii.  31, 112  ;  Manlius  was  severe 
toward  his  son.  M6  esse  scit  s6s6  ergS  benivolimi,  Pl.,  Capt.,  350  ;  he 
knows  that  I  am  kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Vir  adversns  merita 
Caesaris  ingrStissimus,  Cf.  Yell.,  ii.  69, 1  ;  a  man  most  ungrateful  toto- 
ards  Caesaris  services  (to  him). 

3.  The  obfect  for  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  ad,  to  : 
Hom6  ad  nfillam  rem  tltilis,  C,  Off,,  111.  6, 29  ;   a  good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

This  is  the  more  common  construction  with  adjectives  of  Fitness. 

Notes. — 1.  Propioi,  nearer,  prozimus,  next,  are  also  construed  (like  prope,  near) 
occasionally  with  the  Ace.  (principally  by  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy),  the  adverbial 
forms  also  with  the  Abl.  with  ab,  off: 

Crassus  proximus  mare  Ooeannm  hiemSrat,  Caes.,  b.  G.,  hi.  7, 2 ;  Crasstu  had 
wintered  next  the  ocean.  Id  propius  fidem  est,  L.,  11. 41, 11 ;  that  is  nearer  belief, 
i.e.,  more  likely. 

2.  Alifinus,  foreign,  strange,  is  also  construed  with  the  Abl.,  with  or  without 
ab  (ft) ;  so  commonly  absonus. 

HomO  sum,  hflmftnl  nil  S  m6  aliSnnm  pntO,  Tvr.,  Heaut.,  77 ;  I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  thai  pertains  to  man  do  I  consider  foreign  to  m>e. 

3.  Itinctus,  cOni&lctus,  Joined,  are  also  construed  frequently  with  cnm  and  the 
Xbi.;  sometimes  with  tlie  Abl.  only  :  improbitSs  SCelere  itlncta,  C,  Or.,  11.  58,237. 

4.  Simills  is  said  to  be  used  with  the  Gen.  when  the  likeness  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive ;  with  the  Dat.  when  it  is  conditional  or  partial ;  hence,  in  classical  proee, 
Always  vSrI  simile,  Livr  being  the  first  to  say  v6r9  simile. 

5.  Adversns,  opponent,  seems  to  be  construed  with  the  Gen.  once  in  Sallust  (C^ 
52,  7)  and  once  in  Quintilian  (xii.  i,2).    Invidus,  envious,  is  cited  with  the 
once  in  Cicero  {Flac,  i,  2),  then  not  till  late  Latin  ;  with  the  Dat.  it  is  poetical  ;.< 
wise  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  as  tul  invidl  (C,  Faim.,  i.  4, 2). 
indined,  with  the  Dat.,  occurs  in  Sallust  {lug.,  ii4i2),  then  not^ 
usual  construction  is  ad.    Intentus,  intent  upon,  has  Abl.  ia  8.^^ 
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otherwise  Dat.,  or  ad  (in)  with  Ace.    Notice  the  nee  of  Svertos  with  Dat.  in  Tao^ 
Ann.,  1. 66, 2 ;  eome  other  example  are  doabtf  uI. 

6.  In  poetry,  Idem,  the  same^  is  often  construed  after  Greek  analogy,  with  the  Dative. 
Invltimi  qui  servat  idem  fiacit  occldenti,  H.,  A.P,  467  ;  he  who  saves  a  manCs 

l\f^  against  his  will  does  the  same  thing  as  one  who  kills  him  {as  if  he  had  killed  him). 

7.  Adverbs  of  similar  meaning  sometimes  take  the  Dative  :  Congruenter  nSturae 
conyenienterque  vivere,  C,  Mn.y  m.  7, 26. 

II.   Internal    Change. 

Genitive. 

360.  I.  The  Genitive  Case  is  the  Case  of  the  Complement, 
and  is  akin  to  the  Adjective,  with  which  it  is  often  parallel. 
It  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  Specific  Characteristic. 

The  chief  English  representatives  of  the  Genitive  are  : 

(a)  The  Possessive  case  :  Domus  r6g^,  the  hinges  palace. 

(b)  The  Objective  case  with  of :  Domus  r6g^,  the  palace  of  the  king. 

(c)  Substantives  used  as  adjectives  or  in  composition  :  Arbor  abietis, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — i.  Other  prepositions  than  of  are  not  unfrequently  used, 
especially  with  the  Objective  Genitive.     (363,  r.  i.) 

Patriae  quis  exsul  s6  qnoque  f£Lgit  1  H.,  0.,  11.  16, 19  ;  what  exile  from 
his  country  ever  fled  himself  as  well  9  BoiSrum  triomphl  spem  collSgae 
rellquit,  L.,  xxxiii.  37,  10  ;  he  left  the  hope  of  a  triumph  over  the  Boii 
to  his  colleague. 

Via  mortis  may  be  considered  the  way  (mode)  of  death  or  the  death- 
path,  instead  of  via  ad  mortem  (L.,  xliv.  4,  14). 

2.  An  abstract  substantive  with  the  Gen.  is  often  to  be  translated 
as  an  attribute  : 

Veml  temporis  suavitSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  70  ;  the  sweet  spring-time, 
Fontiom  gelidae  perexmitStfis,  C,  N.D,,  11.  39, 98  ;  cool  springs  that  never 
fail.    Compare  S.,  C,  8,  3. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicative  attribute  is  often  to  be 
translated  as  an  abstract  substantive  with  of : 

Ante  BOmam  conditam,  before  the  founding  of  Rome.     (325,  r.  3.) 

Notice  also  hie  metus,  this  fear  =  fear  of  this,  and  kindred  expres- 
sions :  Quam  similitfidinem  =  cfLiiis  rel  similitfidinem,  C,  N.D.,  11. 10, 27. 

2.  The  Genitive  is  employed  : 

I.  and  II.  Chiefly  as  the  complement  of  Substantives  and 
Adjectives. 

III.  Occasionally  as  the  complement  of  Verbs. 

Note. — As  the  Accusative  forms  a  complex  with  the  verh,  so  the  Genitive  forms  a 
complex  with  the  Substantive  or  equivalent.     No  logical  distribution  can  be  wholly 
MUiBfactvry,  and  the  following  arrangement  has  regard  to  convenience. 
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I.    GENITIVE  WITH   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adnominal  Genitive. 

Apposltive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Specification. 

361.  The  Genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  specify  the  con- 
tents of  generic  words  instead  of  Apposition  in  the  same 
case  ;  there  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Apposittonal  Genitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as,  vOx,  expre&- 
tfion  ;  nOmen,  namey  noun  ;  verbum,  word^  verb  ;  rSs,  things  etc, 

Kdmen  amicitiae,  C,  Fin.,  11.  24,  78  ;  the  name  friendship. 

2.  Epexegetical  Genitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as  genus,  class  ; 
vitium,  vice  ;  culpa,  fatdt,  etc, 

[VirtUtes]  continentiae,  gravitatis,  iustitiae,  fidel,  C,  Mur,^  10,  23  ;  the 
virtues  of  self-control,  earnestness^  just  ice ^  honor. 

Notes. — 1.  The  former  variety  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  the  latter  much  more  com- 
mon. A  special  variety  is  the  use  of  the  Gen.  after  such  words  as  urbs,  oppiduxXLi 
fltLmen,  etc.  This  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and  Tekence,  occurs  perha|)8  but  once 
in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few  cases  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Often 
personification  is  at  work  ;  thus,  in  f5ns  TlmSvI  (V.,  A.^  1.  244),  TimSyuB  is  a  river 
god,  and  fSns  is  not  equal  to  TimSvus.  Cf.  V.,  A.^  viii.  72. 

2.  Examples  like  arbor  abietis  (L.,  xxiv.  3, 4)^  fir-tree ;  arbor  fid  {Cf.  C,  FlaCt 
xj^A\\  Jig-tree^  etc.,  occur  only  here  and  there. 

3.  Colloquial,  and  probably  belonging  here,  are:  scelus  virl  (Pl.,  3r.(r.,  1434),  a 
scoundrel  of  a  man  ;  flftgitium.  hominis  (Pl.^^mw.,  473),  a  scamp  of  a  feUow^  and 
the  like.    Quaedam  pSstfis  hominum,  C,  Fam.^  v.  8, 2 ;  certain  pestUent fellows. 

Possessive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Property. 

362.  The  Possessive  Cfenitive  is  tlie  substantive  form  of  an 

adjective  attribute  with  which  it  is  often  parallel  ;  it  is  used 

only  of  the  Third  Person. 

Domus  regis  =  domus  rSgia,  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  king^s pala>ce  = 
ths  royal  palace. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Possession  in  the  First  and  Second  Person  (and 
in  the  Reflexive)  is  indicated  by  the  Possessive  Pronouns  (until  after 
Livy)  :  amicus  meus,  a  friend  of  mine  ;  gladius  tuus,  a  sword  of  thhie. 
But  when  omnium  is  added,  vestrum  and  nostrum  are  used ;  arls  et  focis 
omnium  nostrum  inimlcus,  C,  Ph.,  xi.  4,  10.  Sometimes  the  adjective 
form  is  preferred  also  in  the  Third  Person :  canis  alienus,  a  strange  dog, 
another  man^s  dog  ;  fllius  erilis,  master^ s  son. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  variety  of  forms 
which  possession  may  take.  Statua  Myronis,  Myron's  statue,  may  mean: 
I.  A  statue  which  Myron  owns ;  3.  Which  Myron  has  made ;  3.  Which 
represents  Myron, 

3.  Sometimes  the  governing  word  is  omitted,  '7t\xfex^  \S»  ^iajct 
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supplied,  so  especially  aedSs  or  templom,  after  ad,  and  less  often  after 
other  prepositions  :  FecOnia  utinam  ad  Opis  man6ret,  C,  Ph.,  i.  7,  17  ; 
would  that  the  money  were  still  at  Ops's  (temple). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Family  Genitive,  as  Hasdrubal  GisgOnis  (L.,  xxviii.,  12, 13), 
Oisgo's  Hasdrubai^  Hasdrubal,  CHsgo's  son  (as  it  were,  Hasdrubal  O'  Gisgo),  Hectoris 
Andromache  (V.,  A.,  m.  319),  Hector's  {wife)  Andromache,  is  found  twice  only  in 
Cicero,  ottierwise  it  is  poetical  and  post-Ciceronian.  Servos,  however,  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  Flaccus  Claudl,  Flaccus,  Clauditts''  slave. 

2.  The  Chorogra2)hic  (geograpMc)  Genitive  is  rare  and  post-Ciceronian :  Rfix 
Chalcidem  Euboeae  venit,  L.,  xxyu.  30, 7;  ^  Jdng  cams  to  ChalcU  of  (in)  Euboea, 

The  ChorograpMc  Genitive  is  not  found  with  persons.  Here  an  adjective  or  a  prep- 
ositional phrase  is  necessary  :  ThalSs  Mllesius,  or  ex  MlletO,  Tholes  qf  Miletus. 

Active  and  Passive  Genitive. 

363.  When  the  substantive  on  which  the  Genitive  depends 
contains  the  idea  of  an  action  (nOmen  actionis),  the  possession 
may  be  active  ov  passive.     Hence  the  division  into 

1.  The  Active  or  Subjective  Genitive  :  amor  Del,  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  which  God  feels  (God  loves) ;  patriae  beneficia, 
the  benefits  of  {conferred  by)  one's  country  (376,  r.  2). 

2.  Passive  or  Objective  Genitive  :  amor  Dei,  love  of  God, 
love  toward  God  (God  is  loved). 

Remarks. — i.  The  English  form  in  o/is  used  either  actively  or  paS" 
sively :  the  love  of  women.  Hence,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  other  preposi- 
tions than  of  are  often  substituted  for  the  Passive  Genitive,  such  as  for, 
toward,  and  the  like.  So,  also,  sometimes  in  Latin,  especially  in  Livy, 
and  later  Historians  generally : 

VoluntSs  Servllil  ergS  Caesarem,  Cf.  C,  Q.F.,  in.  i.  6,  26  ;  ths  good- 
will  of  Servilius  toward  Caesar.  Odiimi  in  bonOs  inveterStum,  C,  Vat., 
3,  6  ;  deep-seated  hate  toward  the  cmiservatives. 

2.  Both  Genitives  may  be  connected  with  the  same  substantive: 

Veteres  HelvetiOnun  iniflriae  popnll  BOmSnl,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  30,  2  ; 

ths  ancient  injuries  of  the  Roma/a  people  hy  the  Helvetia/as. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Genitive  with  substantives  whose  corresponding  verbs  take 
other  cases  than  the  Accusative,  gradually  increases  in  Latin,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  very  common  in  the  classical  language. 

364.  The  Subjective  Genitive,  like  the  Possessive,  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person.  In  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  thus  showing  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  Agent  and  Possessor. 

Amor  mens,  my  love  {the  love  which  I  feel).    Dfislderiom  tuuin,  yowr 
ianatna  (the  longing  which  you  feeX). 
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Additional  attributives  are  put  in  the  Genitive  (821,  a.  2): 
IflrSvI  hano  nrbem  meS  flnliu  operS  salvam  esse,  C,  Pis.,  3,  6  ;  I  swore 
thod  this  city  owed  its  salvation  to  my  exertions  alotie. 

Remark. — ^Nostnun  and  vestrom  are  used  as  Partitive  Genitives: 
Xfigna  pars  nostnun,  a  great  part  of  us  ;  uterque  vestmin,  either  {both) 
of  you. 

Kostrl  melior  pars  means  the  better  part  of  our  being ^  our  better  pa/rt. 
With  omniimi,  the  forms  nostnun  and  vestrnm  must  be  used  (362,  r.  i). 

Notes. — 1.  Occasionally,  however,  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  Gten.  is  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  pronoun;  so  Cicero  says  splendor  vestnim  {Att.,  vii.  130,8),  and 
oOnsSllsns  vestmnL  {Ph.,  v- 1, 2),  and  one  or  two  others  ;  but  other  examples  are  very 
rare  until  after  Tacitus,  when  the  Singular  forms,  after  the  example  of  Ovid  (if.,  i. 
30),  becomenot  uncommon.    See  304,  3,  n.  1.    "  For  the  life  of  me  "  =  "  for  my  life." 

2.  On  the  other  hand  the  Genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  regularly  as 
the  Objective  Genitive : 

Amor  jxMf  love  (0  me.  Dfislderinm  tul^  Umgifig  for  thee.  Memoria  nostrl, 
numory  qfus  (our  memory). 

Occasioiially  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used  even  here ;  see  904,  3,  n.  2,  and  compare 
**  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

Genitive  of  Quality. 

366,  The  Genitive  of  Quality  must  always  have  an  adjec- 
tive or  its  equivalent. 

Vir  m&gniae  auctOritfitis,  Caes.,  5.6^.,  v.  35,  6;  a  ma/n  of  great  influx 
ence.  Hom8  nihill  (=  nfLUIus  pretil),  Pl.,  B.,  1188  ;  a  fellow  of  no  ac- 
eoumt.  Tndul  via,  Caes.,  B.(?.,  i.  38,  1;  a  three  days'  journey.  KOn 
mnltl  oibl  hospitem  acoipiSs,  multl  ioci,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  26,  4;  you  will 
receive  a  guest  who  is  a  small  eater  but  a  great  joker. 

Kemabks. — I.  The  Genitive  of  Quality,  like  the  adjective,  is  not 
used  with  a  proper  name.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  classical  Latin 
(Caes.,  B.  O.,  v.  35, 6,  Qnlntos  LftcSnius,  fiiusdem  Ordinis).  But  later  they 
are  more  common. 

2.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  is  less  common  than  the  Ablative,  being 
used  chiefly  of  the  essentials.  The  Genitive  always  of  Number,  Meas- 
ure, Time,  Space ;  the  Ablative  always  of  externals,  so  of  parts  of  the 
body.     Often  the  use  seems  indifferent.     (400.) 

NoTB. — The  omission  of  the  adjective  is  not  found  before  Apulbitjs,  in  whom, 
as  in  English,  a  man  of  inflitence  may  be  for  a  rrian  of  great  influence. 

Genitive  as  a  Predicate. 

366.  The  Genitives  of  Possession  and  Quality  may  be 
as  Predicates. 

HIo  versus  PlautI  nGn  est,  hlc  est,  C,  ^om.^ix.  x6, 4\1 
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hy  HautuSy  this  is.  Omnia  quae  mnlieris  fderunt,  virl  flnnt  dOtis  nOmine, 
C,  Top.y  IV.  23;  everything  that  was  the  woman* s  becomes  the  husband's 
under  the  title  of  dowry.  Virtfis  tantSrum  vXrium  est  u^  86  ipsa  tueStnr,  C. , 
Tusc,  V.  I,  2;  virtue  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be  her  own  protector. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Possession  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
takes  a  variety  of  translations  : 

HfLias  erO  ylvus,  mortuiis  htiins  erO,  Prop.,  ii.  15,  35;  hers  I  shall  be, 
livi?ig ;  dead,  hers  I  shall  be.  KOlae  senatus  BOmSnOmin,  pl6bs  Haxmi- 
baUs  erat,  L.,  xxiii.  39,  7;  at  Nola  the  senate  was  (on  the  side)  of  the 
Romans,  the  common  folk  (on)  IlafmibaVs.  DamnStiO  est  iudicum,  poena 
Ifigis,  C,  Sull.f  22,  63;  condemning  is  the  judges'  (business),  pimishitient 
the  law's.  Est  animi  ingenul  onl  multum  debeas  eldem  plurimum  velle 
debfire,  C,  Fam.,  11.  6,  2  ;  it  shows  the  feeling  of  a  gerUleman  to  be  will- 
ing to  oive  very  much  to  him  to  whom  you  already  owe  much.  Pau- 
peris est  numerare  pecns,  Ov.,  Ji.,  xiii.  823  ;  His  only  the  poor  man  that 
counts  his  flock  {'tis  the  mark  of  a  poor  man  to  count  the  flock). 

Observe  the  special  variety,  Oenitivus  Auctoris :  Is  [HerculSs]  dlc6- 
bstnr  esse  MyrOnis,  C. ,  Verr. ,  iv.  3,  5 ;  that  (statue  of)  Hercules  was  said 
to  be  Myron's  (work),  by  Myron. 

So  also  with  facere,  to  make  {canise  to  be),  which  is  common  in  Livy 
especially  : 

BSmftnae  diciOnis  facere,  L.,  xxi.  60,  3  ;  to  bring  under  the  Eoma/n 
sway.  Summum  imperium  in  orbe  terrSrum  Macedonom  fScerant,  L.,  xlv. 
7,  3 ;  the  paramount  authority  of  the  world  they  had  brought  {into  the 
hands)  of  the  Macedonians. 

2.  For  the  personal  representative  of  a  quality,  the  quality  itself  may 
be  used  sometimes  with  but  little  difference,  as  :  stnltitiae  est,  it  is  the 
part  of  folly  ;  stultl  est,  it  is  the  part  of  a  fool.  So,  too,  stnltom  est, 
it  is  foolish.  But  when  the  adj.  is  of  the  Third  Declension,  the  neuter 
should  not  be  used,  except  in  combination  with  an  adj.  of  the  Second. 

Temporl  cedere  semper  sapientisest  habitum,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  9,  2  ;  ^o  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  always  been  held  urise.  Figmm  et  iners 
videtnr  sfidOre  adqnirere  quod  possis  sanguine  parfire,  Tag.,  6^.,  14,  17  ;  it 
is  thought  slow  and  spiritless  to  acquire  by  sweat  what  you  can  get  by 
blood. 

Some  combinations  become  phraseological,  as  :  cOnsufitfidinis,  m5ris 
est  (tlie  latter  post-classical),  it  is  the  custom. 

3.  The  same  methods  of  translation  apply  to  the  Possessive  Pro- 
noun in  the  Predicate  ("Vengeance  is  mine"")  :  meum  est,  it  is  my 

'  property,  business,  %vay. 

KOn  est  mentlrl  meum,  Ter.,  Heaiit.,  549  ;  lying  is  not  my  way  (J  do 

t  no/  lie).     HiB  tantis  in  rebus  est  tuum  vidfire,  quid  agStur,  C,  Mur.,  38, 

00  -  ^'^  ui,^  important  crisis  it  is  your  hmn&fi^  to  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
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Partitive  Genitive. 

867.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  Whole  to  which 
a  Part  belongs.  It  is  therefore  but  an  extension  of  the  Pos- 
sessive Genitive.  It  may  be  used  with  any  word  that  involves 
partition,  and  has  the  following  varieties  (368-372)  : 

368.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  substantives  of 
Quantity,  Number,  Weight. 

MSzunus  vinl  nnmenu  ftdt,  permfignuxn  pondus  argenti,  C,  PK,  11.  27, 
66  ;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  wine,  an  enormous  mass  of  silver.  In 
iflgerO  Leontlnl  agrl  mftdiniTniTn  tritici  seritor,  (J.  Verr.,  in.  47, 112  ;  on  a 
juger  of  the  Leontine  territory  a  inedimnus  of  wheat  is  sown.  CampfinO- 
nun  Slam,  qnlngentOe  fer6  eqnitfis  excMere  aci6  iubet,  L.,  x.  29, 2  ;  he  or- 
ders  a  squadron  of  Campanians,  about  500  horsemen,  to  leave  the  line. 

Remark. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  Oenitivus  Oeneris,  Whether 
the  conception  be  partitive  or  not,  depends  on  circumstances. 

Hedimniui  trIticI,  a  medimnus  of  wheat,  may  be  a  medimnus  of 
WHEAT  (Genitivus  Generis)  or  a  medimnus  of  wheat  {Partitive). 

Note.— The  reversed  construction  is  occasionally  found.  Sex  difiS  ad  eam  rem 
cOnficiendam  spatil  pdstulant,  Caes.,  b.  C,  i.  3, 6,  instead  of  spatiom  sex  difimm. 

369.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  the  Neuter  Sing- 
ular of  the  following  and  kindred  words,  but  only  in  the 
Nominative  or  Accusative.    . 

tantnm,  so  much,     quantum,  as  {how much),   aliquantum,  someivh-at, 
multum,  mxich,         plus,  rnore,  plOrimum,  most, 

paulum,  little,  minus,  less,  minimum,  least, 

satis,  enmigh,  parum,  too  little,  nihil,  nothing, 

hoc,  this,  id,  iUud,  istud,  that,  idem,  the  same, 

quod  and  quid,  which  and  ichat  ?  with  their  compounds. 

Quod  in  rebus  honestis  operae  cfLraeque  pOnStur,  id  iOre  laudsbitur,  C, 
Off.,  I.  6, 19  ;  what  {of)  effort  and  pains  shall  he  bestowed  on  reputable 
deeds,  will  receire  a  Just  recompense  of  praise.  Is  locus  ab  onml  turbS  id 
temporis  (336,  n.  2)  vacuus  [erat],  C,  Fin.,  v.  i,  1  ;  that  place  was  at  that 
{point  of)  time  free  from  anything  like  a  crowd.  Satis  filoquentiae, 
sapientiae  parum,  S.,  C,  5,  4  ;  enough  {of)  eloquence,  of  wisdom  too  little. 

Remarks. — i.  Neuter  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  can  be 
treated  as  substantives  in  the  Gen. ;  not  so  adjectives  of  the  Third, 
except  in  combination  with  adjectives  of  the  Second,  but  here  usually 
the  Second  Declension  adjective  is  attracted  :  aliquid  bonum,  or  boni, 
something  good ;  aliquid  memorabile,  something  m^emorable  ;  aliquid  boni 
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6t  memorSbilis,  something  good  and  memorable  (better  aliqnid  bontun  et 
memorSbile). 

Quid  habet  ista  rfis  ant  laetSbile  aat  glOriOsumt  C,  Tusc,  i.  21, 49 
(204,  N.  3). 

2.  A  familiar  phrase  is  :  Nihil  reliqoX  fiEboere.  i.  To  leave  nothing 
(not  a  thing),    2.  (Occasionally),  to  leave  nothing  undone. 

Notes.— 1.  The  conception  is  often  not  so  macli  partitive  as  characteristic.  So 
Quodcumqiie  h5c  rSgnl,  V.,  A,^  i.  78 ;  this  reaim^  what  (little)  there  is  of  it  {what  little 
realm  I  have).  Perhaps,  too,  sach  combinations  as  flSgitiom  hominis  may  be  classed 
under  this  head.    See  361,  n.  3. 

2.  The  partitive  construction,  with  a  preposition,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar, 
but  begins  with  Sallust  : 

Ad  id  loci,  S.,  (7.,  45, 3 ;  ad  id  locOmxn,  S.,  lug.,  63,  6. 

870.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  numerals,  both 
general  and  special. 

Special : 

Centum  mmtum,  a  hv/ndred  (of  the)  soldiers,  a  hundred  (of)  soldiers, 

(Centam  mllitfis,  a,  the  hundred  soldiers.) 

Qnlntns  regain,  the  fifth  {of  the)  king(s), 

(Qolntns  r6z,  the  fifth  king.) 
General  : 

Hultl  mllitum,  many  of  the  soldiers,  many  soldiers, 

(Haiti  mllitfis,  many  soldiers.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  English  language  commonly  omits  the  partition, 
unless  it  is  especially  emphatic  : 

Haiti  olviam  adsant,  many  citizens  are  present.  Haiti  civfis  adsant, 
MANY  are  the  citizens  present. 

2.  When  all  are  embraced,  there  is  no  partition  in  Latin  : 

(NQs)  trecenti  conifLrSvimos,  L.,  n.  12, 15  ;  three  hundred  of  us  have 
bou/nd  ourselves  by  an  oath.  Volnera  qaae  circam  plfbima  mtlrQs  accfipit 
patriOs,  V.,  A.,  11.  277 ;  wounds  which  he  received  in  great  numbers  before 
his  country^s  walls. 

Qal  omnSs,  all  of  whom.     Qaot  estis  !  how  ma/ny  are  {there  of)  you  f 

So  always  qaot,  tot,  totidem. 

Here  the  English  language  familiarly  employs  the  partition.  Ex- 
ceptions are  very  rare. 

3.  On  mllle  and  milia,  see  298.  On  prepositions  with  numerals,  see 
372,  R.  2. 

371.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Pronouns. 

II  mllitam,  those  (of  the)  soldiers.     II  mllitfis,  those  soldiers. 
nil  GraecOram,  those  (of  the)  Greeks. 

FldBn&tijim  qui  sapersant,  ad  urbem  FidenSs  tendant,  L. ,  iv.  33, 10  ;  ths 
I^tdejiates  tak%  their  way  to  t/ie  city  0/  Fid^nas, 
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BlMARKS. — I.  TTterqne,  either  {both),  is  commonly  used  as  an  adjeo- 
tive  with  substantives  :  uterqne  consul,  either  consul  =  both  consuls  ;  as 
a  substantive  with  pronouns,  unless  a  substantive  is  also  used:  uterqne 
hfimm,  both  of  these ;  but  uterque  ille  dux.  So,  too,  with  relatives  in 
the  neuter,  and  with  Plural  forms  of  uterque,  concord  is  the  rule.  Com- 
pare nterqiie  nostrum,  C,  Sull.,  4, 13,  with  utrlque  nOs,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  20, 
8.    See  292. 

2.  On  the  use  of  prepositions  instead  of  the  Genitive,  see  373,  e.  2. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  relative  with  the  Genitive  is  characteristic  of  Liyy. 

372.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives : 

Prior  hOrum  in  proeliO  eeddit,  Nep.,  xxi.  i,  2 ;  the  former  of  these  fell 
in  an  engagement.  Indue  est  onmiom  flfUninum  mSzimus,  C,  N.D.,  n. 
52,  130  (211,  B.  2). 

Remarks. — r.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  comparative  exhausts 
the  degrees  of  comparison  (300). 

2.  Instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive  with  Numerals,  Pronouns,  Com- 
paratives, and  Superlatives,  the  Abl.  may  be  employed  with  ex,  out  of 
d6,  /row  (especially  with  proper  names  and  singular's),  in,  among  (rare), 
or  the  Ace.  with  inter,  among ,  apud :  Oallus  prOvocat  flnum  ex  BOmSnIs, 
the  Oaul  chaUerhges  one  of  the  Romans  ;  llnus  dS  multle,  one  of  the  many 
(the  masses) ;  CroeeuB  inter  r6g6e  opulentissimus,  Croesus,  tceaJthiest  of 
kifhgs.  With  llnue,  ex  or  d6  is  the  more  common  construction,  except 
that  when  QnuB  is  first  in  a  series,  the  Gen.  is  common. 

3.  On  the  concord  of  the  Superlative  see  211,  e.  2. 

N0TB8.— 1.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  positives  is  occasional  in  poetry  ;  in  prose 
it  b^ns  with  Lnrr  and  becomes  more  common  later. 

Sequimur  t6,  sSncte  deOrum,  Y.,  A.,  rv.  576  *,  wefoUow  thee,  hjoHy  deity.  Canum 
d6gener68  (caudam)  eub  alvom  flectunt,  Plin.,  N.H.^  xi.,  50, 266 ;  currish  dogs 
curl  the  tail  up  under  the  belly. 

2.  Substantival  neuters,  with  no  idea  of  quantity,  were  rarely  followed  by  the  Gen. 
in  early  Latin.  Cicero  shows  a  few  cases  of  Plurals  of  superlatives,  and  one  case  of  a 
Plural  of  a  comparative  in  this  construction  :  in  interiOra  aedium  Sullae  (AU.  iy., 
3,  S).  Caesar  shows  one  ciise  of  a  positive  :  in  occultiB  ftc  reconditis  tempi!  {B.  C, 
m.  105, 5).  Sallust  shows  the  first  case  of  the  Singular  :  in  praerupti  mentis  ex- 
trSmO  (Ittg.j  37, 4).  Then  the  usage  extends  and  becomes  common,  especially  in  Taci- 
tus.   In  the  poets  it  begins  with  Lucretius. 

Ardua  dum  metuunt  Smittunt  v6ra  viSI  (29,  n.  2),  Lucr.,  i.  660 ;  ^  while  they 
fear  the  steeper  road,  they  miss  the  true. 

So  amSra  ctbrSrum,  H.,  O.,  iv.  12, 19  ;  bitter  elements  of  cares,  bitter  cares  ;  strSta 
viSrum,  v.,  A.,  1. 422  =  strStae  viae,  the  paved  streets. 

8.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  used  with  Adverbs  of  Quantity,  Place,  Extent :  ar- 
mOrum  adfatim,  L.,  xxvn.  17, 7  ;  abundance  of  arms ;  ubi  terrSrum,  gentinmf 
where  in  the  world  ?  (Very  late  Latin,  tum  temporis,  ai  thai  time.)  The  usage  with 
hfto,  eO,  as  h&c,  eO  arrogantiae  prOcGssit,  he  got  to  this,  that  pitch  of  pjesumption^ 
It  a  coUoqoialiMD,  which  begins  with  JEiALLuaT^  but  \a  \mA  toxmdLVsx  V^vc^KB^k  <^x  ^ks&kAi. 
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Note.— This  Dative  is  characteristic  of  the  ^  ugnstan  poets,  but  it  is  also  common 
enough  in  Cicero  and  the  prose  authors. 

353.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  this  Dative  in  combination  with  par- 
ticiples, which  shows  two  varieties,  one  giving  the  local  point  of  view, 
the  other  the  mentalj  both  post-Ciceronian  and  rare.  Caesar  gives 
the  first  local  usage,  Livy  tlie  first  mental. 

[HOc]  est  oppidtun prlmxun  Thessaliae  venientibus  ab  EpirO,  Caes.,  B.C., 
III.  80  ;  this  18  the  first  town  of  Thessaly  to  those  coming  (as  you  come) 
from  Epirus,  VSrS  aestimanti,  L.,  xxxvii.  58,  8  ;  to  one  whose  judg- 
msnt  was  true. 

N0TJ8.— 1.  This  construction  is  probably  drawn  from  the  Greelt,  although  Vitru- 
vius  shows  several  examples. 

2.  Certainly  Greek  is  the  Dat.  of  the  person  with  volenti,  cuplentl,  invItO  (est), 
etc.,  which  is  found  first  in  Sallust,  once  in  LrvY,  and  sporadically  in  Tacitus,  and 
later. 

Dative  of  the  Agrent. 

354.  The  Dative  is  used  with  Passive  Verbs,  in  prose 
chiefly  with  the  Perfect  Passive,  to  show  the  interest  which 
the  agent  takes  in  the  result.  That  the  person  interested  is 
the  agent  is  only  an  inference.     (See  215.) 

Mihi  res  teta  prOvisa  est,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  42, 91  ;  /  have  had  the  whole 
matter  provided  for.  Cul  nOn  sunt  aadltae  DSmostlienis  vigiliael  C, 
Tusc.y  IV.  19,  44  ;  to  whom  are  not  Demosthenes^  long  watchings  a  famil- 
iar hearsay  f 

Notes.— 1.  Instances  of  this  Dat.  with  the  Tenses  of  Continuance  are  poetical,  or 
admit  of  a  different  explanation  : 

Barbams  hic  ego  sum  qui  nOn  intellegor  tllll,  Ov.,  TV.,  v.  10, 37 ;  I  am  a  bar- 
barian here  because  I  can't  make  myself  intelligible  to  any  one. 

Whenever  an  adj.  or  an  equivalent  is  used,  the  Dat.  PI.  may  be  an  Ablative  : 

Sic  dissimillimis  bCstiolIs  commfLxiiter  cibos  quaeritur,  c,  N.D.,  n.  48, 123 ; 
80,  though  these  little  creatures  are  so  very  unlike^  their  food  is  sought  in  common.  Car- 
wilna.  quae  scrlbxuitiir  aquae  p9t0ribUB,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  ig,  3  ;  poems  which  are  wntten 
when  people  are  water-drinkm-s.  C6na  ministrStur  puerls  tribus,  U.,  S.,  i.  6, 116 ; 
Dinner  is  served,  {the  waiters  being)  the  waiters  are  (but)  three. 

2.  This  Dat.  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  rare,  if  ever,  in  Caesar,  not  uncommon  in  Cicero. 
But  it  is  much  liked  by  the  poets  and  by  some  prose  writers,  notably  by  Tacitus. 

355.  The  agent  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  put  in 
the  Dative,  at  all  periods. 

Dlligentia  praecipuC  colenda  est  nObIs,  C,  Or.,  11.  35, 148  :   carefulness 
is  to  he  cultivated  by  us  first  and  foremost.     D6sp6randa  tibi  salva  con- 
oardia  boctu,  Juv.,  vi.  231  ;  you  must  despair  of  harmony  while  Mother^ 
m-law's  alive. 
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Remark. — To  avoid  ambiguity,  especially  when  the  verb  itself  takes 
the  Dat. ,  the  Abl.  with  ah  (S)  is  employed : 

Clyibiis  S  vObIs  cOnsulendum,  C.,'Imp.,  2,  6  ;  the  interest  of  the  citu 
zens  must  be  consulted  by  you.  SupplicfttiO  ab  eO  dficemenda  nOn  ftdt, 
C.,P^.,xjv.  4,  11. 

Where  there  is  no  ambiguity  there  is  no  need  of  ab : 

Linguae  moderandum  est  mihl,  Pl.,  Cure,  486  ;  Inmst  put  bounds  to 
my  tongue. 

Note.— Poets  are  free  m  their  use  of  this  Dative ;  so  with  verbals  in  bilia ;  as, 
multlsille  bonis  flCbilis  occidit,  n.,  O.j  i.  24, 9 ;  nmiU  exOrSbilis,  Sil.  Ital.,  v.  131. 

Dative  of  the  Object  For  Which. 

356.  Certain  verbs  take  the  Dative  of  the  Object  For 
Which  (to  what  end),  and  often  at  the  same  time  a  Dative 
of  the  Personal  Object  For  Whom,  or  To  Whom. 

N6minl  mens  adventus  labOrl  aut  sfbnptui  fuit,  C,  Verr.,  i.  6, 16  ;  to 
no  one  loas  my  arrival  a  burden  or  an  expense.  Virtils  sOla  neque  datur 
dOnO  neque  accipitur,  S.,  lug.,  85,  38  ;  virtue  alone  is  neither  given  nor 
taken  as  a  present.  Habfire  quaestui  rem  pfiLblicam  turpe  est,  C,  Off.,  11., 
22,  77  ;  it  is  base  to  have  the  state  for  one's  exchequer. 

Remarks. — i.  Noteworthy  is  the  legal  phrase  cuIbonCt  to  whom  is 
it  for  an  advantage  ?  =  who  is  advantaged  ? 

2.  In  the  classical  times  the  principal  verbs  in  this  construction  are 
esse,  dare,  dficere,  habere,  vertere,  and  a  few  others  which  occur  less  fre- 
quently. Later  Latin  extends  the  usage  to  many  other  verbs,  and 
especially  to  Gerundive  constructions.  Dare  is  used  principally  in  the 
phrase  dOnO  dare. 

3.  The  Double  Dative  is  found  principally  with  esse,  but  occasion- 
ally with  other  verbs.  Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency, 
mainly  post-Ciceronian,  to  use  the  predicative  Noni.  instead  of  the 
Dative.  Interesting  sometimes  is  the  shift  in  usage  ;  thus,  Cicero  says 
est  torpitHdC,  Nepos,  fait  torpitudinl. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  same  category,  hut  with  the  idea  of  finality  more  clearly  indi- 
cated, are  the  agricultural  usages,  alimentO  serere,  condltui  legere  ;  the  medical, 
remediO  adhibSre ;  the  military  terms,  praesidiO,  auxiliO,  mittere,  esse,  etc. 

2.  With  LivY  we  notice  the  great  extension  of  this  Dat.  with  verbs  of  seeking^  choos- 
ing^  etc.,  where  classical  Latin  would  prefer  some  other  construction.  So  loCTUn  Insi- 
dilS  (InsidiSnun  is  classical)  circomspectare  Foenus  coepit,  L.,  xxi.  53, 11.  Taci- 
tus goes  furthest  in  such  usages.  Caesar,  however,  shows  u  few  instances  {B.  G.,  i. 
30,3). 

3.  The  Final  Dative  with  intrans.  verbs  is  military  and  rare.  So  receptol  canere, 
to  sound  a  retreat,  is  found  first  in  Cabs.,  B.(r.,  vn.  47.  Sallust  shows  a  few  exam- 
plea.  The  Dat.,  with  similar  substantives,  is  an  extension,  and  is  very  rare.  Cicero. 
Ph.,  xm.  7, 15,  says  receptui  slgnum. 
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4.  The  origin  of  this  usage  may  have  been  mercantile  (Key).  In  English  we  treat 
Profit  and  Loss  as  persons  :  Qnem  fors  diCmm  cumque  dabit  lucrO  appOne,  U.,  O., 
I.  9, 14  ;  "  Every  day  thai  Fate  shall  give,  set  down  to  Profit.'''' 

On  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  a  simUar  sensc^  see  429. 

Dative  with  Derivative  Substantives. 

357.  A  few  derivative  substantives  take  the  Dative  of  their 

primitives : 

Itlstitia  est  obtemperStiO  legibus,  C,  Leg,^  i.  15,  42  ;  justice  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws. 

Note.— We  find  a  few  examples  in  Plautus,  several  in  Cicero,  and  only  sporadi- 
cally elsewhere.  Usually  the  verbal  force  is  very  prominent  in  the  substantives  ;  as, 
fnsidiSs  cOnsuU  mSttLrSre,  S.,  C,  32, 2. 

Local  Dative. 

358.  The  Dative  is  used  in  poetry  to  denote  the  jyZace 

whither. 

KarthaginI  iam  nQn  ego  nOntiOs  mittam  superbOs,  H.,  0.,  iv.  4,  69; 
{to)  Carthage  no  more  shall  I  send  haughty  tidings,  lam  satis  terris  nivis 
atqne  dirae  g^ndinis  misit  pater,  H.,  0.,  i.  2, 1  ;  fully  full  enough  of  snow 
and  dire  hail  the  Sire  hath  sent  the  Land. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  begins  with  Accius,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Augustan  poets.  No  examples  are  cited  frpm  Plautus  or  Terence,  hence  the  infer- 
ence is  fair  that  it  was  not  a  colloquialism.  As  a  poetical  construction  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  personification. 

2.  Occasionally  the  substantive  is  also  thus  construed ;  as  in  the  facilis  dSscCnsOB 
AvemO  of  Vergil  {A.,  vi.  126). 

The  extreme  is  reached  when  the  Dative  follows  Ire  and  the  like  : 
It  caelO  clSmorqne  virum  clang^rque  tabSmm,  V.,^.,  xi.  19a ;  mounts  to 
High  Heaven  warriors*  shout  and  trumpets''  blare. 

3.  Tendere  manUs  has  a  few  times,  even  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  the  Dat.  of  the 
person,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  this  head.    But  the  usual  construction  is  ad. 

MStrCs  familiae  BOmSnlS  d6  mflrO  mantis  tendebant,  Caes.,  b.  g.,  vn.  48. 

Dative  with  Adjectives. 

359.  Adjectives  of  Likeness,  Fitness,  Friendliness,  Near- 
ness, and  the  like,  with  their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  : 

Ganis  similis  lup6  est,  C,  JV.Z>.,  i.  35, 97  ;  the  dog  is  like  unto  the  wolf. 
Castrls  idOneus  locus,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  vi.  10,  2  ;  a  place  suitable  for  a  camp. 
Utile  est  rel  ptlblicae  nObilSs  homines  esse  dlgnOs  mSiOribus  suls,  C,  Sest., 
9,  21  ;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that  men  of  rank  should  be 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.  Vir  mihi  amlcissimos,  Q.  Fabricius,  C,  Sest., 
j^,  75  ;  my  very  great  friend^  Q.  Fabricius.  Proxumus  sum  egomet  mihl, 
Teh,,  And.,  6j6  ;  myself  am  nearest  to  me.    Omni  aetati  mors  est  com- 
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mtlnis,  Cf,  C,  Cat. Id.,  19,  68  ;  death  is  common  to  every  time  of  life, 
(TArtis)  id  dldt  quod  ill!  caiuae  mSzime  est  alienmn,  C,  Caec.,  (^2^\the 
witness  says  what  is  especially  damaging  to  that  case  (side). 

Remarks. — i.  Many  adjectives  which  belong  to  this  class  are  used 
also  as  substantives,  and  as  such  are  construed  with  the  Genitive : 
amleoB,  friend;  affinis,  connection;  aequSlis,  contemporary;  aliSniu 
(rare),  foreign,  stra7ige  ;  cO^Stus,  kinsman ;  comxntLniB,  common  ;  con- 
trSrios,  opposite  ;  pftr,  match  ;  proprius,  pecfUiSris,  oion,  peculiar  ;  similis, 
like  ("  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  "),  especially  of  gods  and 
men,  and  regularly  with  personal  pronouns,  and  in  early  Latin  ;  sacer, 
set  apart,  sacred  ;  superstes  (rare),  survivor.  Comparatives  have  regu- 
larly the  Dative  ;  Superlatives  vary. 

[IIle],c11ii2s  paucQs parte  haeo  clvitfis  tnlit,  C,  Pis.,  4, 8  ;  (^  icas)  a  man 
few  of  whose  peers  the  state  hath  borne.  Utinam  t6  nOn  b51iixii  vltae,  sed 
etiam  dlgnitStis  meae  suporstitem  relXquissem,  C,  Q,F.,  i,  2,  1 ;  would 
that  I  had  left  thee  survivor  not  only  of  my  life  hut  also  of  my  position. 

2.  The  object  toward  which  is  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  in,  ergS, 
adversos : 

Manlius  (fait)  sevfims  in  flliam,  C,  Off.,  11 1.  31, 112  ;  Manlius  was  severe 
toward  his  son.  H6  esse  scit  sfise  ergS  benivolom,  Pl.,  Capt.,  350  ;  he 
knows  that  I  am  kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Vir  adversns  merita 
Caesaris  ingrStissimus,  Cf.  Yell.,  il  69, 1  ;  a  man  most  ungrateful  touh 
ards  Caesafs  services  {to  him). 

3.  The  object  for  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  ad,  to  : 
HomS  ad  ntUlam  rem  fltilis,  C,  Off,,  iii.  6, 29  ;   a  good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

This  is  the  more  common  construction  with  adjectives  of  Fitness. 

Notes.— 1.  Propior,  nearer,  proxiznus,  nexU  are  also  construed  (like  prope,  near) 
occasionally  with  the  Ace.  (principally  by  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy),  the  adverbial 
forms  also  with  the  Abl.  with  ab,  off: 

Crassus  proximns  mare  Oceanom  hiemSrat,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  in.  7, 2 ;  Crassus  had 
wirUered  next  the  ocean.  Id  propins  fldem  est,  L.,  11. 41, 11 ;  that  is  nearer  bditf, 
i.e.,  more  likely. 

2.  AliSnus,  foreign,  strange,  is  also  construed  with  the  Abl.,  with  or  without 
ab  (S) ;  so  commonly  absonus. 

Homo  sum,  hfimSnl  nil  S  m6  aliSnum  pntO,  'TvR.,Heaut.,jT,  I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  pertains  to  man  do  I  consider  foreign  to  m£, 

3.  I&nctos,  cOniUnctus,  joined,  are  also  construed  frequently  with  com  and  the 
Xbi.;  sometimes  with  the  Abl.  only  :  improbitSs  SCelere  iflncta,  C,  Or.,  11. 58, 237. 

4.  Similis  is  said  to  be  used  with  the  Gten.  when  the  likeness  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive ;  with  the  Dat.  when  it  is  conditional  or  partial ;  hence,  in  classical  prose, 
always  v9rl  simile,  Livt  being  the  first  to  say  v6r0  simile. 

5.  Adversus,  opponent,  seems  to  be  construed  with  the  Gen.  once  in  Sallust  (C, 
52,  7)  and  once  in  Quintilian  (xii.  i,2).  Invidus,  envious,  is  cited  with  the  (3en. 
once  in  Cicero  {Flac,  i,  2),  then  not  till  late  Latin ;  with  the  Dat.  it  is  poetical ;  other- 
wise the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  as  toX  invidi  (C,  Fam.y  i.  4, 2).  FrOnos, 
iiuiined^  witli  the  Dat.,  occurs  in  Sallust  (/t/^.,  114,2),  then  not  till  Tacitus;  the 
usual  construction  is  ad.    Intentus,  intent  upon,  has  Abl.  in  Sallu&t  (<7.^ x^^^«(A^\ 
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otherwise  Dat.,  or  ad  (in)  with  Aoc.    Notice  the  nee  of  STersos  with  Dat.  in  Tao.^ 
Ann.^  1. 66, 2 ;  Bome  other  examples  are  doubtful. 

6.  In  poetry,  Idem,  the  same^  is  often  construed  after  Greek  analogy,  witli  the  Dative. 
Inyltxun  qui  servat  idem  facit  occldenti,  H.,  A.P,  467  ;  he  who  save.^  a  manCs 

life)  against  his  will  does  the  same  thing  as  one  who  kills  him  {as  if  he  had  killed  him). 

7.  Adverbs  of  similar  meaning  sometimes  take  the  Dative  :  Congruenter  nStfirae 
oonvenienterque  vivere,  c,  Fin.,  m.  7, 26. 

11.   Internal    Change. 

Genitive. 

360.  I.  The  Genitive  Case  is  the  Case  of  the  Complement, 

and  is  akin  to  the  Adjective,  with  which  it  is  often  parallel. 

It  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  Specific  Characteristic. 

The  chief  English  representatives  of  the  Genitive  are  : 
(a)  The  Possessive  case  :  Domus  r^^,  the  hinges  palace. 
(&)  The  Objective  case  with  of :  Domus  regis,  the  palace  of  the  king. 
(c)  Substantives  used  as  adjectives  or  in  composition  :  Arbor  abietis, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — i.  Other  prepositions  than  of  are  not  unfrequently  used, 
especially  with  the  Objective  Genitive.     (3G3,  e.  i.) 

Patriae  quis  ezsul  se  qnoque  fGLgit  %  H.,  0.,  11.  16, 19  ;  what  exile  from 
his  country  ever  fled  himself  as  well  9  BoiOnun  triomphl  spem  collCgae 
rellquit,  L.,  xxxiii.  37,  10  ;  he  left  the  hope  of  a  triumph  over  ths  Boii 
to  his  colleague. 

Via  mortis  may  be  considered  the  way  (mode)  of  death  or  the  death- 
path,  instead  of  via  ad  mortem  (L.,  xliv.  4,  14). 

2.  An  abstract  substantive  with  tlie  Gen.  is  often  to  be  translated 
as  an  attribute  : 

VemI  temporis  suSvitSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  70  ;  the  sweet  spring-time. 
Fontium  gelidae  perennitStSs,  C,  N.D.,  11.  39,  98  ;  cool  spri^igs  that  never 
fail.    Compare  S.,  (7.,  8,  3. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicative  attribute  is  often  to  be 
translated  as  an  abstract  substantive  with  of : 

Ante  BOmam  conditam,  before  the  founding  of  Home.     (325,  R.  3.) 

Notice  also  hlc  metos,  this  fear  =  fear  of  this,  and  kindred  expres- 
sions :  Quam  similitudinem  =  c^us  rel  similitfiLdinem,  C,  N.D.,  11. 10, 27. 

2.  The  Genitive  is  employed  : 

I.  and  II.  Chiefly  as  the  complement  of  Substantives  and 
Adjectives. 

III.  Occasionally  as  the  complement  of  Verbs. 

Note.— As  the  Accusative  forms  a  coniplex  with  the  verb,  so  the  Genitive  forms  a 
complex  with  the  Substantive  or  equivalent.     No  logical  distribution  can  be  whoUj 
satiBfactory,  and  the  following  arrangement  has  regard  to  convenience. 
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I.    GENITIVE  WITH   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adhominal  Genitive. 

Appositive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Specification. 

361.  The  Genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  specify  the  con- 
tents of  generic  words  instead  of  Apposition  in  the  same 
case  ;  there  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Apposittonal  Oenitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as,  v6x,  expres- 
sion ;  nOmen,  name^  noun  ;  verbnm,  word^  verb  ;  rfis,  things  etc, 

NQmen  amldtiae,  C,  Fin.^  11.  24,  78  ;  the  name  friendship. 

2.  Epexegetical  Genitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as  ^nns,  class ,' 
vitixun,  t'ice  /  culpa, /(n?«Z/,  etc. 

[Virtfltes]  continentiae,  gravitStis,  illstitiae,  fldel,  C,  Mur,,  10, 23  ;  ths 
virtues  of  self -control^  earnestfiess,  justice^  honor. 

Notes.— 1.  The  former  variety  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  the  latter  much  more  com- 
mon. A  special  variety  ia  the  use  of  the  Gen.  after  such  words  as  nrbs,  oppidnm, 
flfLmen,  etc.  This  is  not  found  in  Plautcs  and  Terence,  occurs  ix'rhape  but  once 
in  CiCERO,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few  cases  in  pwtry  and  later  prose.  Often 
personification  is  at  worlc  ;  thus,  hi  fOns  TlmSvI  (V.,  A.y  i.  244),  TimSvus  ia  a  river 
god,  and  fOns  is  not  equal  to  TimSvilS.  Cf.  V.,  A.,  viii.  72. 

2.  Examples  like  arbor  abietis  (L.,  xxiv.  3,  A),  fir-tree ;  arbor  ficl  {Qf.  C,  Flac.^ 
17^  41)^  Jig-tree,  etc.y  occur  only  liere  and  there. 

3.  Colloquial,  and  probably  Ixilonging  here,  are:  scelos  virl  (Pl.,  if.  (7.,  1434),  a 
scoundrel  of  a  rnan ;  flSgitium  hominis  (Pl.^^mw.,  473),  a  scamp  of  a  fellow^  and 
the  like.    Quaedam  pAitSs  hominam,  C,  Fam.,  v.  8, 2 ;  certain  ])€stU€rU  fellows. 

Possessive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Property. 

362.  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  the  substantive  form  of  an 
adjective  attribute  with  which  it  is  often  parallel  ;  it  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person. 

Donms  regis  =  domus  rSgia,  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  king*s  pala>ce  = 
ths  royal  palace. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Possession  in  the  First  and  Second  Person  (and 
in  the  Reflexive)  is  indicated  by  the  Possessive  Pronouns  (until  after 
Livy)  :  amicus  meus,  a  friend  of  mine  ;  gladius  tuns,  a  sword  of  thine. 
But  when  omnium  is  added,  vestrum  and  nostrum  are  used ;  Sris  et  focls 
omnium  nostrum  inimlcus,  C,  P7i.,  xi.  4,  10.  Sometimes  the  adjective 
form  is  preferred  also  in  the  Third  Person:  canis  aliSnus,  a  strange  dog, 
another  man\'<  dog  ;  fllius  erilis,  manter^s  Hon. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  variety  of  forms 
which  possession  may  take.  Statua  HyrOnis,  Myron's  statue,  may  mean: 
I.  A  statue  which  Myron  owns;  2.  Which  Myron  has  made;  3.  Which 
represents  Myron. 

3.  Sometimes  the  governing  word  is  omitted,  '^ibfet^  ^  Q»xi  \i^  ^"^s^ 
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supplied,  so  especially  aedSs  or  templam,  after  ad,  and  less  often  after 
other  prepositions  :  FecfLnia  utinam  ad  Opis  maneret,  C,  Ph.,  i.  7,  17  ; 
would  that  the  money  were  still  at  Ops's  (temple). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Family  Genitive,  as  Hasdrubal  GisgOnis  (L.,  xxviii.,  12, 13), 
Gisgo's  Hasdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Gisgo's  son.  (as  it  were,  Hasdrubal  0^  Gisgo),  Hectoris 
AndroxnachS  (V., -4. ,111. 319),  Hector's  {wife)  Andromache,  is  found  twice  only  in 
Cicero,  otherwise  it  is  poetical  and  post-Ciceronian.  Servos,  however,  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  Flaccos  Claudl,  Flaccus,  Claudius*  slave. 

2.  The  Chorograjykic  (geograpMc)  Genitive  is  rare  and  post-Ciceronian :  B6x 
Chalcidem  Enboeae  vCnit,  L.,  xxvu.  30, 7;  ^  king  came  to  Chalets  qf  (in)  Euboea, 

The  Ghorographic  Genitive  is  not  found  with  persons.  Here  an  adjective  or  a  prep- 
ositional phrase  is  necessary  :  Thal6s  Mflfisius,  or  ex  MllStO,  Tholes  qf  Miletus. 

Active  and  Passive  Genitive. 

363.  When  the  substantive  on  which  the  Genitive  depends 
contains  the  idea  of  an  action  (nOmen  actionis),  the  possession 
may  be  active  or  passive.     Hence  the  division  into 

1.  The  Active  or  Subjective  Genitive  :  amor  Del,  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  which  God  feels  (God  loves) ;  patriae  beneficia, 
the  benefits  of  (conferred  by)  one's  country  (376,  R.  2). 

2.  Passive  or  Objective  Genitive  :  amor  Dei,  love  of  God, 
love  toward  God  (God  is  loved). 

Remarks. — i.  The  English  form  in  of  is  used  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively  :  the  love  of  women.  Hence,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  other  preposi- 
tions than  of  are  often  substituted  for  the  Passive  Genitive,  such  as  for, 
toward,  and  the  like.  So,  also,  sometimes  in  Latin,  especially  in  Livy, 
and  later  Historians  generally: 

VoluntSs  Servllil  ergS  Caesarem,  Cf  C,  Q.F.,  in.  i.  6,  26  ;  the  good' 
will  of  Servilius  toward  Caesar.  Oditun  in  bonOs  inveterStum,  C,  Vat., 
3,  6  ;  deep-seated  hate  toward  the  conservatives, 

2.  Both  Genitives  may  be  connected  with  the  same  substantive: 

Veterfis  HelyetiOnun  iniflriae  popuU  BOmfinl,  Cf.  Gaes.,  B.G.,  i.  30,  2  ; 
the  ancient  injuries  of  the  Roman  people  by  the  Helvetians. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Genitive  with  substantives  whose  corresponding  verbs  take 
other  cases  than  the  Accusative,  gradually  increases  in  Latin,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  very  common  in  the  classical  language. 

364.  The  Subjective  Genitive,  like  the  Possessive,  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person.  In  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  thus  showing  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  Agent  and  Possessor. 

Amor  meiLB,  my  love  {the  love  which  I  feel).    Dfislderiom  tuum,  yowr 
lon^tn^  (the  longing  which  you  feel). 
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Additional  attributives  are  put  in  the  Genitive  (321,  r.  2): 
IfLrSvI  hanc  urbem  meS  Qnlus  operS  salvam  esse,  C,  Pis.,  3, 6  ;  I  swore 
thai  this  city  owed  its  salvatioti  to  my  eocertions  alone. 

Remark. — Nostrum  and  vestrnin  are  used  as  Partitive  Genitives: 
MS^a  pars  nostrum,  a  great  part  of  ua  ;  uterque  vestrum,  either  {both) 
of  you. 

Nostrl  melior  pars  means  the  better  part  of  our  being,  our  better  part. 
With  omnium,  the  forms  nostrum  and  vestrum  must  be  used  (362,  r.  i). 

Notes.— 1.  Occasionally,  however,  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  Gen.  is  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  pronoan;  so  Cicero  says  splendor  VOStrum  (.4^^.,  vii.  13  a,  3),  and 
cOnsftuiUS  vestrum  {Ph..,  v.  i,  2),  and  one  or  tviro  others  ;  but  other  examples  are  very 
rare  until  after  Tacitus,  vi^hen  the  Singular  forms,  after  the  example  of  Ovid  (if.,  i. 
30),  become  not  uncommon.    See  304,  3,  n.  1.    "  For  the  life  of  me  "  =  "  for  my  life." 

2.  On  the  other  hand  the  Genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  regularly  as 
the  Objective  Genitive : 

Amor  mel,  lave  to  me.  DSsIderium  tul,  longing  for  thee.  Memoria  nostrl, 
memory  qfus  (our  memory). 

Occasionally  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used  even  here ;  see  304,  2,  n.  2,  and  compare 
**The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

Genitive  of  Quality. 

366.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  must  always  have  an  adjec- 
tive or  its  equivalent. 

Vir  mSg^ae  auotOritStis,  Caes.,  5.6^.,  v.  35,  6;  a  ma/n  of  great  influ- 
ence. Hom6  nihill  {=.  nfUUus  pretil),  Pl.,  B.,  1188  ;  a  fellow  of  no  ac- 
cotmt.  Trldul  via,  Caes.,  B.G,,  i.  38,  1;  a  three  days'  journey,  NOn 
multl  dbl  hospitem  accipifis,  multl  ioci,  C,  Fam,,  ix.  26,  4;  you  will 
receive  a  gicest  who  is  a  small  eater  but  a  great  joker. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Genitive  of  Quality,  like  the  adjective,  is  not 
used  with  a  proper  name.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  classical  Latin 
(Caes.,  B,  O.^  v.  35, 6,  Qulntus  LtlcSnius,  fiiusdem  Ordinis).  But  later  they 
are  more  common. 

2.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  is  less  common  than  the  Ablative,  being 
used  chiefly  of  the  essentials.  The  Genitive  always  of  Number,  Meas- 
ure, Time,  Space ;  the  Ablative  always  of  externals,  so  of  parts  of  the 
body.     Often  the  use  seems  indifferent.     (400.) 

Note.— The  omission  of  the  adjective  is  not  found  before  Apuleius,  in  whom, 
as  in  English,  a  man  of  injlttence  may  he  for  a  man  of  great  influence. 

Genitive  as  a  Predicate. 

366.  The  Genitives  of  Possession  and  Quality  may  be  used 
as  Predicates. 

Hlo  versus  Flautl  nOn  est,  hlc  est,  C,  ^om.^ix.  x(>,  \\  tlv^  ^yerr^  \%  tv)\ 
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by  Flautus,  this  is.  Omnia  quae  mnlieris  faeront,  virl  f Innt  dOtis  nOmine, 
C,  Top.,  IV.  23;  everything  that  was  the  woman* 8  becomes  the  husband* 8 
under  the  title  of  dowry.  Virttls  tantSrum  viritun  est  uj;  s6  ipsa  tueStur,  C. , 
Tusc,  V.  I,  2;  virtue  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be  her  own  protector. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Possession  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
takes  a  variety  of  translations  : 

HOius  erO  vlvns,  mortnus  hfdus  erO,  Prop.,  ii.  15,  35;  hers  I  shall  be, 
living ';  dead,  hers  I  shall  be.  NOlae  senStus  BOmSnOrum,  pl6bs  Hanni- 
balis  erat,  L.,  xxiii.  39,  7;  at  Nola  the  senate  was  (on  the  side)  of  the 
Romans,  the  common  folk  (on)  IlaniiihaVs.  DamnatiO  est  iudicom,  poena 
l6gis,  C,  Sull.,  22,  63;  condemning  is  the  judges^  (business),  punishment 
the  law's.  Est  animi  ingenui  cul  multum  debeas  eldem  plurimum  velle 
dSbfire,  C,  Fam.,  11.  6,  2  ;  it  shows  the  feeling  of  a  ge7itleman  to  be  will- 
ing to  owe  very  much  to  him  to  whom  you  already  owe  much.  Pau- 
peris est  nnmerSre  pecns,  Ov. ,  M. ,  xiii.  823  ;  His  only  the  poor  m^n  that 
counts  his  flock  (His  the  mark  of  a  poor  man  to  count  the  flock). 

Observe  the  special  variety,  Genitlvus  AuctOris :  Is  [Herculfis]  dlc8- 
bStur  esse  HyrOnis,  C,  Verr,,  iv.  3,  5 ;  that  (statue  of)  Hercules  was  said 
to  be  Myron^s  (work),  by  Myron. 

So  also  with  facere,  to  make  {coMse  to  be),  which  is  common  in  Livy 
especially  : 

BOmanae  diciOnis  facere,  L.,  xxi.  60,  3  ;  to  bring  under  the  Roma/n 
sway.  Summnm  imperiom  in  orbe  terrSrum  Macedonum  fScerant,  L.,  xlv. 
7,  3 ;  the  paramount  authority  of  the  world  they  had  brought  {into  the 
hands)  of  the  Macedonians, 

2.  For  the  personal  representative  of  a  quality,  the  quality  itself  may 
be  used  sometimes  with  but  little  difference,  as  :  sttdtitiae  est,  it  is  the 
part  of  folly  ;  sttdtl  est,  it  is  the  part  of  a  fool.  So,  too,  stnltam  est, 
it  is  foolish.  But  when  the  adj.  is  of  the  Third  Declension,  the  neuter 
should  not  be  used,  except  in  combination  with  an  adj.  of  the  Second. 

Temperl  cedere  semper  sapientisest  habitom,  C,  Fam,,  iv.  9,  2  ;  ^o  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  always  been  held  wise.  Figrom  et  iners 
yidetur  sUdCre  adqulrere  qnod  possis  sanguine  parare,  Tac,  O,,  14,  17  ;  it 
is  thougJit  slow  and  spiritless  to  acquire  by  sweat  what  you  can  get  by 
blood. 

Some  combinations  become  phraseological,  as  :  cOnsuetHdinis,  mOris 
est  (the  latter  post-classical),  it  is  the  custom. 

3.  The  same  methods  of  translation  apply  to  the  Possessive  Pro- 
noun in  the  Predicate  ("Vengeance  is  mine")  :  meum  est,  it  is  my 

■  property,  business,  way. 

NOn  est  mentlrl  meum,  Ter.,  Ueaut.,  549  ;  lyi^tg  is  not  my  way  (I  do 

not  lie).     His  tantis  in  rSbus  est  tuum  vidfire,  quid  agStur,  C,  Mur.,  38, 

83  ;  t'n  Ms  important  crisis  it  is  your  hmness  to  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
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Partitive  Genitive. 

867.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  Whole  to  which 
a  Part  belongs.  It  is  therefore  but  an  extension  of  the  Pos- 
sessive Genitive.  It  may  be  used  with  any  word  that  involves 
partition,  and  has  the  following  varieties  (368-372)  : 

368.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  substantives  of 
Quantity,  Number,  Weight. 

HSzimiis  vinl  ntunems  ftdt,  pennfignxun  pondus  argenti,  C,  PK,  11.  27, 
66  ;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  toin€f  an  enormous  mass  of  silver.  In 
iflgerO  Leontlnl  agri  medinmom  trlticl  seritur,  C.  Verr.y  in.  47, 112  ;  on  a 
juger  of  the  Leontine  territory  a  msdim^nus  of  wheat  is  sown.  CampfinO- 
nun  Slam,  quIngentOe  fere  eqnitSs  ezcMere  aci6  iubet,  L.,  x.  29,  2  ;  he  or- 
ders a  squadron  of  CampanianSy  about  500  horsemen^  to  leave  the  litie. 

Remark. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  Oenitlvus  Generis,  Whether 
the  conception  be  partitive  or  not,  depends  on  circumstances. 

Hedimniui  trlticl,  a  medimnus  of  wheat,  may  be  a  medimnus  of 
WHEAT  {Genitivus  Generis)  or  a  medimnus  of  wheat  (Partitive). 

Note.— The  reversed  construction  is  occasionally  found.  Sex  diSs  ad  eam  rem 
cOnficiendam  spatil  pdstolant,  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  3, 6,  inst^d  of  spatiom  sex  difimm. 

369.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  the  Neuter  Sing- 
ular of  the  following  and  kindred  words,  but  only  in  the 
Nominative  or  Accusative.    . 

tantom,  so  much,     quantum,  as  {how  much),   aliquantum,  som^whut, 
multum,  much,        pills,  more,  plOrimum,  most, 

paulum,  little,  minus,  less,  miniTmim,  least, 

satis,  e7iough,  parum,  too  little,  nihil,  nothing, 

hoc,  this,  id,  iUud,  istud,  that,  idem,  fJie  same, 

quod  and  quid,  which  and  what  9  with  their  compounds. 

Quod  in  rebus  honestis  operae  cfiraeque  pOnStur,  id  iOre  laudsbitur,  C, 
Off.,  I.  6, 19  ;  what  {of)  effort  and  pains  shall  he  bestowed  mi  reputable 
deeds,  will  receive  a  just  recompense  of  praise.  Is  locus  ab  onml  turbS  id 
temporis  (336,  n.  2)  vacuus  [erat],  C,  Fin.,  v.  i,  1  ;  that  place  was  at  that 
(point  of)  time  free  from  anything  like  a  crowd.  Satis  filoquentiae, 
sapientiae  parum,  S.,  C,  5,  4  ;  enough  (of)  eloquence,  of  wisdom  too  little. 

Remarks. — i.  Neuter  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  can  be 
treated  as  substantives  in  the  Gen. ;  not  so  adjectives  of  the  Third, 
except  in  combination  with  adjectives  of  the  Second,  but  here  usually 
the  Second  Declension  adjective  is  attracted  :  aliquid  bonum,  or  boni, 
something  good ;  aliquid  memorabile,  something  memorable  ;  «^q^^\^^\s^ 
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et  memorSbilis,  something  good  cmd  memorable  (better  aUqnid  bontun  et 
memorSbile). 

Quid  babet  ista  rfis  aut  laetSbile  aat  glOriOsumt  C,  Tusc.,  i.  21, 49 
(204,  N.  3). 

2.  A  familiar  phrase  is  :  Nibil  reliqoX  fiEboere.  i.  To  leave  nothing 
{not  a  thing),    2,  (Occasionally),  to  leave  nothing  undone. 

Notes.— 1.  The  conception  is  often  not  so  much  partitive  as  characteristic.  So 
Qnodcamqiie  hOc  l^pdy  Vm  -^m  i*  78  *«  ^^  realm^  what  (little)  there  is  of  it  {what  little 
realm  I  have).  Perhaps,  too,  such  combinations  as  flSgitiom  bominis  may  be  classed 
under  this  head.    See  361,  n.  3. 

2.  The  partitive  construction,  with  a  preposition,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesab, 
but  begins  with  Sallust  : 

Ad  id  loci,  S.,  C,  45, 3 ;  ad  id  locOmxn,  s.,  Iitg.,  63,  6. 

370.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  numerals,  both 
general  and  special. 

Special  : 

Centum  mllitum,  a  hv/ndred  (of  the)  soldiers^  a  hundred  (of)  soldiers, 

(Centum  mllitfis,  a,  the  hundred  soldiers.) 

Quintus  rSgum,  ths  fifth  (of  the)  king{s). 

(Quintus  rSx,  the  fifth  king.) 
General : 

Multl  mllitum,  many  of  the  soldiers,  ma/ny  soldiers, 

(Hultl  mllitfis,  many  soldiers.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  English  language  commonly  omits  the  partition, 
unless  it  is  especially  emphatic  : 

Multl  olyium  adsunt,  many  citizens  are  present.  Hultl  civfis  adsunt, 
MANY  are  the  citizens  present. 

2.  When  all  are  embraced,  there  is  no  partition  in  Latin  : 

(NQs)  trecenti  coniOrSvimus,  L.,  it.  12, 15  ;  three  hundred  of  us  have 
hound  ourselves  by  an  oath.  Volnera  quae  circum  pltLrima  mfirOs  accepit 
patriOs,  V.,  A.,  11.  277 ;  wou/nds  which  he  received  in  great  numbers  before 
his  country^s  walls. 

Qui  omnSs,  all  of  whom.     Quot  estis  !  how  ma/ny  are  (there  of)  you  f 

So  always  quot,  tot,  totidem. 

Here  the  English  language  familiarly  employs  the  partition.  Ex- 
ceptions are  very  rare. 

3.  On  mllle  and  milia,  see  293.  On  prepositions  with  numerals,  see 
372,  R.  2. 

371.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Pronouns. 

II  mllitum,  those  (of  the)  soldiers.     II  mllitfis,  those  soldiers. 
mi  GraecOrum,  those  (of  the)  Greeks. 

JIdenStium  qui  supersunt,  ad  urbem  Fidenfis  tendunt,  L. ,  iv.  33, 10  ;  ths 
jurm'mu^  M'denates  iak%  their  way  to  tl^A  city  of  FicUnae, 
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RlMARKS. — I.  TTterqne,  either  (both),  is  commonly  used  as  an  adjeo- 
tive  with  substantives  :  aterque  cOnsnl,  either  consul  =  both  consuls  ;  as 
a  substantive  with  pronouns,  unless  a  substantive  is  also  used :  uterque 
hOnim,  both  of  these ;  but  uterque  ilia  dux.  So,  too,  with  relatives  in 
the  neuter,  and  with  Plural  forms  of  aterque,  concord  is  the  rule.  Com- 
pare uterqiie  nostrnm,  C,  Sull.y  4, 13,  with  ntrlqne  nOs,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  20, 
3.    See  292. 

2.  On  the  use  of  prepositions  instead  of  the  Genitive,  see  372,  e.  2. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  relative  with  the  Genitive  is  characteristic  of  Liw. 

372.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives : 

Prior  hOnmi  in  proeliO  eeddit,  Nep.,  xxi.  i,  2 ;  the  former  of  these  fell 
in  an  engagement.  Indus  est  omnium  flfUninum  mSzimus,  C,  N.D,,  11. 
52,  130  (211.  E.  2). 

Remaeks. — I.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  comparative  exhausts 
the  degrees  of  comparison  (300). 

2.  Instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive  with  Numerals,  Pronouns,  Com- 
paratives, and  Superlatives,  the  Abl.  may  be  employed  with  ex,  out  of, 
d6,  from  (especially  with  proper  names  and  singulars),  in,  among  (rare), 
or  the  Ace.  with  inter,  among,  apnd :  Oallos  prOvocat  Qnum  ex  BOmSnIs, 
ths  Gaul  challenges  one  of  the  Romans;  ttnus  dS  multls,  one  of  the  many 
(the  masses) ;  Croesus  inter  rSgfis  opolentissimus,  Croesus,  wealthiest  of 
kings.  With  ttnus,  ex  or  de  is  the  more  common  construction,  except 
that  when  ttnus  is  first  in  a  series,  the  Gen.  is  common. 

3.  On  the  concord  of  the  Superlative  see  211,  e.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  positives  is  occasional  in  poetry ;  in  prose 
it  b^ns  with  Livy  and  becomes  more  common  later. 

Sequimnr  tS,  sSncte  deOmm,  V.,  A.,  iy.  576 ;  wefoUaw  thee,  hjoHy  deity.  Cannm 
d6gener6s  (caudam)  sub  alvom  flectunt,  PLiN.,iv:^.,xi.,  50,266;  currish  dogs 
curl  the  tail  up  under  the  belly. 

2.  Substantival  neuters,  with  no  idea  of  quantity,  were  rarely  followed  by  the  Gen. 
In  early  Latin.  Cicero  shows  a  few  cases  of  Plurals  of  superlatives,  and  one  case  of  a 
Plural  of  a  comparative  in  this  construction  :  in  interiOra  aedium  Scdlae  (Att.iv.^ 
3, 8).  Caesar  shows  one  cAse  of  a  positive  :  in  occultis  ftc  reconditis  tempi!  (B.  C, 
in.  105, 5).  Sallust  shows  the  first  case  of  the  Singular  :  in  praerupti  montis  ex- 
trSmO  (Tug.^  37, 4).  Then  the  usage  extends  and  becomes  common,  especially  in  Taci- 
tus.   In  the  poets  it  begins  with  Lucretius. 

Ardna  dum  metnnnt  Smittunt  v6ra  viSI  (29,  n.  2),  Lucr.,  i.  660 ;  ^  while  they 
/ear  the  steeper  road^  they  miss  the  true. 

So  amSra  cttrSrum,  H.,  0.,  iv.  12, 19 ;  bitter  elements  of  cares,  bittercares;  strSta 
viSmm,  v.,  A.,  1. 422  =  strStae  viae,  the  paved  streets. 

S.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  used  with  Adverbs  of  Quantity,  Place,  Extent :  ar- 
mOmm  adfatim,  L.,  xxvii.  17, 7  ;  abundance  of  arms ;  ubi  terrarum,  gentiumf 
where  in  the  world  ?  (Very  late  Latin,  tum  temporis,  at  thai  time.)  The  usage  with 
httc,  eO,  as  httc,  eO  arrogantiae  pr6c6sBit,  he  got  to  this,  that  pilch  of  in-esuvx^iiaxy^ 
Is  a  coUoquialism,  which  begins  with  UALLuaT^  but  \a  \mA toxmdLVsx  V^v^^kb^^  <^x  v;:,kx.^Ks^ 
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Notice  especially  the  phrase :  quod  (or  quoad)  Sius  (facere)  possum,  mfar  (ulcan 
do  80:  C,  Fam.^  m.  2, 2 ;  AU.^  xi.  12, 4 ;  Inv.t  n.,  6, 20. 

4.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  proper  uames  is  rare,  ami  mostly  confined  to  Livy  : 
GOnsulum  Sulpicius  in  deztrS  Poetelius  in  laev5  coma  cSnsistunt,  L.,  ix.  27, 8. 

5.  The  Partitive  Genitive  as  a  Predicate  is  Greekish  :  FI68  nObilium  tu  quoque 
fontium)  H.,  (?.,  ni.,  13, 13  ;  thou  too  shall  count  among  the  famous  founlaim. 

Genitive  withi  Prepositional  Substantives. 

373.  Causa,  gratia,  ergo,  and  instar  are  construed  with  the 
Genitive. 

[Sophistae]  quaesttis  causa  philosophabantur,  C,  Ac,  11.  23,  72  ;  fhe  pro- 
fessors of  wisdom  dealt  in  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Tfl  m6  amSris 
magis  quam  honOris  servavisti  gratis,  Enn.,  jP.,  287  (m.);  thou  didst  save 
me  more  for  lovers  (sake)  than  (thou  didst)  for  hmiofs  sake.  Virttltis 
ergO,  C,  Opt.  Gen.  J  7,  19;  on  account  of  valor,  instar  mentis  equus,  V., 
A.,  II.  15 ;  a  horse  the  bigness  of  a  mountain.  PlatO  mihl  tinus  Instar  est 
omnium,  C,  Br.^  51, 191 ;  Plato  hy  himself  is  in  my  eyes  worth  them  all. 

Remarks. — i.  CausS  and  gprStiS,  for  the  sake,  commonly  follow  the 
Gen.  in  classical  Latin  and  also  in  the  Jurists.  In  Livy  and  later  they 
often  precede.  ErgO,  on  account,  belongs  especially  to  early  Latin, 
except  in  formulae  and  laws,  and  follows  its  Genitive.  It  is  rare  in  the 
poets.  Instar  is  probably  a  fossilized  Infinitive  (InstSre),  meaning  **  the 
equivalent,'*^  whether  of  size  or  value. 

2.  Except  for  special  reasons  cansS  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  in 
agreement,  rather  than  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Genitive ;  more 
rarely  grStiS : 

VestrS  relque  pflblicae  causS,  C,  Verr.,  v.  68, 173  ;  for  your  sake  and 
that  of  the  commomvealth.  But  in  antithesis,  multa  quae  nostrl  causS 
numquam  fiacerfmus,  facimus  causS  amIcOrum!  €.,  Lash,  16,  57 (disputed). 

II.    GENITIVE  WITH   ADJECTIVES. 

374.  Adjectives  of  Fulness,  of  Participation,  and  of  Power, 
of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  of  Desire  and  Disgust,  take 
the  Genitive. 

Plenus  rbnSrum,  Ter.,  Eun.,  105  ;  full  of  chinks  ('*  a  leaky  vessel "). 
Particeps  cOnsilil,  C,  Sull.,  4,  12  ;  a  sharer  in  the  plaji.  Mentis  compos, 
C. ,  P/« . ,  II.  38,  97;  in  possession  of  (one's)  mind.  Multarum  rSrum  perltus, 
C,  ^on/.,  II,  25  ;  versed  in  many  things,  Cupidus  pecuniae,  Cf.  C, 
Verr.,  i.  3, 8  ;  grasping  after  money.  FSstldiOsus  LatlnSrum  (UtterSrum), 
C,  Br.,  70,  247  ;  too  dainty  for  Latin.  Omnium  rerum  inscius,  C,  Br., 
Ss,  292 ;  a  u/niversal  ignoramus.  Car  nSn  ut  plenus  vitae  convlva  recSdis  1 
Lucu.,  ui.  (^j8  (273).    fiitque  momor  noBtrl  neone,  referte  mihl,  0  v. ,  TV. ,  rv. 
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3, 10  (204,  N.  7).  COnscia  mens  recti  FSmae  mendScia  rbit,  Ov.,  F.y  it.  311 
(330,  R.).  Agricolam  laudat  iflris  ISgamque  perltus,  H.,  ^S.,  i.  i,  9;  the  hus- 
bandman(s  lot)  is  praised  by  the  counsel  leamed'in  the  law.  OnmfiB  im- 
memorem  beneficil  Odfirunt,  C,  Off.,  11.  18,  63  ;  all  hate  a  man  who  has  no 
memory  for  kindness.  (Bestiae)  sunt  ratiOnis  et  QrStiOnis  expertSs,  C,  Off. , 
1. 16,  50;  beasts  are  devoid  of  reason  and  speech  {lack  discourse  of  reason). 
Omnia  plena  cOnsiliOnun,  inSnia  verbOnun  videmus,  C,  Or.,  i.  9,  37;  we  see 
a  world  that  is  full  of  wise  measures,  void  of  eloquence.  CktUia  frtlgnm 
fertilis  fait,  L.,  v.  34,  2;  Gaul  was  productive  of  grain. 

Notes.— 1.  Of  adjectives  of  Fulness,  with  the  Gen.,  only  plenns,  repletns,  inops, 
and  inSinis  are  classica]  and  common  ;  single  instances  are  found  of  Uberfilis,  pro- 
fOsns,  in  SaXiLUst  (C,  7, 6 ;  5, 4),  and  ieitlnus  occurs  once  in  Cicero.  Plautus  also 
uses  onustns  and  prOdigUS.  Poets  and  later  prose  writers  are  free.  Plenns  occurs 
very  rarely  with  the  Abl.  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  more  often  in  Livy.  Befertns  is 
used  by  Cicero  usually  with  the  Abl.  of  the  Thing  and  with  the  Gen.  of  the 
Person. 

2.  Participation :  Classical  are  particeps,  ezpers,  cOnson,  with  some  adjectives 
expressing  guilt,  as  manif  estus  (archaic),  affinis,  reus,  Of  these  particeps  takes 
also  the  Dat.  in  post-classical  Latin,  and  ezpers  has  also  the  Abl.  (not  classical)  from 
Plautus  on.  (See  S.,  6*.,  33, 1.)  Afflwii^  has  the  Dat.  in  Livy,  in  local  sense  also  in 
Cicero  ;  rens  takes  Abl.  or  de. 

3.  Power:  Compos  alone  is  classical,  and  is  occasionally  found  with  Abl.  in  Sal* 
LUST,  Vergil,  Livy.  Potens  is  found  in  Plautus,  the  poets,  and  post-classical  prose ; 
impos  in  Plautus,  and  then  not  until  Seneca. 

4.  Knowledge  and  Ignorance :  Classical  are  some  eighteen.  Of  these  perltns  ha« 
also  Abl.,  and  rarely  ad ;  InsuetOS  takes  also  Dat.  as  well  as  de ;  prfldens  has  also 
ad ;  rudis  has  Abl.  with  in  more  often  than  the  Gen.  in  Cicero,  but  also  ad.  Ante- 
classical  Latin  shows  a  few  more  adjectives. 

5.  Desire  and  Disgust:  Classical  arc  avidos,  cupidns,  flkStldiSsns,  studiSsns. 
Of  these  avidos  has  also  in  with  Ace.  and  with  Abl. ;  studiOsns  has  Dat.  in  Plautus 
(3f.  G.,  801) ;  single  examples  are  cited  with  ad  and  in.  FSstldiSsus  occurs  but  once 
in  Cicero  (see  above)  ;  see  H.,  (?.,  iii.  i,  37. 

6.  In  later  Latin  and  in  the  poets  almost  all  adjectives  that  denote  an  affection  of  the 
mind  take  a  Gen.  of  the  Thing  to  which  the  affection  refers,  where  model  prose  requires 
the  Abl.  or  a  preposition:  cOnsilil  ambignns,  Tac,  H.,  iv.  21 ;  doubtful  of  purpose. 
Ingp:fttus  salutis,  V.,  A.,  x.  665. 

The  analogy  of  these  adjectives  is  followed  by  others,  so  that  the  Gen.  becomes  a 
complement  to  the  adjective,  just  as  it  is  to  the  corresponding  substantive. 

Llteger  vltae,  n.,  0.,  i.  22, 1 ;  spotless  of  life ;  like  integritSs  vltae.  (Compare 
fibna  et  fortlinis  integer,  S.,  //.,  11. 41, 5  D ;  in  fame  and  fortunes  intact.) 

7.  The  seat  of  the  feeling  is  also  put  in  the  Gen.,  chiefly  with  animi  and  ingenil 
(which  were  probably  Locatives  originally).  Aeger  animI,  L.,  i.  58, 9  ;  sick  at  heart, 
heartsick.  Audaz  ingenil,  Stat.,  -S'.,  iu.  2, 64  ;  dari?ig  of  disposition.  The  PI.  is 
animls. 

8.  The  Gen.  with  adjectives  involving  Separation  instead  of  the  Abl.  (390, 3)  begins 
with  the  Augustan  poets  ;  though  Sallust  shows  nudos  and  vacuus  (Tug.,  79, 6  ;  90, 
1);  liber  labSrum,  11.,  A. P.,  212. 

9.  Classical  Latin  uses  certus  with  Grcn.  only  in  the  phrase  certiOrem  facere,  to 
inform,  which  has  also  d6  (ahvayB  in  Caesar). 

10.  Dignus,  worthy^  and  indlgpiUS,  unworthy,  with  Gen.  are  poetical  and  rare. 

11.  On  alienns,  strange,  see  ^^9,  n.  2.  On  aequSlis,  commllnis,  cSnscius,  con- 
trfirius,  pSr,  proprius,  similis,  superstes,  and  the  like,  ^a^  ^5^^i$.,x. 
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Genitive  with  Verbals. 

375.  Some  Present  Participles  take  the  Genitive  when  they 
lose  their  verbal  nature  ;  and  so  occasionally  do  verbals  in 
-ax  in  poetry  and  later  prose. 

(EpamlnQndfis)  erat  adeO  vfirit&tis  dlligens  ut  ne  iocO  qnidem  mentlretar, 
Nep.  ,  XV.  3,  1 ;  Epaminondas  was  so  careful  (such  a  lover)  of  the  truth 
as  not  to  tell  lies  even  in  jest.  Omninm  cOnsSnsii  capfiz  imperil  nisi  im- 
perSsset,  Tag.,  -BT.,  i.  49  ;  by  general  consent  capable  of  empire,  had 
he  not  become  emperor. 

Notes.— 1.  The  participle  is  transient ;  the  adjective  permanent.  The  simple  test 
is  the  substitution  of  the  relative  and  the  verb  :  amSns  (participle),  loving  {.who  is 
loving) ;  amSns  (adjective), /oncf,  (substantive),  lover ;  patiSns  (participle),  bearing 
(who  is  bearing)  ;  patiSns  (adjective),  enduHtig^  (substantive),  a  sufferer. 

2.  Ante-classical  Latin  shows  only  amSns,  cupiSns,  concupiSns,  fogitSna, 
gerens,  poraequOns,  SCiOns,  temperSns.  Cicero  carries  the  usage  very  far,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  style.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  very  few  cases  (B.  C,  i.  69, 3). 

Cicero  also  shows  the  first  case  of  a  Gen.  after  a  compared  participle.  Siunu8 
nStflrS appetentissimi  honestStis,  C,  Tusc.^u.  24,58.  These  participles  can  also 
revert  to  the  verbal  constructions. 

3.  Of  verbals  with  the  Gen.,  Plautus  shows  one  example  :  mendSx  (Asin.^  855) ; 
Cicero  perhaps  one  :  rapfiz  (Lael.^  14, 50).  The  usage  in  later  Latin  and  the  poets  is 
confined  at  most  to  about  one  dozen  verbals. 


III.    GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS. 
Genitive  with   Verbs  of   Memory. 

876.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  Remembering,  and  Forgetting, 
take  the  Genitive. 

Te  veterifl  amlcitiae  commonefScit,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iy.  24, 83 ;  he  reminded 
you  of  your  old  friendship.  Est  propriom  stnltitiae  aliOmm  vitia  cemere, 
obllvlsci  suOnun,  C,  Thtsc,  in.  30,  73;  the  fact  is,  it  shows  a  fool  to  have 
keen  eyes  for  the  faults  of  others,  to  forget  one's  otvn.  Ipse  iubet  mortis 
te  meminisse  deus,  Mart.,  ii.  59 ;  a  god  himself  bids  you  remember  death. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Reminding  take  more  often  the  Abl.  with 
de  (so  regularly  in  Cicero),  and  the  Ace.  neut.  of  a  pronoun  or  Nu- 
meral adjective.     Tacitus  alone  uses  monfire  with  the  Gen.  {An/n,,  i. 

67,J). 

OrO  at  Terentiam  moneStis  de  tfistSmentO,  C,  Att.,  xi.  16,  5;  I  beg  you 
to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  the  will.  BIsdpulQs  id  tinum  moneO,  Quint., 
II.  9, 1  (333,  i). 

2.  Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting  also  take  the  Ace,  espe« 
mally  of  Things : 
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Eaeo  5lim  meminisse  iuvSbit,  Y.,  A.,  1.  203  ;  to  remember  these  things 
one  day  mill  give  us  pleasure.  Qui  sunt  boni  cIv6b,  nisi  qui  patriae  bene- 
flcia  meminfimnt  1  C. ,  Plane. ,  33,  80  ;  who  are  good  citizens  except  those 
who  remember  the  benefits  conferred  by  their  country  f  Obllvlscl  nihil 
80I6B  nisi  initlriSs,  C,  lAg.,  12,  35  ;  you  are  twnt  to  forget  nothing  except 
injuHes. 

Seoordor  (literally  =  /  bring  to  hearty  to  mind)  is  construed  with  the 
Ace.  of  the  Thing,  except  in  three  passages  from  Ciceeo  ;  de  is  found 
with  Persons. 

Et  vOcem  Anchlsae  mSgnl  voltmnqne  recordor,  Y.,  A.,  viii.  156  ;  aiid  I 
recall  (call  to  mind)  the  voice  and  counte?iance  of  Anchises  the  Great. 

HeniinI,  /  bear  in  mind,  I  (am  old  enough  to)  remember ,  takes  the 
Accusative  : 

[Antipatmm]  til  probfi  nieminifitl,  C,  Or.,  iii.  50, 194  ;  you  remember 
Antipater  very  well. 

3.  Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  it  comes  into  (up  to)  my  mind,  may  be  con- 
strued impersonally  with  the  Gen. ,  or  personally  with  a  subject  ;  the 
latter  by  Cicero  only  when  the  subject  is  a  neuter  pronoun. 

Venit  mihi  FlatOnis  in  mentem,  C,  Fi7i.,  y.  i,  2  ;  Plato  rises  before 
my  mind's  eye. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

377.  Misereor,  /  pity,  takes  the  Genitive,  and  miseret,  it 
moves  to  pity,  paenitet,  it  repents,  piget,  it  irks,  pudet,  it 
makes  ashamed,  taedet  and  pertaesum  est,  it  tires,  take  the 
Accusative  of  the  Person  Who  Feels,  and  the  Genitive  of  the 
Exciting  Cause. 

MisereminI  sociOmm,  C,  Verr.,  i.  28,  72  ;  pity  your  allies  !  Suae  qnem- 
que  fortunae  paenitet,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  i,  1 ;  each  man  is  discontented  with 
his  lot.  Me  nOn  sOlum  piget  stnltitiae  meae,  sed  etiam  pudet,  C,  Dom,y 
II,  29  ;  I  am  not  only  fretted  at  my  folly ,  but  actually  ashamed  of  it. 

Remarks. — i.  Pudet  is  also  used  with  the  Gen.  of  the  Person  whose 
Presence  excites  the  shame  : 

Pudet  deOrum  hominumque,  L.,  iii.  19,  7  ;  it  is  a  shame  in  the  sight  of 
gods  and  men. 

2.  These  Impersonals  can  also  have  a  subject,  chiefly  a  Demon- 
strative or  Relative  pronoun  :  N5n  t6  haec  pudenti  Ter.,  Ad.,  754  ;  do 
not  these  things  put  you  to  the  blush  ? 

3.  Other  constructions  follow  from  general  rules.  So  the  Inf. 
(422)  and  quod  (542). 

N5n  me  vizisse  paenitet,  C,  Cat.M.,  23,  84  (540).  Qolntum  paenitet 
quod  n-TiiTnnni  tuum  offendit,  Cf.  C,  Att.,  xi.  13,  2;  Quintus  is  sorry  that 
h§  has  wounded  your  feelings, 

16 
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Notes.— 1.  With  the  same  construction  are  found  misereS  (early  Latin), xniser68C5 
(poetical),  dispudet  (early  Latin),  distaedet  (early  Latin),  vereor  (mostly  in  early 
Latin),  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Hiser&rl  and  coxnniiserarl,  to  pity,  commiserate,  take  Ace.  until  very  late 
Latin. 

Genitive  with  Judicial  Verbs. 

The  Genitive  with  Judicial  Verbs  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Genitive  with 
Verbs  of  Rating,  both  being  extensions  of  the  Genitive  of  Quality. 

378.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning,  and 
Acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of  the  Charge. 

(Miltiades)  accfisStus  est  prOditiSnis,  Nep.,  i.  7,  5  ;  Militiades  was 
accused  of  treason.  [Fannius]  C.  Verrem  Insimolat  avSritiae,  C,  Verr., 
I.  49, 128  ;  Fannius  charges  Gains  Verves  with  avarice.  VideO  nOn  t5 
absoltitam  esse  iinprobitatis  sed  iUOs  damnStOs  esse  caedis,  C,  Verr.,  i.  28, 
72  ;  /  see  not  that  you  are  acquitted  of  dishonor,  hut  that  they  are  con- 
victed  of  murder. 

Remarks. — i.  Judicial  Verbs  include  a  number  of  expressions  and 
usages.  So  capl,  tenSrl,  deprehendl,  s6  adstringere,  se  adligare,  s6  obligare 
(ante-classical),  and  others,  mean  to  be  found  guilty  ;  increpare,  increpi- 
tSre,  urgere,  deferre,  argnere,  etc.,  mean  charge. 

So  also  kindred  expressions  :  ream  facere,  {to  make  a  party)  to  indict, 
to  bring  an  action  against;  nSmen  deferre  d6,  to  bring  an  action 
against ;  sacrilege  compertuxn  esse,  to  be  found  [guilty)  of  sacrilege. 

2.  For  the  Gen.  of  the  Charge  may  be  substituted  ndmine  or  crlmine 
with  the  Gen.,  or  the  Abl.  with  d6:  nOmine  (crlmine)  coniurStiOnis 
damnSre,  to  find  guilty  of  conspiracy  ;  acctlsare  dS  vl,  of  violence  (Gen. 
vis  rare) ;  dS  venSficiO,  of  poisoning  ;  dS  rebns  repetundls,  of  extortion, 
PSetolare  always  has  d6  in  Cicero.  We  find  sometimes  in  with  Abl. ; 
convictus  in  crlmine,  on  the  charge  ;  or,  inter :  inter  slcariSe  damnStus  est, 
convicted  of  homicide  (C,  Cluent,,  7,  21  ;  Cf.  Ph.,  11.  4,  8). 

3.  Verbs  of  Condemning  and  Acquitting  take  the  Abl.  as  well  as  the 
Gen.  of  the  Charge  and  the  Punishment,  and  always  the  Abl.  of 
the  definite  Fine  ;  the  indefinite  Fine,  quantl,  dupU,  quadrupll,  etc.,  is 
in  the  Genitive. 

AccfisSre  capitis,  or  capite,  to  bring  a  capital  charge.  BamnSre  capitis, 
or  capite,  to  condemn  to  death.  DamnSrI  decem  mllibos,  to  be  fined  ten 
thousand. 

MnltSre,  to  mulct,  is  always  construed  with  the  Ablative  :  MultSre 
pecttniS,  to  mulct  in  (of)  money. 

Hanlins  virtfltem  f!lil  morte  multavit,  Quint.,  v.  ii,  7  ;  Manlius  pun> 
ished  the  valor  of  his  son  ivith  death. 

4.  Destination  and  Enforced  Labor  are  expressed  by  ad  or  in,  but  all 
examples  are  po:^t-classiciil  :  damn&rX  ad  besUSS)  to  he  condemned  (to  be 
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thrown)  to  wild  beasts  ;  ad  (in)  metalla,  to  the  mines  ;  ad  (in)  opus  pflb- 
licum,  to  hard  labor.  VOtl  damnSrI,  to  be  bound  to  fulfil  a  vow,  is 
Livian  (except  Nep.,  xx.  5,  3,  where  it  has  a  different  sense). 

5.  Verbs  of  Accusing  may  have  also  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing  and  the 
Gen.  of  the  Person  :  inertiam  accfisSs  adnlfiscentiom,  C,  Or,,  i.  58,  246. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Ratingr  and  Buyingr* 

379.  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying  are  construed  with  the 
Genitive  of  the  general  value  or  cost,  and  the  Ablative  of  the 
particular  value  or  cost.     (404.) 

Verbs  of  Rating  are  :  aestimSre,  ezIstimSre  (rare),  to  value  ;  putSre, 
to  reckon  ;  diicere  (rare  in  Cicero),  to  take ;  habere,  to  hold  ;  pendere 
(mostly  in  Comedy),  to  weigh  ;  fiacere,  to  make,  put ;  esse,  to  be  (worth) ; 
fieri,  to  be  considered. 

Verbs  of  Buying  are  :  emere,  to  buy ;  vSndere,  to  sell ;  venire,  to  be 
for  sale ;  stSre  and  cOnstSre,  to  cost,  to  come  to  ;  prSst&re,  Ucfire,  to  bd 
exposed,  left  (for  sale);  condiicere,  to  hire;  locSre,  to  let. 

380.  I.  Verbs  of  Rating  take  : 

HSgnl,  much,  plfiris,  more,  pltlriml,  mSzimI,  most, 

Parvl,  little,  minOris,  less,  minimi,  least, 

TantI,  tantldem,  so  qoantl  (and  compounds),  nihill,  naught, 
much,                         how  much. 

Equivalents  of  nihill,  iwthing,  are  flood,  a  lock  of  wool,  nauci,  a  trifle, 
assis,  a  copper,  pill  (both  in  Catullus,  mainly),  and  the  like,  and  so  also 
hHins,  that  (a  snap  of  the  finger),  all  usually  with  the  negative. 

Bum  n6  ob  malefaota,  peream;  parvl  ezIstumS,  Pl.,  Capt., 6S2,  ;  so 
long  as  it  be  not  for  misdeeds,  let  me  die  ;  little  do  I  care.  [VolnptatemJ 
virttLs  minimi  facit,  C,  Fin.,  il  13,  42  ;  virtue  make^  very  little  account 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  senses.  [ludicSs]  rem  ptlbUcam  flocci  nOn  faciunt, 
Cf.  C,  Alt.,  IV.  15,  4  ;  the  judges  do  not  care  a  fig  for  the  State.  N5n 
habeS  nauci  Marsum  augpirem,  C,  Div,,  i.  58, 132  ;  /  do  not  value  a 
Marsian  augur  a  bauhee. 

Remark. — TantI  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  operae  pretiom  est  =  it 
is  worth  while. 

Est  milu  tanti  htlius  invidiae  tempestatem  subire,  C,  Cat.,  11.  7, 15  ;  it 
is  worth  while  {the  cost),  in  my  eyes,  to  bear  this  storm  of  odium. 

Notes.— 1.  AestimO  is  found  with  the  Abl.  as  well  as  with  the  Grenitive.  So 
aestimSre  magno  aiul  magnl,  to  value  highly.    Cicero  prefers  the  Ablative. 

2.  Observe  the  phrases  :  boni  (aequl  bonlque)  faciO  (a  colloquialism),  boni  c5n- 
snlO  (an  old  formula),  Ijmt  up  with,  take  in  good  part.  N5n  p6nsl  habSre  (d&cere)| 
to  consider  not  worth  thejwhile,  is  post- Augvistau  ami  i«i^. 
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2.  Verbs  of  Buying  take  tantl,  quanti,  pluris,  and  minOris, 

The  rest  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

VSzidO  nieam  (frflinentnin)  nOn  plfiris  qnam  cGterl,  fortasse  etiam  minOris, 
C.,  Off,y  III.  12,  51 ;  I  sell  my  com  not  dearer  than  everybody  else^  per- 
haps even  cheaper.  Magis  ilia  iuvant  quae  pl&ris  emantur,  Juv.,  xi.  16  ; 
things  give  more  pleasure  which  are  bought  for  more.  Emit  (Canius  hor- 
tOe)  tantl  quanti  Fythius  voluit,  C,  Off,,  in.  14,  59 ;  Canius  bought  the 
ga/rdens  at  the  price  Pythius  wanted. 

Quanti  cenas  1     What  do  you  give  for  your  dinner  f 

Quanti  habitSs  1     What  is  the  rent  of  your  lodgings  f 

But: 

FarvO  famfis  eQnstat,  mSgnO  fSstldium,  Sen.,  ^.^.,  17,  4 ;  hu/nger  costs 
little,  daintiness  much. 

An  instructive  shift : 

fimiti  peril  hercle:  quantll — VIgintI  minis,  Tbb.,  j^t^n.,  984 ;  h^ 
bought  her  f    Pm  undone.    For  how  much  9 — Twenty  minae. 

Remark. — ^Bene  emere,  to  buy  cheap ;  bene  vCndere,  to  sell  dear ;  male 
emere,  to  buy  dear  ;  male  vCndere,  to  sell  cheap.  So,  too,  other  adverbs: 
melius,  optime,  pfiius,  pessimG. 

Genitive  with  Interest  and  RSfert. 

381.  Interest  and  Refert  take  a  Genitive  of  the  Person, 
Beldom  of  the  Thing,  concerned. 

Interest  omnium  rSctC  facere,  C,  Fin.,  11.  22,  72  ;  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  to  do  right.  B6fert  compositidnis  quae  quibus  antepQnSs,  Quint., 
IX.  4, 44 ;  it  is  of  importance  for  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  you 
put  before  which. 

Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the 
Ablative  Singular  feminine  of  the  possessives  is  employed. 

HeS  interest,  meS  refert,  /  am  concerned. 

Notes.— 1.  Bfifert  is  commonly  used  absolutely,  occasionally  with  meS,  etc.,  sel- 
dom with  the  Gen.,  in  the  classical  language. 

2.  Instead  of  Apposition  use  the  Relative  : 

Vehementer  intererat  vestrS,  qui  patr6s  estis,  llberOs  vestrSs  hlc  potissi- 
mum  discere,  Plin.,  Ep.^  iv.  13, 4  ;  it  were  vastly  to  the  interest  of  you  parents,  that 
your  children,  if  possible,  were  taught  at  home. 

8.  The  Nom.  as  a  subject  is  rare,  except  in  Pliny's  Natural  History  : 

9sque  adeO  mSgnl  rSfert  studium  atque  voluptSs,  Lucr.,  iy.  984. 

Occasionally  the  Nom.  of  a  neuter  pronoun  is  found  : 

Quid  (Ace.)  tua  id  (Nom.)  rSfert  1  Tbr.,  PA.,  723  ;  -what  business  is  that  qf  yours  f 

4.  BSifert  is  the  more  ancient,  and  is  employed  by  the  poets  (interest  is  excluded 
from  Dactylic  poetry  by  its  ordinary  forms)  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period.  Inter- 
est  is  peculiar  to  prose,  employed  exclusively  by  Caesar,  and  preferred  by  Cicebo 
wJwn  a  complement  /s  added. 
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6.  No  eatisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  constractlon.  One  view  la 
that  meS  rfifert  was  originally  [ezl  meS  rfi  fert  Oike  ez  meS  rS  est),  it  is  to  my  ad- 
vantagey  and  that  the  ez  was  lost.  Interest  having  much  the  same  force,  bat  being 
later  in  development,  took  the  constractions  of  rSfert  by  false  analogy.  The  Gen. 
would  be  but  parallel  to  the  possessive. 

382.  I.  The  Degree  of  Concern  is  expressed  by  an  Adverb, 
Adverbial  Accusative,  or  a  Genitive  of  Value. 

Id  meS  minninS  refert,  Ter.,  Ad.y  881 ;  that  makes  no  difference  at  aU 
to  me.  Theoddrl  niMl  interest,  C,  Tusc,  i.  43, 102  ;  It  is  no  concern  of 
Theodorus.  HSgnl  interest  meS  tlnS  nOs  esse,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  4  ;  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  that  we  he  together. 

2.  The  Object  of  Concern  is  commonly  put  in  the  Infini- 
tive, Accusative  and  Infinitive,  ut  or  ne  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive, or  an  Interrogative  Sentence. 

Quid  MilOnis intererat  interfici ClOdium  1  C,  Mil.,  i3.34 ;  what  interest 
had  Milo  in  Clodius^  being  killed  f  [Caesar  dicere  solfibat]  nOn  tam  snft 
quam  rel  pfLblicae  interesse  uti  salvos  esset,  Suet.  ,  lul. ,  86 ;  Caesar  used  to 
say  that  it  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  him^self)  as  to  the  State 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  VestrS  interest  nfi  imperfttOrem  pessimX 
fooiant,  Tag.,  H.,  1.  30  ;  it  is  to  your  interest  that  the  dregs  of  creation 
do  not  make  the  emperor.  Quid  refert  tSl6s  verstls  qnft  vOce  legantnr  t 
Juv.jXi.  182;  what  matters  it  what  voice  such  verses  are  recited 
with  f 

3.  The  Thing  Involved  is  put  in  the  Accusative  with  ad : 

HSgnl  ad  honOrem  nostrum  interest  quam  prlmom  me  ad  nrbem  venire, 
C,  Fam.y  XVI.  i,  1 ;  it  makes  a  great  difference  touching  our  honor  thiU 
J  should  come  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 

Occasional  Uses. 

383.  I-  The  Genitive  is  found  occasionally  with  certain  Verbs  of 
Fulness  :  in  classical  Latin  principally  implfire,  complere,  egSre,  indigfire. 

PIsO  multOs  cOdicfis  implSvit  eSrum  rfirom,  C,  Verr.  i.  46, 119 ;  Piso 
filled  ma/ny  books  full  of  those  things.  Virtfis  pltLrimae  oommentStiOnis 
et  ezerdtStiOnis  indiget,  Cf  C,  Fin.,  in.  15,  50  ;  virtue  stands  in  need 
of  much  {very  much)  study  ami  practice. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Classical  Latin  shows  in  all  cases  the  Abl.  much  more  frequently  than 
the  Gen.,  except  in  the  case  of  indigSre,  where  Cicero  prefers  the  Genitive.  Livy 
likewise  prefei;s  the  Gen.  with  impl6re. 

2.  Ante-classical  and  poetic  are  explore  (Yerg.),  abundSre  (Luc),  scatSre 
(LucB.),  satnrSre  (Plaut.),  obsaturSre  (Ter.),  carGre  (Ter.).  GarSre  and  egSre 
have  the  Ace.  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

9,  Other  Grecisms  are  labOrum  dScipitur,  H.^  <?,^u,x^,gft  ^jft^dS®^  ^waXMxi^ 
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BSgnavit  populOmm,  H.,  (?.» ni.  30, 12.  Also  mlrSrl  with  Gen.  in  Vergil  (A.,  XL 
126).  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  use  of  crfidere  with  Gen.  in  Plautus  ;  so  once 
faUl. 

2.  A  Genitive  of  Separation,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek,  is  found 
in  a  few  cases  in  the  poets. 

TJt  me  omnium  iam  labSmm  levSs,  Pl.,  Eud.  247  ;  how  you  relieve  me 
at  last  of  all  my  toils  and  troubles.  Dfisine  mollitim  tandem  querSllSnim, 
H.,  0.,  II.  9, 17  ;  cea,se  at  last  from  womanish  complainings. 

3.  The  Genitive  in  Exclamations  occurs  in  a  very  few  instances  in 
the  poets.  Cat.,  ix.  5  ;  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  7,  21  ;  compare  Pl.,  Most.,  912  ; 
LucAN,  II.  45. 

On  the  Genitive  after  comparatives,  see  296,  n.  2. 

ABLATIVE. 

384.  The  Ablative  is  the  Adverbial,  as  the  Genitive  is  the 
Adjective  ease.     It  contains  three  elements  : 

A.  Where  ?    B.  Whence  ?    C.  Wherewith  ? 

In  a  literal  sense,  the  Ablative  is  commonly  used  with  prepositions  ; 
in  a  figurative  sense,  it  is  commonly  used  without  prepositions. 

A.  The  Ablative  of  the  Place  Where  appears  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
the  Ablative  of  the  Time  When. 

B.  The  Ablative  of  the  Place  Whence  appears  as  : 

I.  The  Ablative  of  Origin.     2.  The  Ablative  of  Measure. 

C.  The  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Wherewith  appears  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  : 

I.  The  Ablative  of  Manner.  2.  The  Ablative  of  Quality.  3.  The 
Ablative  of  Means. 

Remark. — It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  with 
absolute  exactness.  So  the  Ablative  of  Cause  may  be  derived  from  any 
of  the  three  fundamental  significations  of  the  case,  which  is  evidently 
a  composite  one. 

To  these  we  add  : 

D.  The  Ablative  of  Cause.     E.  The  Ablative  Absolute. 

I.    The  Literal  Meanings  of  \\\q  Ablative. 

A.    ABLATIVE  OF  THE  PLACE  WHERE. 
Abl&tTvus  Localis. 

385.  The  Ablative  answers  the  question  Where  9  and  takes 

as  a  rule  the  preposition  in. 

In  porta  nSvigO,  Ter.,  A7id.,  480  ;  I  am  sailing  in  harbor.  POns  in 
SibSrO  prope  effectuB  (erat),  Caes.,^.C.,  i- 62,  3  ;  the  bridge  over  the 
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Ebro  was  nearly  finished.  HistriO  in  scaenS  [est],  Pl.,  Foen.,  20  ;  tJ^e 
actor  is  on  the  stage.  Haeret  in  equ5  senez,  Cf,  C,  Dei.,  10, 28  ;  <A«  old 
man  sticks  to  his  horse. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Placing  and  kindred  significations  take  the 
Abl.  with  in,  to  designate  the  result  of  the  motion  :  classical  are  pOnere, 
to  place,  and  compounds  ;  locSre,  collocSre,  to  put ;  statnere,  cOnstitnere, 
to  set ;  cdnsldere,  to  settle  ;  defigere,  to  plant ;  dfimergere,  to  plunge  ; 
imprimere,  to  press  upon  ;  Inscolpere,  to  engrave  (figurative)  ;  Xnscrfbere, 
to  write  upon  ;  incldere,  to  carve  upon  ;  inolOdere,  to  shut  into, 

Plato  ratiOnem  in  capita  posuit,  Iram  in  pectore  locSvit,  C,  Tusc,  i.  10, 
20  ;  Plato  has  put  reason  in  the  heady  has  placed  anger  in  the  breast, 
(Lucretia)  cultnun  in  corde  defigit,  L.,  i.  58, 11  ;  Lucretia  plants  a  knife 
in  (thrusts  a  knife  down  into)  her  heart.  FhilosophI  in  lis  librls  ipsls 
quOs  scribont  d6  contenmendS  glQriS  sua  nSmina  Inscrlbont,  C,  Tusc.,  1. 
15,  34  ;  philosophers  write  their  own  names  on  (the  titles  of)  the  very 
hooks  which  they  umte  ctbout  contempt  of  glory.  (Foedus)  in  columns 
aSnea  inclsum,  C,  BaZb.,  23,  58  ;  a  treaty  cut  upon  a  brazen  column. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  sub : 

FOne  sub  currtL  nimium  propinqui  sOlis  in  terrS  domibus  negfttS,  H.,  0., 
I.  22,  21 ;  put  (me)  vender  the  chariot  of  the  atl-too  neighboring  sun,  in  a 
land  denied  to  dwellings. 

2.  Verbs  of  Hanging  and  Fastening  take  ez,  ab,  or  de. 

Cul spds  omnis  pendet  ez  forttlnS,  hulc  nihil  potest  esse  certi,  C,  Par.,  n. 
ij  ;  to  him  who  has  all  his  hopes  suspended  on  fortu/ne,  nothing  can  be 
certadn. 

3.  Here  and  there  in  is  often  rendered  by  per :  C,  Fam.,  i.  7, 6,  per 
prdvinciSs,  here  and  there  in  the  provinces  ;  V.,  A.,  in.  236. 

Notes.— 1.  In  classical  prose  the  use  of  the  Abl.  without  in  is  confined  to  a  few 
words,  mostly  phraseological.  So  terrS,  011  land  ;  marl,  by  sea  ;  usually  in  the  phrase 
terrS  marlque  (rarely  in  the  reversed  order),  on  land  and  sea.  In  terrS  is  more 
common  otherwise  than  terrS.  Loc9  and  locis,  especially  when  used  with  adjectives, 
usually  omit  in.  The  same  is  true  of  parte  and  partibus ;  so  regularly  deztrfi 
(parte),  sinistra,  laevS,  etc.,  on  the  Hght,  on  the  left.  Livy  uses  regiS  like  locus. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  observable  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  to  omit  the  in  when 
an  adjective  is  employed,  even  in  words  other  than  those  given  above  ;  this  tendency 
becomes  more  marked  in  Livy  and  is  very  strong  in  later  Latin.  The  poets  are  free. 
Regard  must  always  be  had  to  389. 

2.  The  Ace.  with  in  after  verbs  of  Placing  is  very  rare  in  classical  prose.  In  early 
Latin  it  is  more  common  ;  so  with  pQnere,  impQnere,  collocare.  The  examples  with 
Ace.  in  classical  Latin  are  principally  with  compounds  of  pOnere,  as  impOnwe  (usu- 
ally), repOnere,  ezpSnere.  CollocSre  with  in  and  Ace.  in  Caes.,  B.  G..,  i.  18, 7,  is  not 
in  a  local  sense.    Sometimes  the  Dat.  is  found  with  impOnere. 

3.  With  a  verb  of  Rest  the  motion  antecedent  to  the  rest  is  often  emphasized  by  con- 
struing the  verb  with  in  and  the  Ace.  instead  of  with  in  and  the  Abl.  This  occurs 
most  often  with  esse  and  habCre,  Jiud  seems  to  have  been  colloquial,  as  it  is  very  rare 
in  classical  prose. 

NumerO  mih!  in  mentem  fait  dis  advenienlem  ^&X\Sa  ^^«t%^^*^  ^  Am.^xv^. 
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Adesse  in  senStuxn  itUsit,  C,  Ph.,  v.  7, 19  {Qf.  htlo  ades,  come  hither).  Parcere 
victiB  in  animum  habSbat,  L.,  xxxm.  xo,  4. 

386.  Names  of  Towns  in  the  Singular  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion, and  in  the  Plural  of  all  Declensions,  take  the  Ablative 
of  Place  Where  without  in. 

TJt  BOmae  cOnsnlfis  sic  GarthSgine  quotannb  binl  rSgfis  creSbantnr,  Nep., 
XXIII.  7,  4  ;  05  a<  Rome  (two)  consuls,  so  in  Carthage  two  kings^  were 
created  yearly,  TSlis  (BOmae  Fabridus),  quSlis  Aristldfis  AtbSnls,  fiiit,  C, 
Off.y  III.  22,  87;  Fahricius  was  just  such  a  ma/n  at  Rome  as  Aristides 
was  at  Athens, 

Remarks. — i.  Appositions  are  put  in  the  Abl.  commonly  with  in; 
when  the  appositive  has  an  attribute,  the  proper  name  regularly  pre- 
cedes :  NeSpolI,  in  celeberrimQ  oppidO,  C,  Rah. Post.,  10,  26;  at  Naples, 
a  populous  town, 

2.  In  the  neighborhood  of,  at,  is  ad  with  Ace,  especially  of  miJitary 
operations :  pflgna  ad  CannSs  (better  Cannensis),  the  battle  at  Ca/nnae ; 
pOns  ad  OenSvam,  Caes.,  B.G.,i.t,  the  bridge  at  Geneva. 

Note.— The  Abl.  in  names  of  Towns  of  the  Second  Declension  is  found  once  in  Cae- 
sar (B.  C,  III.  35,  but  the  reading  is  questioned) ;  more  often  in  Vitruvius  and  later 
Latin,  but  in  Greek  words  only.  Apparent  exceptions  in  Caesar  and  Cicero  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Abl.  of  Separation.    The  poets,  however,  are  free. 

387.  In  citations  from  Books  and  in  Enumerations,  the 
Ablative  of  the  Place  Where  is  used  without  in. 

LibrO  tertiS,  third  book  ;  versfl  decimO,  tenth  verse  ;  alio  locO,  elsewhere. 

But  in  is  necessary  when  a  passage  in  a  book  and  not  the  whole  book  is 
meant :  Agpricultura  laudStur  in  eO  librO  qnl  est  dS  tuendS  re  feimiliSrl,  C, 
Cat,  M.,  17,  59;  agriculture  is  praised  ifi  the  work  on  domestic  economy, 

388.  In  designations  of  Place,  with  tOtus,  cunctns,  whole  ; 
omnis,  all ;  medius,  middle,  the  Ablative  of  the  Place  Where 
is  generally  used  without  in. 

MenippuB,  meO  itldiciO,  tOtS  AsiS  disertissimns,  C,  Br.,  91, 315  ;  Menip- 

pus,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  all  Asia  (Minor). 
BattiadSs  semper  tOtQcantSbiturorbe^Ov.,  Am.,  i.  15, 13;  Battiades  (Cal- 
limachus)  will  always  be  sung  throughout  the  world. 

Kemare. — In  is  not  exchided  when  the  idea  is  throughout,  in  which 
case  per  also  may  be  used.  NegO  in  SiciliS  tOtS  {throughout  the  whole  of 
Sicily)  tUltim  argenteum  vfis  fnisse,  etc.,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  i,  1. 

389.  In  all  such  designations  of  Place  as  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  Cause,  Manner,  or  Instrument,  the  Ablative 

IS  used  without  a  preposition. 
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Vt  terrS  Thermopylfinun  angnstiae  Graedam,  ita  marl  fretnm  EurlpI 
daadit,  L.,xxxi.  23, 12  ;  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  bars  Greece  by 
landy  so  the  frith  of  Euripus  by  sea.  Ariovistiis  exercitum  oastrli  oonti- 
nuit,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  48, 4  ;  Ariovistus  kept  his  army  within  the  camp. 
figressus  est  nOn  vils  sed  trSmitibns,  C,  Ph.^  xiii.  9, 19  ;  he  went  out  not 
by  high  roads  but  by  cross-cuts,  N6m0  Ire  quemquam  pflblicS  proliibet 
vis,  Pl.,  Cure,  35  ;  no  man  forbiddeth  {any  one  to)  travel  by  the  public 
road.  MStns  cinerfis  BOmam  Tiberl  subvecti  sunt,  Cf.  Suet.,  Cal.,  15; 
his  mother's  ashes  were  brought  up  to  Borne  by  the  Tiber. 

So  recipere  aliquem  tectO,  oppidO,  portfl,  to  receive  a  man  into  one^a 
house,  town,  harbor;  where,  however,  the  Ace.  with  in  is  not  excluded: 
recipe  me  in  tectum.    Pl.,  R.,  574. 

B.    ABLATIVE   OF   THE    PLACE   WHENCE. 
Ablatlvus  SeparatTvus. 

390.  I .  The  Ablative  answers  the  question  Whence  ?  and 
takes  as  a  rule  the  prepositions  ex,  out  of,  de,  from,  ab,  off. 

(Eum)  ezturbSstI  ex  aedibusi  Pl.,  Trin,,  137  ;  did  you  hustle  him  out 
of  the  house  ?  AraneSs  deiciam  dS  pariete,  Pl.,  >S/.,  355  ;  /  will  get  the 
cobwebs  down  from  the  wall,  Alcibiadem  Atheniensfis  e  civitste  expolS- 
runt,  Cf.  Nep.,  vii.  6,  2  ;  the  Athenians  banished  Alcibiades  from  the 
state. ^  D6c6dit  ez  OalliS  BOmam  Naevius,  C,  Quinct.,  4. 16  ;  Nasvius 
withdrew  from  Gaul  to  Rome.  TJnde  deiScistI  sive  ez  quO  locO,  sive  ft 
qu5  loc5  {whether  out  of  or  from  which  place),  eO  restituSa,  C,  Casc.y 
30,  88. 

2.  The  prepositions  are  often  omitted  with  Verbs  of  Ab- 
staining, Removing,  Relieving,  and  Excluding  ;  so  regularly 
with  domo,  from  home,  rure,  from  the  country. 

With  Persons  a  preposition  (chiefly  ab)  must  be  used. 

(Verrfis)  omnia  domO  Gius  abstulit,  C,  Verr.,  11.  34,  83  ;  Verres  took 
everything  away  from  his  house.  Ego,  cum  Tullius  rflre  redierit,  mittam 
eum  ad  t6,  C,  Fam.,  v.  20,  9  ;  when  Tullius  returns  from  the  country,  I 
will  send  him  to  you. 

Compare  Ali6n5  manum  abstineant,  Cato,  A^r.,  5,  1  ;  let  them  keep 
their  hand{s)from  other  people's  property,  with  [Alezander]  viz  S  s6  mantis 
abstinuit,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  37,  79  ;  Alexander  hardly  kept  {could  hardly 
keep)  his  hands  from  himself  {from  laying  hands  on  himself). 

Compare  Lapidibus  optimSs  virSs  forO  pellis,  C,  Har.  Res.,  18,  39;  you 
drive  men  of  the  best  classes  from  the  forum  with  stones,  with  Istum 
aemulum  ab  ea  pellitS,  Ter.,  Eun.,  215  ;  drive  that  rival  from  her. 

Compare  Omnium  rSrum  nStOra  cOgnita  llberSmur  mortis  metfl,  C, 
Fin.i  1. 19,  63 ;  by  the  knowledge  of  universal  iiaturt,  uoe,  gtl  T\,di  q^  ^Xv^ 
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fea/r  of  death,  with  T6  ab  e3  IfberO,  C,  Q.F.,  iii.  i.  3, 9;  /  rid  you  of 
him. 

Compare  Amldtia  nQ115  loc5  excltlditnr,  0.,  Lael.^  6,  22  ;  friendship  is 
shut  out  from  no  place,  with  Ab  ills  ezclfUlor,  hOc  oonclfLdor,  Of,  Ter., 
And.,  386 ;  I  am  shut  out  from  her  (and)  shut  up  here  (to  live  mth  her). 

Notes.— 1.  In  classical  Latin  the  preposition  is  usually  employed  in  local  relations, 
and  omitted  in  metaphorical  relations ;  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

2.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  separation  is  indicated  by  a 
verb  ;  hence  this  Abl.  is  found  commonly  with  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions. 
Thus,  classical  Latin  shows  but  few  simple  verbs  with  the  Abl.,  as  follows  :  movfire. 
chiefly  in  general  or  technical  combinations  :  movSre  locO,  senStfl,  tlibfl  (Caesar, 
however,  has  no  ease) ;  pellere,  in  technical  language  with  cIvitSte,  domO,  forO, 
patriS,  possessiOnibus,  sals  sSdibus ;  c6dere  is  found  with  patriS,  vltS,  me- 
moriS,  possessiSne,  ItaliS;  cadere,  technical  with  causS;  solvere  with  lege 
GSgibus),  religiOne,  etc.,  sonmO ;  levSre  and  UberSre  are  found  chiefly  in  meta- 
phorical combinations,  and  especially  in  Cicero  ;  arcSre  has  peculiarly  ab  ^ith 
metaphorical,  Abl.  with  local  forces.  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  verbs,  the  preposi- 
tion with  the  Abl.  is  also  found. 

3.  Of  compound  verbs  with  the  Abl.,  Cicero  shows  only  s6  abdicSre  (principally 
technical),  abesse  (rarely),  abhOirSre  (once) ;  abire  (in  technical  uses  =  sS  abdicSre)) 
abmmpere  (once),  absolvere,  abstinfire  (intrans.  without,  trans,  more  often  with, 
preposition),  dsicere  (with  aedflitSte,  etc.),  dSmovGre  (once),  dSpellere,  dfisistere, 
deturbSre ;  fidilcere  (rare) ;  efferre  (rare) ;  Sgredl ;  Mcere ;  6labX  (rare) ;  emit- 
tere  (Caes.);  Sripere  (rare;  usually  Dat.) ;  Svertere;  ezcfidere;  ezcludere; 
ezire  (rare) ;  ezpeUere ;  ezsolvere ;  ezsistere  (rare) ;  ezturbSre;  interclMere ; 
interdlcere  (alicul  aliquS  r6 ;  also  alicul  aliqnid) ;  praecipitare  (Caes.)  ;  prohi- 
bere ;  supersedere. 

Early  Latin  shows  a  few  more  verbs  with  this  construction.  The  poets  are  free  with 
the  Abl.,  and  also  later  prose  writers,  beginning  with  Livy. 

4.  "KximXiffrom  the  ground,  begins  with  Vergil.  The  preposition  S  is  found  occa- 
sionally with  domO ;  necessarily  with  a  word  (adjective  or  adverb)  involving  measure- 
ment, as ;  longinquS,  long6,  procul. 

5.  Compounds  with  dl  (dis)  also  take  the  Dative  (in  poetry) : 

Faulom  sepoltae  distat  inertiae  cOlSta  virttis,  ll.,  <9.,iv.9,29;  litUe  doth 
hidden  worth  d\fferfroni  buried  sloth. 

6.  The  Place  Whence  gives  the  Point  of  View  from  which.  In  English  a  different 
translation  is  often  given,  though  not  always  necessarily  :  S  tergO,  in  the  7'enr ;  ez 
parte  deztrS,  on  the  right  side ;  ab  oriente,  on  the  east ;  S  tantS  spatiS,  at  such  a 
distance  ;  ez  fagS,  on  the  flight ;  S  rO  frfLmentSriS  labOrSre,  to  be  enibariassed  in 
the  matter  of  provisions. 

3.  The  prepositions  are  also  omitted  with  kindred  Adjec- 
tives. 

Animus  ezcelsus  omnl  est  Uber  cOrS,  C,  Fin.,  i.  15,  49  ;  a  lofty  mind 
is  free  from  all  care,  (Cat5)  omnibas  hOmSnls  vitils  immflnis,  semper  for- 
ttlnam  in  sua  potestate  habnit,  Vell.,  ii.  35,  2  ;  Cato,  exempt  from  all 
human  failiugH,  always  had  fortune  in  his  own  power.  lug^nrtha  (Ad- 
herbalem)  eztorrem  patria  effecit,  S.,/«^.,i4,  11  ;  Jugiirtha  rendered 
AdAerdal  afi  exile  from  his  country.  TJtmmque  (fraus  et  vis)  homine 
AUSmBsimnm,  C,  Of.,  i.  13,  41. 
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Notes.— 1 .  The  prepoeition  Is  more  nsnal  in  roost  cases.  Pllms  and  imxnfiniB,  with 
simple  Abl.,  are  poetical  and  post-Augostan.  Ezpers,  with  Abl.  instead  of  with  Qen., 
belongs  to  early  Latin  and  Sallust.  RecSns,  fresh  fronts  with  Abl.,  belongs  to 
Tacitus. 

2.  Frocol,  far  from^  regularly  takes  the  preposition  ab,  except  in  the  poets  and 
later  prose. 

3.  The  Abl.  of  the  Supine  is  early  and  late,  as  Cato,  Agr.^  5 ;  VllicilS  prlnms  CU- 
bitii  Burgat,  postrOmiu  cubitom  eat.   Sec  436,  n.  4. 

391.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the 
Ablative  of  the  Place  Whence. 

DOmarStns  fOgit  TarquiniSe  GorinthS,  C,  Tusc,  v.  37, 109  ;  Demaratus 
fled  to  Tarquinii  from  Corinth.  DolSbella  D815  proficlscittir,  C,  Verr., 
1. 18, 46  ;  Dolahella  sets  out  from  Delos. 

Remarks. — i.  The  prepositions  ab  (S)  and  ex  (6)  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness,  but  rarely  in  model  prose.  So  regu- 
larly ab  with  the  Place  from  which  distance  is  measured  : 

[AescnlapiX  templum]  qulnque  mllibus  passuom  ab  urbe  [EpidaurO]  dlstat. 
Of.  L.,XLV.  28,  3(403,  N.l). 

When  the  substantives  urbe,  citj/^  and  oppidO,  touMy  are  employed,  the 
use  of  the  preposition  is  the  rule,  as  also  when  not  the  town,  but  the 
neighborhood  is  intended  ;  also  always  with  longe.  When  the  Apposi- 
tive  has  an  attribute  the  proper  name  regularly  precedes. 

Aulide,  ez  oppidS  BoeOtiae,  from  Aulis,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  £z  Apol- 
IQniS  PontI  urbe,  from  Apollonian  a  city  of  Ponfus.  Ex  oppidO  GergoviS, 
Caes.,  B.O. f\ii.  4,  2  ;  from  the  tovm  of  Gergovia. 

Early  Latin  is  free  in  the  use  of  prepositions  ;  and  also  from  Livy 
on  the  usage  seems  to  increase. 

2.  The  Place  Whence  embraces  all  the  local  designations  : 
AgrigentO  ex  AescolSpil  fSnS  whereas  we  should  say,  from  the  temple 

of  Aesculapius  at  AgHgentum.    TJnde  dom5 1  V.,  A,,  viii.  1 14;  from  what 
home  f 

3.  Letters  are  dated  from  rather  than  at  a  place. 

Note.— Names  of  countries  are  but  rarely  used  in  tlie  Ablative.  Cicero,  Sallust, 
and  Livy  show  no  instance,  Caesau  only  one  (B.C.,  iii.  58,4).  Occasional  examples 
are  found  in  early  Latin  and  in  old  inscriptions  ;  then  in  later  historians,  beginning 
with  Velleius.  The  use  of  prepositions  with  towns  seems  in  general  to  have  been  a 
colloquialism,  Cf  Suet.,  Aug.,  86.    The  poets  are  free  in  their  usage. 

C.    ABLATIVE    OF   THE   THING   WHEREWITH. 

AblStTvus  SociatTvus. 

392.  The  Ablative  of  Attendance  takes  the  preposition 
cum,  with. 

Com  febrl  domum  rediit,  C,  Or.,  ui.  2,  G  •,   ?ie  xetufaeA  \\,Qftxvfc  >MflW\.  a 
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fever.  Gatillna  stetit  in  oomitiO  cum  t6l5,  Cf.  C,  Cat.,  i.  6, 15  ;  Catilim 
stood  in  the  place  of  election  with  a  weapon  (on  him).  Cum  bacolS  pSra- 
que  [senez],  Mart.,  iv.  53, 3  ;  aw  old  man  with  stick  and  wallet.  Nee  te- 
cum possum  vivere  nee  sine  t6,  Mart.,  xii.  47,  2;  /  can't  live  either  tvith 
you  or  without  you. 

Remarks. — i.  In  military  phrases,  the  troops  with  which  a  march 
is  made  are  put  in  the  Ablative,  with  or  without  cum ;  generally  with- 
out cum  when  an  adjective  is  used  (Ablative  of  Manner),  with  cum  when 
no  adjective  is  used  (Ablative  of  Attendance).  With  definite  numbers, 
however,  cum  is  regularly  employed. 

AlbSnl  ingenti  exercitfl  in  agrum  BOmSnum  impetum  fficSre,  L.,  i.  23, 3  ; 
the  Albans  attacked  the  Roman  territory  with  a  huge  army.  Caesar  cum 
equitibus  DCCCC  in  castra  pervSnit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  41, 1 ;  Caesar  arrived 
in  camp  with  nine  hundred  cavalry. 

2.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  is  the  Instrumental  Abla- 
tive : 

KSvibuB  profeetus  est,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  3,  2  ;  he  set  out  by  ship. 

So  also  with  verbs  which  denote  other  military  actions  : 

Hasdrubal  mediam  aciem  Hispanis  flrmat,  L.,  xxiii.  29, 4 ;  Ha/nnibaZ 
strengthens  the  centre  with  Spanish  troops.  Actum  nihil  est  nisi  FoenO 
mllite  portSs  frangimus,  Juv.,  x.  155  ;  naught  is  accomplished  unless  we 
break  the  gates  with  ths  Punic  soldiery  (as  if  with  a  battering-ram). 

II.  The  Figurative  Meanings  of  tlie  Ablative. 
A.  The  Place  Where  is  transferred  to  the  Time  When. 

Ablative  of  Time.     AblatTvus  Temporis, 

393.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

QuS  nocte  nStus  Alexander  est,  eSdem  Dianae  Ephesiae  templum  dSfla- 
grSvit,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  n.  27,  69  ;  on  the  same  night  on  which  Alexander 
was  bom,  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  burned  to  the  ground.  SStumI 
Stella  tngintS  ferS  annis  cursum  suum  cOnficit,  C,  N.D.,  11.  20,  52  ;  the 
planet  Saturn  completes  its  period  in  about  thirty  years. 

Many  adverbial  forms  of  time  are  really  Locative  Ablatives : 
So  hodiS,  to-day  ;  herl(e),  yesterday  ;  mSne,  in  the  morning. 

Remarks. — i.  Time  Within  Which  may  be  expressed  by  per  and  the 
Accusative  : 

Per  eOs  ips5s  difis  quibus  Fhilippus  in  AchaiS  fuit,  FhiloclSs  saltum 
GithaerOnis  trSnscendit,  L.,  xxxi.  26, 1 ;  during  those  very  days,  while 
Philip  was  in  Achaia,  Philocles  crossed  the  range  of  Cithaeron. 

2s  Time  Within  Which  may  embrace  both  extremities ;  so  usually 
~itb  tOtvLBf  all,  whole: 
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Koote  plnit  tOtS,  redennt  at  xnftne  BorSna,  V.  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155 
B) ;  all  night  (Jupiter)  rains;  clear  skies  come  back  in  the  morning. 
Cf.  Caes.,  B,G,,  I.  26, 5. 

So  with  definite  numbers;  but  rarely,  until  the  post- Augustan 
period  : 

Scrlptrun  est  trigints  annls  vbdaaB  Panaetiam,  posteSquam  illOe  librOs 
edidisset,  C,  Off.,  in.  2, 8 ;  it  is  written  that  Panaetius  lived  for  thirty 
years  after  he  had  published  those  hooks  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Abl.  of  Difference,  408).  Apnd  Pfthagoram  dlBcipnlls  qolnque  annls 
tacendnm  erat,  Sen.,  J^.Jf.,  52, 10;  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras  the 
disciples  had  to  keep  silence  five  years. 

3.  When  the  Notion  is  Negative,  the  English  Time  For  Which  is  the 
Latin  Within  Which. 

[EQsdiu]  SQmain  mnltls  annls  nOn  vflnit,  C,  Rose. Am.,  27,  74 ;  Ros- 
dus  has  not  corns  to  Rome  in  (for)  many  years.  Not  always,  however; 
compare  Sex  mSnBiB  iam  hlo  n6m0  habitat,  Pl.,  Most.,  954 ;  no  one  has 
been  living  here  these  six  months. 

4.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Abl.  of  Time  with  hic,  this ;  ille,  that : 
Cnl  vlgintl  his  axmis  rapplioStiO  dScreta  est  1  C,  Ph.,  xiv.  4, 11 ;  to 

whom  during  these  last  twenty  years  has  a  supplication  been  decreed  f 
[KarthSginem]  hOo  biexmiO  6vert6s,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  11,  11  ;  Carthage  you 
will  overturn  in  the  tiext  two  years. 

Transferred  to  OrfttiO  Obllqna,  hlo  becomes  ille  (660.  3) : 
DiodOms  [responditj  illnd  argenttun  s6  panels  ilUs  diebus  misisse  Lily- 
baeuin,  ('.,  Verr.,  iv.  18, 39  ;  Diodorus  a?iswered  that  he  had  sent  that 
silver  plate  to  Lilybaeum  within  a  few  days  (a  few  days  before). 

5.  The  Abl.  of  Time  is  regularly  accompanied  by  an  attribute  in 
classical  Latin,  except  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  common  designations, 
as  aestftte,  die,  hieme,  nocte,  vespere  (vesperl).  Exceptions  are  rare,  such 
as  oomitils,  ItLce,  p5ce,  mllitiS,  and  some  names  of  games. 

394.  The  Ablative  with  the  preposition  in  is  used  of  points 
within  a  period  of  time,  or  of  the  character  of  the  time. 

Bis  in  die,  twice  a  day ;  in  pneritiS,  in  boyhood ;  in  adnlescentiS,  in 
youth. 

KfOlO  modO  mih!  placnit  bis  in  die  satnnun  fieri,  C,  Tusc,  v.  35, 100  ; 
it  did  not  suit  me  in  any  way  to  eat  my  fill  twice  a  day.  Feci  ego  istaeo 
itidem  in  adnlescentiS,  Pl.,  B.,  410  ;  I  did  those  things  too  in  my  youth. 

Remark. — The  use  or  omission  of  in  sometimes  changes  the  meaning. 
So  belie  PersicOy  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  but  in  belle,  in  war 
times ;  in  pSce,  in  peace  times.  Phraseological  is  in  tempore,  more  fre- 
quent than  tempore,  at  the  right  time.  But  in  ille  tempore  means  in 
those  circumstances,  at  that  crisis.  At  present,  for  the  present,  is 
always  in  praesentifi  or  in  praesentl  (rare). 
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NoTBS.— 1.  Classical  Latin  confines  the  use  of  in  to  designations  of  Time  of  Life 
(though  here,  when  an  adjective  is  employed,  in  is  usually  omitted)  and  to  the  periods 
of  time.  Later  in  is  used  much  more  extensively.  With  numerals  in  is  the  rule.  Cato 
and  the  poets  have  sometimes  bis  di6,  as  diSs  =  fLnns  di68. 

2.  D6,  fvomy  is  also  used  in  designations  of  time  :  principally  in  the  phrase  dS  diS, 
d6  nocte.  Ut  iogulent  hominem  Bnrgunt  d6  nocte  latrOnSs,  li.,  Ep.y  i.  2, 32 ;  to 
Wl  a  man,  highwaymen  rise  by  nighty  i.  e.,  while  it  is  yet  night. 

Inter,  between :  Qnae  prandia  inter  continaom  perdidi  trienninm,  Pl.,  St., 
213 ;  what  luncheons  I  have  lost  during  three  years  together. 

Intrft,  within :  SubSgit  sOlos  intrft  viginti  di6s,  Plm  Ourc,  448  ;  Jie  quelled 
them  all  alone  in  less  than  twenty  days. 

On  per,  through,  see  336,  r.  2. 

Cnm,  withy  is  found  occasionally  in  phrases,  as  cnm  prImS  ItLce,  with  daybreak. 

B.  The  Place  Whence  is  transferred  : 

I.  To  Origin.         2.  To  Kespect  or  Specification. 

I.    Ablative  of  Origin. 

396.  Participles  which  signify  Birth  take  the  Ablative  of 
Origin  ;  sometimes  with  the  prepositions  ex  and  d6. 

Amplissimfi  familiS  nStI  adulescentes,  Caes.,  B.O.,  yii.  37, 1;  young 
men  bom  of  a  great  house.  Komae  Fompilil  rfigpis  nepSs,  fUiS  ortus,  Ancos 
MSrciuB  erat,  L.,  i.  32, 1 ;  King  Numa  Pompilius's  gra/ndsoii,  a  daugh- 
ter's issue,  was  Ancus  Marcius.  Maecenas  atavis  Sdite  rSgibus,  H.,  0.,  i. 
1, 1;  Maecenas,  offshoot  of  great-grandsire  kings.  Dis  genite  et  geni- 
tflre  deOs,  V,,  A,,ix.  639  ;  hegotte^i  of  gods,  and  destined  to  beget  gods  ! 
Sate  sanguine  dlviun!  Y.,  A.,  vi.  125  ;  seed  of  blood  divine  !  £z  m6 
atque  ex  hOc  nStns  es,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  1030  ;  you  are  his  son  and  mine, 
Odfimnt  nfttOs  d6  paelice,  Juv. ,  vi.  627 ;  they  hate  the  offspring  of  the 
concubine. 

Ab,  and  occasionally  ex,  are  employed  of  remote  progenitors  : 
Fierlque  Belgae  sunt  orti  ab  GermSnls,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.O.,  11.  4, 1;  Bel- 
gians are  mostly  of  Germa/n  descent.    Oriundl  ex  Etrtiscls,  Cf.  L.,  11.  9, 1 ; 
of  Mrusca/n  origin. 

Notes.— 1.  The  principal  participles  thus  used  are  nStns,  prOgnStus,  oriundns  ; 
ortus,  genitns,  and  satOS  begin  in  prose  with  Livy  ;  Sditns  and  crfitus  are  poetic  ; 
priksreStOS  is  late.    Cicero  uses  oriundns  but  once  ;  it  denotes  remote  origin. 

2.  With  names  of  Places  the  preposition  is  the  nile  (3G2,  n.  2) ;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  in  early  Latin  and  in  Cicero,  and  a  couple  of  examples  in  Caesar.  Later 
the  simple  Abl.  disappears.    The  Abl.  was  the  nilc  with  names  of  Tribes. 

Feriphanes  BhodO  mercStor,  Pl.,  Asin.,  499.  Magius  CremOnS,  Caes.,  B.  C, 
I.  24, 4.    Q.  VerrfiS  BOmiliS,  C,  Verr.,  i.  8, 23  ;  Q.  V'  n-es  of  the  liomUian  tribe. 

3.  With  finite  verbs  denoting  Origin,  the  preposition  is  regular,  except  occasionally 
with  nSscI. 

4.  The  Ablative  of  Agent  properly  belongs  here.  But  for  convenience  of  contrast  it 
is  treated  under  401. 

Sffff,  The  Ablative  of  Material  takes  ex  in  classical  Latin. 
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Ex  animO  cOnstSmuB  et  oorpore,  Gf.  C,  Fin.,  iv.  8, 19  ;  we  consist  of 
mind  and  body. 

Statua  ex  anrO,  ex  aere,  facta,  a  status  made  of  gold,  of  bronze.  Often 
an  adjective  is  used  :  aureus,  golden  ;  IXgneus,  wooden. 

Notes.— 1.  After  Cicero  cOnstSre  is  used  more  often  with  the  Abl. ;  cOnsiBtere 
(with  the  Abl.)  is  poetical.  Continfirl,  to  be  contained  in^  i.e.,  almost  "  to  consist  of,'' 
takes  the  Abl.  only,  but  with  a  different  conception. 

Mediclna  tOta  constat  experlmentXs,  Quint.,  ii.  17, 9 ;  aU  medicine  is  made  up 
of  expejimeuts  (is  empirical). 

2.  With  fieri  the  previous  state  is  indicated  by  d6  as  well  as  by  ex. 

D6  templO  carcerem  fieri !  C,  Ph.,  v.  7, 18  ;  from  a  temple  to  become  a  Jail. 
FI68  d6  rhStore  cOnsul,  Juv.,vii.  197;  from  (having  been)  rhetorician  you  tvill 
become  con  ml.    Ex  OrStOre  arStor  factos,  C,  Ph.,  in.  9, 22  (206,  u.  2). 

3.  Otherwise  the  simple  Ablative  of  Material  is  poetic  or  late : 
MSvors  caelStus  ferrO,  v.,  ^.,  vni.  700 ;  Mars  carven  of  iron. 
MeliOre  lutO  finxit,  Juv.,  xiv.  35 ;  fie  fashioned  it  of  better  day. 

2.    Ablative  of  Respect. 

397.  The  Ablative  of  Respect  or  Specification  gives  the 
Point  From  Which  a  thing  is  measured  or  treated,  and  is 
put  in  answer  to  the  questions  From  What  Point  of  View  ? 
According  to  What  ?    By  What  ?    In  Respect  of  What  ? 

Discrlptus  populus  cSnstL,  Ordinibus,  aetStibus,  C,  Leg.,  iii.  19,  44  ;  a 
people  draum  off  according  to  income,  rank,  (and)  age.  Ennius  ingeniO 
maximus,  arte  rudis,  C)v.,  Tr.,  n.  424  \  Ennius  in  geniiis  great,  in  art 
unskilled.  AnimO  IgnSvus,  procSx  Ore,  Tag.,  77.,  11.  23, 18  ;  cotrard  of 
soul,  saucy  of  tongue. 

Noteworthy  are  the  phrases  :  crine  ruber,  red-haired ;  captus  ocuUs 
(literally,  caught  in  the  eyes),  blind ;  captus  mente,  insane  ;  meS  sen- 
tentia,  according  to  my  opinion  ;  itlre,  by  right ;  lege,  by  law,  etc. ;  and 
the  Supines  in  -tl  (430). 

Notes.— 1.  Prepositions  arc  also  used,  which  serve  to  show  the  conception  : 

(Caesaris)  adventus  ex  colOre  vestltlis  cOgnitus,  ^/•Caes.,/;.^?.,  vii.  88, 1; 
thean'iiml  of  Caexar  ivas  known  by  the  color  of  his  clothing.  D6  gestU  intellegO 
quid  respondeas,  C,  Vat.,  15, 35  ;  I  understand  by  your  gesture  what  answer  you  are 
giving.  Ab  animO  aeger  ful,  Pl.,  Ep.,  129 ;  at  heart  I  was  sick.  OtiOsum  ab 
animO,  Ter.,  Ph.,  340  ;  easy  in  mind. 

Similarly  ex  I6ge,  according  to  law  ;  ex  pactO,  according  to  agreement ;  ex  (d6) 
XuOre,  according  to  custotn ;  ex  animl  sententia,  according  to  {my)  hearVs  desire  ; 
ex  tlsti,  useful. 

2.  A  special  catep^ory  is  formed  by  words  indicating  eminence  or  superiority  ;  so  ex- 
cellere,  antecellere,  praestare,  superare,  vincere ;  and  the  adjectives :  Inslgnis, 
illustris,  dignus ;  excellens,  praeceliens.  Praecellere  is  found  in  early  and  laie 
Latin,  while  dignari  if*  poetic  and  post-Augustan. 

Maxims  populus  ROmanus  animl  magnitHdine  excellit,  C,  Of.,  1. 18, 61 ;  the 
Roman  peoj/le  excel  most  i?i  loftiness  of  mind. 
On  dignus  with  Gen.,  see  374,  n.  10, 
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A  curious  usage  Is  that  of  decOms  and  decSre,  with  AM.,  In  Pl.,  M.  G.,  6x9;  AOn.^srT' 
3.  The  origin  of  these  constructions  is  still  undetermined.     They  may  be  deduced 
also  from  the  Instrumental  side  of  the  Abl.,  or  from  the  Locative  side. 

898.  The  Ablative  of  Eespect  is  used  with  the  Compara- 
tive instead  of  quam,  than,  with  the  Nominative  or  Accusa- 
tive ;  but  in  the  classical  language  mainly  after  a  negative, 
or  its  equivalent.     {Ahldtlvus  Compardtionis,) 

Tunica  propior  paUiSst,  Pl.,  Trin.,  1154  ;  ihe  shirt  is  nearer  them  the 
cloak,  Kihil  est  virttlte  amSbilius,  C,  La^l.,  8,  28  ;  nothing  is  more 
attractive  than  virtue.  Quid  est  in  homine  ratiOne  divlniusi  C,  Leg,,  i. 
7,  22  ;  what  is  there  in  man  more  godlike  than  reason  f 

So  also  after  adverbs,  but  not  so  freely  in  prose  : 

LacrimS  nihil  citins  Srfiscit,  C,  Inv.^  i.  56, 109  ;  nothing  dries  more 
quickly  tha/n  a  tear.  K6m8  est  qnl  tibi  sapientius  suSdSre  possit  t6  ipsO, 
C,  Fam.f  II.  7, 1  ;  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  you  unser  advice  than 
you  yourself,  Pnlcnun  OmStam  tnrp6s  mOrSs  peins  caenO  conlinnnt,  Pl., 
Most.y  2gi  ;  foul  behavior  doth  bedraggle  fine  apparel  worse  tha/n  mud. 

Remark. — When  the  word  giving  the  point  of  view  is  a  relative,  the 
Abl.  must  be  used.     See  296,  r.  2. 

Fhldiae  simnlScrls  quibns  nihil  in  iUO  genere  perfectins  vidfimns,  cOgit&re 
tamen  possnmos  pnlchriOra,  C,  Or.,  2,  8  ;  the  statues  of  Pheidias,  tha/n 
which  we  see  nothing  more  perfect  in  their  kind,  still  leave  room  for  tis 
to  ima^gine  those  that  are  more  beautiful. 

Notes.— 1.  The  comparative  is  also  employed  with  the  Abl.  of  certain  abstract 
sabstantives  and  adjectives  used  as  substantives  ;  so  opIniOne,  sp6,  ezspectStiOne ; 
aequo,  itLstO)  SOlitO,  and  the  like,  all  post-Ciceronian  except  aequO,  opIniOne. 

(COnsol)  sSrius  sp6  (=  qnam  spfis  faerat)  BOmam  v6nit,  L.,  xxvi.  26,4 ;  the 
consul  came  to  Rome  later  than  was  hoped.  SolitO  citStior  amnis,  L.,  xxiii.  19, 11; 
the  river  running  faster  than  usual. 

2.  Aeqil6  and  adaeqnS  are  found  once  each  in  Plautus  with  the  Abl.;  and  then 
not  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

8.  For  other  details,  see  296  and  644. 

q.    ABLATIVE    OF    THE    THING    WHEREWITH. 

AbiatTvus  Socl&tTvus.    Ablative  of  Attendance. 
1 .  Ablative  of  Manner. 

399.  The  Ablative  of  Manner  answers  the  question  How  ? 
and  is  used  with  the  Preposition  cum  when  it  has  no  Adjec- 
tive ;  with  or  without  cum  when  it  has  an  Adjective  or  its 
equivalent.     {^Abldtlvus  Modi,) 

[Stellae]  drcnlSs  suQe  orbfisque  confidant  celeritftte  mirftbill,  C,  Mep.,  vi. 
IS,  15 ;  ^he  stars  complete  their  orbits  with  wonderful  swiftness.     VCb 
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QrO  nt  attentfi  bonSque  cum  veni^  verba  mea  andiStis,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  4,  9  ; 

/  beg  you  to  hear  my  ivords  attentively  cmd  tvith  kind  indulgence. 

Befitfi  vivere,  honestfi,  id  est  cum  virttLte,  vivere,  C,  Fin.,  m.  8, 29  ;  to 

live  happily  is  to  live  honesilyy  that  is,  virtuously. 

Notes.— 1.  The  simple  Abl.  without  an  attribute  is  confined  to  a  few  substantives, 
which  have  acquired  adverbial  force  ;  early  Latin  shows  asttL,  CUrriculO)  dolO,  ei^O) 
grfttils  and  ingrStils,  ioctilO,  mentO,  numerO,  optStO,  Ordine,  BortltO,  volun- 
tftte,  vulgO.  Terence  adds  :  yi,  itlre,  iniftriS.  ClassiciU  Latin  shows  some  of 
these,  also  ratiOne,  ratiOne  et  viS,  mOribus,  cOnsuettidine,  silentiO,  cSstL,  16ge, 
fraude,  vitiO,  sacrSmentO  (beginning  with  Livy),  and  a  few  others.  Sometimes  the 
idea  of  Specification  is  prominent,  as  in  16ge,  iflre  (397) ;  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Manner  and  the  Instrument :  vl,  vU^ently  and  by  violence  ;  vl  et 
armls,  by  force  of  arms ;  pedibus,  qfoot ;  nftvibus,  by  ship.  Notice,  also,  the  use  of 
per,  thiwigh,  with  the  Accusative :  per  vim,  by  violence ;  per  UtterSs,  by  letter. 

2.  The  post-Ciceronian  Latin  extends  the  use  of  the  Abl.  without  an  attribute. 

3.  The  phrases  sub  condicione,  sub  I6ge,  etc.^  begin  with  Livy. 

2.  Ablative  of  Quality. 

{Descriptive  Ablative.) 

400.  The  Ablative  of  Quality  has  no  Preposition,  and  al- 
ways takes  an  Adjective  or  an  equivalent. 

[Hannibalis]  nOmen  erat  mSgnS  apud  omnfis  glQriS,  C.,  Or.,  11.  18,  75  ; 
the  name  of  Hannibal  was  glorious  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  world. 
(AgfisilSus)  statflrS  fait  homill,  Nep.,  xyii.  8, 1 ;  Agesildus  was  (a  man) 
of  low  stature.  lata  tnrpicrdO  puella  nfisO,  Cat.,  41, 3  ;  that  girl  of  yours 
vrith  the  ugly  nose.  Clavl  ferrel  digiti  pollicis  crassitOdine,  Cf,  Caes., 
B,0.,  III.  13,  4  ;  iron  nails  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb. 

Remarks. — i.  External  and  transient  qualities  are  put  by  prefer- 
ence in  tlie  Ablative  ;  Measure,  Number,  Time,  and  Space  are  put  in 
the  Genitive  only  ;  parts  of  the  body  in  the  Ablative  only.  Otherwise 
there  is  often  no  difference. 

2.  Of  unnatural  productions  cum  may  be  used  :  Sgnus  cum  suillO 
capite,  L.,  xxxi.  12,  7  ;  a  lamb  with  a  swine's  nead. 

3.  Ablative  of  Means. 

401.  The  Means  or  Instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative 
without  a  Preposition. 

The  Agent  or  Doer  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  the  Prepo- 
sition ab  (a).  The  Person  Through  Whom  is  put  in  the 
Accusative  with  per. 

Xerxes  certior  factus  est,  (  ''  ^^*^^'  *^/  ^^*^«^^- 
Xerxes  tvas  informed,  ]  ^'  ^  ^^^»'  ^y  \^^^^^9^r 

\  3.  per  nfintium,  q%  rmoa^  oj  a  mea^u^^x . 

n 
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Qol  sunt  homines,  S  quibns  ille  s6  lapidibns  adpetltnm,  etiam  percuBsvin 
esse  dixit  1  C,  Dom.,  5, 13  ;  tvho  are  the  men  by  irhorn  he  said  he  had  been 
thrown  at  ivith  stones,  and  even  hit  f  VulgO  occldfibantur  1  Per  quQe 
et  S  quibos  1  C,  Rose. Am.,  29,  80;  were  they  cut  doum  openly  f  Through 
whose  instrumentality  and  by  whose  agency  f  Hec  bene  prOmeritXs  capi- 
tnr  neque  tangitur  IrS,  Lucb.,  ii.  651  (227,  n.  4).  Ipse  docet  quid  agam: 
fas  est  et  ab  hoste  docSrl,  Ov.,  M.,  iv.  428  (219).  Discite  sSnarl  per  quern 
didicistis  amSre,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am.,  43;  learn  to  be  healed  by  means  of  (him 
by)  whom  you  learned  to  love. 

Remarks. — i.  When  the  Instrument  is  personified  and  regarded  as 
an  Agent,  or  the  Agent  is  regarded  as  an  Instrument,  the  constructions 
are  reversed  ;  when  an  adjective  is  used,  the  construction  may  be 
doubtful;  see  354,  n.  i,  and  214,  r.  2. 

So  iacent  suis  tSstibus,  C,  Ifil.,  18,  47  ;  they  are  cast  by  their  otvn 
uritnesses;  or,  they  are  cast,  their  oivn  men  being  witnesses. 

2.  A  quality,  when  personified,  has  the  construction  of  the  person. 
So  deserl  a  mente,  a  spS. 

VObIs  animus  ab  IgnaviS  atque  sScordiS  conruptus  [est],  S.,  lug.,  31,  2; 
you  have  had  your  soul(s)  debauched  by  sloth  and  indifference. 

Notes.— 1.  The  number  of  verbs  construed  with  this  Abl.  is  very  large  and  com- 
prises several  cat-egories  ;  so  verbs  of  Clothing  and  Providing,  Adorning  and  Endow- 
ing, Training  (Srudire  also  takes  in ;  others  take  Ace,  see  339),  Living  and  Nour- 
ishing, etc. 

2.  Of  special  importance  arc  assuCscd,  assufifaciO,  assufitus;  (CatiUna)  see- 
lerum  exercitStiOne  assuSfactus,  C,  Cat.,  n.  5, 9.  The  Dat.  is  found  first  in  Lnnr 
in  prose.    Ad  with  the  Ace.  is  also  classical. 

3.  Afficere,  to  treat,  with  the  Ablative,  is  a  favorite  turn  ;  see  the  LexiconB. 

4.  Verbs  of  sacrificing,  such  as  sacrificSre,  sacrum  facere,  divlnam  rem  facere, 
fEicere  and  fieri  (mostly  poetical),  immolare,  litare  (poetical),  have  the  Abl.  of  Means. 
But  immolSre  usually  has  Ace.  and  Dat.,  and  so  the  others  occasionally,  except 
facere. 

QuInquagintS  caprls  sacrificaverunt,  L.,  xlv.  16, 6 ;  they  sacrifixxd  fifty  she- 
goats. 

5.  Hertf  Inilong  also  verbs  like  pluere,  sUdSre  (not  classic),  stillSre  (not  classic), 
fiuere,  manare,  and  the  like :  sanguine  pluisse,  L.,  xxiv.  10^  7.  The  Ace.  is  also 
common. 

6.  Nltor,  T stay  myse^,  is  constnied  with  the  Abl.;  occasionally  with  in.  FidO, 
COnfidO)  /  frf^st,  rely  on,  have  the  Abl. ;  but  with  persons  the  Dat.,  sometimes  also  with 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  dlffldS,  /  'fistrust,  always  has  the  Dat.  in  classical  Latin, 
but  Tacitus  shows  Abl.,  and  so  do  other  later  writers.  StSre,  to  aMde  by,  usually 
ha8  till'  Abl.,  but  occasionally  in  j  manSre  has  usually  in ;  the  Abl.  is  poetical.  Acqui- 
Sscere,  to  acqyiesce  hi,  with  Abl.  U  rare.  FrStuS,  supported,  takes  the  Abl.  regularly; 
LivY  alone  uses  the  Dative.  Contentus,  satisfied  with  {by),  is  used  only  of  one^s  ovm 
poBHcsHJonH  (r6bu8,  forttlna,  etcX  and  has  the  Ablative. 

Saltls  omnium  nOn  vSritate  sOlum  sed  etiam  fama  nititur,  Cf.  C,  Q.F.,  i.  ii. 
1, 2;  the  welfare  of  all  rests  not  on  truth  alone,  but  also  on  repute.  £ius  iHdiciO  StSre 
nOlim,  C,  Tusc,  n.  a6,  03  ;  I  should  not  like  to  abide  by  his  judgment. 

7.  A  ivmimni  of  the  old  usage  is  found  with  fI6,  faciO,  and  esse : 

Quid  fScistI sclpione  ?  Pl.,  Cus.t  975  *,  what  hme  you  (Jam  with  the  wand?  Quid 
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mS  flet  t  PL.,  Most.,  X166 ;  what  wiU  become  of  me?     Quid  t6  fatflrumBt  t  Tkr., 
Ph.y  137 ;  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?   Quid  hOc  homine  faciSs  1  C,  F(e7r.,  11.  x6, 89 
Iww  will  you  dispose  of  this  man?   Quid  hulc  hominl  faciSs  1  C,  Caecin.,  11, 90 
2<7Aa^  21'i^  you  do  to  this  man  ?   Quid  d6  nOblB  futfbrum  [est]  1  C,  i^am.,  ix.  17, 1 
2£;/ta^  w  to  happen  in  our  case  ? 

The  use  of  the  Dative  is  rare,  and  still  more  rare  the  use  of  d6. 

The  construction  is  collo(iuial,  and  never  found  in  Caesab  and  Tacitus  ;  it  is 
always  in  an  interrogative  sentence,  except  in  Cato  and  Ovid. 

4-.    Ablative  of  Standard.    AblatTvus  Mensurae. 

402.  The  Standard  of  Measure  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with 
verbs  of  Measurement  and  Judgment. 

Benevolentiam  nOn  SrdOre  amOris  sed  atabilitSte  iHdicemus,  C,  Off.,  L 
15,47;  good  will  we  are  to  judge  not  by  ardor  bid  by  steadfastness. 
MagnOs  homines  virtfite  mfitlmur,  nOn  forttlnS,  Nep.,  xvni.  i,  1 ;  we  meas- 
ure great  men  by  worthy  not  by  fortune.  Sonis  hominfis  ut  aera  tinnltfL 
dIgnSscimuB,  Quint.,  xi.  3, 31  ;  we  distinguish  men  by  sound j  as  coppers 
by  ring. 

Remarks. — i.  It  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  the  Measure  from  the 
Respect  (see  397). 

2.  Ex  with  the  Abl.  is  frequently  found  with  these  verbs  ;  so  regu- 
larly witli  aestimSre,  exlstimftre,  spectSre,  in  the  sense  oij^gey  value. 

Dlcendum  erit  nOn  esse  ex  forttixia  fidem  ponderandam,  C,  Part.  Or.  ^  34, 
117 ;  the  2^lea  tvill  have  to  be  made  that  faith  is  not  to  be  weighed  by 
fortune.  Sic  est  vulgus :  ex  vSritSte  pauca,  ex  opIniOne  multa  aestimat,  C. , 
Rose.  Com.,  10,  29  ;  this  is  the  way  of  the  rabble  :  they  value  few  things 
by  {the  standard  of)  truths  many  by  {the  standard  of)  opinion. 

403.  Measure  of  Difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

891  multls  partibus  maior  (est)  quam  terra  universa,  C,  N.D.,  11.  36,  92; 
the  sun  is  many  parts  larger  tlian  the  whole  earth.  (Via)  alterO  tantO 
Ioiigi5rem  habebat  anfr&ctum,  Nep.,  xviii.  8,  5;  t?ie  road  had  a  bend  {that 
made  it)  longer  by  as  much  again,  as  long  again.  QuInquiSns  tantO  am- 
plius  VerrSs,  quam  licitum  est,  cIvitStibus  imperSvit,  Cf.  ('.,  Verr.,  11  r.  97, 
225;  Verres  levied  on  the  various  cities  five  times  more  than  teas  allowed 
by  law.  TurrSs  dSnls  pedibus  quam  mtirus  altiSrSs  sunt,  (.'urt.,  v.  i,  26 ;  the 
towers  are  (by)  ten  feet  higher  than  the  wall.  TantO  est  accGs&re  quam 
defendere,  quantS  facere  quam  sanare  vulnera,  facilius.  Quint.,  v.  13,  3;  it 
is  as  much  easier  to  accuse  than  to  defend,  as  it  is  earner  to  inflict  wounds 
than  to  heal  them.  Perfer  et  obdilra  :  multO  gpraviora  tulisti,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v. 
II,  7;  endure  to  the  end  and  be  firm  :  you  have  borne  much  inore  grievous 
burdeiis. 

Notes.— 1.  This  rule  applies*  to  verbs  involving  diflFercnce  (such  as  abesse,  dIstSre, 
malle,  praestare,  excellere,  t/c),  as  well  as  to  comparatives,  with  which  must  be 
reckoned  infra,  supra,  ultra. 
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[AeBculftpil  templnm]  qnlnque  mllibiiB  pamsutun  ab  nrbe  [Epidanrff]  diktat, 

df.  L.,  XLV.  28, 3  ;  the  temple  of  AescUaplus  iajii^e  miles  from  the  dty  ofEpidaurus. 

2.  The  Ace.  is  sometimes  employed  (see  335) ;  especially  with  neuter  adjectives  mill- 
tiling  tanttmi)  etc.,  but  this  is  not  common  except  with  verbs. 

3.  The  Plautine  Abl.  nimiOj  with  the  comparative,  is  not  classical  (compare  [C], 
Att.,  X.  8  A,  1),  but  reappears  in  Livy.  Aliter  with  tliis  Abl.  is  very  rare  and  is  not  clas- 
sical. So  also  the  Abl.  with  the  positive,  of  which  a  few  examples  are  cited  from  early 
Latin,  as  Ter.,  Heaut.,  205. 

4.  («)  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  use  of  the  Abl.  of  Measure  with  ante,  before^ 
and  post,  qfter  : 

Panels  ante  diebns,  Panels  difibns  ante,  a  few  days  before. 
Panels  post  di6bus,  Panels  diSbus  post,  a  few  days  after,  afterward. 
DnObns  annis  postquam  BOma  condita  est,  two  years  after  Rome  was  founded. 
PanlO  post  TrOiam  eaptam,  a  little  while  qj'ter  the  takifig  of  Troy. 
The  Ace.  can  also  be  employed :  post  panetSs  anntSs,  (tfter  a  few  years  ;  ante  panoQs 
annOs,  a  few  years  before ;  and  the  ordinal  as  well  as  the  cardinal  numbers  (but  only 
when  qoam  follows) :  two  hundred  years  after{ivard)  may  be  : 

Dneentis  annIs  post      or      DneentfisimO  annO  post, 
Post  dneentOs  annOs     or      Post  dneentfisimnm  annnm. 

{b)  Ante  and  post  do  not  precede  the  Abl.  in  classical  Latin  except  with  aliqnantO 
(rare)  and  paulO.  Ante  and  post,  with  the  Ace.  followed  by  qnam,  instead  of  ante- 
qnam  and  pestqnam  with  the  Abl.,  belong  preeminently  to  post-classical  Latin ; 
classical  examples  are  rare.    Cicero  never  has  ante. 

(c)  Ante  hOs  sex  m6ns6s,  six  months  ago  (compare  393,  r.  4),  more  frequently 
abhine  sex  m6ns6s  (336,  r.  3) ;  abbine  sex  mSnsibns,  means  six  months  before. 

(d)  With  a  relative  sentence  the  Abl.  of  the  relative  may  be  used  alone,  instead  of 
ante  (post)  qnam : 

Mors  EQscil  qnadridnO  qnO  is  ocelsns  est,  Cbrf  sogonO  ntLntiSt«r,  C,  JRosc. 
Am.,  37, 105 ;  the  death  of  Roscius  was  announced  to  Vhrysogonus  four  days  (tfter  he 
was  killed  {in  the  course  of  the  four  days  within  which  he  was  killed).    See  393. 

(fi)  Hence  is  ad :  ad  sex  mfinsfis,  six  months  hence. 

(/)  Do  not  confuse  the  Ace.  with  ante  and  post  with  the  Ace.  of  Duration  of  Time. 

5.    Ablative  of  Price. 

404.  Definite  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Eriphyla  anrO  virl  vltam  vfindidit,  C,  Inv.,  i.  50,  94;  Eriphyle  sold  her 
husband* 8  life  for  gold.  VIgintI  talentis  tlnam  OrStiOnem  Isocratfis  v6n- 
didit,  Plin.,  N.U.,  vii.  31,  110;  Isocrates  sold  one  speech  for  twenty  tal- 
ents. £mit  morte  immortslitstem.  Quint.,  ix.  3,  71 ;  lie  purchased  death- 
lessness  with  death.  Argentnm  acc6pl,  dOte  imperium  v6ndidl,  Pl.,  Aain., 
87 ;  the  cash  I  took,  (and)  for  a  doxwy  sold  my  sway. 

Notes.— 1.  MtLtSre,  to  exchange,  is  sometimes  Give,  sometimes  Get ;  sometimes 
Sell,  sometimes  Buy.    The  latter  use  is  confined  to  poetry  and  later  prose. 

K6m8  nisi  victor  pSee  bellum  mfitavit,  S.,  (\,  58, 15  ;  no  one  vnless  victorious 
(ever)  exchanged  war  for  peace.  Hisera  pSx  vel  bellO  bene  mtltStnr,  Cf.  Tac, 
Ann.,  III.  44, 10  ;  a  wretched  peace  is  well  exchanged  even  for  war. 

But  eflr  valle  permatem  SablnS  .dIvitiSs  operOsiOrGs  1  n.,  0.,  m.  x,  47 ;  why 
should  /exchange  my  Sabine  vale  for  riches  sure  to  breed  (nie)  greater  trouble  f 

2.  So  v6nftlis,  vilis,  cheap ;  eSms,  dear.    KOn,  edepol,  minis  treeentis  cftraiti 
Pl.,  Pers.,  668  ;  she  is  not  dear,  fore  George,  at  thiee  hundred  minae, 
3.  For  OeDitive  of  Price,  see  379. 
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6.    Ablative  with  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want. 

406.  Verbs  of  Depriving  and  Filling,  of  Plenty  and  Want, 
take  the  Ablative. 

[Democritus]  dicitur  ocnlls  b6  prIvSsse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29,  87;  Democritus 
is  said  to  have  deprived  himself  of  his  eyes.  Dens  bonis  omnibus  ezplfiyit 
mundam,  Cf.  C,  Univ.y  3,  9;  Ood  has  filled  the  universe  with  all  bless- 
ings. Capua  fortissimOrum  virOrnm  mnltittLdine  redundat,  C. ,  Pis. ,  1 1 ,  25 ; 
Capua  is  full  to  overflomng  with  a  multitude  of  gallant  gentleman.  iTQn 
caret  effects  quod  volaSre  duo,  Ov.,  Am.,  11.  3,  16;  what  two  have  resolved 
on  never  lacks  execution.  QuO  mSior  est  in  [animis]  praestantia,  eO  mfiiOre 
indigent  dUigentiS,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  27,  58. 

Notes.— 1.  Verbs  of  Depriving  are  commonly  referred  to  the  Ablative  of  Separation, 
rather  than  to  the  Instrumental  Ablative,  and  are  put  here  for  convenience  of  contrast. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  classic  tongues  the  construction  of  opposites  is 
identical. 

2.  EgeO  and  (more  frequently)  indigeO  also  take  the  Genitive  : 

NOn  tarn  artis  indigent  quam  labOris,  C,  Or.,  i.  34, 156 ;  they  are  not  so  much 
in  need  of  skill  as  of  industi'y.    So  implfirl,  V.,  -4.,  i.  2x4. 

3.  Adjectives  of  Plenty  and  Want  take  the  Gen.,  but  some  of  them  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  verb  (374,  n.  1).  So  onustns,  Orbus,  have  Abl.  more  often  than  Gen.; 
indigns,  egSnns,  and  inops  have  the  Gen.  more  commonly.  FlQnus  has  usually 
the  Gen. ;  the  Abl.  in  increasing  proportion  from  Lucretius  on.  FrequSns  and  va- 
lidns  do  not  take  the  Gten.  until  the  post- Augustan  period.    See  374. 

Asellns  onnstns  anrO,  C,  Ait.,  i.  x6, 13;  a  donkey  laden  with  gold.  PoUicitls 
dives  quilibet  esse  potest,  Ov.,v4.v4.,  1.444;  anybody  can  be  rich  in  jyromises. 
Amor  et  meUe  et  felle  est  fScundissimns,  Pl.,  Cist.,  69 ;  love  is  {very)  fruitful  both 
in  honey  and  in  gaU  (of  acrimony). 

406.  Opus  and  tisns  take  the  Dative  of  the  Person  who 
Wants  and  the  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Wanted  ;  but  the  Thing 
Wanted  may  be  the  subject,  and  opus  (not  usus)  the  predicate. 

Novo  cOnsiUO  mihi  nunc  opus  est,  Pl.,  Ps.,  601  ;  a  new  device  is  what 
Pm  needing  now.  VigintI  iam  tlsust  fUiO  argenti  minis,  Pl.,  Asin.,  89; 
my  son  has  urgent  need  of  twenty  minae  silver,  Kihil  opus  est  simolft- 
tiOne  et  fallacils,  C,  Or.,  u.  46, 191  ;  there  is  no  need  of  making  believe, 
and  of  cheating  tricks.  H5n  opus  est  verbis  sed  fOstibos,  C,  Pis.,  30, 
73;  there  is  need  ?wt  of  ivords,  but  of  cudgels.  EmSs  nOn  quod  opus  est, 
sed  quod  necesse  est ;  quod  nOn  opus  est  asse  cSrum  est,  Cato  (Sen.,  E.M., 
94,  27);  buy  7iot  what  you  want,  but  what  is  absolutely  needful;  what 
you  do  not  want  (have  no  use  for)  is  dear  at  a  penny. 

So  with  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive. 

Quod  parStO  opus  est  para,  Ter.,  And.,  523  ;  what  must  be  got  ready, 
get  ready.    VIcInO  conventOst  opus,  Pl.,  Cas,,  e>o^  ,  Ike  ifmg>A>oT  twvvaX. 
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be  called  on.    Citius  quod  nOn  factSst  tLsus  fit  qnam  quod  factOst  opus,  Pl., 

Am.,  505. 

Notes.— 1.  0pu8  est  means  properly  :  (here  is  work  to  be  done  with ;  usus  est, 
there  is  ffiaking  ttse  of  (like  fltor) ;  hence  the  Ablative.  Some  think  that  opus  takes 
Abl.  by  analogy  with  tiSUS. 

2.  Opus  est  is  common  throughout ;  tLsus  est  is  very  rarely  found  after  the  early 
period.    It  belongs  especially  to  comedy. 

3.  The  Gen.  with  opus  est  occurs  twice  in  Livy  ;  also  in  Propbrtius,  Quintilian, 
and  Apuleius. 

4.  The  neut.  Ace.  is  usually  adverbial  (333,  i) : 

Quid  (Ace.)  digitOs  opus  est  graphiO  lassSre  tenendO?  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  u,  23  ; 
what  is  (he  use  of  (inng  (he  fingers  by  holding  (he  s(ylus  ? 

5.  Besides  the  Pf.  Part,  pass.,  we  find  the  Infin.  and  sometimes  ut ;  in  this  case  the 
Person  is  usually  in  the  Dat.  with  opus  (usus)  est,  but  may  be  in  the  Ace.  with  the 
Inf.,  or  may  be  omitted. 

Opus  est  t6  animO  valSre  ut  corpore  possis,  c,  Fam.,  xvi.  14, 2 ;  you  must  be 
well  in  mind  in  order  (0  be  well  in  body.  An  quoiquamst  ^us  hominl  s6  ut 
cruciet  1  Ter.,  Ileaul.,  81  ;  ofwha(  good  is  i(  (0  any  man  (o  (orture  himseJff 

The  Supine  is  found  occasionally  ;  in  Cicero  only  scitu  (///?'.,  i.  20, 28  ;  disputed). 

6.  In  Plautus  and  Lucretius  are  occasional  examples  of  ^us  as  a  predicate,  with 
the  Thing  Wanted  as  the  subject. 

7.    Ablative  with  Sundry  Verbs. 

407.  The  Deponent  Verbs  titer,  abutor,  fruor,  fangor,  potior, 
and  vescor,  take  the  Ablative. 

VictOriS  uti  nescis,  L.,  xxii.  51,  4  ;  how  to  make  use  of  lyictory  you 
hww  not.  Qu5  Usque  tandem  abtltfire  patientiS  nostrS,  C,  (Jat.,  i.  i,  1  ; 
how  lonyy  tell  me,  will  you  abuse  our  patience  9  Lflx  quS  fruimur  S  DeO 
nobis datur,  Cf.  C,  Rose.  Am.,  45,  131;  the  light  which  ive  enjoy  is  given 
to  us  by  Ood.  Funguntur  officio  ;  dSfendunt  suOs,  C,  Gael.,  9,  21  ;  they 
acquit  themselves  of  a  duty  ;  they  defend  their  oum  people.  Fung^r 
vicecOtis,  IT.,  ^.P.,304;  I  shall  acquit  my  net f  of,  discharge,  the  office  of 
a  ivhetstone.  Tfitius  esse  arbitrSbantur  sine  Olio  vulnere  victOriS  potlrl, 
Cap:s.,  B.O.,  III.  24,  2;  they  thought  it  saff^r  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  victory  without  any  woujid.  Numidae  lacte  vescSbantur,  S.,  lug., 
89,  7  ;  the  Numidians  made  their  food  of  milk  {fed  on  milk). 

Notes.— 1.  These  Ablatives  are  commonly  regarded  as  Ablatives  of  the  Instrument : 
but  fruor,  Igetfrui(,  and  vescor,  I  feed  myself  fivm,  and  perhajis  fungor,  may  take 
the  Abl.  as  a  Whence-case. 

2.  These  verbs  seem  to  have  been  originally  construed  with  the  Ace.  ;  but  this  case 
is  not  found  in  classical  Latin  except  in  the  Gerundive  construction  (427,  n.  5). 

(«)  Utor  with  Ace.  is  very  common  hi  Plat'tus,  less  so  in  Terence,  but  only  with 
neuter  pronouns.  Cato  uses  also  the  neuter  of  substantives.  Abutor  is  combined  only 
with  Ace.  in  wuly  Latin. 

(b)  Fruor  with  Ace  is  not  in  Pi.autus,  but  occasionally  in  Terence  and  Cato. 
Frunlscor  (rare)  is  transitive  in  Plautts  and  QrADUuiARius  (ap.  Geli..). 

((•)  Fungor  with  Ace.  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin  (Teh.,  Ad.,  603,  is  disputed),  then 
hi  J^EPOi*,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  later. 
(e^)  Potior  has  Gen.  at  aJJ  periods  (rare  in  Cicero;  once  in  Caesar)  ;  the  Ace. 
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occasionally  in  early  and  late  Latin,  in  the  b.  Afr,^  the  h.  Hisp.,,  and  in  Sallust.  Note- 
worthy is  the  use  of  an  act.  potire  with  Gen.  in  Pl.,  Am.<,  178,  and  a  pass.  potltlU  with 
Gen.  in  several  places  in  Plautus. 

(fi)  Vescor  takes  the  Ace.  rarely  in  early  Latin,  in  the  poets,  and  in  later  Latin. 
Vivere,  hfillnSrl,  take  Abl.  like  vescl. 

3.  tftor  is  a  favorite  word,  and  has  a  most  varied  translation  : 

^tl  aliquO  amIcO,  to  avail  one's  seJfqf  {to  enjoy)  a  man's  friefidship  (to  have  a 
friend  in  him) ;  tltl  cdnsiliO,  to  folloio  advice  ;  fltl  bonO  patrO)  to  have  the  advantage 
of  having  a  good  father ;  fiti  I6gibu8,  to  obey  the  laws.    See  the  Lexicons. 

D.  ABLATIVE   OF   CAUSE. 

408.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  is  used  without  a  preposition, 
chiefly  with  Verbs  of  Emotion.     Abldtlvus  Causae. 

In  culpS  sunt  qnl  offida  dfisemnt  mollitiS  animl,  C,  Fin,,  1. 10, 83  ; 
they  are  to  hlame  who  shirk  their  duties  from  effemiiiacy  of  temper. 
OdSrunt  peccare  bonl  virttltis  amOre,  II.,  Ep.,  1. 16,  52  ;  the  good  hate  to 
sin  from  love  of  virtue.  Delicto  dolfire,  correctiOne  gaudSre  (oportet),  C, 
Lael. ,  24,  90  ;  one  ought  to  he  sorry  for  sin,  to  he  glad  of  chastisement. 
KOn  did  potest  quam  flag^em  dSsIderiO  nrbis,  C,  Att.,  y.  11, 1  ;  /  hum 
{am  afire)  heyond  expression  vrith  longing  for  Rome. 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  combinations  become  phraseological,  as  the  verbals :  arbi- 
trStu,  hortattLyimpulstl,  itLsBfl,  missfl,  rogfttfl,  etc.;  also  cOnsiliO)  auctOritfite, 
with  a  Gen.  or  possessive  pronoun  :  itLggfL  clvitUII,  at  the  bidding  of  the  citizens ;  meO 
rogStfL,  at  my  request. 

2.  The  moving  cause  is  often  expressed  by  a  participle  with  the  Abl.,  which  usually 
precedes  :  adductus,  led ;  SrdfiiiB,  Jired ;  commOtus,  stirred  up ;  indtfitos,  egged 
on :  incSnsus,  injlamed ;  impulsus,  driven  on ;  mOtuS)  moved,  and  many  others ; 
amOre,  by  love ;  Irft,  by  anger ;  odiO,  by  hate ;  metfL,  by  fear ;  spO,  by  hope,  etc. 
MettL  perterrituB,  sore  f lightened ;  verfioondift  dfiterrituS)  abashed,  etc. 

3.  Instead  of  the  simple  Abl.  the  prepositions  d6  and  ex  (sometimes  in),  with  the 
Abl.,  ob  and  propter  with  the  Ace,  are  often  used  ;  perhaps  occasionally  ab. 

4.  The  preventing  cause  is  expressed  by  prae,  for  (417, 9)  :  Frae  gaudiO  ubi  Bim 
nesdO,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  308  ;  I  know  not  where  I  am  for  joy. 

5.  On  causa  and  g^rStlS  with  the  Oen.,  see  S73. 

6.  The  use  of  the  Abl.  for  the  external  cause,  as  rSgSle  g^nus  nOn  tam  rfignl 
quam  rSgis  vitils  repudiStum  est  (C,  Leg.,  in.  7, 15),  the  kingly  f&rm  of  govern- 
ment was  reeded  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  faults  of  the  kingly  form,  as  by  reason 
of  the  faults  of  the  king,  is  not  common  in  the  early  and  in  the  classical  period,  except 
in  certain  formulae  ;  but  it  becomes  very  common  later. 

7.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  may  have  its  origin  in  the  Instrumental  Ablative,  in  the 
Ablative  of  Source,  or  in  the  Comitative  Ablative. 

E.  ABLATIVE    ABSOLUTE. 

409.  The  so-called  Ablative  Absolute  is  an  Ablative  com- 
bined with  a  participle^  and  serves  to  modify  the  verbal 
predicate  of  a  sentence.  Instead  of  the  participle,  a  predi- 
cative substantive  or  adjective  can  be  employed* 
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Note.— This  Ablative,  which  may  be  called  the  Ablative  of  CArcmngtaiioe,  springs 
from  the  Temporal  Use  of  the  Ablative— the  Temporal  from  the  Local.  Another  view 
regards  it  as  an  Ablative  of  Manner,  with  a  predicate  instead  of  an  attribute. 

410.  The  Ablative  Absolute  may  be  translated  by  the  Eng- 
lish so-called  Nominative  (originally  Dative)  Absolute,  which 
is  a  close  equivalent ;  but  for  purposes  of  style,  it  is  often 
well  to  analyze  the  thought,  to  change  Passive  into  Active, 
to  make  use  of  an  abstract  substantive. 

Xerxe  rfignante  (=  com  XerxfiB  rSgnSret))  Xerxes  reigning.  When 
Xerxes  was  reigning.    In  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxe  victO  (=  com  XerxSs  victus  esset),  Xerxes  being,  having  been, 
defeated.    When  Xerxes  had  been  defeated.    After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxe  r6ge  (=  cnm  Xerzfis  r6x  esset),  Xerxes  [being]  king.  When 
Xerxes  was  king, 

Fatre  vIvO,  while  father  is,  was  alive  (in  father's  lifetime), 

Urbe  expugnStS  imperStor  rediit : 

Passive  Form  :  The  city  [being]  taken  (after  the  city  was  taken),  the 
general  returned. 

Active  Form  :  Having  taken  the  city  (after  he.  had  taken  the  city), 
the  general  returned. 

Abstract  Form  :  After  the  taking  of  the  city.  After  taking  the 
city. 

MSximas  virttLtSs  iacfire  omnes  necesse  est  voluptftte  dominante,  C, 
Fin,,  II.  35, 117  ;  all  the  great(est)  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  prostrate, 
IF  (or  WHEN)  the  pleasure  (of  the  senses)  is  mistress.  BOmSnl  veterSi 
regnSrI  omnfis  voiebant  UbertStis  dtilcfidine  nOndnm  experts,  L.,  1. 17, 3 ; 
the  old  Romans  all  ivished  to  have  a  king  over  them  (because  they  had) 
not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Remarks. — i.  As  the  Latin  language  has  no  Pf.  Part,  active,  ex- 
cept when  the  Deponent  is  thus  used,  the  passive  construction  is  far 
more  common  than  in  English  : 

luvenSs  veste  posits  corpora  oleO  pertLnxenint,  C,  Tasc,  i.  47, 113  ;  the 
youths,  (having)  laid  aside  their  clothing,  anointed  their  bodies  mth  oil; 
or,  laid  aside  their  clothing,  and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil. 

2.  The  Abl.  Abs.,  though  often  to  be  rendered  by  a  codrdinate  sen- 
tence, for  convenience'  sake,  always  presents  a  subordinate  conception: 

(Lysander)  suSdet  Lacedaemonils  ut  r6giS  potestSte  dissoltltS  ex  omnibni 
dtLx  dSligStur  ad  bellnm  gerendum,  Nep.,  vi.  3,  5  ;  Lysamder  advises  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  the  royal  power  be  done  away  urith,  and  a  leader 
be  chosen  from  all,  to  conduct  the  war.  Here  the  one  is  necessary  to  the 
other. 
J.  As  a  rule,  the  Abl.  Abs.  can  stand  only  when  it  is  not  identical 
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with  the  subject,  object,  or  dependent  case  of  the  verbal  predicate. 
Manlius  slew  the  Gaul  and  stripped  him  of  his  necklace  is  to  be  ren- 
dered :  MSnlius  caesum  Gallnm  torque  spoliSvit. 

This  rule  is  frequently  violated  at  all  periods  of  the  language,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  emphasis  or  of  stylistic  effect.  The  shifted  con- 
stmction  is  clearer,  more  vigorous,  more  conversational. 

Neque  illnm  m6  vIvO  oomunpl  cdnam,  Pl.,  J?.,  419  ;  nor  mil  I  sniffer 
him  to  be  debauched  while  I  am  alive. 

The  violation  is  most  frequent  when  the  dependent  case  is  in  the 
Genitive  : 

lugnrtha  frfttre  meO  interfectO  regnnm  6iiu  Bceleris  boI  praedam  fSoit, 
S.,  lug.,  14, 11  ;  Jugurtha  killed  my  brother,  and  (=  after  killing  my 
brother)  made  his  throne  the  booty  of  his  crime. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  Part,  of  Deponents  and  Semi-deponents  as  an  active  in  the 
Abl.  Abs.  is  not  found  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  common  in  classical  Latin,  where 
it  is  always  without  an  object  and  is  confined  to  verbs  of  Growth  (principally  ortus, 
OOOrtus,  nfttUB)^  Death,  and  Motion.  It  becomes  common  later,  being  used  with  an 
object  from  Sallust  on. 

2.  The  Pf .  Part,  of  Deponents  as  a  passive  in  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  confined  in  classical 
Latin  to  Smeritus,  pactlU,  partltus.  Sallust  and  Livy,  as  well  as  later  writers, 
extend  the  usage.  Tacitus,  however,  shows  but  two  cases  :  adeptUS  (Ann.,  i.  7, 8)  and 
aUBUS  (Ann.,  111.  67, 4). 

3.  The  Fut.  Part.  act.  in  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  post-Ciceronian,  banning  with  Pollio 
and  LivT. 

4.  The  impersonal  use  of  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  early  Latin 
and  Cicero,  rarely  in  Caesar  and  Sallust.  Most  of  the  forms  so  used  have  become 
adverbial  in  character,  as  optfitO,  BOrtltO,  IntfiBtatO,  cOnBUltO,  aUBpicStO,  dlrSotO) 
merits,  etc.  The  use  of  a  following  clause  dependent  upon  the  Abl.  is  begun  in 
Cicero  :  adifinctO  ut  (Qf-t  n.  12, 42).  Sallust  uses  audltO  Bud  compertO  with  the 
Infinitive.  But  Livy  extends  this  construction  very  greatly,  and  introduces  the  use  of 
neuter  adjectives  in  the  same  way :  incertO  prae  tenebrlB  quid  aut  peterent  aut 
VltSrent,  L.,  xxvm.  36, 12.    It  is  frequent  in  Tacitus. 

5.  The  use  of  adjectives  and  substantives  in  the  Abl.  is  not  common  in  early  Latin, 
but  is  a  favorite  usage  of  the  classical  period  and  later :  m6  auctOre,  C,  Or.,  in. 
14,  54. 

6.  A  predicate  substantive,  with  the  participle,  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  good  prose : 
PraetOre  dfiBlgnStO  mortuO  fIliO,  c,  Twfc,  m.  28, 70. 

LOCATIVE. 

411.  In  the  Singular  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions, 

names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the  Locative 

of  the  Place  Where. 

Pompeius  hiemare  Dyrrhachil,  ApollOniae  omnibusque  oppidlB  cdnBtitii- 
erat,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  5,  i ;  Pompey  had  determined  to  winter  at  Dyr- 
rhachium,  Apollonia,  and  all  the  towns.  TlmotheuB  Lesbl  (vIxLt),  Nep., 
XII.  3,  4 ;  Timotheus  lived  at  Lesbos.  BhodI  ego  nOn  fai,  Bed  fol  in 
Blthynift,  C,  Plane. ,  34, 83 ;  I  was  not  at  .fi/wcJes,  6ut  I  'uoa&'iu  ^\l\vvimoi. 
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Remarks. — i.  A  few  substantives  of  the  Third  Declension  also  form 
sporadic  Locatives ;  so  CarthaginI,  in  Plautus,  Cicero,  and  later ; 
Tlburl  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  later,  and  a  few  others.     See  386. 

2.  Other  Locative  forms  are,  doml)  at  home  (61,  r.  2),  huml,  on  the 
ground  (first  in  Cicero),  belli,  and  mllitiae,  in  the  combinations  domi 
mllitiaeque,  belli  domlque,  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  in  the  field  ; 
rtol,  in  the  country  (but  rtoe  meO,  on  my  farm). 

Farvl  sunt  forls  arma  nisi  est  cdnsilium  domI,  C,  Off.,  i.  22,76;  of 
little  value  are  arms  abroad  unless  there  is  wisdom  at  home.  lacSre 
homl,  C,  Cat.y  i.  10,  26  ;  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Hnml  prSstemere)  L., 
XLv.  20,  9;  to  throw  flat  on  the  ground. 

Belli  is  found  alone  occasionally  in  Terence  and  Cicero  ;  Ennius, 
Vergil,  and  Ovid  have  terrae  ;  Vergil  also  campl. 

3.  Appositions  are  put  in  the  Ablative,  commonly  with  in,  and  regu- 
larly follow  when  qualified  by  an  attribute  : 

Hllites  Albae  cOnstitfimnt  in  nrbe  opporttLnft,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  2,  6;  the  sol- 
diers halted  at  Alba,  a  conveniently  situated  toum.  ArcbiSs  Antiochlae 
nStns  est  celebrl  quondam  nrbe,  C,  Arch.,  3,  4  ;  Archias  was  bom  at 
Antioch,  once  a  populous  city. 

When  urbe,  city,  oppidO,  town,  or  InsulS,  island,  precedes,  the  prep- 
osition is  always  employed  : 

In  nrbe  BOmS,  in  the  city  (of)  Rome.  In  oppidO  GitiO,  in  the  town  of 
Citium.     In  InsulS  SamO,  in  the  island  (of)  Samos. 

4.  DomI  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Genitive  : 

DomI  suae  senex  est  mortuns,  C,  N.D.,  iii.  32,  81;  the  old  ma/n  died 
at  his  own  house.  Metuis  ut  meae  domI  cfirfitur  dlligenter,  Ter.,  Hec.y 
257;  you  fear  that  she  will  not  be  carefully  nursed  at  my  house.  Also 
alienae  domul  (61,  r.  2),  C,  Tusc,  i.  22,  51;  in  a  strange  house.;  domI 
illlns,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  18,  58  ;  in  his  house. 

But  in  dome  Fericll  (65),  Nep.,  vii.  2, 1 ;  in  the  ^owse( hold)  of  Pericles, 
In  domO  casts,  in  a  pure  house.    In  domO,  in  the  house  (not,  at  home). 

NoTBs. — 1.  Early  Latin  shows  a  number  of  Locative  forms  that  have  disappeared 
for  the  most  part  in  the  classical  period.  So  temperl  (temporl)  replaced  by  tempore 
in  Cicero  (Livt  and  Tacitus  only  in  tempore) ;  mSnl,  replaced  by  mSne ;  vesperl 
and  herl ;  and  rare  forms  like  di6,  crSstinI,  proziml.    See  87,  5. 

2.  On  Locative  forms  of  the  pronouns,  see  91, 3.    On  animl,  see  374,  n.  7. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

412.  The  Prepositions  are  originally  local  adverbs,  which 

serve  to  define  more  narrowly  the  local  ideas  involved  in  the 

cases.     The  analogy  of  the  local  adverbs  is  followed  by  other 

adverbs,  which  are  not  so  much  prepositions  as  prepositional 

adverbs.     Of  the  Prepositions  proper,  that  is.  Prepositions 
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nsed  in  composition  (see  Note),  as  well  as  in  the  regimen  of 
cases,  cum  (con)  does  not  clearly  indicate  a  local  relation. 

The  only  cases  that  involve  local  ideas  are  the  Accusative 
and  Ablative.  The  Accusative,  as  the  case  of  the  Direct 
Object,  represents  the  relation  wliither  9  the  Ablative  repre- 
sents the  relations  whence  9  and  where  9 

Remarks. — i.  In  verbs  of  Motion,  the  Result  of  the  Motion  is  often 
considered  as  Rest  in  a  place  (where).     See  385,  n.  2. 

2.  In  verbs  of  Rest,  the  Rest  is  sometimes  conceived  as  the  Result 
of  Motion  (whither).     See  385,  n.  3. 

Note. — Prepositions  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  prefixed  in  com- 
position. Many  of  the  Latin  Prepositions  are  not  used  in  composition,  and  these  may 
be  called  improper  Prepositions.  The  prefixes  amb-  (am-  an-),  dis  (dD)  por-  (porr-) 
pol-),  red-  (re-),  S6d-  (86-)  and  vS-  are  sometimes  called  inseparable  prepositions. 

413.  Position  of  the  Preposition. — The  Preposition  gener- 
ally precedes  the  case. 

Remarks. — i.  Cum  always  follows  a  personal  pronoun,  and  may  or 
may  not  follow  a  relative  pronoun  :  mSoum,  with  me ;  quOcum  or  cum 
quO,  with  whom.  D6  is  not  uncommonly  placed  after  qu5  and  qu£,  rarely 
after  quibus.  Position  after  the  relative  is  found  here  and  there  also 
in  the  case  of  other  Prepositions,  but  principally  in  early  Latin  or  the 
poets,  as  follows :  ab,  ad  (also  in  Cicero),  ex,  in,  per,  post  (after  hunc, 
C,  Tusc.y  II.  6, 15),  and  prO. 

Dissyllabic  Prepositions  are  postponed  more  often,  but  Cicero  re- 
stricts this  to  pronouns,  with  the  following  Prepositions :  ante,  drofi, 
contrS,  inter,  penes,  propter,  sine,  fQtrS.    Caesar  postpones  intrS  also. 

Tonus,  as  far  aSy  and  versus,  -wardy  always  follow. 

2.  When  the  substantive  has  an  attribute  the  Preposition  may  come 
between ;  banc  igitur  ob  causam  (C. ,  Br. ,  24 , 94),  for  this  reason,  therefore. 

3.  The  Preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  an  attributive 
adjective  or  its  equivalent,  or  other  modifier  of  the  case:  post  vfirO  Bullae 
victOriam,  hiit  after  SuUa^s  victory ;  ad  be&tS  vivendum,  for  living  hap- 
pily. But  model  prose  usually  avoids  separating  the  Preposition  by 
more  than  a  word  or  two.     The  poets  have  no  scruples. 

Notes.— 1.  A  peculiarity  of  poetry,  Livy,  and  later  prose  is  the  post-position  of  botii 
Preposition  and  attribute  :  motu  in  magnO,  L.,  ix.  37, 11 ;  in  great  fear. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  position  of  per,  through  (by),  in  adjurations:  L^dia 
die  per  omnSs  t6  deOs  OrO,  H.,  0.,  i.  8, 1 ;  Lydiay  tell,  by  all  the  gods^  I  pray  thee. 
Per  ego  t6  deOs  orS,  Ter.,  And4, 834 ;  I  pray  thee,  by  the  gods. 

3.  Between  the  Preposition  and  its  case  are  often  inserted  the  enclitics  que,  ne,  ve ; 
and  after  ante,  post,  iind  praetor  the  conjunctions  autem,  enim,  quidem^  ta.mfi.1^^ 
V6r0,  occur,  but  not  frequently.    The  flret  ^ oid  Vutke  coiQt\2ima.^o\A  Vk\»— v{v,^^»X— ^s>^> 
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limiil— simnl,  vel— vel,  sometimefl  follows  the  Prepoeition;  enm  et  diornS  et  noo* 
tnmO  metIL,  c.,  Tusc.^  v.  23, 66. 

414.  Repetition  and  Omission  of  the  Preposition. — With 
different  words  which  stand  in  the  same  connection,  the  Prep- 
osition is  repeated,  when  the  Preposition  is  emphatic,  or  the 
individual  words  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  so  regularly  after 
aut — aut,  et — et,  nee — nee,  vel — vel,  n5n  modo — sed  etiam, 
8ed,  nisi,  quam,  and  in  comparative  clauses  with  ut  Other- 
wise it  is  omitted  ;  so  always  with  que. 

Et  ex  nrbe  et  ex  agrls,  C,  Cat.,  n.  10,  21  ;  both  from  (the)  city  and 
from  (the)  country.  D6  honSre  aut  d6  dfgnit&te  contendimos,  C,  Thtsc., 
in.  21,  50  ;  we  are  striving  about  office^  or  about  position. 

Remarks. — i.  When  a  relative  follows  in  the  same  construction  as  its 
antecedent,  the  Preposition  is  usually  omitted. 

(CimOn)  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  (in)  quam  pater  suns,  Nep.,  v.  3, 1 ; 
Cimon  fell  into  the  same  disrepute  into  which  his  father  had  fallen. 

2.  So  in  questions  :  Ante  tempns  morl  misemm.  Qnod  tandem  tempns  1 
C,  Tusc.^  I.  39,  93  ;  a  hard  case  His,  to  die  before  the  time,  {Before) 
what  time,  pray  9 

3.  After  quasi,  tamquam,  slout,  the  Preposition  is  more  often  inserted. 
Bfi8  ex  urbe  tamquam  6  vincUs  6volSv6runt,  Cf.C,  Or.,  11.  6,  22  ;  they 

sped  from  the  city  to  the  country  as  if  from  a  jail. 

4.  Two  Prepositions  are  rarely  used  with  the  same  word.  Either  the 
word  is  repeated,  a  form  of  is  used,  or  one  Prep,  turned  into  an  adverb  : 

PrQ  ScIpiQne  et  adversus  ScIpiSnem,  for  and  against  Scipio.  Ante  pti- 
gnam  et  post  eam,  before  and  after  the  battle.  Et  in  corpore  et  extrfi  [sunt] 
quaedam  bena,  C,  Fin.,  n.  21,  68.  But  intrS  extrSque  mfinltiOnSs,  Caes., 
B.C.,  III.  72,  2. 

416.  As  adverbs  without  a  case  are  used  : 

Ad,  about,  with  numerals  in  Caesar,  Livy,  and  later  ;  adversus,  to 
meet,  especially  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  ante  and  post  of  Time  (403, 
N.  4)  ;  contrS,  opposite,  on  the  other  ha^id  ;  drcS,  round  about,  and 
drcum  (rare)  ;  prae,  forward,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  prope,  near, 
and  propter  (rare) ;  iHxtS,  near  by  (rare) ;  intra,  inside  (post-classical) ; 
extrS,  outside;  InfrS,  below ;  suprS,  above;  subter,  beneath,  and  super, 
above,  botli  rare;  citrS,  on  this  side;  fQtrS,  heyo7id ;  cSram,  in  the  pres- 
ejice  of ;  clam,  secretly  ;  praeter,  except  (Sall.,  Livy  and  later). 

I.— Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Accusative. 

416.  The  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  are  : 
Ad,  adverana,  ante,  apud,  circa,  circam,  circiter,  cis,  citra» 
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dam,  contra,  ergS,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  itlxtft,  ob,  penefli. 
per,  post  (p5ne),  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secnndmn,  snprft^ 
trans,  Oltra,  usque,  versus. 

1.  Ad.  Of  Motion  Whither,  to,  up  to.  Of  Direction,  towards  (ad  ori- 
entexn).  Of  Respect,  for,  mth  regard  to  (ad  hSs  rSs  penpic&x) ;  found 
first  in  Terence.  Of  Manner,  after,  according  to  (ad  htinc  modnm); 
colloquial  (in  Cicero's  speeches  only  qnexn  ad  modnm).  Of  Place,  at 
(=  apod),  colloquial  (ad  montem,  C,  Fam,,  xv.  2,  2)  and  legal  (ad  fomm, 
ad  te),  rare  in  Cicero's  speeches.  Of  Time,  at,  refers  only  to  future, 
and  gives  either  a  point  (ad  vespenim,  at  evening),  an  interval  (ad 
paucOs  diss,  a  few  days  hence)  or  an  approaching  time,  towards. 
With  Numerals,  about.  Of  Purpose,  for  (castra  hosti  ad  praedam  ro- 
Unquunt,  L.,  iii.  63,  4).  Also  in  phrases.  Post-Ciceronian  Latin  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  ad,  and  colloquially  it  was  often  a  substitute  for 
the  Dative. 

2.  AdversiiB  (-um),  [i.e.,  turned  to"].  Towards,  over  against,  a^aitist. 
Rare  in  early  Latin  and  in  Caesar  and  Sallust.  In  the  sense,  over 
against,  it  is  found  first  in  Livy.  In  the  transferred  sense,  towards,  it 
expresses  usually  hostile  disposition,  but  begins  to  indicate  friendly 
disposition  in  Cicero.  Exadversus  (-um)  is  found  occasionally,  begin- 
ning with  Cicero,  and  is  always  local. 

3.  Ante  [i.e.,  over  against,  facing].  Of  Place  Where,  before.  Of 
Place  Whither,  before  ;  rarely  (not  in  Cicero).  Of  Time,  before ;  the 
most  frequent  use.     Of  Degree,  before  ;  not  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

4.  Apud  is  used  chiefly  of  Persons.  At  the  house  of  (characteristic 
locality).  In  the  presence  of  (iadicem).  In  the  writings  of  (PlatOnem). 
In  the  view  of.  Of  Place,  at,  in  (=  in) ;  common  in  comedy  (apod 
vlllam) ;  rare  elsewhere,  especially  with  proper  names,  where  ad  was 
preferred,  except  by  Sallust.  In  phrases  like  apud  sfi  esse,  to  be  in 
one^s  senses. 

5.  CircS  (circum).  Arov/nd.  Circum  is  exclusively  local  (except 
once  in  Vitruvius,  where  it  is  temporal).  CircS  in  the  local  sense  is 
found  first  in  Cicero.  In  the  meaning  about,  of  Time  or  Number, 
it  is  found  first  in  Horace.  So,  too,  in  the  transferred  sense  of  the 
sphere  of  mental  action  :  oircfi  virentls  est  animus  campOs,  H.,  0.,  11. 
5,5. 

6.  Circiter.  Of  Place,  about ;  once  in  Plautus.  Usually  of  Time, 
about,  especially  with  numerals  ;  but  the  prepositional  usage  is  on  the 
whole  small. 

7.  Cis,  citrfi.  This  side,  short  of.  Of  Place ;  ois  found  first  in 
Varro,  citrfi  in  Cicero.  Cis  is  occasionally  temporal  in  Plautus,  Sal- 
lust, Ovid.  Citra,  of  Time,  within,  this  side  of ;  found  first  in  Ovid. 
Without  {stopping  short  of) ;  found  first  in  Liyx,  t\i^w  \w  Q)^\\i^  ^>».^ 
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the  post- Augustan  prose  writers.     In  C,  Or.,  18, 50,  citrfi  may  be  ren- 
dered/wW^er  hack  ;  i.e.,  nearer  the  beginning. 

8.  Clam.  Secretly.  With  Ace.  in  early  Latin,  in  the  h,  Eisp.,  and 
in  the  Jurists.  With  Abl.  in  Caesar  {B.C.,  11.32,  8),  and  in  the  b, 
Afr.y  11,4  (both  passages  disputed).  Clancolom  with  Ace.,  only  in 
Terence. 

9.  GontrS.  Opposite  to,  over  against,  opposed  to,  against.  It  appears 
as  a  Preposition  first  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  used  both  in  local 
and  transferred  senses.  In  the  latter  case  the  force  is  predominantly 
hostile. 

10.  ErgS.  Opposite,  towards.  Of  Place  ;  very  rarely,  in  early  and 
late  Latin.  Usually  in  the  transferred  sense  of  friendly  relations. 
The  hostile  sense  is  occasional  in  comedy,  Nepos,  and  later  writers. 
ErgS  is  used  always  of  Persons  or  personified  Things  until  the  time  of 
Tacitus. 

11.  Extra.  Without,  outside  of,  beside.  It  is  used  of  local  and  trans- 
ferred relations  ;  rarely  in  the  sense  of  sine  (Tag.,  H.,  i.  49) ;  occasion- 
ally in  sense  of  praeter,  except. 

12.  InfrS.  Beneath,  lower  down.  Of  Space  ;  more  frequently  in 
classical  Latin,  of  Rank  or  Grade  ;  Temporal  but  once  (C,  Br.,  10,  40). 
It  occurs  but  rarely  in  later  Latin,  and  is  cited  only  once  from  early 
Latin  (Ter.,  Eun.,  489). 

13.  Inter.  Between.  Of  Place  Where,  rarely  of  Place  Whither. 
Colloquial  were  phrases  like  inter  viam  (viSs),  on  the  road,  inter  nOs, 
between  ov/rselves.  Inter  paucSS)  prehninently,  is  post-classical.  Of 
Time,  during ;  at  all  periods,  but  in  Cicero  principally  in  the  Let- 
ters. 

14.  IntrS.  Within.  Of  Local  and  Temporal  (not  in  Cicero)  rela- 
tions. The  usage  in  transferred  relations  is  post-classical,  and  mainly 
poetical. 

15.  IHxtS  [i.e.,  adjoining'].  Hard  by,  near,  next  to.  It  appears  as 
a  Preposition  first  in  Varro,  then  in  Caesar,  but  not  in  Cicero.  It  is 
used  locally  until  Livy,  who  employs  it  also  in  transferred  senses  of 
Time,  Order,  etc. 

16.  Ob  \i.e,,  over  against,  opposite  to].  Right  before.  Of  Place 
occasionally  at  all  periods  (not  in  Caesar,  Livy,  Curtius,  Tacitus). 
Of  Cause,  for ;  found  in  early  Latin  (not  with  personal  pronouns  in 
Plautus),  in  classical  and  post-classical  Latin  in  increasing  propor- 
tion. Caesar  uses  it  only  in  formulae  with  rem  (r6s)  and  cansam. 
Cicero  and  Caesar  do  not  use  ob  id  or  ob  ea,  which,  found  in  early 
Latin,  reappear  in  Sallust.  Ob  has  almost  completely  supplanted 
propter  in  Tacitus.  With  the  substantive  and  participle  (ob  defSnanm 
CajntOlinm)  ob  is  found  first  in  Livy. 

//.  Penes,     With  =  in   the  homda  of ;  of  Persons.    Applied  to 
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Things,  it  is  found  in  poetry  first  in  Horace  ;  in  prose  first  in  Tacitus. 
It  is  found  wholly  with  esse  until  later  Latin. 

18.  Per.  Of  Space,  through  ;  of  Time,  during ;  of  Cause,  omng  to  ; 
of  Instrument,  hy  (both  persons  and  things)  ;  of  Manner,  hy,  in.  It 
is  used  phraseologically  in  oaths,  hy ;  also  with  persons  (sometimes 
things),  as  per  me  licet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  may.  Per  =  ab 
of  Agent  is  found  only  in  late  Latin. 

19.  POne.  Behind,  only  in  Local  relations;  it  is  most  frequent  in 
Plautus,  occurs  but  once  in  Ciceeo,  never  in  Caesar  or  Horace,  and 
is  rare  in  general. 

20.  Post.  Of  Place,  behind;  rare,  but  in  good  usage.  Of  Time, 
after.     Of  Rank,  subordinate  to  ;  in  Sallust,  poets,  and  late  prose. 

21.  Praeter.  Of  Place,  in  front  of,  on  before,  past.  In  a  transferred 
sense,  except ;  contrary  to  (opIniSnem  and  the  like).  Of  Rank,  beyond 
(praeter  oninfis  is  cited  only  from  Plautus  and  Horace  ;  usually  praeter 
c6ter5s). 

22.  Prope.  Of  Place,  near ;  found  first  in  the  classical  period.  It 
sometimes  has  the  constructions  of  adjectives  of  Nearness.  Of  Time, 
near ;  very  rare  and  post-classical,  as  Livy,  Suetonius.  Propins  is 
found  first  in  Caesar  as  a  preposition. 

23.  Propter.  Of  Place,  nea/r.  Of  Cause,  on  account  of;  very  com- 
mon in  early  and  classical  Latin,  but  avoided  by  many  authors,  notably 
Tacitus.  With  substantive  and  participle  it  appears  first  in  Varro  ; 
then  is  common  in  Livy,  and  later. 

24.  Secundum  [i.e.,  following].  Of  Place,  along  (Utus),  close  behind; 
very  rare  (C,  Fam.,  iv.  12, 1).  Of  Time,  immediately  after  ;  in  early 
Latin  and  Cicero,  common  in  Livy,  but  never  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Tacitus.  Of  Series,  next  to ;  in  Plautus  and  Cicero.  Of  Reference, 
according  to  ;  at  all  periods.     Secns  is  ante-classical  and  rare. 

25.  SnprS.  Of  Place,  above,  beyond  ;  so  Cicero  almost  exclusively. 
Of  Time,  beyond;  very  rare.  Of  Grade,  above.  Of  Authority,  in 
charge  of ;  Vitruvius  and  later. 

26.  Trans.    On  the  other  side,  beyond,  across  ;  only  in  Local  relations. 

27.  Ultra.  Of  Space  and  Measure,  on  that  side,  beyond.  Of  Time  ; 
only  in  late  Latin.  The  early  form  tils  is  very  rare  and  in  formulae,  as, 
Cis  Tiberim  et  nls  Tiberim.  In  late  Latin  tUtrS  supplants  praeter  almost 
wholly. 

28.  tfsque,  up  to,  is  found  once  in  Terence,  several  times  in  Cicero, 
and  occasionally  later,  with  the  Ace.  of  the  name  of  a  town.  With 
other  names  of  localities  it  appears  first  in  Livy. 

29.  Versus,  -ward.  As  a  preposition  it  first  appears  in  the  classical 
period  and  is  found  usually  with  names  of  Towns,  and  small  Islands  ; 
with  other  words  it  is  regularly  combined  with  the  prepositions  ad  (not 
in  Cicero)  or  in. 
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II.    Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Ablative. 

417.  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Ablative  are  a  (ab, 
aba),  absque,  coram,  cum,  de,  6  (ex),  prae,  pro,  sine,  tenius; 
rarely  Hne,  palam,  procul,  siiniiL 

1.  i  (ab,  abs).  Of  Place  Whence,  from,  especially  of  the  point  of 
departure  ;  so  in  phrases,  S  tergO,  S  capite,  etc.  Of  Cause,  from  (irfi) ; 
beginning  with  Livy.  Of  Agent,  by.  Of  Remote  Origin,  from.  Of 
Time,  from.  Of  Reference,  according  to,  after.  Of  Specification,  in 
(doleO  ab  ocnlls) ;  often  with  compound  verbs. 

NoTB.— The  form  before  vowels  and  h  is  always  ab ;  before  cousonants  usaally  S, 
thoagh  ab  is  not  imcommon  before  consonants  other  than  the  labials  b,  f,  p,  V,  and  ip 
frequent  before  1,  n,  r,  8,  and  i  ( j)  •  abs  is  foand  only  before  t6  and  in  the  combination 
absque.    Cicero  uses  abs  t6  in  his  early  writings,  but  prefers  S  t6  in  his  later  ones. 

2.  Absque  [i.e.,  ojf  ].  Without.  Peculiar  to  early  Latin,  where  it 
is  used  in  conditional  sentences  only.  Occasionally  in  later  Latin,  as, 
absque  sententiS  (Quint.,  vii.  2,  44),  for  praeter  sententiam. 

3.  COram.  Face  to  face  with,  in  the  presence  of ;  it  is  used  with  Per- 
sons only,  and  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  then  in  later  writers,  but  in 
general  it  is  rare  until  the  time  of  Tacitus,  who  uses  it  very  often  in 
the  Annals  and  always  postpones. 

4.  Cum.  With;  of  Accompaniment  in  the  widest  sense.  With 
Abl.  of  Manner  regularly  when  there  is  no  attributive  ;  often  when 
there  is  one.  Sometimes  it  is  used  of  mutual  action  :  Orfire  cum,  plead 
with  (Plautus),  etc, 

5.  D6.  Of  Place,  dovm  from,  and  then  from;  especially  with  com- 
pounds of  d6  and  ex.  Of  Source,  from;  with  verbs  of  Receiving  (actual 
and  mental).  Of  Origin ;  but  mainly  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Of 
Object,  concerning.  Of  Time ;  in  phrases  d6  nocte,  d6  die  (diem  d6  die, 
day  after  day).  Of  the  Whole  from  which  a  part  is  taken.  Of  Refer' 
ence,  according  to  (de  sententiS).    Of  Material ;  poetical  and  late. 

6.  £  (ex).  Of  Place,  out  of,  from.  Often  in  phraseological  usages, 
as  ex  parte,  partly ;  ez  asse,  and  the  like.  With  verbs  of  Receiving, 
from.  Of  Time,  from  ;  ez  tempore  is  phraseological.  Of  Origin,  from. 
Of  Reference,  according  to.  Of  Manner  ;  in  many  phrases,  as  ez 
aeque,  ex  Qrdine.  £  is  used  before  consonants  only,  ex  before  both 
vowels  and  consonants. 

7.  Fine  (or  £!nl).  Up  to  ;  found  in  Plautus  and  Cato,  then  not  un- 
til very  late  Latin.  With  the  Gen.  it  occurs  in  h.  Afr.  and  in  Sallust, 
Fr.;  then  not  until  Ovid  and  very  late  Latin. 

8.  Palam,  in  the  sense  of  cdram,  in  the  presence  of,  is  found  first  in 
Horace  and  Livy,  and  is  rare. 
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g.  Prae.  Of  Place,  in  front  of;  with  verbs  of  Motion  only,  in  clas- 
sical Latin.  In  early  Latin  in  the  phrase  prae  manlL,  at  hcmd.  Of  the 
Preventive  Cause,  for  ;  with  negatives  only,  in  and  after  the  classical 
period  ;  in  early  Latin,  also  in  positive  sentences.  Of  Comparison,  in 
comparison  urith  ;  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

10.  Pr5.  Of  Place,  before;  not  in  early  Latin,  but  found  first  in 
the  classical  period,  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  combinations,  as 
pro  rOstrls,  castrls,  aede,  vSllQ,  etc.,  and  means  before  and  on.  In  behalf 
of;  not  cited  for  early  Latin.  Instead  of ;  very  common  at  all  periods. 
In  proportion  to;  at  all  periods.     Qnam  pr5;  found  first  in  LrvY. 

11.  "Proovilf  far  from,  is  poetical,  arid  begins  in  prose  with  LiVY.  In 
classical  Latin  prose  always  with  ab. 

12.  Simul,  in  the  sense  of  oum,  belongs  to  poetry  and  Tacitus  (Ann,, 
III,  64). 

13.  Sine,  without,  is  opposed  to  cum. 

14.  Tenus,  to  the  extent  of  Of  Space  (actual  and  transferred),  as 
far  as.  It  is  found  occasionally  with  the  Gen.,  but  almost  wholly 
with  PL,  and  perhaps  but  once  in  Cicero  {Arat.,  83) ;  otherwise  it  be- 
longs to  poetry,  making  its  first  appearance  in  prose  in  Cicero  {Dei., 
13, 36)  and  Livv.  It  occurs  with  the  Ace.  in  late  Latin.  Tenni  is  al- 
ways postponed. 

III.   Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Accusative 

and   Ablative. 

418.  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  and  Ab- 
lative are  in,  sub,  sabter,  super. 

1.  In  (the  forms  endo,  indu,  are  early  and  rare),  (a)  With  Accusative : 
Of  Place,  i7ito,  into  the  midst  of.  Of  Disposition  and  Direction, 
towards.  Of  Time,  into  (xnoltam  noctem),  for  (diem,  xnaltOs  annOs,  poste- 
mm).  Of  Purpose  or  Destination,  for  ;  mostly  post-classical.  Of  Man- 
ner, in,  after.  Phraseological] y  with  neuter  adjectives  :  in  dfiterins,  for 
the  ivorse  ;  but  mainly  post-classical.     With  Distributives,  to,  among, 

(b)  With  Ablative:  Of  Place,  in,  on.  Of  Time,  mthin.  Of  Refer- 
ence, in  the  case  of,  in  regard  to,  in  the  matter  of.  Of  Condition,  in 
(armla).  Li  many  phrases,  especially  with  neuter  adjectives,  ininoertO, 
dubiS,  integrQ,  ambig^Q,  etc. 

2.  Sub.  {a)  With  Accusative  :  Of  Place  Whither,  under.  Of  Time 
Approacliing,  about  (noctem,  vespemm) :  just  Past,  immediately  after. 
Of  Condition,  under  (sub  potest&tem  redigl). 

(h)  With  Ablative  :  Of  Place  Where,  under;  also  in  phrases,  sub 
armls,  etc.  Of  Time  When,  about ;  rare,  and  first  in  Caesar.  Of  Posi- 
tion, under  (rCge,  ifLdice,  etc.).  Of  Condition,  under  (eS  condiciOne) ;  first 
in  LiVY. 

18 
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3.  Subter.  (a)  With  Accusative  ;  rare,  and  locally  equal  to  sub. 

(b)  With  the  Ablative  ;  more  rare  and  almost  wholly  poetical  (Catui«- 
Lus  and  Vergil).  Cf.  C,  Tusc,  v.  i,  4,  which  may  be  Ace.  SubtUB 
occurs  only  in  Vitr.,  iv.  2,  5,  and  then  with  the  Accusative. 

4.  Super,  (a)  With  Accusative  but  once  before  the  classical  time  : 
Of  Place,  ove?',  above.  Of  Time,  dwring ;  found  first  in  Pliny,  Epp. 
Metaphorically  of  Degree,  beyond  (super  modnm) ;  post-classical. 

(&)  With  the  Ablative  :  Of  Space,  above.  Of  Time,  during  (not 
until  the  Augustan  poets).  Metaphorically  =  praeter ;  very  rare  : 
=  de,  concerning ;  colloquial ;  hence  in  Plautus,  Cato,  Cicero's  Let- 
ters {ad  Att.),  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy;  but  uncommon. 

INFINITIVE. 
The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive. 

419.  The  Infinitive  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  verb. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  diflfers  from  a  verbal  substantive  in  that  it  retains  the  adver- 
bial attribute,  the  designations  of  voice  and  time,  and  the  regimen  of  the  verb  : 

AmSre,  to  love ;  valdS  axnare,  to  love  hugely ;  amfirl,  to  be  loved ;  amSvisse,  to 
have  loved ;  amSre  aliquem,  to  love  a  man ;  nocSre  alicul)  to  hurt  a  man. 

But  the  great  claim  of  the  Infinitive  to  be  considered  a  verb  lies  in  the  involution  of 
predicate  and  subject.  Like  the  finite  verb,  the  Infinitive  involves  predicate  and  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  subj.  is  indefinite  and  the  predication  is  dependent. 

420.  The  Infinitive,  when  it  stands  alone,  involves  an  in- 
definite Accusative  Subject,  and  the  Predicate  of  that  Sub- 
ject is,  of  course,  in  the  Accusative  Case. 

Begem  esse,  to  be  king.  Bonom  esse,  to  be  good.  Compare  quid  stnltins 
qoam  aliquem  eS  sibl  placSre  quod  ipse  n5n  fScit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  74, 17 ;  what 

m 

is  more  foolish  than  for  a  man  to  {that  a  man  should)  pride  himself  on 
what  he  has  not  done  himself. 

So  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  : 

AmatfLnim  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 

NoTB.— On  the  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  by  Attraction,  see  628. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  nature,  the  Infinitive  may  be  used  as 
a  substantive  or  as  a  verb. 

421.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  regularly  in 
two  cases  only — Nominative  and  Accusative.  In  the  other 
cases  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Gerund  and  the  Ablative 
Supine. 

NoTEH.—l.  TrAO^of  tl)e  original  Dut.  (or  Loc.)  nature  of  the  Infinitive  are  still 
apparent  iu  umuy  coustnictionu,  which  are,  however,  uio&\I>f  yoeUoai  \ 
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(a)  With  verbe  of  Motion  in  early  Latin  and  the  later  poets,  when  ut,  ad  with 
Gerundive  or  Sup.  is  to  be  expected. 

Abilt  aedem  vlsere  Minervae,  Pl.,  S.,900 ;  she  went  away  to  visit  the  temple 
qf  Minerva.  Semper  in  dceanum  mittit  ni6  quaerere  gemmSs,  Prop.,  n.  (in.)  16 
(8),  17 ;  afie  is  always  sending  me  to  the  Ocean  to  look  for  {in  quest  of)  j>earis. 

(6)  With  verbs  of  Givmg,  Rendering,  and  the  like,  in  early  Latin  and  the  poets,  where 
the  Ace.  of  the  Gerundive  is  to  be  expected.  Classical  is  the  use  of  bibere  only,  in  this 
way.    (The  old  form  biber  points  to  the  effacement  of  the  final  sense  of  this  Inf.) 

lovl  bibere  ministrfire)  Qf.  C,  Tu«c.,  i.  26.  Qnem  vimm  aut  hSrOa  lyrS  vel 
Scrl  tIbiS  stlmSs  celebrfire,  ClI0 1  H.,  0.,  1. 12, 1.  Different,  of  course,  are  cases 
like  dl  tibi  posse  tuOs  tribnant  defendere  semper,  Ov.,  TV.,  m.  5, 21,  where  posse 
defendere  is  felt  us  potestStem  defendendl. 

(c)  With  many  adjectives  where  the  Sup.  in  fl,  or  some  construction  of  Purpose,  is  to 
be  expected. 

In  early  Latin  the  adjectives  are  parSttlS)  cQnsu6ttL8)  defesstlS.  But  this  usage  is 
widely  extended  by  the  Augustan  poets  Vergil  and  Horace,  and  later. 

It  is  confined  principally,  however,  to  adjectives  of  capability^  cUnlity,  necessity^  etc.^ 
and  adjectives  like  facilis  (with  act.  as  well  as  pass.  Inf.,  first  in  Prop.),  difficilis,  and 
the  like :  BOma  capl  facilis,  Lucan,  ii.  656.  Note  the  strange  usage  dissentXre 
manifSstns,  Tag.,  Ann..,  11.  57, 4,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Inf.  may  take  an  adj.  attribute,  but  in  classical  prose  this  is  limited  to  ip- 
snm,  hOc  ipsnm,  and  tOtnm  hOc : 

VIvere  ipsum  tnrpe  est  nQbls,  living  itself  is  a  disgrace  to  us,  Qnibusdam 
tOtum  hOo  displicet  pbilosophSrl  (280,  i,  a). 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

422.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  Subject,  is  treated  as  a  neuter 

substantive. 

Incipere  multO  est  quam  inpetrSre  facilius,  Pl.,  Poen.,  974  ;  hegimiing 
is  much  easier  {work)  than  imnning.  Miserum  est  dfiturbfirl  forttlnis 
omnibus,  C. ,  Quinct. ,  31,  95 ;  t7  is  wretched  to  find  one's  self  turned  rudely 
out  of  all  one^s  forttmes,  NOn  tarn  tnrpe  fnit  vincI  qnam  contendisse  de- 
cOmm  est,  Ov.,  Jf.,  ix.  6  (280,  2,  a). 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  grew  out  of  its  use  as  an  obj.,  but  the 
original  Dat.  (Loc.)  sense  was  lost  to  the  consciousness  just  as  the  prepositional  sense 
of  our  own  to  is  lost  when  our  Inf.  becomes  a  subj. ;  as  in,  to  err  is  humane  to  forgive 
dii-ine.  No  Roman  felt  tnrpe  fuit  vincI,  as,  there  was  disgrace  in  being  beaten  ; 
bonum  est  legere  was  to  him  another  bona  est  iSctiO  (see  Priscian,  408, 27). 

2.  The  substantives  used  as  predicates  are  not  common  in  early  Latin.  LnbldO  est 
is  confined  to  Plautus.  Stnltitia  est,  cOnsilinm  est,  and  tempns  est  are  universal. 
Cicero  introduces  the  not  uncommon  mOs  est,  and  many  others  with  est,  as  :  cOn- 
snfittidS  (-inis),  vitinm,  ifLs,  fas,  nefSs,  facinns,  fatnm,  capnt,  r6s  (Caesar), 
opus,  mtinns,  officium,  onus,  sapientia,  and  a  few  otliers.  istill  more  are  found 
later.  Many  of  these  also  take  ut ;  so  officium  always  in  comedy  (except  Tbr.,  And.^ 
331). 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  are  used  as  predicates  in  great  variety.  Ciceronian  are  certius 
(quam),  cQnsentaneum,  falsum,  incrSdibile,  integrum,  glSriOsum,  mSius 
(quam),  mirum,  novom,  optimum,  rfictum,  singulare,  tritum,  v6rlsimile, 
V6rum.  Most  of  them,  however,  but  once.  Some  of  these  also  take  ut,  but  not  often 
in  good  prose. 
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4.  In  early  Latin  many  impersonal  verbs  are  used  as  predicates.  Classical  Latin 
retains  most  of  them,  but  drops  condecet,  dispudet,  subolet,  and  adds  some,  such 
as  paenitet,  dCdecet,  displicet,  prOdest,  obest,  attinet.    Others  come  in  later. 

Some,  such  as  oportet,  also  take  ut  or  the  simple  Subjv.    Noteworthy  is  est,  itis pos- 
tiNe^  found  first  in  Varro  and  Lucr.,  then  not  till  Verg.  and  Hor.,  and  never  common. 

5.  Certain  abstract  phrases,  whose  meanings  arc  alcin  to  the  words  already  men- 
tioned, take  the  Inf.  as  a  subject.  So  especially  predicate  Genitives,  as  C5nsa6t1idini8 
and  xnOris ;  or  combinations  like  quid  negOtil,  nihil  neg5til  est ;  predicate  Datives 
such  as  cordi  est,  ctlrae  est,  both  unclassiciil ;  or  phrases,  as  operae  pretium,  in 
animO  esse,  in  mentem  venire,  of  which  the  last  two  were  introduced  by  Cicero. 

The  Infinitive  as  an  Object. 

423.  I.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  Object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation,  commonly  known  as  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

These  Verbs  help  the  Infinitive  into  existence. 

2.  Such  verbs  denote  Will,  Power,  Duty,  Habit,  Inclination,  Re- 
solve, Continuance,  End,  and  the  like,  with  their  opposites. 

Smorl  capi5,  Ter.,  Ileaut.,  971 ;  I  want  to  die.  [Cats]  esse  qoam  vidSrI 
bonns  mftiebat,  S.,  C,  54,  5  ;  Cato  preferred  being  (good)  to  seeming 
good.  Sed  precor  ut  possim  tatius  esse  miser,  Ov.,  TV.,  v.  2,  78  ;  but  1 
pray  that  I  may  be  more  safely  ivretched.  Vincere  scis,  Hannibal ;  Victo- 
ria titi  nescis,  L.,xxii.  51  ;  how  to  win  victory,  you  know,  Hannibal; 
how  to  make  use  of  victory,  you  know  not.  Qui  morl  didicit,  servlre  de- 
didicit.  Sen.,  E.M.,  26,  10  ;  he  who  has  learned  to  die  has  u/nlearned  to 
be  a  slave.  Maledictis  dfiterrfire  n6  scrlbat  parat,  Ter.,  Ph.,  3  ;  he  is 
preparing  (trying)  to  frighten  (him)  from  ivriting,  by  abuse.  Qui  men- 
tin  solet,  peierare  cOnsufivit,  C,  Rose. Com.,  16,  46  ;  he  who  is  wont  to  lie 
is  accustomed  to  swear  falsely.  Vulnera  quae  fficit  dSbuit  ipse  pati,  Ov., 
Am,,  II.  3,  4  ;  the  umunds  he  gave  he  should  himself  have  suffered. 
Vereor  laudare  praesentem,  C,  iV^.D.,  i.  21,  58  ;  I  feel  a  delicacy  about 
praising  a  man  to  his  face.  BeiigiSnum  anjunum  nOdls  exsolvere  porgO, 
Lucr.,  i.  932;  /  go  on  to  loose  the  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  superstitious 
creeds.  TuS  quod  nil  refert,  percontSrI  dSsinSs,  Ter.,  Hec,  810  ;  cease  to 
inquire  what  matters  fiaught  to  you. 

So  habeQ,  /  have  (it  in  my  power). 

Tantum  habeO  pollic6rI  m6  tibi  cumulSte  satisfactfUrum,  C,  Fam.,  i.  5 a, 
3  ;  so  much  I  can  promise,  that  I  will  give  you  abu7idant  satisfaction. 

Notes. — 1.  The  original  force  of  the  Inf.  is,  in  most  of  these  constructions,  hard  to 
determine,  and  was  certainly  not  felt  by  the  Romans  themselves.  In  many  cases  the 
Inf.  seems  to  have  been  used  because  the  governing  word  or  phrase  was  felt  to  be  more 
or  less  equivalent  to  a  Verb  of  Creation. 

2.  The  principal  verbs,  construed  thus  with  the  Inf.,  are  as  follows  : 
;;?//,'  veUe,  mSlIe,  nOlle,  cupere,  optSre  (rare,  except  in  passive),  petere,  pOstu- 
Mre,  avSre,  audSre,  dSalder&re  (first  iu  (jic),  i^xoAgeatlre^  gestire,  ftrdOro, 
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metnere  (ante-clase.),  verSrI,  tini6re,  formldSre  (ante-class.),  reformldfire,  hor- 
r6re,  horrSscere,  hortSrI  aud  compound^*,  monfire  and  compounds,  suSdfire  (first 
in  Cic),  persuSdere,  iubSre,  imperfire,  praecipere,  cOgere,  permittere  (once  in 
Cic,  then  later),  concSdere  (first  in  Cic),  cllrSre  (not  in  Cabs.,  Sall.,  Livy),  vetfirO) 
recfLsSre  (first  in  Cic),  mittere,  omittere,  intermittere,  cunctSrI,  cfissfire, 
xnorSrl,  dubitare,  gravSrI,  prohibere,  impedire,  d6terr6re. 

Power :  posse,  quire,  nequire,  sustinere  (first  in  Cic),  val6re  (first  in  Cic.)« 
poliere  (first  in  Cic),  habere  (rare,  except  in  Cic),  scire,  nesclre. 

Duty :  dfibere,  necesse  habeQ. 

EoJb/U :  assuGscere,  assuefocere  (first  in  Cic),  cOnsufiscere,  solfire. 

Inclination :  oOnSrI  (only  with  Inf.),  studSre,  contendere,  intendere  (Cabs.), 
labOrSre  (always  with  neg.  in  Cic),  mOlIrl  (rare),  aggredl,  ingredl,  adorlrl,  nitl 
(first  in  Cabs.),  6nltl  (ante-class,  and  post-class.),  quaerere  (first  in  Cic),  temptfire 
(first  in  HiRTius). 

Hesolve :  cOgitSre,  meditSrl,  memini  (mostly  poet.),  parSre,  statuere  (first  in 
Cic),  cOnstituere  (first  in  Tbr.),  dScemere  (not  class,  in  pass.),  itldicSre  (first  in 
Cic),  dfistinSre  (first  in  Cabs.),  certom  est,  dellberStnm  est,  prOpositum  est 

(first  in  Cic). 

Continuance :  stSre  (first  in  Cic),  InstSre,  perstfire  (once  in  Cic,  then  late),  per- 
sevSrSre  (first  in  Cic),  propwSre  (only  word  used  in  early  Latin),  fSstlnSre  (first  in 
Cic),  mStllrSre  (first  in  Cic). 

Beginning  and  End :  coepi,  incipere  (first  in  Cic),  ezOrdlrl,  pergere,  dSsinere. 
Poets  are  free  in  using  the  Inf.  after  other  verbs. 

3.  Notice  that  coepI,  /  have  begun,  and  dSsinO,  /  cease,  are  used  in  Pf .  pass,  with 
passive  Infinitives,  in  early  Latin,  Cicbro,  Caesar,  always ;  later  the  construction 
varies,  and  Tacitus  does  not  observe  the  rule. 

BellO  Ath6ni6ns68  undique  premi  sunt  coepti,  Nbf.,  xm.  3,  l ;  the  Athenians 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  war  on  (from)  aU  sides.  Veterfis  OrStiOnSs  legl  snnt 
dfisitae,  C,  Br.,  32, 12S;  theold  speeches  have  ceased  to  be  read. 

When  the  passives  are  really  reflexives  or  neuter,  the  active  forms  may  be  used. 

4.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  take  ut  as  well  as  the  Infinitive.  So  regularly  optO,  1 
choose,  in  classical  prose. 

6.  Verbs  which  denote  Hope,  Promise,  and  Threat  are  treated  as  verbs  of  Saying  and 
Thinking  (530),  but  also  occasionally  as  in  English  : 

SpSrant  s6  mSzimom  frflctam  esse  captHrOs,  C,  Lael.,  21, 79  ;  fhey  hope  that 
they  will  derive  great  advantage.  SabmptGram  pallamprOmlsit  tibi,  Pl.,  Asin., 
930 ;  he  promised  to  steal  the  mantle  from  you. 

6.  DoceQ,  I  teach,  iubeO,  Ibid,  vetO,  I  forbid,  sinO,  I  let,  take  the  Inf.  as  a  Second 
Accusative  (339) : 

(Dionysius)  n6  coUom  tOnsQrl  committeret  tondSre  flliSs  suSs  docnit,  C, 
Tusc,  V.  20, 58 ;  Dionysius,  to  keep  from  trusting  his  neck  to  a  barb€?\  taught  his 
daughters  to  shave  (taught  them  shaving).  Ipse  inbet  mortis  t6  meminisse  dens. 
Mart.,  ii.  59  (376).  Vltae  snmma  brevis  spem  nOs  vetat  inchofire  longam,  u., 
0..  I.  4, 15  ;  life's  brief  sum  forbids  us  open  (a)  long  (account  with)  Ivope.  Nen  sinfis 
MfidOs  eqnitSre  innltOs,  H.,  O.,  i.  a,  51 ;  noar  let  the  Median  ride  and  ride  unpunished. 


The  Infinitive  as  a  Predicate. 

424.     The  Infinitive,  as  a  verbal  substantive,  may  be  used 
as  a  Predicate  after  the  copula  esse,  to  be,  and  the  like. 

DoctO  homini  et  6mdlt0  vivere  est  cOgitSre,  C,  Tmc.j  y.  38,  111  ;  /o  a 

learned  and  cultivated  man  to  live  is  to  think. 
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GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE. 

425.  The  other  cases  of  the  Infinitive  are  supplied  by  the 
Gerund.  With  Prepositions,  the  Gerund,  and  not  the  Infin- 
itive, is  employed. 

N.  Legere  difficile  est,  reading  {to  read)  is  hard  to  do. 
G.  Ars  legendl,  the  a/rt  of  reading, 

Puer  studiOeas  est  legendl,  the  hoy  is  zealous  of  reading. 
D.  Puer  operam  dat  legends,  the  hoy  devotes  himself  to  reading. 
Ac.  Puer  cupit  legere,  the  hoy  is  desirous  to  read. 

Puer  prGpensns  est  ad  legendnm,  the  hoy  has  a  hent  toward  reading. 
Ab.  Puer  disoit  legends,  the  hoy  learns  hy  reading. 

Note.— Of  course  the  Inf.  may  be  quoted  as  an  abstract  notion,  a  form  of  the  verb  : 
Multtun  interest  inter  "  dare  "  et "  accipere,'*  iSen.,  Ben.^  5, 10 ;  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  ''''Give  "  and  ".Beccice." 

426.  As  a  verbal  form,  the  Gerund,  like  the  Infinitive, 
takes  the  same  case  as  the  verb. 

Homines  ad  deOs  nfQlS  r6  propins  accMunt,  quam  saltltem  hominibos 
dand5,  C,  lAg.,  12,  38  ;  men  draw  nearer  to  the  gods  by  nothing  so 
much  as  hy  hringing  deliverance  to  their  fellow-men. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Gerund  is  the  substantive  of  the  Gerundive  (261,  n.  1).  The  most 
plausible  theory  connects  the  forms  in  -ndu-  with  those  in  -nt-  (Pr.  Part,  active)  as  being 
verbal  nouns  originally  without  any  distinction  of  voice.  The  signification  of  necessity 
comes  mainly  from  the  use  as  a  predicate,  i.e.,  through  the  characteristic  idea.  Thus, 
fie  who  is  being  loved^  implies  he  wJvo  is  of  a  character  to  be  loved  (qui  amStnr),  and 
ihen  he  who  should  be  loved. 

The  Gerundive  is  passive :  the  Gerund,  like  other  verbal  nouns  (363),  is  theoretically 
active  or  passive,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  I*ractically,  however,  the  passive 
signification  of  the  Gerund  is  rare. 

lugortha  ad  imperandom  (=  ut  el  imperSrStur,  perhaps  an  old  military  form- 
ula) Tisidium  vocSbStur,  Cf.S.,  lug.,  62, 8. 

2.  Cierundive  and  Pf .  Part,  passive  are  often  translated  alike ;  but  in  the  one  case  the 
action  is  progressive  or  prospective,  in  the  other  it  is  completed. 

Gaesare  interficiendQ  BrfLtus  et  Gassius  patriae  UbertStfim  restituere  cO- 
nStl  sunt;  by  the  murder  of  Caesar  (by  murdering  Caesar\  Brutus  and  Cassius 
endeavored  to  restore  their  country^ s  freedom  to  her.  Caesare  interfectS,  BrQtus  et 
Gassins  patriae  UbertStem  nSn  restituSrunt ;  by  murdering  Caesar,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  did  not  restore  their  country'' s freedom  to  her. 

427.  Gerundive  for  Gerund. — Instead  of  the  Gerund, 

with  an  Accusative  Object,  the  object  is  generally  put  in  the 

case  of  the  Gerund,  with  the  Gerundive  as  an  Attribute. 

G.     Placandl  Del,   of  appeasing  Qod. 
D.     PlacandO  DeO,  for  appeasing  Ood. 
Ab.  PiScandG  DeO,  by  appeasing  Qod, 
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In  model  prose  this  construction  is  invariably  employed  with  Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad  plScandOe  DeOs,  for  appeasing  the  gods  (C,  Cat.,  m.  8,  20). 
In  plScandlB  Dils,  in  appeasing  the  gods. 

Notes.— 1.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gerand  and  the  Ge- 
rundive form.  They  are  often  used  side  by  side,  where  there  can  be  no  difference  (L., 
XXI.  5, 5  ;  xxY.  40, 6  ;  xxvm.  37, 1 ;  xxxi.  26, 6).  The  preference  for  the  Gerundive  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  use  of  the  Pf .  Part.  pass,  in  preference  to  an  Abstract  Substantive 
(360,  R.  2). 

2.  The  impersonal  Gerundive  is  found  with  an  Ace.  obj.  once  in  Plautus  (agitan- 
dumst  yigilias,  Trin.,  869),  and  occasionally  elsewhere  in  early  Latin  (principally 
Yabbo)  ;  very  rarely  in  Cicero  and  for  special  reasons  (Cat.  if.,  a,  6)  ;  here  and  there 
later  (not  in  Caesar,  Horace,  Ovid,  and,  perhaps,  Livt). 

AetemSs  quoniam  poenSs  in  morte  timendumst,  Lucr.,i.  m ;  since  we  must 
fear  eternal  punishments  in  death. 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  not  attracted :  aliqnid  fociendl  ratiOj 
C,  Inv.,  1. 25, 36  ;  method  of  doing  something.  CnpiditSs  pltLni  habendl,  greed  for 
having  more.  But  when  the  neuter  adjective  has  become  a  substantive  (204,  n.  a),  the 
Gerundive  form  may  be  used  :  cupiditSs  v6rl  videndl,  C,  Fin.,,  n.  14, 46  ;  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  truth. 

4.  The  Gerundive  with  personal  constraction  can  be  formed  only  from  Transitive 
Verbs,  like  other  passives  (217).  Hence  the  impersonal  form  must  be  used  for  all  verbs 
that  do  not  take  the  Ace,  but  with  such  verbs  prepoeitionB  are  rarely  found. 

Ad  nSn  pSrendum  senStuI,  L.,  xlii.  9  ;  for  not  obeying  the  senate, 

5.  But  the  Gerundives  from  tltor,  fraor,  fangor,  potior,  vescor  (407)  have  the  per- 
sonal construction,  but  usually  only  in  the  oblique  cases  (C,  Fin.^  i.  x,  3,  is  an  excep- 
tion), as  a  remnant  of  theh:  original  usage.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  use  still 
more  forms  hi  the  same  way,  as  laetandoB,  dolendoB,  medendns,  paenitendnB,  etc, 
Cicero  also  shows  single  instances  of  glOriandns,  disserendoS)  respondendiu. 

6.  The  use  of  the  Nom.  of  the  Gerundive  follows  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Nomina- 
tive. 

Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

428.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
chiefly  after  substantives  and  adjectives  which  require  a  com- 
plement : 

Sapientia  ars  vlvendl  patanda  est,  C,  Fin.,  1. 13,  42  ;  philosophy  is  to 
he  considered  the  art  of  living.  Et  propter  vltam  vlvendl  perdere  cansSs, 
Juv. ,  VIII.  84 ;  and  on  account  of  life,  to  lose  the  reasons  for  living.  Saa» 
caque  garrulitSB  studiumque  immSne  loquendl,  Ov.,  M.,  v.  678 ;  amd  hoarse 
chatfiness,  and  a  monstrous  love  of  talking.  Trlste  est  nQmen  ipsom  ea- 
rendl,  C,  Tusc,  i.  36,  87;  dismal  is  tlis  mere  word  "  carSre  "  {go  vdthout). 
N5n  est  placandl  sp6s  mihi  nWa  Del,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  8,  22  ;  J  am  not  vnth- 
out  hope  of  appeasing  Ood,  IgnQrant  cnpidi  maledlcendl  plfls  invidiam 
quam  convlciam  posse,  Quint.,  vi.  2, 16  ;  those  who  are  eager  to  abuse 
know  not  that  e^ivy  has  more  power  than  billingsgate,  (Titns)  eqnitandl 
perltissimus  fait,  Suet.,  Tit.,  2  ;  Titus  was  exceedingly  skilful  in  rid- 
ing.   Neater  suX  prQtegendX  corporis  memoi  ^onX^  \a.>\v^^^\  'nA>^^^^><iit 
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thought  of  shielding  his  own  body.  Qui  hic  mOe  obsidendl  viSs  et  yirOs 
alifinOs  appellandl  1  L. ,  xxxiv.  2,  9  ;  what  sort  of  way  is  this  of  hlockitig 
up  the  streets  and  calling  upon  other  women's  husbands  9  Samma  flfl- 
dendl  occasiOst  mihi  nunc  senfis,  Ter.,  Ph.^  885 ;  /  have  a  tip-top  chance 
to  fool  the  old  chaps  now. 

Remarks. — i.  As  mel,  tul,  snl,  nostrl,  vestrl,  are,  in  their  origin, 
neuter  singulars,  from  meom,  my  being,  tnnm,  thy  being,  sunm,  one's 
being,  etc,  the  Gerundive  is  put  in  the  same  form  :  cOnservandl  sol,  of 
preserving  themselves;  vestrl  adhortandl,  of  exhorting  you;  and  no 
regard  is  had  to  number  or  gender. 

CQpia  plScandl  sit  modo  parva  tnl,  Ov.,  Her,,  20,  74  ;  let  (me)  only  have 
a  slight  chance  of  trying  to  appease  you  (feminine). 

2.  The  Gen.  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  very  commonly 
with  caiuS,  less  often  with  grStiS)  and  rarely  with  (antiquated)  ergO, 
on  account  of,  to  express  Design  :  Dissimnlandl  oausS  in  senStnni  vfinit, 
S.,  (7.,  31,  53;  Ae  came  into  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  dissimulation. 

The  Gen.  alone  in  this  final  sense  is  found  once  in  Terence,  several 
times  in  Sallust,  occasionally  later,  especially  in  Tacitus. 

(Lepidus  arma)  c6pit  llbertstis  subvortnndae,  S.,  Phil.Fr.,  10;  Lepidus 
took  up  arms  as  a  matter  of  (for  the  purpose  of)  svhverting  freedom. 

More  commonly  ad,  rarely  ob.    See  482. 

Esse  with  this  Gen.  may  be  translated  by  serve  to  ;  this  is  occasional 
in  Cicero  ;  see  366,  429,  i. 

Omnia  discrlmina  tSlia  concordiae  minuendae  [sunt],  L.,  xxxiv.  54,  5  ; 
all  such  distinctions  are  matters  of  {belong  to)  the  diminishing  of  con- 
cord (serve  to  diminish  concord).  Compare  Caes.,  B.  (?.,  v.  8, 6:  [nSvSs] 
qnas  suX  quisque  commodi  fBcerat,  ships  which  each  one  had  (had)  made 
(as  a  matter)  of  personal  convenience. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin,  in  Cicero  (early  works,  Pkili2)pics  and  phlloeophical 
writings),  then  in  later  authors,  we  find  occasionally  a  Gen.  Sing,  of  the  Gerund,  fol- 
lowed by  a  substantive  in  the  Plural.  Here  it  is  better  to  conceive  the  second  Gen.  as 
objectively  dependent  upon  the  Gerund  form. 

Agitur  utrom  AntSniO  facnlt&s  detnr  agrOmm  sols  latrOnibns  condO- 
nandl,  C,  PA.,  v.  3, 6  ;  ^  qaestion  is  whether  Antony  shall  receive  the  power  qf  giving 
away  (of)  lands  to  his  pet  highwaymen. 

2.  FSs  est,  nefSs  est,  ifls  est,  fStum  est,  cOpia  est,  ratiS  est,  consilium  est, 
consilium  capere,  consilium  inire,  and  a  few  others,  have  often  the  Inf.  where  the 
Gerund  might  be  expected.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  meaning ;  thus  tem- 
pos, with  Gerund,  the  proper  time  (season),  with  Inf.,  high  time. 

The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  extend  this  nsage  of  the  Infinitive. 

3.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  poets  is  the  construction  of  the  adj.  or  subst.  like  the 
cognate  verb  with  the  Inf.,  instead  of  with  the  Gen.  of  the  Gerund.  (At)  sOcllra  qaiOs 
et  nescia  fallere  (=  quae  nesdat  follere)  vita,  Vm  &Mn.467 ;  quiet  without  a 
car€y  and  a  life  that  knoweth  not  how  to  disappoint  (ignorant  qf  disappointment). 

Later  prose  is  more  careful  in  this  matter. 

/.  7!&e  Gen.  of  Gerund,  depending  upon  a  verb,  is  rare  and  Tacitean  (Ann.,  n.  43). 
Tacitus  mIbo  UBea  the  appositional  Crerund  witYi  a  &xi\)&t&iLtlval  neuter  (Ann.,  zin.  a6). 
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5.  Some  Babstantiyes,  like  aactor,  dux,  may  have  a  Dat.  inetead  of  a  Gen.;  Lit.,  i. 
83 :  me  AlbSnl  gerendO  bellO  ducem  creSvftre. 

Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

429.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
chiefly  after  words  that  denote  Fitness  and  Function. 

1.  Tiie  usage  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  and  begins  with  a  few  verbs 
and  phrases  :  esse  (=  parem  esse),  to  be  equal  to  ;  praeesse  and  praeficere, 
to  he  {put)  in  charge  of;  studfire  and  operam  addere,  labOrem  impertire,  to 
give  one's  attention  to;  then  it  is  used  with  a  few  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives to  give  the  object  for  which,  and  with  names  of  Boards. 

SolvendQ  clvitst6s  nOn  erant,  Cf.  C,  Fam.,  in.  8, 2  ;  tJie  commtmities 
were  not  equal  to  (ready  for)  paymcnt{were  not  solvent).  [Sapiens]  ylres 
su&s  nSvit,  scit  s6  esse  onerl  ferendO,  Sen.,  J^.Jf.,  71,  26  ;  the  loise  man  is 
acquainted  with  his  own  strength  ;  he  hnows  that  he  is  (equal)  to  hear- 
ing the  burden. 

So  comitia  decemvirls  creandls  (C,  Xe^.^^r.,2, 8) ;  triumvir  colQnils 
dedacendls  (S.,  Iug.,/\2)  ;  reliqua  tempera  dfimetendls  frtLctibns  accommO' 
dsta  sunt,  C,  Gat.M.y  ig,  70. 

2.  Classical  Latin  requires  ad  with  the  Ace,  but  from  Livy  on  the 
use  of  this  Dat.  spreads,  and  it  is  found  regularly  after  words  which 
imply  Capacity  and  Adaptation.  It  is  found  also  technically  with  verbs 
of  Decreeing  and  Appointing,  to  give  the  Purpose. 

Aqua  nitrOsa  fltilis  est  bibendQ,  Cf.  Plin.,  N.H.,  xxxi.  32,  59;  alkaline 
water  is  good  for  drinkiiig  {to  drinh).  LIgpium  aridum  mfiteria  est  idOnea 
filiciendls  Ignibus,  Cf.  Sen.,  N.Q.^  ii.  22, 1  ;  dry  wood  is  a  fit  substance 
for  striking  fire  {drawing  out  sparks).  Beferundae  ego  habeO  linguam 
nStam  gratiae,  Pu,  Pers,,  428  ;  /  have  a  tongue  that's  bom  for  showing 
thankfulness. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  the  uae  of  this  Dat.  is  very  restricted,  it  being  found 
principally  after  studSre ;  operam  dare,  or  stLmere  (both  revived  by  Livt)  ;  finem 
(or  modum)  facere ;  and  a  few  adjectival  forms.  Of  the  latter,  Cicero  uses  only  ac- 
commodatus,  C'aesar  only  pSr. 

2.  Hare  and  unclassical  is  the  Ace.  in  dependence  upon  a  Dat.  of  the  Oenmd. 

Epidicum  operam  quaerendO  dabO,  Pl.,  Ep.^  605. 

Accusative  of  the  Gerundive. 

430.  The  Gerundive  is  used  in  the  Accusative  of  the  Ob- 
ject to  be  Effected,  after  such  verbs  as  Giving  and  Taking, 
Sending  and  Leaving,  Letting,  Contracting,  and  Undertak- 
ing.    (Factitive  Predicate.) 

DXvitI  bominl  id  aurum  servandum  dedit,  Vh^  B.^z'h^  \  ^  ^o.-\^<t  t\voX 
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gold  to  a  rich  man  to  keep.  ConOn  xnfirOe  refidendOe  ctLrat,  Nep.,  ix.  4, 6^ 
Conon  has  the  walls  rebuilt.  Patriam  dlripiendani  rellqaimiu,  C,  Fam,^ 
XVI.  12,  1  ;  we  have  left  our  country  to  he  plu/ndered,  [Carvilius]  aedem 
fiociendaiii  locSvit,  L.,  x.  46, 14 ;  Carvilius  let  the  (contract  of)  building 
the  temple. 

Of  course,  the  passive  form  has  the  Nominative  : 

Fllias  PhilippI  DemfitriuB  ad  patrem  redOcendiui  16gStl8  datni  est,  L.. 
XXXVI.  35, 13  ;  tJie  son  of  Philip,  Demetrius^  was  given  to  the  envoys  to 
be  taken  ba>ck  to  his  father. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latiii  shows  with  this  constniction  dare,  condtlcere,  locSre, 
rogSre,  petere,  habfire,  prSpInSre.  classical  Latin  gives  ap  rogare,  petere,  propl- 
nSre,  bat  adds  others,  as  trSdere,  obicere,  concfidere,  committere,  cGrfire,  relin- 
quere,  prOpOnere.  Livt  introdaces  suscipere.  The  use  of  ad  in  place  of  the  simple 
Ace.  is  not  common. 

[Caesar]  oppidum  ad  dlripiendum  mllitibns  concessit,  Caes.,  b.  c,  in.  80, 6. 
But  ad  is  necessary  in  nSmixiI  s6  ad  docendum  dabat,  C,  Br.y  89,  306  ;  ^  loould 
yield  to  no  one  for  teaching^  i.e.,  would  accept  no  one  as  a  pupil. 

2.  HabeO  dlcendnm  and  the  like  for  habeS  dicere,  or,  habeO  quod  dlcam, 
belongs  to  later  Latin  (Tag.,  Mai..,  37 ;  Ann.  iv.  40,  etc.). 

Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

431.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used  as 
the  Ablative  of  Means  and  Cause,  seldom  as  the  Ablative  of 
Manner  or  Circumstance. 

TJnns  homo  nobis  ctinctandO  restitoit  rem,  Ennius  (C,  Cat.M.,4, 10); 
one  man  by  lingering  raised  our  cause  again,  Hominis  mOns  dIscendO 
alitnr  et  cOgitandO,  C,  Off,,  i.  30, 105;  the  hum^n  mind  is  nourished  by 
learning  and  thinking.  Plansom  meO  nOmine  redtandO  dedfinmt,  Cf. 
C.,Att.j  IV.  I,  6  ;  they  clapped  when  my  name  was  read.  EzercendO 
cottldiO  mllite  hostem  opperiobstnr,  L.,  xxxiii.  3,  5;  drilling  the  soldiers 
daily  he  waited  for  the  enemy. 

Notes.— I.  The  Abl.  with  adjectives  is  post-Ciceronian  :  digna  stirps  suscipi- 
endO  (instead  of  quae  snsciperet)  patris  imperiO,  Tag.,  Ann.^  xui.  14.  80  too  with 
verbs :  continnandO  abstitit  magistrSttl,  L.,  ix.  34, 2. 

2.  The  Abl.  after  a  comparative  is  cited  only  from  C,  Cff.^  1. 15, 47. 

8.  In  post- Augustan  Latin,  and  occasionally  earlier,  we  find  the  Abl.  of  the  Gerund 
paralleled  by  the  Pr.  participle :  Bocohiis,  sen  reputandO  (=  reputfins)  .  .  .  sea 
admonitns,  etc.,  S.,  lug.,  103, 2. 

Prepositions  with  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

432.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  follows 
the  preposition  ad,  seldom  ante,  circa,  erga,  in,  inter,  ob, 
propter,  and  super.     See  427. 

NUUa  rSB  tan  torn  ad  dlcendnm  prOficit  quantum  scrlptiO,  (J.,  Br.  24,  92; 
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nothing  is  as  profitMe  for  speaking  as  vrriting.  Atticiui  philosophOruxL 
praeoeptis  ad  vltam  agendam  nOn  ad  ostent&tiOnem  tLtfibfitnr,  Cf,  Nep.,  xxy. 
17,  3;  Atticus  made  use  of  the  precepts  of  philosophers  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  not  for  display.  Inter  spoliandimi  corpus  hostis  ezspIrSvit,  Cf. 
L.,  II.  20,  9;  while  in  the  act  of  stripping  the  body  of  the  etiemy  he 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Remark. — ^Ad  is  very  common  ;  noteworthy  is  its  use  with  verbs  of 
Hindering  (palus  BOmSnOs  ad  InBequendtun  tardSbat,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  vii. 
26,2);  with  substantives  to  give  the  End  (for);  with  adjectives  of 
Capacity  and  Adaptation  (aptns,  facilis,  etc.).    See  429,  2. 

Notes.— 1.  Ante  is  very  rare  (L.,  I^atf.,  6 ;  V.,  (?.,  ni.  206).  Circfi  and  ergS  are 
post-Augustan  and  very  rare.  In  gives  the  End  For  Which,  and  is  classical  but  not  com- 
mon. Inter  is  temporal,  during,  while,  and  is  found  rarely  in  early,  more  often  in 
later,  but  not  in  classical  prose.  Ob  is  used  first  by  Cicero  (not  by  Caesab),  and  is 
rare.   Propter  occurs  first  in  Valerius  Maximus  ;  super  first  in  Tacitus. 

2.  On  the  Infinitive  after  a  Preposition,  see  425. 

433.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  takes  the 
prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  often  in,  but  seldom  pro.  Post- 
Ciceronian  and  rare  are  cum  and  super. 

Frohibenda  mSxime  est  Ira  in  pGniendO,  C,  Off.,  i.  25,  89;  especially  to 
be  forbidden  is  anger  in  punishing.  [BrfiLtus]  in  Uberandft  patriS  (=  dnm 
liberat)  est  interfectus,  C,  Cat.M.,  20,  75;  Brutus  was  slain  in  the  effort 
to  free  his  country.  Fhilosophl  in  ils  librls  ipsis  quOs  scrlbont  d6  con- 
temnenda  gloria  sua  nOmina  Inscrlbnnt,  C,  Tusc,  1. 15,  34  (385,  r.  i).  £x 
discendO  capiunt  volnptatem,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  v.  18,  48  ;  they  receive  pleasure 
from  learning. 

ifoTEs.— 1.  In  with  Abl.  is  sometimes  almost  equivalent  to  a  Pr.  participle:  In 
circumeondO  exercitti  animadvertit,  b.Afr.,  82. 

2.  Sine  is  used  once  in  Varro,  L.L.,  6, 75,  and  in  Donatus  (Ter.,  And.,  391). 

3.  Even  when  the  word  and  not  the  action  is  meant,  the  Gerund  is  the  rule  :  Dls- 
crepat  S  timendO  cOnfldere,  C,  Tusc,  m.  7, 14 ;  the  Inf.  in  Varro,  L.L.,  6, 50. 

SUPINE. 

434.  The  Supine  is  a  verbal  substantive,  which  appears 
only  in  the  Accusative  and  Ablative  cases. 

The  Accusative  Supine. 

435.  The  Accusative  Supine  (Supine  in  -um)  is  used 
chiefly  after  verbs  of  Motion,  to  express  Design. 

GalUae  iSgatl  ad  Caesarem  grStolStnm  conv6n6rnnt,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  30^ 
1 ;  tJie  commissioners  of  Oaul  came  to  conyratulate  Cae&aT ,    %^RR^S^:^3ft. 
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veniont;  venlnnt  speotentur  ut  ipsae,  Ov,,  A.A.^i.  gg;  they  come  to  seB 
the  show ;  they  come  to  be  themselves  a  show.  (GktlU  galUnacel;  com  s51e 
eimt  cubitom,  Plin.  ,  N.H.y  x.  24,  46 ;  cocks  go  to  roost  at  sunset.  Stnltitia 
est  venfitom  dficere  invltas  canes,  Pl.,  St.,  139;  ^tis  foolishness  to  take 
v/nmlling  dogs  a-hunting. 

Notes.— 1.  Ire  and  venire  are  the  most  common  verbs  with  the  Supine,  and  they 
form  many  phraseological  usages,  as :  Ire  cocttun,  cubittun,  dormlttun,  pSstum, 
Snpplicfittun,  sessum,  saltitStlun,  €t<;.  Similarly  dare  is  found  in  phrases  with 
ntLptom,  vSnum,  pessnm. 

2.  The  Supine  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  less  so  in  Cicbbo,  comparatively  rare 
in  Caesar,  frequ^it  again  in  Sallust  and  Livy.  Later  Latin,  and  especially  the  poets, 
show  but  few  examples,  as  the  final  Inf.  takes  its  place. 

3.  The  Ace.  Supine  may  take  an  object,  but  the  construction  is  not  very  common  : 
(Hannibal)  patriam  d6f6nstun  (more  usual,  ad  dSfendendam  patriam)  revo- 

OStos  (est),  Nep.,  XXIII.  6, 1 ;  Hanjiibai  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country. 

4.  The  Fut.  Inf.  passive  is  actually  made  up  of  the  passive  Inf.  of  Ire,  to  go^  Irl  {that 
a  movement  is  inade,  from  Itnr ;  208, 2),  and  the  Supine  : 

Bflmor  venit  datum  Irl  gladiStOrOs,  Ter.,  Ilec.y  39  ;  the  rumor  comes  that  glad- 
iators (gladiatorial  shows)  are  going  to  be  given. 

The  consciousness  of  this  is  lost,  as  is  shown  by  the  Nom.  (538). 

Sens  damnSttun  Irl  vidfibfitur,  Quint.,  ix<  2, 88  ;  the  accused  seemed  to  be  about 
to  be  condemned. 

The  Ablative  Supine. 

436.  The  Ablative  Supine  (Supine  in  -u)  is  used  chiefly 
with  Adjectives,  as  the  Ablative  of  the  Point  of  View  From 
Which  (397).     It  never  takes  an  object. 

MIrSbile  dicttl,  wonderful  (in  the  telling)  to  tell^  visii,  to  beheld. 
Id  dictti  quam  r6  facilios  est,  L.,  xxxi.  38,  4  ;  that  is  easier  in  the  say- 
ing than  in  the  fact  {easier  said  than  done). 

Notes.— 1.  Cicero  and  Lmr  are  the  most  extensive  users  of  this  Supine ;  Caesar 
has  but  two  forms  :  feuittL  and  nSttl ;  Sallust  but  three ;  Cicero  uses  twenty-four. 
In  early  Latin  and  in  the  poets  the  usage  is  uncommon  ;  in  later  Latin  it  grows.  Alto- 
gether there  are  over  one  hundred  Supines,  but  only  about  twenty-five  Supines  occur  in 
Abl.  alone  ;  the  most  common  are  dicttL,  to  telly  factll,  to  do,  audlttL,  to  hear,  ylsf^ 
tosecy  memorStfl,  relStf^  trSctSttL;  then,  less  often,  cOgnitfl,  to  know,  inventfi, 
intellScttl,  scItfC  adspectQ. 

2.  The  adjectives  generally  denote  Ease  or  Difficulty,  Pleasure  or  Displeasure,  Right 
or  Wrong  (fSs  and  nefSs).  These  adjectives  are  commonly  used  with  Dative,  and  a 
plausible  theory  views  the  Supine  in  11  as  an  original  Dative  (uI), 

3.  Ad,  with  the  Gerundive,  is  often  used  instead  :  Cibus  faciUimos  ad  conco- 
quendom,  C,  Fin.,  11.  20,  G4 ;  food  (that  is)  very  easy  to  digest. 

The  Infinitive,  facilis  concoqol,  is  poetical.    Common  is  facile  concoqidtar. 
OthCT  equivalents  are  active  Infin.,  a  verbal  substantive,  a  Pf.  Part.  pass,  (with 
opus),  or  a  relative  clause  (with  dl^os). 

4.  The  use  of  the  Abl.  Supine  with  verbs  is  very  rare. 

(Ynieas)  primus  cubitti  surgat,  postrSmus  cubitom  eat,  Cato,  Agr.,  $,5;  the 
sleiffard  must  be  the  first  to  get  out  of  bed,  the  last  to  go  to  bed.    ObsOnSttl  redeO|  Pl.- 
,  ^7  ;  I  come  back  from  marketing  (Imitated  by  St  kTictfj, 
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PARTICIPLE, 

487.  The  Participle  may  be  used  as  a  substantive,  but  even 
then  generally  retains  something  of  its  predicative  nature. 

Nihil  est  mSgntun  somnianti,  C,  Div.^  11.  68,  141  ;  nothing  is  great 
to  a  dreamer  (to  a  man,  when  he  is  dreaming).  B6gia,  crfide  mihl,  res 
est  Buocorrere  iSpsIs,  Ov.,  Pont.,  11.  9, 11 ;  it  is  a  kingly  thing,  believe  me, 
{to  run  to  catch  those  who  have  slipped,)  to  succor  the  fallen. 

Remark. — The  Attribute  of  the  Participle,  employed  as  a  Substan- 
tive, is  generally  in  the  adverbial  form  :  rBctS  facta,  right  actions  ;  fEMStfi 
dictum,  a  witty  remark. 

Notes. — 1.  This  use  as  a  substantive  is  rare  in  classical  prose,  but  more  common  in  the 
poets  and  in  post-classical  prose.  In  the  Pr.  Part.,  principally  sapiSns,  adolfiSCfins, 
amSns ;  in  the  Pf .  more  often,  but  usually  in  the  Plural ;  docti,  the  learned^  victi, 
the  conquered.  The  first  examples  of  Fut.  Part,  used  as  substantives  are  nfLntiStllrl 
(Curt.,  vn.  4, 32),  peccStOrOs  (Tac,  Agr.,  xq). 

2.  The  use  of  an  attributive  or  predicative  Pf.  Part,  with  a  substantive  is  a  growth  In 
Latin.  Early  Latin  shows  very  few  cases,  and  those  mostly  with  opuS  and  fLsos.  Cato 
has  post  dimisstun  bellum,  and  this  innovation  is  extended  by  Vakro,  with  propter. 
Cicero  is  cautious,  employing  the  prepositions  ante,  dS,  in,  post,  praeter,  but  Sal- 
lust  goes  much  farther,  as  the  strange  sentence  inter  haec  parata  atque  dScrQta 
(664,  R.  2)  indicates.  Livr  and  Tacitus  are,  however,  characterized  by  these  preposi- 
tional uses  more  than  any  oth^  authors.  The  use  of  a  Part,  in  the  Norn,  in  this  way 
is  found  first  in  Lrvr. 

438.  The  Participle,  as  an  adjective,  often  modifies  its 
verbal  nature,  so  as  to  be  characteristic,  or  descriptive. 

(EpamlnOndSs)  erat  temporibus  sapienter  tltfins,  Nep.,  xv.  3, 1;  Epa- 
minondas  was  a  man  who  made  (to  make)  wise  use  of  opportufiifies 
(=  is  qui  fLteretur).  SenectfLs  est  operOea  et  semper  agSns  aliquid  et 
mdliSns,  Cf.  C,  Cat.M.,  8,  26;  old  age  is  busy,  and  always  doing  some- 
thing and  working  at  something. 

Remark. — Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  parallelism  of  the  par- 
ticiple or  adjective  with  the  relative  and  Subjunctive: 

Bes  parva  dictH,  sed  quae  stndilH  in  mSgnnm  certSmen  excSsserit,  L. 
xxxiv.  I ;  a  small  thing  to  mention,  but  one  which,  by  the  excitement  of 
the  parties,  terminated  in  a  great  contest.  MtUiera  nOn  ad  dSliciSs  muli- 
ebrSs  ^oaeslta  nee  qnibns  nova  ntlpta  oOmStur,  Tag.,  Germ.,  18. 

Note. — The  Fut  Part,  active  is  rarely  used  adjectlvely  in  classical  Latin  except 
the  forms  fatfims,  ventfUms.  The  predicate  use  after  verbs  of  Motion  to  express 
Purpose  is  found  first  in  Cicero  {Verr.,  i.  ax,  56),  though  very  rarely,  but  becomes  in- 
creasingly common  from  Livy's  time.  Lrvr  is  the  first  to  use  the  Fut.  Part,  as  an 
adjective  clause,  a  usage  which  also  becomes  common  later. 

(Maroboduus)  misit  IfigatOs  ad  Tiberinm  OrStfLrOs  auxilia.  Tag.,  Ann.,  n.  46; 
Mar  bod  sent  commissioners  to  Tiberius,  to  beg  for  ret-niforcemeut*.   Vsn'^Scoaw  ^i^m^ 
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d6 16  sententiam  iSttxrus  (perhaps  due  to  est),  C,  Ven\,  i.  21, 56.  Sem  austis  pins 
f&mae  habitfiram  {that  was  likely  to  have)  quam  fidel,  L.,  11. 10, 11.  (Dictator)  ad 
hostem  dQcit,  ntillO  locO,  nisi  qaantnm  necessitSs  cOgeret,  fortlLnae  sS  com- 
misstLniS  {with  tfie  intention  qf  submitting)^  L.,  xxii.  13,  2. 

ADVERB. 

489.  I.  The  Predicate  may  be  qualified  by  an  Adverb. 

2.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs, 
and  sometimes  substantives,  when  they  express  or  imply  ver- 
bal or  adjective  relations. 

Hale  vivit,  he  Uvea  ill ;  bene  est,  it  is  well ;  ferS  omn6s,  almost  all ; 
nimls  saepe,  too  often  ;  admodum  adnlfiscSns,  a  mere  youth  ;  lftt6  r6x  (V., 
A.,  I.  21),  vyide-ruling ;  bis  cOnsnl,  tiaice  cmisul ;  duo  simnl  bella,  two 
simulta/neoua  wars. 

Notes. — 1.  The  fonn  of  the  Adverb  does  not  admit  of  any  further  inflection,  and 
therefore  the  Adverb  requires  no  rules  of  Syntax  except  as  to  its  position. 

2.  With  other  adverbs  and  with  adjectives,  adverbs  of  degree  only  are  allowable,  to 
which  mnst  be  reckoned  bene,  SgregiS,  and  (later)  fnslgniter.  Poetical  are  such 
expressions  as  tnrpiter  fiter,  splendidS  mendSx  (H.,  A.P.,  3 ;  0.,  ni.  n,  35).  Male 
as  a  n^ative  is  found  with  sSnus  only  in  Cicero  {Att.,  ix.  15, 5) ;  other  combinations 
are  poetical,  or  post-classic^. 

3.  The  translation  for  very  varies  at  different  periods ;  mnltnm  is  common  in 
Plautus  and  in'BoBA^cB^B Satires AudEpistles^  rare  elsewhere ;  valdfi  is  introduced  by 
Cicero,  but  did  not  survive  him,  to  any  extent.  SSn6  is  also  frequent  in  Cicero,  espe- 
cially in  the  Letters  ad  Atticum.  Cornipicius  affected  vehementer,  and  so  do  collo- 
qnifd  authors,  as  Vitruyius;  fortiter  comes  in  later;  bene  is  occasional  in  Plautus 
and  Terence,  more  common  in  Cicero  ;  oppidO  is  characteristic  of  early  Latin,  and 
LivT  and  the  Archaists ;  admodom  is  Ciceronian,  but  adfatim  comes  later  and  is  rare. 
Abundfi  is  rare  before  the  time  of  S allust.  ITiminm  (nimiO)  belongs  to  early  Latin, 
as  do  ixnpfinsS  and  impendiO.  Satis  is  common  in  the  classical  period,  and  also 
nimiS)  but  mainly  with  negatives. 

4.  The  Adverb  as  an  attribute  of  substantives  is  rare.  Cicero  shows  turn,  saepe, 
quasi,  tamquam.    Livr  uses  more. 

440.  Position  of  the  Adverb, — Adverbs  are  commonly  put 
next  to  their  verb,  and  before  it  when  it  ends  the  sentence, 
and  immediately  before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

Inifistfi  fEudt,  he  a^ts  vmjustly.  Admodom  pulcher,  ha/ndsoms  to  a  de- 
gree, very  ha/ndsome.    Yalde  dlligenter,  very  carefvlly. 

Remark. — Exceptions  occur  chiefly  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  adverb,  or  in  poetiy : 

[Iram]  bene  Ennins  initiom  dixit  InsSniae,  C,  Tusc.j  iv.  23,  52  ;  well 
did  Ennius  call  anger  the  beginning  of  madness.  Ylxit  dum  ylzit  bene 
Ter.,  Hec,  461  ;  he  lived  while  he  lived  (and  lived)  well. 

One  class  of  Adverbs  demands  special  notion— the  Negatlyes. 
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Negative  Adverbs. 

441.  There  are  two  original  negatives  in  Latin,  nS  and 
hand  (haut,  hau).  From  ne  is  derived  ndn  [nS-oinom  (anum), 
no-tohit,  not],  Ne  is  used  chiefly  in  compounds,  or  with  the 
Im})erative  and  Optative  Subjunctive.  The  old  use  appears 
in  ne — qnidem.  Non  is  used  with  the  Indicative  and  Poten- 
tial Subjunctive  ;  hand  negatives  the  single  word,  and  is  used 
mainly  with  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

442.  Non  (the  absolute  not)  is  the  regular  Negative  of  the 
Indicative  and  of  the  Potential  Subjunctive. 

Quern  amat,  amat ;  quern  nOn  amat,  nOn  amat,  Petr.,  37  ;  whom  she 
likeSj  she  likes;  whom  she  does  not  likey  she  does  not  like, 
N5n  auflim,  I  should  not  venture. 

Remarks. — i.  NOn,  as  the  emphatic,  specific  negative,  may  negative 
anything.     (See  2T0,  R.  i.) 

2.  NOn  is  the  rule  in  antitheses  :  NOn  est  vivere  sed  valSre  vita,  Mart., 
VI.  70, 15  ;  7iot  living,  hut  being  welly  is  life. 

Notes.— 1.  NOn  in  combination  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  rarely  with  sub- 
stantives and  verbs,  takes  the  place  of  negative  in-  or  ne-.  NOn  arbitrSbStur  quod 
efficeret  aliqnid  posse  esse  nOn  corpus  (daw/uiaroO,  c,  Ac.^  i.  zx,39;  Cat.M.,  14, 47. 

2.  other  negative  expressions  are  neutiquam,  by  no  means ;  nihil,  nothing 
("  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed  ").    On  nflllus,  see  317, 2,  n.  2. 

3.  Nec  =  nOn  is  found  in  early  Latin,  here  and  there  in  Vero.,  Livy,  and  Tacitus. 
In  classical  Latin  it  is  retained  in  a  few  compounds,  as :  necopInSns,  n^Otium,  and 
in  legal  phraseology. 

443.  Hand  is  the  negative  of  the  single  word,  and  in  model 
prose  is  not  common,  being  used  chiefly  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs  :  baud  quisquam,  not  any;  hand  magnus,  not  great  ; 
hand  male,  7iot  badly. 

Notes.— 1.  Hau  is  found  only  before  consonants,  and  belongs  to  early  Latin  and 
Vergil.    Haut  (early)  and  baud  are  found  indiscriminately  before  vowels. 

2.  Hand  is  very  rarely  or  never  found  in  Conditional,  Concessive,  Interrogative,  Rela- 
tive, and  Infinitive  sentences. 

3.  Caesar  uses  baud  but  once,  and  then  in  the  phrase  baud  SCiO  an  (457,  a). 
Cicero  says  also  baud  dubitO,  baud  IgnOrO,  baud  errSverO,  and  a  few  others ; 
and  combines  it  also  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  but  not  when  they  are  compounded 
with  negative  particles,  i.e.,  he  does  not  say  baud  difficilis,  and  the  like. 

4.  Haud  with  verbs  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  and  then  again  in  LrvY  and 
Tacitus.  In  antitheses  it  is  not  uncommon  in  comedy,  but  usually  in  the  second 
member :  inceptiOst  Smentium  baud  amantium,  Teb.,  And.  ai8 ;  iheundeftaki^ig 
isone  of  lunatics,  not  lovers. 

6.  A  strengthened  exi)rcssion  is  baud  qafiquasi. 
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444.  I.  Ne  is  the  Negative  of  the  Imperative  and  of  the 
Optative  Subjunctive. 

TtL  nS  cMe  malls,  V.,A.,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfortunes.  N6 
trSnaierb  HibSrum,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6  ;  (^0  not  cross  the  Ehro,  N6  ylvam, 
8l  8oi0»  C,  Att.,  lY.  16,  8 ;  may  1  cease  to  live  (strike  me  dead),  ifl 
know. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  n^ative  with  the  Imperative,  see  270,  n. 

2.  NS  as  a  general  negative  particle,  =  nOn,  is  found  very  rarely  in  early  Latin, 
mostly  with  forms  of  velle  (n6  parcunt,  Plm  Most.,  124,  is  disputed).  Classical  Latin 
retains  this  only  in  n6— qnidem,  in  compound  nSqaSquam,  and  in  a  shortened  form 
in  nefSs,  negO,  neque,  etc. 

2.  Ne  is  continued  by  neve  or  neu.     See  260. 

N6  illam  vendSs  neu  mS  perdSs  hoxninem  amantem,  Pl.,  P&.y  322  ;  don*t 
sell  her,  and  don't  ruin  me,  a  fellow  in  love. 

445.  Subdivision  of  the  Negative. — A  general  negative 
may  be  subdivided  by  neque — neque,  as  well  as  by  aut — aut, 
or  strengthened  by  ne — quidem,  not  even, 

Nihil  amqaam  neque  Insolfins  neque  glOriOsum  ex  Ore  [TImoleontis]  prO- 
cfiBsit,  Nep.,  XX.  4,  2  ;  nothing  insolent  or  boastful  ever  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Timoleon.  CQnsciOnun  nfimS  aut  latuit  aut  fELgit,  L.,  xxiy.  5, 
14 ;  of  the  accomplices  no  one  either  hid  or  fled.  ITumquam  [ScIpiOnem] 
n6  minims  quidem  r6  offendl,  C,  Lael.,  27, 103  ;  I  never  wov/nded  Scipio's 
feelings,  no,  not  even  in  the  slightest  matter. 

("  I  wUl  give  no  thousand  crowns  raei^A^r."— Shakbspeabb.) 

Note.— In  the  same  way  negO,  /  say  no,  is  continued  by  neque— neque  (nee— 
nee) :  Neg^nt  nee  virttltfis  nee  vitia  crSscere,  C,  Fin.,  m.  15, 48 ;  they  deny  that 
either  virtues  or  vices  increase  {that  there  are  any  degrees  i»). 

446.  Negative  Combinatio7is. — In  English,  we  say  either 
no  one  ever,  or,  never  any  one  ;  7iothing  ever,  or,  never  any- 
thing ;  in  Latin,  the  former  turn  is  invariably  used  :  nemO 
mnqnam,  no  one  ever. 

Verres  nihil  umquam  ftcit  sine  aliquO  quaesttl,  C,  Verr.,  v.  5, 11  ;  Ver- 
res  never  did  a/ny thing  without  some  profit  or  other. 

Notes.— 1.  No  one  yet  is  nOndum  quisquam ;  no  more,  no  longer,  is  iam  nOn. 

2.  The  resolution  of  a  negative  nOn  fUIus  for  ntillus,  nOn  umquam  for  num> 

quam,  nOn  SCiO  for  nesciO,  is  poetical,  except  for  purposes  of  emphasis,  or  when  the 

first  part  of  the  resolved  n^ative  is  combined  with  a  coordinating  conjunction  (480) : 

VOn  tUla  tibi  facta  est  iniHria,  Qf.  C,  Div.  in  Caec.,  18, 60. 

&  NSbA  often  equals  n6  quia :  N6md  d6  nSblB  anus  ezoellat,  C,  Tusc^  y. 
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447.  Neg5  (/  say  no,  I  deny)  is  commonly  used  instead  of 
dico  non,  /  say — not. 

Assem  86sS  datfirom  negat,  C,  Quinct.f  5,  19  ;  he  says  that  he  wiU 
not  give  a  copper.    Vel  al  vel  negS,  Accius,  125  (R.) ;  say  yes  or  say  no  I 

Remark. — The  positive  (fiiO,  I  say)  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied  for  a 
subsequent  clause,  as  C,  Fm.,  I.  18,  61.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
the  other  negatives,  as  volO  from  n515,  inbeO  from  vetO,  8ci5  from  nesciO, 
quad  from  nequed,  quisquam  from  nSmS,  at  from  n6. 

POSITION    OF   THE    NEGATIVE, 

448.  The  Negative  naturally  belongs  to  the  Predicate,  and 
usually  stands  immediately  before  it,  but  may  be  placed 
before  any  emphatic  word  or  combination  of  words. 

Potes  n5n  reverti,  SEN.,-&.Jf.,  49, 10  ;  possibly  you  may  not  return. 
(NOn  potes  reverti,  you  can/not  possibly  return.)  Saepe  virl  fallunt ;  tenerae 
n5n  saepe  puellae,  Ov.,  A.A.y  in.  31 ;  often  do  men  deceive  ;  soft-hearted 
maidens  not  often,  NOn  onmis  aetSs,  Lyde,  ItidO  convenit,  Pl.,  B.,  129 ; 
not  every  age,  (good)  Lydus  (Playfair),  sorts  vrith  play,  Nto  ego  ven- 
tSsae  plebis  snfi&Sgia  vSnor,  H.,  Ep,,  1. 19,  37;  I  do  not  hwit  the  voices  of 
the  windy  commons,  no,  7iot  I. 

Notes.— 1.  As  the  Copula  esse,  to  b€y  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  predicate,  the  N^ative 
generally  precedes  it,  contrary  to  tlie  English  idiom,  except  in  contrasts.  The  differ- 
ence in  position  can  often  be  brought  out  only  by  stress  of  voice  :  fgllz  nOn  orat)  he 
wamH  happy ;  nCn  fSlIx  erat,  he  was  not  happy,  he  was  par  from  happy. 

2.  ITS— quidem  straddles  the  emphatic  word  or  emphatic  group  (446) ;  bat  very 
rarely  does  the  group  consist  of  more  thwi  two  words. 

3.  A  negative  with  an  Inf.  is  often  transferred  to  the  governing  verb :  nOn  putant 
lugendum  (esse)  virls,  C,  Tusc.,  m.  28, 70 ;  on  negO,  see  447. 

449.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  destroy  one 
another,  and  make  an  affirmative,  but  see  445  : 

Non  nego,  /  do  not  deny  (/  admit). 

Remarks. — i.  NOn  possum  nOn,  I  cannot  but  (I  must): 

Qnl  mortem  in  malls  pOnit  nOn  potest  eam  nOn  timSre,  C,  Fin.,  in.  8, 
29 ;  he  who  classes  death  among  misfortunes  cannot  but  (must)  fear  it. 

2.  The  double  Negative  is  often  stronger  than  the  opposite  Posi- 
tive ;  this  is  a  common  form  of  the  figure  Litotes,  understatement  (700). 

Ndn  indoctns,  highly  educated  ;  nOn  sum  nescius,  /  am  well  atvare. 

NOn  indecOrO  pulvere  sordidi,  H.,  0.,  11.  i,  22;  swart  {soiled)  with  (no 
dis)honorable  dust.  NOn  Ignara  mall  miserls  succnrrere  dIscO,  V.,  A.,  L 
630  ;  not  unacquainted  (=  but  too  well  acquainted)  vrith  m^sfortv/My  I 
learn  to  succor  the  wretched. 
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3.  It  follows  from  r.  2  that  nee  non  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  et| 
and ;  nee  belongs  to  the  sentence,  n5n  to  the  particular  word : 

Nee  hoc  [Z6n5]  n5n  vldit,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  60;  nor  did  Zeno  fail  to  see 
this.  At  neque  nOn  (dl)  dlligunt  nOs,  C,  Div.,  11. 49, 102;  hut  neither  (ift 
it  true  that)  the  gods  do  not  love  us,  etc. 

In  the  classical  Latin  this  form  of  connection  is  osed  to  connect  clauses  bnt  not  sin- 
gle words,  and  the  words  are  regularly  separated.  Varro,  the  poets,  and  later  prose 
ase  necnOn  like  et,  and  connect  with  it  also  single  ideas. 

4.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  position  of  the  Negative  in  the  fol- 
lowing combinations ; 

Indefi7iite  Affirmative.  General  Affirmative. 

nOnnihil,  sonieivhat ;  nihil  nOn,  everything; 

nOnnSmS,  some  one,  some ;  n6m6  nOn,  everybody; 

nOnnfUU,  soine  people ;  nfilU  nOn,  all ; 

nOnnomqnam,    sometimes ;  numqnam  nOn,    always ; 

nOnnusquam,     somewhere ;  nHsqnam  nOn,     everywhere. 

In  ipsS  efiria  nOnn6m5  hostis  est,  C,  Mnr.,  39,  84  ;  in  the  senate-house 
itself  there  are  enemies  (nSmo  nOn  hostis  est,  everybody  is  an  enemy). 
NOn  est  piScandl  spOs  mihi  nfQla  Del,  Ov.,  Tr,,  y.  8,  22  (428) ;  /  h^ve  some 
hope  of  appeasing  God  (nfUIa  spOs  nOn  est,  /  huve  every  hope),  NOmS 
nOn  didicisse  mfivnlt  quam  discere,  Quint.,  111.  i,  6;  everybody  prefers 
having  learned  to  learning. 

INCOMPLETE    SENTENCE, 
lnterro£:ative   Sentences. 

460.  An  interrogative  sentence  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
Tlie  answer  is  the  complement. 

461.  A  question  may  relate  : 

{a)  To  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  the  Predi- 
cate :  Predicate  Question. 

VIvitne  pater  1  Is  my  father  alive  f 

(J))  To  some  undetermined  essential  part  of  the  sentence, 
such  as  Subject,  Object,  Adjective,  Adverbial  modifier : 
Nominal  Question. 

Quis  est  ?   Wlio  is  it  9    Quid  ais  1    What  do  you  say  f   Qui  hie  mOs  % 
Wfiat  sort  of  way  is  this  9    CUr  nOn  discSdis  1  Why  do  you  not  depart  9 
For  a  list  of  Interrogative  Pronouns  see  104. 

Remarks. — i.  The  second  class  requires  no  rules  except  as  to  mood 
(46:2). 
2.   The  form  of  the  question  is  often  used  to  imvlY  a  uegative  opin- 
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Ion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker:  Quid  interest  inter  periflmm  et  mendfi- 
ceml  C.,i2o5c.(7ow.,  16,  46;  what  is  the  difference  between  a  perjured 
man  and  a  liar  f    All  questions  of  this  kind  are  called  Rhetorical. 

452.  I.  Interrogative  sentences  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compouyid  (disjunctive).     Am  I?  (simple) ;  Am  /,  or  am  I 

not  ?  (disjunctive). 

Note.  —Strictly  speaking,  only  the  simple  interrogative  sentence  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion ;  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  whole  subji'ct  will  be  treatwl  here. 

2.  Interrogative  sentences  are  further  divided  into  direct 
and  indirect,  or  independent  and  dependent.  Am  I?  (di- 
rect) ;  He  asks  whether  I  am  (indirect). 

DIRECT   SIMPLE    QUESTIONS. 

453.  Direct  simple  questions  sometimes  have  no  inter- 
rogative sign.  Such  questions  are  chiefly  passionate  in  their 
character,  and  serve  to  express  Astonishment,  Blame,  Disgust. 

InfBlIx  est  Fabridus  quod  rfls  satun  fodit !  Sen.,  Dial.^  i*  3*  0;  Fabri- 
cius  is  unhappy  because  he  digs  his  own  field  f  (Impossible  1)  Hens, 
inquit,  linguam  via  meam  praedudere  ?  Phaedr.,  i.  23, 5 ;  IIo  !  ho  !  quoth 
he,  you  wish  to  shut  my  mouthy  you  do  ?  (You  shall  not.)  Tuom  para- 
sltum  nOn  ndvistll  Pl.,  Men,,  505  ;  you  donH  know  your  own  parasite  f 
(Strange  !)  Hunc  ttL  vltae  splendOrem  macolls  adspergis  istis  1  C. ,  Plane. , 
12,  30;  you  bespatter  this  splendid  life  urith  such  blots  as  those  f 

Notes.— 1.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  characteristic  of  the  Comic  Poets.  In  Cicero 
they  arc  found  especially  in  expressions  of  doubt,  with  po886,  and  with  an  emphatic 
pergonal  pronoun. 

2.  Such  a  question  may  have  tiie  force  of  a  command.  So  in  the  phrase  etiam  ttL 
tacSs  1  ivonH  you  keep  quiet?  common  in  comedy  (Pl.,  7W/*.,  514). 

3.  NotA'worthy  is  the  occasional  osage  of  the  question  in  place  of  a  condition. 
Amati  sapit,  Pl.,  Am.,  995;  is  he  in  love?  heisseiudble.  Trlstisesl  indlgpior 
quod  sum  tibi  causa  dolOris,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3, 33  (M2).    See  59:5,  4. 

4.  When  several  questions  follow  in  immediate  succession,  only  the  first  generally 
takes  the  Interrogative  Pronoun,  or  -ne.    Repeated  questioning  is  passionate. 

5.  On  ut  in  the  exclamatory  question,  see  558. 

464.  Interrogative  Particles, — Ne  (enclitic)  is  always  ap- 
pended to  the  emphatic  word,  and  generally  serves  to  denote 
a  question,  without  indicating  the  expectation  of  the  speaker. 

Onmisne  pectLnia  dissolQta  est  1  C,  Verr.,  in.  77,  180;  is  all  the  money 
paid  out  ?    (Estne  omnis  pecfUiia  dissolUta  1  is  all  the  money  paid  out  f) 

Remarks. — i.  As  the  emphatic  word  usually  begins  the  seivtcvssA., 
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so  -ne  is  usually  appended  to  the  first  word  in  the  sentence.      Bnt 
exceptions  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  -Ne  is  originally  a  negative.  Questioning  a  negative  leans  to  the 
affirmative;  and  -ne  is  not  always  strictly  impartial. 

Notes.— 1.  -Ne  sometimes  cuts  off  a  preceding  -g  (in  which  case  it  may  shorten  a 
preceding  long  vowel),  and  often  drops  its  own  e.  Yidenl  Seestf  Tflnl  Youf 
Satin  1  For  certain?  Also  scln,  ain,  vin,  itan,  etc.  This  occurs  especially  in  early 
Latin. 

2.  This  -ne  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  asseverative  -ne,  which  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  Plautus  and  Terence,  Catullus,  Horace  (5  86rl  stndiOmm,  qulne 
pntStis,  etc.,  H.,/S^.,  1. 10,21,  a  much  discussed  passage),  and  later  appended  to  per- 
sonal, demonstrative,  and  relative  pronouns. 

3.  In  poetry  -ne  is  sometimes  appended  to  interrogative  words,  to  heighten  the  effect : 
ntninme  (H.,  s.,  n.  3, 251),  quOne  (H.,  ^S'.,  n.  3, 295). 

4.  -Ne  is  often  added  to  personal  pronouns  in  indignant  questions :  tfLne  inSne 
qnicquam  putSs  esse  \  C,  Ac..,  n.  40, 125. 

5.  In  early  Latin  -ne  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  with  a  force  similar  to  that  later 
exercised  by  nOnne ;  but  in  most  of  the  examples  the  expectation  of  an  affirmative 
answer  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the  context  than  to  ne ;  see,  however,  r.  2. 

465.  Nonne  expects  the  answer  Yes. 

NOnne  meministll  C,  Fin.y  11.  3,  10  ;  do  you  not  remember  f  NQnne 
is  generOeissinms  qui  optimus  1  Quint.,  v.  u  ,  4;  es  ^e  rwt  the  truest  gentle- 
man  who  is  the  best  man  ? 

So  the  other  negatives  with  -ne :  nSmOne,  nihilne,  and  the  like. 

Note.— NOnne  is  denied  for  Plautus,  but  wrongly,  though  it  occurs  but  rarely, 
and  regularly  before  a  vowel.  It  is  also  rare  in  Terence.  In  classical  Latin  it  is  fre- 
quent, but  is  never  found  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Seneca  Rhetor. 

466.  Num  expects  the  answer  No. 

Nnrnqnis  est  hic  alius  praeter  m6  atque  tei  N6m0  est,  Pl.,  Tr.,  69;  is 
anybody  here  besides  you  and  me  ?  No.  Nnm  tibi  com  fiauces  iirit  sitis, 
aorea  qnaeris  pOcolal  H.,  aS.,  i.  2, 114  ;  when  thirst  bums  your  throat 
for  you,  do  you  ask  for  golden  cups  ?    [No.] 

Note.— Nunine  is  found  very  rarely,  perhaps  only  in  C,  N.D.,  i.  31,  88,  and  Lad.^ 
zi,  36.  Nonmam  belongs  to  early  Latin.  In  many  cases  in  early  Latin,  nnm  seems 
to  introduce  a  simple  question  for  information,  without  expecting  a  negative  answer. 

457.  I.  An  (or)  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  disjunctive 
question. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  part  of  the  disjunctive  question  is  sup- 
pressed, or,  rather,  involved.  The  second  alternative  with  an  serves  to 
urge  the  acceptance  of  the  positive  or  negative  proposition  involved  in 
the  preceding  statement.  This  abrupt  form  of  question  {or,  then)  is  of 
frequent  use  in  Remonstrance,  Expostulation,  Surprise,  and  Irony. 

Ndn  manum  abstinOs  1    An  tibi  iam  mSvIs  cerebnun  disper^am  hIc  ? 
Tes.,  Ad.,  y8i  ;  are  you  not  going  to  keep  yotir  hands  off  9    Or  would 
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you  rather  have  me  scatter  your  bra/ins  over  the  pkice  now  f  (Yir  ctlitOdit 
alwCns,  my  husband  keeps  guard,  though  absent.  Is  it  not  so  f)  An 
nescis  longSs  rSgibus  esse  mantlBl  Ov.,  Her.,  16, 166  ;  or  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  (you  do  not  know^  then)  that  kings  have  long  ha/nds  (arms). 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  is  found  in  early  Latin,  but  is  a  characteristic  of  Cicbbo 
especially. 

2.  An  is  strengthened  by  ne.  This  is  fonnd  frequently  in  early  Latin,  more  rarely 
later.  Cicero  uses  anne  only  in  disjunctive  questions,  and  Hobace,  Tibullus,  Pbo- 
PERTius  not  at  all. 

3.  In  early  Latin  very  frequently,  less  often  in  the  poets ;  occasionally  in  prose,  be- 
ginning with  LivY,  an  is  used  as  a  simple  interrogative ;  so  nesoiO  an  =  nesciO  num. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  was  originally  a  simple  interroga- 
tive particle,  but  became  identified  later  with  disjunctive  questions. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted,  in  connection  with  an,  are  the  phrases, 
nesciO  an  (first  in  Cicero,  and  not  common),  hand  sciO  an  (this  is  the 
usual  phrase  :  hand  sciam  an  is  rare),  /  do  not  know  but ;  dnbitO  an,  / 
doubt,  I  doubt  but  =-.  I  am  inclined  to  think ;  incertnm  an  (once  in 
Cicero),  and  rarely  dnbitSrim  and  dabinm  an,  which  give  a  modest  affir- 
mation ;  very  rarely  a  negation.  Negative  particles,  added  to  these 
expressions,  give  a  mild  negation. 

Hand  8ci5  an  ita  sit,  C,  Tusc,  11.  17,  41 ;  I  do  not  know  hut  it  is  so. 
Hand  sciO  an  nfilla  (senectfLs)  beStior  esse  possit,  C,  Cat.M.,  16,  56;  I  do 
not  know  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  old  age  to  be  happier,  DnbitO  an 
[ThrasybtUom]  primnm  omninm  pOnam,  Nep.,  vni.  i,  1 ;  J  doubt  but  1 
should  (=  1  am  inclined  to  think  I  should)  put  Thrasybulvs  first  of  oil. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  these  phrases  are  still  dubitative.  The  afllrmative  force  comes 
iu  first  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  fOrsitan,  perhaps,  with  the 
Potential  Subjunctive :  FQrsitan  et  Piiaml  ftierint  quae  fSta  requXrlEs,  V.,  A.,  u. 
506 ;  perhaps  you  may  ask  what  was  the  fate  qf  Priam,  too. 

DIRECT    DISJUNCTIVE    QUESTIONS. 

468.  Direct  Disjunctive  Questions  have  the  following 
forms  : 

First  Clause.  Second  and  Subsequent  Cla/uses. 
utrum,  whether,  an  (anne),  or 
-ne,  an, 
an  (anne). 

Utrum  nescis  quam  alt6  ascenderb,  an  prO  nihilO  id  putSs  !  C,  Fam,,  x. 
26,  3 ;  are  you  not  aware  how  high  you  have  mounted,  or  do  you  count 
that  as  nothing  f  YOsne  Lticiam  Domitinm  an  v0s  Domitius  dSsemit  1 
Caes.,  B.  C.y  II.  32,  8  ;  have  you  deserted  Lucius  Domitius,  or  has  Domi' 
tivs  deserted  you  9  filoqnar  an  sileam  1  V.,  ^.,  iii.  39;  shall  I  speak,  or 
hold  my  peace  ?  Utrum  h6c  tti  parum  commeministi,  an  ego  nOn  satis  in- 
tellfixl,  an  mtitSstI  sententiami  C,  Att.,  ix.  2;  do  you  not  remember  tJids, 
or  did  I  misunderstand  you,  or  have  you  changed  your  view  f 
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Notes.— 1.  TJtmmne  -  an  is  found  once  in  Cicero  (7»t?.,i.  31, 51),  not  in  CAbsab 
or  LivY,  occasionally  elsewhere  (U.,  Epod.^  1, 7) ;  utrum— ne— an  is  more  common. 
Ne— an,  which  is  common  in  prose,  is  not  found  in  Cat.,  Tib.,  Prop.,  Uok.,  Lucan. 

2.  Ne  in  the  second  member,  with  omitted  particle  in  first  member,  occurs  only  in 
H.,  Ep.y  I.  XI,  3  (disputed),  in  the  direct  question,  except  in  the  combination  necne  (459). 

3.  Ne— ne  is  very  rare ;  V.,  A.^  11.  738  ;  xi.  136. 

4.  Aut  i.or\  in  questions,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an,  Aut  givesAuother  part 
of  a  simple  question,  or  another  form  of  it  (or,  in  otfur  wards).  An  excludes,  aut 
extends. 

(Volnptas)  meliOrenme  efficit  aut  laudabiliOrem  vinun  ?  c.,  Parad.,  i.  3, 15 ; 
cU>e8  pleasure  make  a  better  or  more  praiseworthy  man  f  (Answer :  nether.)  Tii 
▼inun  me  aut  hominem  dSputSs  ade5  esse  \  Ter.,  Hec.,  524 ;  dxi  you  hold  m£  to 
be  your  husband  or  even  a  man  ? 

459.  In  direct  questions,  or  not  is  anndn,  rarely  necne ;  in 
indirect,  necne,  rarely  annOn. 

lane  est  quern  quaerO,  anndnl  Ter.,  Ph.y  852;  is  that  the  man  I  am 
looking  for,  or  not  f    Sitque  memor  nostrl  necne,  referte  milil,  Ov.,  Tr., 

IV.  3,  10  (304,  N.  7). 

Notes.— 1.  Necne  is  found  indirect  questions  in  Cicero,  TWc, hi. x8, 41  (sunt 
haec  tua  verba  necne  1)^  Flacc,  25, 59 ;  and  also  Lucr.,  hi.  7x3.  AnnOn  in  indirect 
questions  occurs  in  Cicero,  Jnv.^  i.  50, 95 ;  11. 20, 60 ;  Cael.^  21, 52 ;  Balb.^  8, 22,  etc. 

2.  Utrum  is  sometimes  used  with  the  suppression  of  the  second  clause  for  whether 
ornof  but  not  in  early  Latin.    So  C,  Flacc.,  19, 45,  etc. 

INDIRECT  QUESTIONS. 

460.  Indirect  questions  have  the  same  particles  as  the 
direct,  with  the  following  modifications. 

1 .    Simple  Questions. 

(a)  Num  loses  its  negative  force,  and  becomes  simply 
whether.     It  decays  in  later  Latin. 

SpeculSrI  (iG8s6runt)  num  sollicitati  animi  sociOrum  essent,  L.,  xlii.  iq, 
8  ;  they  ordered  them  to  spy  out  whether  the  allies  had  been  tampered 
with. 

{b)  Si,  if,  is  used  for  whether,  chiefly  after  verbs  and  sen- 
tences implying  trial.     Compare  0  si  (2G1). 

Temptfita  r6s  est  si  prlm5  impetH  capl  Ardea  posset,  L.,  i.  57,  2;  a/n  at- 
tempt was  made  (in  case,  in  hopes  that,  to  see)  if  Ardea  could  be  taken 
by  a  dash  (coup-de-main).  IbC,  visam  si  doml  est  (467,  N.),  Ter.,  ffeaut., 
170;  I  will  go  (to)  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Notes.— 1.  An  is  sometimes  used  for  num  and  ne,  but  never  in  model  prose. 

Cdnsuluit  delude  (Alexander)  an  t5tlus  orbis  Imperlum  fStIs  sibl  dSstlnfi- 
rStur,  Curt.,  iv.  7, 26  ;  Alexander  then  asked  the  oracle  whether  the  empire  of  the 
whole  world  was  destined  for  him  by  the  fates. 
2.  Ndnne  ia  cited  only  iTom  Cicebo  ard  only  after  quaerere  (Ph..,  xn.  7,  ISS). 
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2.    Disjunctive  Questions. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  for  Direct  Questions  (458),  a  form  with  -ne 
in  the  second  clause  only  is  found  in  the  Indirect  Question,  but  is 
never  common;  see  458,  n.  2. 

Tarquinius  PrIscI  TarquiniX  rSgis  fUius  nepOBne  faerit  pamm  liquet,  L., 
I.  46,  4;  whether  Tarquin  was  the  son  or  grcmdson  of  king  Tarquin  the 
Elder  does  not  appear. 

Notes.— 1.  The  form  -ne  is  not  found  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 

2.  The  form  ne— ne  is  poetical,  except.once  in  Caesar  {B.  G.y  vn.  141, 8). 

3.  Utrum— ne— an  in  rare  but  classical.  Utrunine—  an  b^ins  with  Horace,  is  not 
found  in  I^ivy,  Vell.,  Val.  M.,  or  either  Pliny.    In  Tacitus  only  in  the  Dialogtu. 

SUMMARY  OF   DIRECT  AND   INDIRECT  DISJUNCTIVE 

QUESTIONS. 

461.  Direct. 

Is  the  last  syllable  short  or  long  ?  Cf.  C,  Or.,  64,  217. 
PoBtrema  syllaba   ntrnm  brevis  est  an  long^  1 

brevisne  est  an  longa  1 
Indirect. 

Ill  a  verse  it  makes  710  difference  wTiether  the  last  syllable  be  short  or 

long : 

utnun  postrfima  syllaba  brevis  sit  an  longa. 

postrema  syllaba  brevisne  sit  an  longa. 

postrfima  syllaba  brevis  an  longa  sit  (Cicero). 

postrfima  syllaba  brevis  sit  longane. 


In  versti  nihil  rfifert  ■> 


MOODS  IN    INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 
1 .    In  Direct  Questions. 

462.  The  Mood  of  the  question  is  the  Mood  of  the  expected 
or  anticipated  answer. 

463.  Indicative  questions  expect  an   Indicative  answer, 
when  the  question  is  genuine. 

A.  Quis  hom5  est  1  B.  Ego  sum,  Ter.,  And.,  965 ;  who  is  that  f  It  is  I. 
A.  VIvitne  (pater)  1    B.  VIvom  Uquimus,  Pl.,  Capt.^  282;  is  his  father 

living  f     We  left  him  alive. 

464.  Indicative  questions  anticipate  an  Indicative  answer 
in  the  negative  when  the  question  is  rhetorical, 

Quis  ndn  paupertatem  eictixnQs^t  1  C,  Tusc.,  v.  31,  89  ;  who  does  not 

dread  poverty  f 
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Remark. — NOnne  and  nimi  in  the  direct  question  are  often  rhetorical 
(see  Pl.,  Am.^  539  ;  C,  Div.,  1.  14,  24).  With  nOnne  a  negative  answer 
is  anticipated  to  a  negative,  hence  the  affirmative  character.  Compare 
further,  451,  r.  2. 

465.  Subjunctive  questions  which  expect  Imperative  an- 
swers are  put  chiefly  in  the  First  Person,  when  the  question 
is  deliberative, 

A.  Abeam  1    B.  AM,  Pl.,  Merc.^  749  ;  shall  I  go  away  f    Oo. 
A.  Quid  nunc  fEudamI    B.  T6  suspenditO,  Pl.,  Ps.^  1229;  what  shall  1 
do  now  9    Hang  yourself. 

Remark. — So  in  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  in  dependent 
discourse  (265). 

466.  Subjunctive  questions  anticipate  a  potential  answer 
in  the  negative,  when  the  question  is  rhetorical, 

Quis  hoc  crfidat  1  who  would  Relieve  this  f    [No  one  would  believe 
this.]    Qxiid  faceret  aliud  %  what  else  was  he  to  do  f    [Nothing.] 
Quis  tulerit  OracchSs  de  sSditiOne  qnerentSs  ?  Juv.,  n.  24  (259). 

Remark. — On  the  Exclamatory  Question  see  534,  558. 

2.    In  Indirect  Questions. 

467.  The  Dependent  Interrogative  is  always  in  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

The  Subjunctive  may  represent  the  Ii^dicative. 

[C5nBlderSbimas]  quid  ftcerit  (Indie,  ftoit),  quid  fkdat  (Indie.  fiEMdt),qnid 
faotlirTiB  sit  (Indie,  fadet  or  faotfLnu  est),  Cf.  C,  Jnv.,  i.  25,  36;  we  tvill 
consider  what  he  has  done,  what  he  is  doing,  what  he  is  going  to  do 
(lotll  do).  (EpamlnOndas)  qoaeslvit  salvosne  esaet  clipeus,  C,  Fin.,  u.  30, 
97  ;  JEJpaminondas  asked  whether  his  shield  was  safe.    (Salvasne  est  1) 

The  Subjunctive  may  be  original.    See  265. 

Ipse  docet  quid  agam;  ffis  est  et  ab  hoste  dooflrl,  Ov.,  M.,  rv.  428  (219); 
(Quid  agam,  what  I  am  to  do  ;  not  what  I  am  doing).  QuaecS  fi  t6  cfir 
C.  Cornelium  nOn  dfifenderem,  C,  Vat.,  2,  5  ;  J  inquire  of  you  why  1  was 
not  to  defend  C.  Cornelius.    (Ctlr  nOn  defenderem?  why  was  I  not  to 

defend  f) 

Remarks. — i.  NesciO  quis,  nesoi5  quid,  nesciO  qui,  nesdO  quod,  Tknow 
liot  who,  what,  which,  may  be  used  exactly  as  indefinite  pronouns,  and 
thetl  have  no  effect  on  the  construction.  This  usage  is  found  at  all 
periods. 

l^esciO  quid  mSius  nSsdtur  Iliade,  Prop.,  ii.  (ni.)32(34),  66  ;  some* 
Mm^,  J  know  not  tvhat,  is  coming  to  the  hirth^  greater  tlian  the  IHad, 
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2.  The  Relative  has  the  same  form  as  the  Interrogative  qois  1  except 
in  the  Nom.  Sing. ;  hence  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
them  in  dependent  sentences.  The  interrogative  depends  on  the  lead- 
ing verb,  the  relative  belongs  to  the  antecedent.     (611,  r.  2.) 

Interrogative  :  die  quid  rogem,  tell  me  what  it  is  I  am  asking. 

Relative  :  dio  quod  rogC,  Ter.,  And.,  764  ;  tell  me  that  which  I  am 
asking  (the  answer  to  my  question). 

The  relative  is  not  unfrequently  used  where  we  should  expect  the 
interrogative,  especially  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  empha- 
sized : 

DIcam  qaod  sentiO,  C,  Or.,  i.  44, 195  ;  I  will  tell  you  my  real  opinion. 

Incorporated  relatives  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  interrogatives: 

PatefaciO  vObls  quSs  isti  penitus  abstrOsSs  InsidiSs  (=  InsidiSs  quSs)  if 
posuissse  arbitrantur,  C,  Agr.,  11.  18,  49;  J  am  exposing  to  your  view  the 
schemes  which  those  people  fancy  they  have  laid  in  profound  secrecy. 

NoTB. — In  the  early  Latin  of  Comedy  the  leading  verb  is  very  frequently  discon- 
nected from  the  interrogative,  which  consequently  appears  as  an  independent  sentence 
with  the  Indicative.  This  is  most  common  after  dic,  responds,  loquere,  and  kindred 
iin{)erative8 ;  vldS  (Plautus  also  circumspice,  respice);  t6  rogC,  interrogO, 
quaerO,  and  similar  phrases ;  audire,  yidSre,  etc.^  scjbl ;  relative  words,  ut,  quOmodO, 
etc.,  where  the  modal  and  not  interrogative  force  is  prominent.  Classical  prose  has 
given  up  all  these  usages.  A  few  cases  in  Cicero  are  contested  or  differently  explained. 
In  poetry  and  later  prose  the  examples  are  found  only  here  and  there. 

Die,  quid  est  1  PLm  Men.,  397;  tell  me,  whaL  is  itf    (Die  quid  sit,  teU  me  what  it 

is.)    Quin  tu  finO  verbO  die :  quid  est  quod  in6  veils  !  Ter.,  And.,  45 ;  won't  you 

tell  me  in  one  word :  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  Die  miM  quid  f6el  nisi  nOn  sapi- 

enter  amavl,  Ov.,  Her.,  n.  27;  tell  me  what  have  I  done,  save  that  I  have  loved 

unwisely. 

So  also,  nesci5  quOmodO,  I  know  not  how  =  strangely  ;  and  mlmm  quantum,  it 

(is)  marvellous  how  much  =  wonderfully,  are  used  as  adverbs : 

Mlrum  quantum  prOfuit  ad  coneordiam,  L.,  11.  i,  11 ;  U  served  wonderfully  to 
promote  harmony.  Nesci5  qu9  paetO  vel  magis  hominSs  iuvat  glQria  iSta  quam 
magna,  Pli^i,,  Ep..,  iv.  12, 7  ;  aomelvow  or  other,  people  are  even  more  charm>ed  to  have 
a  widespread  reputation  than  a  grand  one. 

Euriy  Latin  shows  also  perquam,  admodum  quam,  nimis  quam,  inerSdibile 
quantum ;  Cicero  mlrum  (mirfi)  quam,  nimium  quantum,  sfinfi  quam,  valdS 
quam;  Caehar  none  of  these ;  Sallust  immfine  quantum;  Livy  adds  oppidO  quan- 
tum ;  Plint  Mai.  immSnsum,  Infinitum  quantum ;  Florus  plllrimum  quan- 
tum.   The  position  excludes  a  conscious  ellipsis  of  the  Subjunctive. 

PECULIARITIES    OF    INTERROGATIVE    SENTENCES. 

468.  The  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  often  treated 
as  the  object  of  the  leading  clause  by  Anticipation  (Prolepsis). 

NOstI  MSreellum  quam  tardus  sit,  Caelius  (C,  Fam.,  viii.  10,  3);  you 
ktww  Marcellus,  what  a  slaiv  creature  he  is. 

Note.— This  usage  is  very  common  in  Comedy,  and  \>ft\ow^  \o  ^Q.■\xs«w»^Ass^^a^.^to^ 
in  general 
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469.  Contrary  to  our  idiom,  the  interrogative  is  often  used 
in  participial  clauses.  In  English,  the  participle  and  verb 
change  places,  and  a  Causal  sentence  becomes  Final  or  Con- 
secutive. 

Quam  UtilitStem  petentSs  scire  cupimas  ilia  quae  occulta  nObls  sunt  1  C, 
Fin. ,  III.  1 1,  37  ;  what  advcmtage  do  we  seek  when  we  desire  to  know  those 
things  which  are  hidden  from  us  9  [SolOu  FlsistratO  tyrauuO]  quaerenti 
quS  taudem  r6  frfitus  sibl  tarn  audSciter  resisteret,  respoudisse  dldtur 
seuectUte,  C,  Cat.M,,  20,  72  ;  Solon,  to  Pisistratus  the  usurper,  asking 
him  (=  when  Pisistratus  the  usurper  asked  him)  on  what  thing  relying 
(=  on  what  he  relied  that)  he  resisted  him  so  boldly,  is  said  to  have 
cmswered  **  old  ageJ'^ 

Note.— The  Abl."  Abs.  with  the  interrogative  is  rare.   C,  Verr.t  111. 80, 185. 

470.  Final  sentences  (sentences  of  Design)  are  used  in 
questions  more  freely  than  in  English. 

SeBsum  it  praetor.  Quid  ut  ifldicetur  1  C,  N.D.,  ni.  30,  74  ;  the  Judge 
is  going  to  take  his  seat.    What  is  to  be  adjudged  ?   (To  adjudge  what  ?) 

Remark. — The  Latin  language  goes  further  than  the  English  in 
combining  interrogative  words  in  the  same  clause  ;  thus  two  interroga- 
tives  are  not  uncommon : 

considers  quia  quern  fraudSsse  dlcStur,  C,  Rosc.Gom.,  7,  21. 

Yes  and  No. 

471.  {a)   Yes  is  represented  : 

1.  By  sftne,  (literally)  soundly,  sSnfi  quidem,  yes  indeed,  etiaxU)  even 
(so),  vfirO  (rarely  vfirum),  of  a  truth,  ita,  so,  onmlnO,  by  all  means,  certfi, 
surely,  certO,  for  certain,  admodum,  to  a  degree,  etc. 

Aut  etiam  aut  nOn  respondSre  [potest],  G.,^c.,ii.  32, 104 ;  h>e  can 
answer  either  yes  or  no, 

2.  By  cfinseO,  /  think  so  ;  scilicet,  to  be  sure. 

Quid  si  etiam  occentem  hymenaeum  %  CfinseO,  Pl.,  Cos.,  806  ;  what  if 
I  should  also  sing  a  marriage-song  9   I  think  you  had  better, 

3.  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
firmatory particles,  vBrO  (principally  with  pronouns),  sSn6,  prOrsus,  etc. 

Estisne  1  Sumus,  are  you  9  We  are.  Dftsne  1  DO  sSnfi,  C,  Leg,,  i.  7, 
21  ;  do  you  grant  f    I  do  indeed, 

{h)  No  is  represented  : 

I.  By  nOn,  nOn  v6r0,  nOn  ita,  xninimfi,  by  no  means,  nihil,  7iothing, 
minims  vSrO,  xnhil  s5ii6,  nihil  minus. 
2.  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  wlt\i  X.\i^  Tife^«A.\N^  \ 
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KOn  IrSta  es  ?  NOn  sum  IrSta,  Pl.,  Cas.f  1007  ;  you  are  not  cmgry  f 
I  am  not. 

(c)  Yea  or  Nay. — ImmO  conveys  a  correction,  and  either  removes  a 
doubt  or  heightens  a  previous  statement:  yea  indeed^  nay  rather. 

Ecquid  placeant  (aedfis)  m6  rogSs  1  IxnmO  perplaoent,  Pl.,  Moat,,  907  ; 
do  I  like  the  house,  you  aak  me  9  Yea  indeed,  very  much.  Causa  igitnr 
nOn  bona  est  1  IrnxnO  optima,  C,  Att.,  ix.  7,  4  ;  the  cauae,  then,  ia  a  had 
one  9    Nay,  it  is  an  excellent  one. 

Remark. —  Yes,  for,  and  no,  for,  are  often  expressed  simply  by  nam 
and  enim  :  Tom  AntOnius :  Herl  enim,  inqnit,  hOc  rnihl  prOposneram,  C, 
Or.,  IT.  10,  40  ;  then  quoth  Antony:  Yes,  for  I  had  propoaed  thia  to 
myaelf  yesterday. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  COMPOUND   SENTENCE. 

472.  I.  A  compound  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  sentence  occur  more  than  once  ;  one  which 
consists  of  two  or  more  clauses. 

2.  Coordination  (Parataxis)  is  that  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  which  the  different  clauses  are  merely 
placed  side  by  side. 

3.  Subordination  (Hypotaxis)  is  that  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  which  one  clause  depends  on  the  other. 

He  became  poor  and  we  became  rich;  the  second  clause  is 
a  coordinate  sentence. 

He  became  poor  that  we  might  be  rich;  the  second  clause 
is  a  subordinate  sentence. 

4.  The  sentence  which  is  modified  is  called  the  Principal 
Clause,  that  which  modifies  is  called  the  Subordinate  Clause. 
^'  He  became  poor  "  is  the  Principal  Clause,  ^^  that  we  might 
be  rich  "  is  the  Subordinate  Clause. 

Remark. — Logical  dependence  and  grammatical  dependence  are  not 
to  be  confounded.  In  the  conditional  sentence,  vivam  si  vivet,  let  me 
live  if  she  lives,  my  living  depends  on  her  living  ;  yet  "  vIvam  "  is  the 
principal,  "  si  vIvet "  the  subordinate  clause.  It  is  the  dependence  of 
the  introductory  particle  that  determines  the  grammatical  relation. 

COORDINATION. 

473.  Coordinate  sentences  are  divided  into  various  classes, 
according  to  the  particles  by  which  the  separate  clauses  are 
bound  together. 
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REM.4BK. — Coordinate  sentences  often  dispense  with  conjunctions 
(Asyndeton).     Then  the  connection  must  determine  the  character. 

Copulative  Sentences. 

474.  The  following  particles  are  called  Copulative  Con- 
junctions :  et,  -que,  atque  (ac),  etiam,  quoque. 

Note.— The  CJopulative  Conjunctions  are  often  omitted,  in  climax,  in  enumerations, 
in  contrasts,  in  standing  formulae,  particularly  in  dating  by  the  consuls  of  a  year,  if  the 
praenOmina  are  added ;  and  finally,  in  summing  up  previous  enumerations  by  such 
words  as  alii,  ofiterl,  cfLnctI,  maltl,  omnfis,  reliqul. 

•  476.  Et  is  simply  and,  the  most  common  and  general  par- 
ticle of  connection,  and  combines  likes  and  unlikes. 

Pftnem  et  aquam  nStllra  dSsIderat,  Sen.,  F.M.,  2$,  4;  bread  and  water 
(is  what)  nature  calls  for.  FrobitSs  laadstnr  et  alget,  Juv.,  i.  74  ;  ho7i- 
esty  is  bepraised  and — freezes. 

Notes.— 1.  We  find  sometimes  two  clauses  coimected  by  et  where  we  should  expect 
et  tamen.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  Tacitus,  but  is  found  all  through  the 
language.  Fieri  potest,  at  rfictfi  quis  sentiat  et  id,  quod  sentit,  polltfi  filoqul 
nOn  poBsit,  c,  Tusc,  i.  3, 6. 

2.  £t  sometimes  introduces  a  conclusion  to  a  condition  expressed  in  the  Imperative, 
but  only  once  in  early  Latin,  never  in  classical  prose.  DiC  quibos  in  terrls ;  et  eris 
mibi  mSgnos  ApoUO,  V.,  Ec.,  m.  104. 

3.  Et,  instead  of  a  temporal  conjunction,  begins  with  Caesar  {(y.  E.G.,  1.  37, 1) 
and  Sallust  (/t/gr.,  97, 4) ;  it  is  never  common. 

4.  On  neque  fUlos  for  et  ntlllas  and  the  like,  see  480.  On  et  after  words  indi' 
eating  Likeness,  see  643.    On  et  for  etiam,  see  478,  n.  2. 

476.  -ftue  (enclitic)  unites  things  that  belong  closely  to 
one  another.  The  second  member  serves  to  complete  or  ex- 
tend the  first. 

SenStus  popnlusqne  BOmSnus,  C,  Plane,  37,  90;  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  Ibi  mortaos  sepiiltasque  Alexander,  L.,  xxxvi.  20,  5  ;  there 
Alexander  died  and  was  buried.  [S91]  oriSns  et  oocidfins  diem  noctemque 
oOnfleit,  C,  N.D.j  11.  40, 103  ;  the  sun  by  its  rising  and  setting  makes 
day  and  night. 

Notes.— 1.  Que  was  very  common  in  early  Latin,  especially  in  legal  phraseology, 
where  it  was  always  retained. 

2.  Que— que — que  is  ante-classical  and  poetic. 

3.  Que  is  always  added  to  the  first  word  in  the  clause  it  introduces,  in  Plautus,  as 
well  as  in  classical  prose  ;  but  the  Augustan  poets  are  free  in  their  position,  for  metrical 
reasons.  As  regards  prepositions,  que  is  never  appended  to  ob  and  gub,  rarely  to  S  and 
ad,  but  frequently  to  other  monosyllabic  prepositions  ;  it  is  always  appended  to  dissyl- 
labic prepositions  in  -fi,  and  often  to  other  dissyllabic  prepositions. 

4.  On  que  for  quoque  see  479,  n.  2. 

5.  Combinations  : 
(a)  et—et; 

0)  que     et;  rare  in  earJy  Latin,  never  iu  Cicero,  Caesar;  begins  with  Saxlust. 
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SlUiVST  and  Taoitvb  always  add  the  que  to  the  pronoun,  Lmr  and  later  prose  writ- 
ers to  the  substantive. 

ic)  et— que ;  rare,  and  beginning  with  Ennius. 

id)  que— que  begins  with  Plautus,  Emniits.  Cicsbo  has  it  but  once  (noctSBque 
diSsque,  Fin.,  i.  x6, 51) ;  it  enters  prose  with  Sallust,  aod  poets  are  fond  of  it. 

£t  dominO  satis  et  nimiiim  ^Xque  InpOque,  Tib.,  iy.  i,  187 ;  enough/or  owner^ 
and  too  much/or  ihi^  and  woif. 

477.  Atque  (compounded  of  ad  and  -que)  adds  a  more 
important  to  a  less  important  member.  But  the  second  mem- 
ber often  owes  its  importance  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
complement  (-que). 

Ac  (a  shorter  form,  which  does  not  stand  before  a  vowel 
or  h)  is  fainter  than  atque,  and  almost  equivalent  to  et. 

IntrS  moenla  atque  in  sinU  nrbis  sunt  hostSs,  S.,  C,  52,  35  ;  within  the 
wallsy  ay  J  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  are  the  enemies.  A.  Servos  1  Ego  ! 
B.  Atque  mens,  Pl.,  (7a«.,  735  ;  a  slave  f    If    And  mine  to  hoot. 

Notes. — 1.  The  confirmative  force  of  atque,  as  in  the  second  example,  is  found 
especially  in  Plautus,  occasionaliy  later. 

2.  Atque  adds  a  climax,  and  then  is  often  strengthened  by  Scastor,  profectO,  V6r0, 
etc.,  Pl.,  B.,  86  ;  C,  Titsc.,  1. 20, 46. 

3.  In  comedy,  atque  has  sometimes  demonstrative  force  :  atque  eccum,  Pl.  ,  St. ,  577. 

4.  Occasionally  in  Cicbro,  then  in  the  Augustan  poets,  Livr  and  later  prose  writers, 
notably  Tacitus,  atque  or  So  is  often  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  clause  in  which 
et  or  que  (sometimes  both)  has  been  already  employed  : 

£t  potentes  sequitur  invidia  et  humllfis  abiectOsque  contemptus  et  turpfis 
Sc  nocentSs  odium,  Quint.,  it.  i,  14 ;  thepowerfidarefolUywed  by  envy ;  the  low  and 
grovelling,  by  contempt ;  the  base  and  hurtful,  by  hatred. 

5.  Atque— atque  is  found  occasionally  in  Cato,  Catullus,  Cicero,  and  Vergil. 
Que— atque  begins  in  poetry  with  Vergil,  in  prose  with  Lnnr,  and  is  very  rare. 

6.  Atque,  introducing  a  principal  clause  after  a  temporal  conjunction,  belongs 

exclusively  to  Plautus  :  Dum  oircumspectO  ni6,  atque  ^^  lembum  oOnspicor,  B., 

379.    Also  Ej).,  217. 

7-  Atque  is  used  before  consonants,  as  well  as  So,  to  connect  single  notions :  when 
sentences  or  clauses  are  to  be  connected,  So  only  is  allowable ;  either  atque  or  So  with 
expressions  of  Likeness.— Stamm. 

8.  On  atque,  after  words  indicating  Likeness,  see  648.  Atque  follows  a  comparative 
only  after  a  negative  in  early  and  classical  Latin.  Horace  is  first  to  use  it  after  a 
positive. 

9.  Phraseological  is  alius  atque  alius,  one  or  another,  found  first  in  Livt,  and  rare. 

478.  Etiam,  even  (now),  yet,  still,  exaggerates  (heightens), 
and  generally  precedes  the  word  to  which  it  belongs. 

NQbIs  r6s  fiamiliSris  etiam  ad  neoessSria  deest,  Cf.  S.,  C,  20, 11  ;  we 
lack  means  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ad  AppI  GlaudI  seneotfitem 
accedebat  etiam  ut  oaecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M ,  6, 16  (553,  4). 

Notes.— 1.  Etiam  as  a  temporal  adverb  refers  to  the  PftAt  at  V\«efcwV^^\A  \wscoa 
gtill;  it  is  sometimes strengtheoed  by  tum  (tunt)  or  UMm  ^^Q^C^").  ^vA,\5fe<eccv\^\a.^^>S^ 
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LivT,  adhHc,  which  properly  refers  only  to  the  Present,  is  extended  to  the  Past  and 
used  like  etiam  (tom). 

HOn  satis  m6  pemOstI  etiam  qnSlis  sim,  Tbr.,  And.,  503 ;  j/m  stUl  do  not  knaiv 
well  enough  (=  little  know)  what  manner  qf  person  I  am.  Cum  iste  (i.e.,  Polemar- 
chus)  etiam  cubSret,  in  onbicalnm  intrOdnctos  est,  c,  Veir.,  m.  23, 56 ;  tvhiie  the 
d^erulatU  (Polemarchics)  was  still  in  bed,  he  was  introdticed  into  the  bedivom. 

2.  Instead  of  etiam,  et  is  occasional  in  Plautus,  in  a  change  of  person.  Cicero 
uses  it  also  after  an  adversative  conjunction,  as  v6nim  et ;  also  after  nam  and  slmol ; 
more  often  when  a  pronoan  follows,  as  et  iUe,  et  ipse.  Caesar  never  uses  it  so, 
Sallust  rarely,  but  it  becomes  common  from  Livr  on. 

3.  Phraseological  is  etiam  atqne  etiam,  tim£  and  again.  On  etiam  for  yes,  see 
471,1. 

479.  ftuoque,  so  also,  complements  (compare  que)  and 
always  follows  the  words  to  which  it  belongs. 

Cnm  patn  (Tlmothel)  popolos  statnam  posnisset,  filio  quoque  dedit,  Cf, 
Nep.,  XIII.  2, 3 ;  the  people^  having  erected  a  statite  in  honor  of  the  father 
of  Timotheus,  gave  one  to  the  son  also  {likewise). 

Remark. — The  difference  between  etiam  and  quoque  is  not  to  be 
insisted  on  too  rigidly : 

Grande  et  cOnspicuum  nostrO  quoque  tempore  mOnstrum,  Juv.,  iv.  115  ; 
a  huge  cmd  conspicuous  prodigy,  even  in  our  day. 

Notes. — 1.  In  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin  the  double  forms  etiam  — 
quoque,  etiam  quoque,  are  sometimes  found,  and  in  classical  Latin  also  quoque 
etiam  occasionally :  nunc  v6r0  meS  quoque  etiam  causS  rogO,  C,  Or.,  i.  35, 164. 

2.  Que  in  the  sense  of  quoque  is  rare  (compare  mfique.  Cat.,  cii.  3 ;  m£  too),  and  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  post- Augustan  hodifique,  to-day  also. 

480.  Copulation  hy  means  of  the  Negative, — Instead  of  et 
and  the  negative,  neqne  (nee)  and  the  positive  is  the  rule  in 
Latin. 

OpXniOnibus  vulgl  rapimur  in  errOremneo  v6ra  cemimus,  C,  Leg.,  11. 17, 
43 ;  hy  the  prejudices  of  the  rabble  we  are  hurried  into  error,  and  do  not 
distinguish  the  truth.  (Caesar)  properSns  noctem  difil  cOnillnxerat  neque 
iter  intermlserat,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  13, 2;  Caesar  in  his  haste  had  joined 
night  with  day  and  had  not  broken  his  march. 

Remarks. — i.  Et — nOn,  and — not,  is  used  when  the  negation  is 
confined  to  a  single  word,  or  is  otherwise  emphatic  ;  but  neque  is  found 
occasionally  here,  even  in  Cicero  {Off.,  in.  10,  41). 

Et  mllitSvI  nOn  sine  glOriS,  H.,  0.,  in.  26, 2  ;  amd  I  have  been  a  sol- 
dier not  without  glory. 

On  nee  nOn,  the  opposite  of  et  nOn,  see  449,  r.  3. 
2.  In  combination  with  the  negative  we  have  the  following 
Paradigms  :  And  no  one,        neque  quisquam,      nor  any  one. 
And  no,  neque  tLllus,  nor  a/ny. 

And  nothing,     neque  quidquam,     n^r  anything. 
And  never,         neque  umquam,      vw^r  «io«r« 
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Neque  amet  qnemqaam  neo  amfitur  ab  nilO,  Juv.,  xii.  130  ;  may  he  love 

no  one^  and  be  loved  by  none. 

3.  Nee  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  nee  tamen,  and  yet  not : 

ExtrS  invidiam  nee  extrS  glOriam  erat,  Tag.,  Agr.^  8,  3  ;  ^e  was  beyond 

the  reach  of  envy,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  glory.     Cf.  Tee., 

JSun.f  249  ;  C,  Tuac.y  11.,  25,  60. 

Notes.— 1.  Neqne  =  nSquidem,  Ib  ante-classical  and  post-classical  -.  nee  nnne, 
cam  m6  voeat  tlltrQ,  accCdam  1  II.,  ^%  n-  3*  ^^  (the  only  case  in  Horace). 

2.  Caesar,  Lucretius,  Veroil,  and  Propbrtius  use  neque  regularly  before 
vowels. 

3.  Combinations : 

(a)  neqne— neque ;  nee— nee;  neqne -nee;  nee— neque.  Sometimes  the  first 
neque  has  the  force  of  and  neither  ;  but  this  is  limited  in  prose  to  Caesar,  Sallust, 
and  LivY  ;  in  poetry  to  Catullus  and  Propertius. 

(b)  neque— et ;  neque— que ;  neque— fie.  Of  these  neque— et  is  rare  in  early 
Latin,  but  more  common  in  Cicero  and  later  ;  neque— que  is  rare,  and  found  first  in 
Cicero  ;  neque— atque  (ftc)  is  very  rare,  and  begins  in  Tacitus. 

(c)  et— neque  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  who  is  fond  of  it,  but  it  fades  out  after  him. 

4.  Neque  is  usually  used  for  nQn,  when  followed  by  the  strengthening  words 
enim,  tamen,  v6r0,  etc. 

481.  I.  Insertion  and  Omission  of  Copulatives, — When 
multus,  much,  many,  is  followed  by  another  attribute,  the 
two  are  often  combined  by  copulative  particles :  many  re- 
nowned deeds y  multa  et  praed&ra  facinora ;  muny  good  qual- 
ifies, multae  bonaeque  artes. 

2.  Several  subjects  or  objects,  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tions, either  take  et  throughout  or  omit  it  throughout.  The 
omission  of  it  is  common  in  emphatic  enumeration. 

FhrygGs  et  FIsidae  et  GilicSs,  C,  Div.y  i.  41,  92  ;  or,  Fhryges,  PIsidae, 
CilicSs,  Phrygians^  Pisidians,  and  Cilicians. 

Note.— Et  before  the  third  member  of  a  series  is  rare,  but  occurs  here  and  there  at 
all  periods  ;  in  Cicero  it  usually  draws  especial  attention  to  the  last  member.  Atque 
(Sc)  is  used  thus  a  little  more  frequently  (mOrSs  Instittlta  atque  vita,  C,  Fam.,  xv. 
4,14),  and  que  is  not  uncommon:  aegritfldinSs,  Irae  libldinfisque,  C,  Tusc.^i. 

33,80. 

3.  Et  is  further  omitted  in  climaxes,  in  antitheses,  in 
phrases,  and  m  formulm, 

Virl  nQn  [est]  dSbilitSrl  dolOre,  frangi,  succumbere,  C,  Fin,,  11.  29,  95  ; 

it  is  tminanly  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  disabled  (unnerved)  by  grief  to  be 
biv ken-spirited,  to  succumb.  Bifficilis  facilis,  iftcundus  aoerbus,  es  Idem, 
Mart.,  xii.  47,  1  (310). 

Patres  CQnscrlptI,  Fathers  (and)  Conscript  (Senators). 

IGppiter  Optimus  Mazimus,  Father  J^vs,  atipremel-y  good  Vjvxv^  vjT%,a\.* 
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Other  Particles  Employed. 

482.  Other  particles  are  sometimes  employed  instead  of 
the  copulative  in  the  same  general  sense. 

1.  Temporal  :  tum — turn,  then — then;  aliSs — alias,  at  one  time — at 
cmother  ;  lam — ^iam,  nunc — nunc,  modo — ^modo,  now — now  ;  simul — simul, 
at  the  same  time. 

Tom  Graecfi — tun  Latln6,  partly  in  Greek,  partly  in  Latin.  Hor&tius 
Ck)cles  nunc  singnlOs  prOvocSbat,  none  increpabat  omnfis,  Cf.  L.,  ii.  lo,  8  ; 
Horatius  Codes  now  challenged  them  singly ,  now  taunted  them  all. 
Modo  hfLc,  modo  iUfLc,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  25,  3  ;  now  hither ,  now  thither 
{hither  and  thither).  Simnl  spemSbant,  simul  metufibant,  they  despised 
and  feared  at  the  same  time  {they  at  once  despised  and  feared). 

Notes. — 1.  Of  these  tum— tum  is  not  ante-claeeical,  nunc— nunc  is  found  first  in 
LucR.,  and  is  introduced  into  prose  by  Livy  :  simul— simul  is  found  first  in  Caesar, 
but  not  in  Cicero  ;  iam— iam  begins  with  Veroil  and  Liyt.  AliquandO— ali- 
quandO,  quandOque— quandOque,  are  post- Augustan ;  interdum— interdum  is 
rare,  but  occurs  in  Cicero. 

2.  The  combinations  vary  in  many  ways.  Ciceronian  are  tum— aliSs ;  aliSs— 
plSrumque ;  interdum— aliSs ;  modo— tum ;  modo— vicissim ;  most  of  them  found 
but  once.    Some  fifteen  other  combinations  are  post-Ciceronian. 

3.  On  cum— tum,  see  588. 

2.  Local :  In  Cicero  only  alio — aliO;  Mnc — ^illinc.  Others  are  ;  hlc — 
ilUc  (first  in  Vergil);  bine— hinc  (Vergil,  Livy);  hinc — ^inde  (Tacitus); 
illino— hinc  (Livy);  inde— hinc  (Tacitus);  alibi— alibi  (Livy) ;  aliunde— 
aliunde  (Pliny). 

3.  Modal ;  aliter — aliter ;  quS — qufi,  rare,  and  lacking  in  many  authors 
{e.g.,  Caesar,  Sallust).  In  Cicero  only  four  times,  and  confined  to 
the  Letters  ;  pariter — ^pariter  is  poetical  and  post-classical ;  aequfi — aequ6 
is  found  once  in  Horace  and  once  in  Tacitus. 

4.  Comparative  :  ut — ita,  as — so  : 

BolSbellam  ut  TarsfinsSs  ita  LSodicGnl  tUtrO  arcessiflrunt,  C,  Fam,,  xu. 
13,  4  ;  as  the  people  of  Tarsus  so  the  people  of  La^icea  (=  both  the 
people  of  Tarsus  and  those  of  Laodicea)  sent  for  Dolahella  of  their  own 
accord. 

Often,  however,  the  actions  compared  are  adversative  ;  and  ut  may 
be  loosely  translated  although,  while. 

Haec  omnia  ut  invltis  ita  nQn  adversantibus  patricils  trSnsficta,  L.,  in. 
.  55,  15  ;  all  this  was  done,  the  patricians,  though  unwilli'n^,  yet  not 
opposing  (=  against  the  wishes,  but  without  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians). 

Note.— There  are  also  many  other  similar  combinations,  as :  quemadmodum— 
Mio;  nt—alo;  tamgnam— sic,  etc.   The  adversative  use  of  ut— ita  is  rare  in  the  das- 
Mica!  period,  but  extends  later. 
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5.  Adversative  :  nOn  modo,  nOn  sSliuii,  nOn  tantum,  not  only  ;  Bed,  sed 
etiam,  sed — qaoque,  v6ram  etiam,  hut  even,  hut  also  : 

Urb^s  maritimae  nQn  sQlnm  multls  perfcuUs  oppositae  [siint]  sed  etiam 
caecis,  C,  Rep.,  11.  3,  5  :  cities  on  the  seaboard  are  liable  not  only  to 
many  dangers,  but  even  (also)  to  hidden  (ones).  [N5n]  docfirl  tantnm  sed 
etiam  deiectSrI  volunt,  Quint.,  iv.  i,  57  ;  they  wish  not  merely  to  he 
taught,  but  to  be  tickled  to  hoot. 

In  the  negative  form,  nQn  modo  nOn,  not  only  not ;  sed  n6 — quidem, 
but  not  even  ;  sed  vix,  but  hardly. 

Ego  non  modo  tibl  non  IrSscor,  sed  n6  reprehends  quidem  factum  tnum, 
C,  Sull.,  18,  50  ;  1  not  only  am  not  angry  ivith  you,  but  I  do  not  even 
find  faidt  with  your  action. 

Remarks. — i.  Instead  of  nOn  modo  (sOlnm)nOn — sednO — quidem,  the 
latter  n5n  is  generally  omitted,  when  the  two  negative  clauses  have  a 
verb  in  common,  the  negative  of  the  first  clause  being  supplied  by  the 
second ;  otherwise  both  negatives  are  expressed. 

PisQne  cOnsule  senStuI  nQn  sOlnm  iuvSre  rem  pablicam  sed  n6  lUgSre 
quidem  licQbat,  Cf,  C,  Pis.  10,  23;  when  IHso  was  consul,  it  was  not  only 
not  left  free  for  the  senate  (=  the  senate  was  not  only  not  free)  to  help 
the  commonwealth,  but  not  even  to  mourn  (for  her). 

2.  N6dum,  not  (to  speak  of)  yet,  much  less,  is  also  used,  either  with  or 
without  a  verb  in  the  Subjunctive ;  it  is  found  first  and  only  once  in 
Terence,  never  in  Caesar  and  Sallust,  in  Cicero  only  after  negative 
sentences;  from  Ijivy  on  it  is  used  after  affirmative  clauses  as  well. 

Satrapa  numquam  sufferre  Cius  BfLmptfUi  queat,  nfidum  til  possis,  Ter., 
Heaut.,  4S/\;  a  nabob  could  tiever  stand  that  girl's  expetiditures,  much 
less  could  you. 

Notes.— 1.  NQn  tantum  is  never  found  in  early  Latin,  Caesar  and  Sallust, 
rarely  in  Cicero.  Sed— quoque  is  found  first  in  Cicero  ;  so,  too,  sed  simply,  but 
rarely.  Livy  is  especially  free  in  his  use  of  sed.  V6rum,  in  the  second  member,  is 
not  ante-classical  nor  Tacitean.  NQn  alone  in  the  tirst  member  is  rare,  but  Ciceronian, 
it  is  usually  followed  by  sed  only ;  occasionally  by  sed  etiam.  Sed  is  sometimes 
omitted  from  Livy  on.     Of.  L.,  xxviii.  39, 11  ;  Tac,  Ajiti.,  hi.  19, 2,  etc, 

2.  Sed  et,  for  sed  etiam,  belongs  to  post- Augustan  Latin. 

Adversative  Sentences. 

483.  The  Adversative  particles  are  :  autem,  sed,  verum, 
vero,  at,  atqui,  tamen,  cetemin.     Of  these  only  sed  and  tamen 

are  really  adversative. 

Note.— The  Adversative  particles  are  often  omitted  :  as  when  an  affirmative  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  negative,  or  the  reverse,  or  in  other  contrasts. 

484.  Autem  (post-positive)  is  the  weakest  1q\\cl  c^WjuI  ^  "^jss^ 
90 
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indicates  a  difference  from  the  foregoing,  a  contrast  rather 
than  a  contradiction.  It  serves  as  a  particle  of  transition 
and  explanation  {=  moreover,  furthermore,  now),  and  of 
resumption  {=  to  come  back),  and  is  often  used  in  syllo- 
gisms. 

Modo  accMSns,  tmn  antem  recedSns,  0.  ^N.D.,  ii.  40, 102 ;  7iow  approach- 
ing^  then  again  receding.  BfLmOribas  mecnm  pugnSs,  ego  autem  a  t6 
ratiOnes  requIrO,  C,  N.D.,  iii.  5, 13;  you  fight  me  with  rumors,  whereas 
I  ask  of  you  reasons.  Quod  est  bonum,  omne  laadSbile  est ;  qnod  autem 
laudSbile  est,  omne  est  bonestum ;  bonum  igitur  quod  est,  honestum  est, 
C,  Fin.,  ni.  8,  27;  everything  that  is  good  is  praiseworthy  ;  hut  every- 
thing that  is  praiseworthy  is  virtu>ous;  therefore,  what  is  good  is 
virtuous. 

Remark. — Autem  commonly  follows  the  first  word  in  the  sentence 
or  clause ;  but  when  an  unemphatic  est  or  sunt  occupies  the  second 
place,  it  is  put  in  the  third.     So  igitur  and  enim. 

Notes.— 1.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  autem  in  lively  questions.  Cicero  employs 
it  in  this  way,  also  to  correct  his  own  previous  questions  {EpanortMsis), 

Egon  dfibaccbStus  sum  autem  an  tH  in  m6 1  Ter.,  Ad.,  185.  Num  quis  tSstis 
Postumium  appellSvit  1    Testis  autem  ?  nOn  accllsStor  ?  C,  Rdb.Post,,  5, 10. 

2.  Autem  is  u  favorite  word  with  Cicero,  especially  in  his  philosophical  and  moral 
works,  but  not  with  the  Historians,  least  of  all  with  Tacitus,  who  uses  it  only  nine 
times  in  all. 

486,  Sed  (set)  is  used  partly  in  a  stronger  sense,  to  denote 
contradiction,  partly  in  a  weaker  sense,  to  introduce  a  new 
thought,  or  to  revive  an  old  one. 

NQn  est  vivere  sed  valere  vita.  Mart.,  vi.  70, 15  (442,  b.  2).  Bomitius 
nulls  quidem  arte  sed  Latln6  tamen  dlc6bat,  C,  ^r.,  77,  267;  Domitius 
spoke  loith  no  art  it  is  true,  but  for  all  that,  in  good  Latin. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  sed  to  carry  on  a  narrative  is  characteristic  of  the  historians, 
though  found  also  in  Cicero.    Sed  in  ea  coniOratiOne  fuit  Q.  Cfbrius,  S.,  C,  23, 1. 

2.  Sed  is  repeated  by  anaphora  (682),  occasionally  in  Cicero  (Ferr.,  111.72,169), 
more  often  later. 

3.  Bed  may  be  strengthened  by  tamen ;  by  v6r5,  enimvfirO,  enim ;  by  autem, 
but  only  in  connection  with  quid,  and  then  only  in  comedy  and  in  Veroil.  Some- 
times it  is  equal  to  sed  tamen,  as  in  V.,  .^.,  iv.  660. 

486.  Verum,  it  is  true,  true,  always  takes  the  first  place 
in  a  sentence,  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  sed  in  its 
stronger  sense. 

81  certum  est  facere,  faciam ;  v6rum  n6  post  cOnferSs  culpam  in  m6,  Teb., 
J^un.,  388;  if  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  I  will  a/rra/nge  it;  but  you 
mfis/  not  afterieard  lay  the  blame  on  me. 
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Note.— VSmxn  gradually  gives  place  to  sed  in  Cicero.  It  is  used  occasionally  to 
return  to  the  subject  (v6rum  haeo  qnidem  hSctenos,  C,  TWc,  m.  34>  84),  and  in 
yielding  a  point  (v&nin  estO,  C,  Fin.i  n.  23, 75),  where  sed  is  the  usual  word. 

487.  Vero,  of  a  truth,  is  generally  put  in  the  second  place, 
asserts  with  conviction,  and  is  used  to  heighten  the  state- 
ment.* 

[FlatOnem]  BiOn  adeO  adxnlrStns  est  at  s6  tOtnm  el  trSderet.  Neqne 
v6rQ  minus  FlatO  deiectStns  est  DiOne,  Nep.,  x.  2, 3;  Dioti  admired  Plato 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  him ;  and  irideed 
Plato  was  no  less  delighted  with  Dion. 

Notes. -^1.  V6r5  is  properly  an  affirmative  adverb,  and  such  is  its  only  use  in 
Plautus.  In  Terence  it  has  also  acquired  adversative  force,  which  it  preserves 
throughout  the  language  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  so  in  the  historians  it  is  hardly  more 
than  antem. 

2.  The  combination  v6mm  v6r0  is  ante-classical ;  on  combinations  with  enim, 
see  498,  n.  6. 

3.  V6r0  is  also,  but  not  so  commonly,  used  in  transitions ;  especially  in  the  formulae 
age  v6r0)  iam  v6r0. 

488.  At  (another  form  of  ad  =  in  addition  to)  introduces 
startli7ig  transitions,  lively  objections,  remonstrances,  qnes- 
tions,  wishes,  often  by  way  of  quotation. 

** Fhilocfeta,  St!  brevis  dolor."  At  iam  dedmom  annum  in  spSlnncS 
iacet,  C,  Fin.,  11.  29,  94  ;  "  Philoctetes,  still  !  the  pain  is  short. ^^  But 
he  has  been  lying  in  his  cave  going  on  ten  years.  "At  multls  malls 
affectnsl"  Quis  negat?  C,  F*7i.,  v.  30,  92;  ''but  he  has  suffered 
much?"  Who  denies  it  ?  At  vidCte  hominis  intolerSbilem  audSoiam! 
C.yDom.,  44, 115;  well,  but  see  the  felloufs  insufferable  aiida^ity  /  At 
v5bl8  male  sit !  Cat.,  hi.  13 ;  a?id  ill  luck  to  you  ! 

Notes.— 1.  Ast  is  the  archaic  form  of  at,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  Cicero,  de 
Leg.  and  ad  Att.,  but  more  often  in  the  poets  and  the  later  archaists. 

2.  At  is  used  in  anaphora,  and  also,  especially  in  the  poets,  in  continuing  the  narra- 
tive. Noteworthy  is  its  use  after  conditional  sentences  (in  Cicero  only  after  negatives, 
n(>ver  in  Sallust),  where  it  is  frequently  strengthened  by  certS,  tamen,  saltem:  Sl 
minus  suppliciO  adfiol,  at  ctLstOdlrl  oportSbat,  C,  Verr.,  v.  27, 69. 

489.  Atqui  {but  at  any  rate,  but  for  all  that)  is  still 
stronger  than  at,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  argument. 

Vix  crSdibile.  AtquI  sic  habet,  H.,  /9.,  i.  9,  52  ;  scarce  credible.  But 
for  all  that,  His  so. 

Notes.— 1.  Atquin  is  occasional  in  early  Latin,  and  even  in  Cicero. 
2.  At  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  for  atqul.    C,  Iktsc,  ui.  9, 19. 

490.  Tamen  (literally,  even  thus),  nevertheless.,  is  ottexx. 
combined  with  at,  veruixi,  8ed« 
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It  is  commonly  prepositive,  unless  a  particular  word  is  to 

be  made  emphatic. 

NStfiram  expellfis  fares,  tamen  Usque  recurret,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  lo,  24  ;  you 
may  drive  out  Dame  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  for  all  that  she  ivill  ever 
he  returning.  Domitins  ntUlS  quidem  arte  sed  Latlnfi  tamen  dlc6bat,  C, 
5r.,  II.  77,267(485). 

Remark. — NihilQmintis  {nothing  the  less),  nevertheless,  is  used  like 
tamen,  by  which  it  is  occasionally  strengthened. 

491.  Ceterum, /or  the  rest,  is  used  by  the  Historians  as  an 
adversative  particle. 

Duo  imperStOres,  ipsi  pares  c6terum  opibus  disparibus,  S.,  lug.,  52,  1  ; 
two  commanders,  equal  in  personal  qualities,  but  of  unequal  resources. 

Note.— Cfiterum  is  found  once  in  Terence  (Bun.,  452),  once  in  Cicero  (Q.F.,  11. 
12, 1),  otherwise  not  before  Sallust. 

Disjunctive  Sentences. 

492.  The  Disjunctive  particles  are  aut,  vel,  -ve,  sive  (sen). 

Note.— Tiie  Disjunctive  particles  are  but  rarely  omitted,  and  then  mainly  in  con- 
trasted opposites  like  pauper  dives,  pllis  minus,  and  the  like. 

493.  I .  Aut,  or,  denotes  absolute  exclusion  or  substitution. 
Vinceris  aut  vincis,  Prop.,  ii.  8,  8  ;  you  are  conquered  or  conquering. 

2.  Aut  is  often  corrective  =  or  at  least,  at  most,  rather 
(aut  saltern,  aut  potius). 

CfLnctl  aut  mSg^a  pars  fidem  mtltSvissent,  S.,  lug..,  56,  5  ;  all,  or  at  least 
a  great  part,  would  have  changed  their  allegiance.  Duo  aut  summum 
trfis  iuvenfis,  L.,  xxxiii.  5,  8  ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  youths. 

3.  Aut — aut,  either — or, 

Quaedam  terrae  partSs  aut  frigore  rigent  aut  iLruntur  calOre,  Cf,  C, 
Tusc,  I.  28,  68  ;  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  either  frozen  with  cold  or 
burnt  urith  heat,  Aut  die  aut  accipe  calcem,  Juv.,  in.  295  ;  either  speak 
or  take  a  kick. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  aut  to  carry  on  a  preceding  n^ative  is  found  first  in  Cicero, 
but  becomes  more  common  later  :  nSmQ  tribflnOs  aut  pl6bem  timfibat,  L.,  iii.  16, 4. 

2.  Aut  is  sometimes  equivalent  \jo  jHirtly— partly  in  Tacitus  : 
Hausta  aut  obruta  CampSniae  Ora,  //.,  i.  2. 

3.  On  aut  i"  interrogative  sentences,  see  458,  N.4. 

494,   I,   Vel  (literaWy,  yo2i  may  choose)   gives  a  choice, 
often  with  etiam,  even,  potius,  rather. 
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Ego  vel  dnvifinus,  Juv.,  i.  80  ;  7,  <?r,  if  you  choose,  Cluvienua.  Per 
me  vel  BtertSs  licet,  nOn  mode  qnifiscSs,  C,  Ac,  11.  29,  93  ;  for  all  I  care, 
you  may  (even)  snore,  if  you  choose,  not  merely  take  your  rest  {deep). 
Satis  vel  etiam  niminTn  mnlta,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  14,  3  ;  enough,  or  even  too 
much,  EpicGms  homS  xninime  mains  vel  potins  vir  optimus,  C,  Tusc,  11. 
19,  44  ;  Epicurus  (was)  a  person  by  no  means  had,  or,  raiher,  a  m^m  of 
excellent  character. 

2.  Vel — vel,  either — or  (whether — or). 

[MiltiadSs  dixit]  ponte  rescissO  rCgem  vel  hostinm  ferrO  vel  inopiS  panels 
difibns  interittUmm,  Nep.,  i.  3,  4  ;  Miltiades  said  that  if  the  bridge  were 
cut  the  king  would  perish  in  a  few  days,  whether  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  want  of  provisions. 

Notes.— 1.  Vel,  for  example,  \&  rare  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  common  in 
Cicero,  especially  in  the  Letters. 

2.  Vel  in  the  sense  of  ant  is  rare  in  the  classical  period  (C,  Rep.,  11.  28, 50),  bat  is 
more  common  later,  beginning  with  Ovid.    See  TaC,  Ann.^  i.  59. 

3.  Vel— vel  is  found  in  Plautus  occasionally  in  the  sense  as  well  as,  but  in  clas- 
sical Latin  is  rigidly  distinguished  from  et — et. 

4.  Ant  is  not  uncommonly  subdivided  by  vel— vel :  ant  canere  vel  vOce  vel 
fidibuB,  C,  Div.,  II.  59, 122. 

495.  -Ve  (enclitic)  is  a  weaker  form  of  vel,  and  in  Cicero 
is  used  principally  with  numerals,  in  the  sense  at  most,  or 
with  words  from  the  same  stem  or  of  similar  formation. 

Bis  terve,  C,  Fam.,  n.  i,  1 ;  tvyice  or  at  m^st  thrice  (bis  terqne,  twice 
and  indeed  as  much  as  thrice,  if  not  more). 

Ctir  timeam  dnbitemve  locnm  defenderel  Juv.,  i.  103  ;  why  should  I 
fear  or  hesitate  to  maintain  my  position  f  Aliqnid  fBMdendl  nOn  fiieiendlve 
ratio,  C,  Inv.,  11.  9,  31  ;  the  method  of  doing  something  or  not  doing  it. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  ve  is  more  often  copulative  than  adversative. 
2.  Ve— ve  is  poetical  only. 

496.  I.  Sive  (sen),  if  you  choose,  gives  a  choice  between 
two  designations  of  the  same  object. 

Urbem  mStrl  sen  novercae  relinqnit,  L.,  i.  3,  3  ;  h>e  leaves  the  city  to  his 
mother  or  {if  it  seems  more  likely)  to  his  step-mother. 

2.  Slve — slve  (sou — sen),  whether — or  (indifference). 

SIve  medicum  adhibneris  slve  nOn  adbibuerls  nOn  convalesces,  C,  Fat., 
12,  29  ;  whether  you  employ  a  physician,  or  do  not  employ  (one),  you 
will  not  get  well.  Sen  visa  est  catnlls  cerva  fideiibns  sen  rflpit  teretSs 
Marsns  aper  plagSs,  H.,  0.,  i.  i,  27  ;  whether  a  doe  hath  appeared  to  the 
faithful  hounds,  or  a  Marsian  boar  hath  burst  the  tightly-twisted  toils. 

Notes.— 1.  Single  give  (=  or)  is  not  found  in  Plautus  or  TERUKC^CCf.  A.Tvd.^-isjfi^^ 
but  it  occurs  in  Lucretius,  Lucilius,  andiBComoioii'viiCvcnEBA.    QihSSl»KB.^5i-^^v^^ 
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LUST,  however,  do  not  use  it,  and  it  is  rare  in  the  Poets.    In  the  sense  of  sive-  Blve  it 
is  foand  occasionally  in  poetry  ;  but  in  prose  only  three  times  in  Tacitus. 

2.  SIve-  Blve  is  not  found  in  Terence,  but  from  Cicero  on  becomes  common. 

3.  No  distinction  seems  possible  between  sIve  and  sen. 

497.  An  is  used  in  the  sense  of  or  not  uncommonly  in  Cicero, 
especially  in  the  Letters;  occasionally  in  Livy,  and  frequently  in  Taci- 
tus.    Elsewhere  it  is  rare.     See  457. 

Tiberias  cSsa  an  manibos  [Hateril]  impedltns  prOciderat,  Tac,  Ann., 
1.  13,  7  ;  Tiberius  had  fallen  forward,  either  by  chance  or  tripped  by 
Haierivs^  hxmds. 

Causal  and  Illative  Sentences. 

498.  A.  The  Causal  particles  are  nam,  enim,  namque,  and 
etenim,  for. 

Ham  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  ;  enim  is  post-positive 
(484,  R.)  :  namque  and  etenim  are  commonly  put  in  the  first  place. 

S6n8tl8  mirificfi  conlocStl  sunt ;  nam  ocoll  tamquam  specalStOrSs  altissi- 
mnm  locnm  obtinent,  C,  N.D,,  11.  56, 140  ;  the  senses  are  admirably 
situated;  for  the  eyes,  like  watchmen,  occupy  the  highest  post.  FiscSs 
Ova  relinqunnt,  facile  enim  ilia  aqua  sustinentur,  C,  N.D.,  11.  51, 129  ; 
fish  leave  their  eggs,  for  they  are  easily  kept  alive  by  the  water.  [Tliemi- 
Btocles]  mfbrOs  Ath6ni6n8ium  restituit  suO  perlculO;  namque  Lacedaemonil 
proMbfire  cOnStl  sunt,  Nep.,  n.  6,  2  ;  Themistocles  restored  the  walls  of 
Athens  with  risk  to  himself;  for  the  Lacedaemonia/ns  endeavored  to 
prevent  it. 

Notes.  -1.  The  Augustan  poets  postpone  both  nam  and  namque  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  metre,  and  in  prose,  beginning  with  Livt,  namque  is  found  some- 
times in  the  second  place,  but  more  often  in  Livy  than  later. 

In  early  Latin  enim  is  often  first  in  the  sentence  ;  etenim  is  postponed  in  prose 
only  in  the  elder  Pliny  and  Apuleius  ;  in  the  poets,  not  uncommonly,  so  in  Afkanius, 
TiBiiLLUs,  Propertius,  and  Horace. 

2.  These  particles  are  originally  asseverative,  and  are  often  used  not  only  to  furnish 
a  reason,  but  also  to  give  an  explanation  or  illustration  (as  for  instaiice).  Quid  enim 
agSs?  what,  for  instance,  can  you  do?  This  is  especially  true  of  enim,  but  is  also 
common  enough  with  nam  (n.  3),  and  a  broad  difference  between  nam  and  enim 
(which  is  of  common  origin  with  nam)  cannot  be  proved.  Etenim  is  often  used  to 
carry  on  the  argument,  and  gives  an  additional  ground. 

3.  The  asseverative  force  of  nam  is  retained  in  conversational  style  occasionally, 
even  in  Cicero  ( Verr.,  1.  51, 133).  Emm  is  almost  wholly  asseverative  in  Plautus  and 
Terence.  Namque  is  very  rare  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  is  found  before  vowels 
only.  In  classical  Latin  it  is  also  rare,  and  found  usually  before  vowels.  With  Livy  it 
comes  into  general  use  before  vowels  and  consonants  equally  Etenim  is  found  but  once 
in  Plautus  (.4m.,  26,  an  interpolation)  and  four  times  in  Terence  ;  in  post-classical 
Latin  also  it  is  not  common,  but  it  is  very  frequent  in  classical  Latin,  especially  in  Cicero. 

4.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  nam,  in  passing  over  a  matter :  nam  quid  egO  d6 
/UftiOne  ipaS plfLrtL  dicam  ?  (C,  (?.,  i.  5, 18),  which  is  especially  common  in  Cicero. 

.^.  Jfam  shows  mi  afiinity  for  interrogative  parUclea.   Uexe  it  eometlmes  precedes  in 
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the  early  language  (Ter.,  Ph.,  932),  but  becomes  firmly  attached  in  the  classical  period 
in  the  forms  quisnaiiL)  ubinaiiL)  ^m  which,  however,  sometimes  suffer  tmesis  and 
transposition  in  poetry  (V.,  O.,  4, 446). 

6.  In  atenim  (first  in  Cicero),  nempe  enim  (ante-classical  and  post-classical), 
sed  enim  (rare),  v§ni2iienim,  enimvfirO,  v§ni2ii  eniiiiv6r0,  as  in  etenim,  the  enim 
gives  a  ground  or  an  illustration  of  the  leading  particle,  but  translation  by  an  ellipsis 
would  be  too  heavy,  and  enim  is  best  left  untranslated  : 

A.  Audi  quid  dioam.  B.  At  enim  taedet  iam  andlre  eadem  mfliSnB,  Tbr., 
Ph.,  487  ;  A.  Hear  what  I  say.  B.  But  iItvo?i'i,  for)  lam  tired  qf  hearing  the  same 
things  a  thxmsand  tim£s  already. 

7.  Enim  is  used  pleonastically  after  quia  in  early  Latin,  and  then  again  in  Pbtro- 
Nius  and  Gellius  ;  also  after  at  and  nS  in  early  Latin. 

8.  QuIppe  is  originally  interrogatiye.  From  this  the  causal  force  develops,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  Cicero.  In  Sallust,  and  especially  in  Livy  and  later  writers, 
quippe  is  equal  to  enim. 

499.  B.  Illative  particles  are  itaque,  igitnr^  ergd ;  ed,  hinc, 
inde,  ideo,  idcircd,  quOcircd,  propterea,  quapropter,  proin,  pro- 
inde. 

500.  Itaque  (literally,  a7id  so),  therefore,  is  put  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence  by  the  best  writers,  and  is  used  of 
facts  that  follow  from  the  preceding  statement. 

N6mS  ansiLS  est  FhOciOnem  liber  sepellre  ;  itaque  S  servls  sepultos  e«t, 
Cf.  Nep.,  XIX.  4,  4;  no  free  man  dared  to  bury  Phocion,  a/nd  so  he  was 
buried  by  slaves. 

Remark. — Itaque  in  early  and  classical  Latin  has  first  place  in  a  sen- 
tence. It  is  first  postponed  by  Lucretius,  then  by  Cornificius  and 
IIoRACE,  and  more  often  later. 

501.  IgpLtnr,  therefore,  is  used  of  opinions  which  have  their 
natural  ground  in  the  preceding  statement ;  in  Cicero  it  is 
usually  post-positive,  in  Sallust  never. 

Mihi  nOn  satisfiEudt.  Sed  quot  homines  tot  sententiae ;  fstlU  igitnr  possu- 
mus,  C,  Fin.y  i.  5, 15  ;  me  it  does  not  satisfy.  But  ma/ny  men  many 
mi7ids.     I  may  therefore  be  mistaken. 

Note.— In  historical  writers  igitur  is  sometimes  used  like  itaque.  Occasionally 
al8o  (not  in  classical  Latin),  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  enim  (Pl.,  Most.,  xioa,  mss.). 

502.  Ergo  denotes  necessary  consequence,  and  is  used  espe- 
cially in  arguments,  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  than  igitnr. 

Negat  haec  fOiam  m6  snam  esse ;  nQn  ergO  liaeo  mSter  mea  est,  Pl., 

Ep.,  590  ;  she  says  that  lam  not  her  daughter,  therefore  she  is  not  m/y 
mother. 


Notes.— 1.  In  the  Poets  ergO  sometimes  introduces  a  strong  conclusion  in  ad^ 
of  the  promise  (H.,  O.,  1. 24, 5).    In  the  classical  period,  however.,  Ita  ^ts^ooshsNSisjXNiarf 
to  introduce  the  logical  conclosion. 
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2.  ErgO  usually  comes  first,  but  its  position  is  apt  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
stress  laid  upon  it. 

8.  Itaqne  ergO  is  found  in  Tkrbncb  and  Livr  ;  ergO  igitur  in  Plautus. 

603.  Other  Co6rdinating  Conjunctions  :  hinc,  hence,  is  found  not 
unfrequently  :  Mnc  illae  lacmmae,  Ter.,  And.,  126.  Inde,  thence,  there- 
fore, is  rare,  and  first  in  Cicero,  but  more  common  in  later  Latin.  EQ, 
therefore,  is  found  in  early  Latin,  rarely  in  Cicero  {Fam,,  vi.  20, 1), 
not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust  ;  again  in  Livy  and  later  ;  so  ideO,  on  that 
accownt,  but  atqne  ideO  is  found  once  in  Caesar.  IdcircO,  on  that  ac- 
count, is  rare,  but  from  the  earliest  times.  QnOdrcfi,  on  which  a^ccount, 
is  found  first  in  the  classical  period  ;  qnSpropter  is  found  here  and  there 
in  early  Latin,  but  more  commonly  in  the  classical  time,  rarely  later; 
proptereft,  on  that  account,  is  rare,  and  belongs  to  early  Latin.  Proiii) 
proinde,  accordingly,  are  employed  in  exhortations,  appeals,  and  the  like. 

Qnod  praeceptum  (nOsce  t6  ipsnm),  quia  mSios  erat  qaam  at  ab  homine 
vidfiretur,  idciroO  asslgnfitom  est  deO,  C,  Fin.,  v.  16,  44  ;  this  precept 
{know  thyself),  because  it  was  too  great  to  seem  to  be  of  ma/n,  was,  on 
that  accou7it,  attributed  to  a  god,  Froinde  ant  exeant  aat  qnifisoant,  C, 
Cat.,  II.  5, 11 ;  let  them  then  either  depart  or  be  quiet, 

SUBORDINATION. 

504.  Subordinate  sentences  are  only  extended  forms  of  the 
simple  sentence,  and  are  divided  into  Adjective  and  Substayi- 
tive  sentences,  according  as  they  represent  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive relations. 

This  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  convenience  merely,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  the  development  of  the  subordinate  sentence  from 
the  coordinate. 

506.  Adjective  sentences  express  an  attribute  of  the  sub- 
ject in  an  expanded  form. 

Uxor  quae  bena  est,  Pl.,  Merc,,  812  (624)  =  uxor  bona. 

506.  Substantive  sentences  are  introduced  by  particles, 
which  correspond  in  their  origin  and  use  to  the  Obliqife 
Cases,  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

These  two  cases  furnish  the  mass  of  adverbial  relations,  and  hence 
we  make  a  subdivision  for  this  class,  and  the  distribution  of  the  subor- 
dinate sentence  appears  as  follows  :  ^ 

607.  A.        Substantive  sentences. 
/.   Object  sentences. 
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II.  Adverbial  sentences : 

1.  Of  Cause.     (Causal.) 

2.  Of  Design  and  Tendency.     (Final  and 

Consecutive. ) 

3.  Of  Time.     (Temporal.) 

4.  Of  Condition  and  Concession.     (Condi- 

tional and  Concessive.) 
B.        Adjective  sentences.     (Relative.) 

Moods  in  Subordinate  Sentences. 

508.  I.  Final  and  Consecutive  Clauses  always  take  the 
Subjunctive.  Others  vary  according  to  their  conception. 
Especially  important  are  the  changes  produced  by  Or&tiO 
Obllqua. 

2.  Oratio  Obliqna,  or  Indirect  Discourse,  is  opposed  to 
Oratio  Recta,  or  Direct  Discourse,  and  gives  the  main  drift 
of  a  speech  and  not  the  exact  words.  OratiO  Obliqua,  proper, 
depends  on  some  Verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  expressed  or 
implied,  the  Principal  Declarative  Clauses  being  put  in  the 
Infinitive,  the  Dependent  in  the  Subjunctive. 

SQcratSs  dicere  solfibat : 

0.  B.  Onmfis  in  eO  quod  scinnt  satis  sunt  eloquentSs. 

Socrates  used  to  say :  "  All  rtien  are  eloquent  enough  in  what 

they  UNDERSTAND." 

0.  0.  Omnfis  in  eO  quod  sclrent  satis  esse  eloquentfis,  C,  Or.,  i.  14,  63. 
Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  what 

they  UNDERSTOOD. 

3.  The  oblique  relation  may  be  confined  to  a  dependent 
clause  and  not  extend  to  the  whole  sentence.  This  may  be 
called  Partial  Obliquity. 

0.  B.  Nova  napta  dicit :  FleO  quod  Ire  necesse  est. 

The  bride  says :  I  weep  because  I  must  needs  go, 
0.  0.  Nova  ntipta  dIcit  se  fl6re  quod  Ire  necesse  sit. 

The  bride  says  that  she  weeps  because  she  must  needs  go, 
0.  B.  Nova  ntipta  flet  quod  Ire  necesse  est,  Cf.  Cat.,  lxi.  Si. 

The  bride  iveeps  because  she  must  go. 
P.  0.  Nova  napta  flet  quod  Ire  necesse  sit. 

Tfie  bride  is  weeping  because  "  slie  mu&t  go'*''  Vjj^ofOc^'^^- 
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4.  Akin  to  0.  0.  is  the  so-called  Attraction  of  Mood,  by 
which  clauses  originally  Indicative  are  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive because  they  depend  on  Infinitives  or  Subjunctives. 
(663.) 

NOn  dubitO  quln  nova  nflpta  fleat  quod  Ire  neoesse  sit.  I  do  not  Aouht 
that  the  bride  is  weeping  because  she  must  go. 

Remark. — The  full  discussion  of  O.  0.  must,  of  course,  be  reserved 
for  a  later  period.     See  648. 
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609.  I.  In  those  dependent  sentences  which  require  the 
Subjunctive,  the  choice  of  the  tenses  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  determined  largely  by  the  time  of  the  leading  or  principal 
clause,  so  that  Principal  Tenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
Principal  Tenses  ;  Historical,  by  Historical. 

Note.— As  the  eubordiuate  sentence  arose  out  of  the  coordinate,  hypotaxis  out  of 
parataxis,  the  tenses  of  the  Subjv.  had  originally  an  independent  value,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  simply  the  natural  association  of  time.  But  in  some  classes  of  sentences  a 
certain  mechanical  levelling  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  Final  sentence ;  and  in  others, 
as  in  the  Interrogative  sentence,  the  range  of  the  Subjv.  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of 
clearness,  just  as  the  range  of  the  Inf.  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  clearness  (530) ; 
BO  that  a  conventional  Sequence  of  Tenses  has  to  be  recognized.  To  substitute  for 
every  dependent  tense  a  corresponding  independent  tense,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Sequence,  is  impossible.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  mechanical  rule  is  often  violated  by  a  return  to  the  primitive  condition  of  para- 
taxis, and  that 

2.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  following  modifications : 

1.  Tense  means  time,  not  merely  tense-form,  so  that 

(a)  The  Historical  Present  may  be  conceived  according  to  its  sense 
(Past)  or  according  to  its  tense  (Present).     (229.) 

(b)  In  the  Pure  Perfect  may  be  felt  the  past  inception  or  origin 
(Past),  or  the  present  completion  (Present).     (285,  i.) 

2.  The  effect  of  a  past  action  may  be  continued  into  the  present  or 
the  future  of  the  writer  (518). 

3.  The  leading  clause  may  itself  consist  of  a  principal  and  dependent 
clause,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  tenses  with  varying  Sequence 
(511,  B.  2). 

4.  An  original  Suhju nctive  (467)  of  the  past  (265)  resists  levelling, 
especially  (a  the  Indirect  Question. 
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510. 

AH  forms  that  relate 
to  the  Present  and 
Future  (so  especially 
Principal  Tenses) 

All  forms  that  relate  to 
the  Past  (so  especially 
Historical  Tenses) 


are  followed  by 


>■  are  followed  by  •> 


"  the  Present  Subjunctive 
(for  continued  action) ; 
the  Perfect    Subjunctive 
(for  completed  action). 

^  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
(for  continued  action) ; 
the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 
tive (for  completed  ac- 
tion). 

Remark. — The  action  which  is  completed  with  regard  to  the  lead- 
ing verb  may  be  in  itself  a  continued  action.  So  in  English:  I  do  7iot 
know  what  he  has  been  doing,  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  beeyi  doing. 
The  Latin  is  unable  to  make  this  distinction,  and  accordingly  the 
Imperfect  Indicative  (/  was  doifig)  is  represented  in  this  dependent 
form  by  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect,  when  the  action  is  completed  as 
to  the  leading  verb. 


511. 

Pr.  (Pure    o5gnS8C9, 
OR  Hist.),        \ 
FuT.,  cOgnOscam, 


Pure  Pp., 


c9gn0vl, 


FuT.  Pp.,     cdgnOverO, 


/  am  finding  out, 

I    shall    (try    to) 

find  out, 
I  have  found   out " 

(/  know), 
I  shall  have  found 

out  {shall  know). 


-i 


Hist.  Pr.,    cognoBcO,  /  am  {was)  fi/nding 

out, 
Impf.,         cQgnOsoSbam,     I  was  finding  out, 

IliRT.  Pr.,    cSg^OvI,  I  found  out, 

Plupp.,       cOgnOveram,      /  had  found   out 

{I  knew), 

When  the  Subjunctive  is  original,  we  have  : 
cOgnQscO,  efe.y  lam  finding  out,     \      -^  f       1. 


qnid  fadSs, 
what  ymi  are  doing  ; 

quid  ffiooriB, 
what  you  have  done, 
what  you  have  been 
doing  {what  you  did), 
what  you  were  doing 
(before), 

qnid  fEUterSs, 
wh^t  you  were  doing  ; 

qidd  fBdBsQi, 
what  you  had  done,  what 
you  had  been  doing, 
what  you  were  doing 
(before). 


eGgiiSivl,  etc.,    I  knew. 


quid  tsLoerGB, 


what  you  are  to  do. 
what  you  were  to  do. 
what  you  were  to  do. 


Principal  Tenses. 

Nihil  rsfert  poBtrSma  syllaba  brevis  an  longa  sit,  Cf  C,  Or.,  64,217 
(461).    Tlbil  (Gaesarem)  Qrant (historicaV) ut sftA^fiwt^V^'^'^^ -•^^ .^"^^-^ 
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7  (546,  i).  K6m6  adeO  ferus  est  at  nOn  mitescere  possit,  H..  Ep.,  i.  i,  39 
(552).  Nee  mea  qol  digitfs  Itlmiiia  condat  erit,  Ov.,  Her.,  lo,  120  (681,  2). 
BtUiticns  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  2,  42  (572).  Post  mortem 
in  morte  nihil  est  quod  metuam  mall,  Pl.,  Capt.,  741  (681,  2).  Ardeat  ipsa 
licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis,  Juv.,  vi.  209  (607). 

Uirum  nescis  quam  alt6  ascender !s  an  pr5  nihilO  id  putSs  ?  C,  Fam.,  x. 
26, 3  (458).  Laodat  Africanum  Panaetius  quod  faerit  abstinSns,  C,  Off., 
II.  22,  76  (542).  N5n  is  es  at  te  pudor  umquam  a  turpitGdine  revocarit, 
C,  Cat.^  I.  9,  22  (552).  Quem  mea  Calliope  laeserit  Unns  egO  (sum),  Ov., 
Tr.,  II.  568  (681,  i).  Sim  licet  eztrSmum, slcut  sum,  missus  in  orbem,  Ov., 
TV.,  IV.  9,  9  (607).  Moltl  faerunt  qui  tranquillitatem  ezpetentSs  a  negStils 
pfiblids  se  remOverint,  C,  Off.,  i.  20,  69  (631,  2). 

Historical  Tenses. 

EpamlnOndas  quaeslvit  salvnsne  esset  clipens,  €.,  Fin.,  11.  30,  97  (467). 
Noctfl  ambulabat  in  pflblicO  Themistoclfis  quod  somnum  capere  nOn  posset, 
C,  Tusc,  iv.  19,  44  (541).  [Ath6ni$nB6s]  creant  decem  praetOrSs  qui  exer- 
dtul  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4(545).  Accidit  ut  Una  nocte  omnCs  Hermae 
dfiicerentur,  Nep.  ,  vii.  3,  2  (513,  r.  2).  Ad  AppI  GlaudI  senectutem  accfidebat 
etiam  ut  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat,M.,  6, 16  (553,  4).  Hannibal  omnia  prius- 
quam  ezc€deret  ptLgnS  (erat)  ezpertus,  L.,  xxx.  35,  4  (577).  (AgSsilSus) 
cum  ex  AegyptO  reverteretur  decfissit,  Nep.,  xvii.  8,  6  (585). 

Tanta  opibus  Etriiria  erat  ut  iam  nOn  terrSs  sOlum  sed  mare  etiam  f&m& 
nOminis  sul  impl6sset,  L.,  i.  2,  5  (521,  r.  i).  Gum  primi  OrdinCs  hostium 
concidissent,  tamen  Scerrimfi  reliqui  resistebant,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vii.  62,  4 
(587).  Deleta  (est)  Ausonum  gens  perinde  Sc  si  internecIvO  belie  certSsset, 
L.,  IX.  25,  9  (602). 

Original  Subjunctive  Retained. 

Ipse  docet  quid  agam  (original,  agam)  ;  ffts  est  et  ab  hoste  docerl,  Ov. , 
M.f  lY.  428  (219).  Quaere  S  te  cfir  ego  C.  Cornelium  nen  defenderem 
(original,  defenderem),  C,  Vat.,  2,  5  (467).  MIserunt  Delphes  censultum 
quid  fiAcerent  (original,  faciSmus),  Nep.,  ii.  2,  6  (518). 

Remarks. — i.  The  treatment  of  the  Hist.  Pr.  according  to  its  sense 
(past)  is  the  rule  in  classical  Latin,  especially  when  the  dependent  clause 
precedes.     But  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Agunt  grStiSs  quod  sibi  peperdssent ;  quod  arma  cum  hominibus  cOn- 
sanguinels  contulerint  queruntur,  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  74,  2;  they  return 
thanks  to  them  for  having  spared  them,  and  complain  that  they  had 
crossed  swords  tuith  kinsmen. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  shift  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  sequence ; 

this  Is  mostly  confined  to  clauses  of  double  dependence,  i.e.,  where  one 

subordinate  clause  is  itseli  principal  to  a  secoud  subordinate  clause. 
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Here  the  first  has  usually  the  primary,  the  second  the  secondary  se- 
quence. 

Bogat  ut  cOret  quod  dlzisseti  C,  QtdneL,  5, 18  ;  fie  asks  him  to  attend 
to  what  he  had  said  (he  would). 

So  of  authors : 

[Ghr^ppns]  dispatat  aethera  esse  enm  quern  hominSs  lovem  appellSrent, 
C,  -AT.Z).,  I.  15,  40  ;  Ch/rysippus  maintains  that  to  he  aethsr  which  msn 
call  Jove. 

3.  The  Pure  Pf .  is  usually  treated  as  a  Hist.  Pf .  in  the  matter  of 
sequence : 

Quae  subsidia  hab6r68  et  habere  posses,  exposul,  Q.  Cicero,  4, 13  ;  what 
supports  you  have  or  ca/n  have  I  have  set  forth. 

4.  The  reverse  usage,  when  an  Hist.  Pf.  is  followed  by  a  primary 
Subjv.,  is  not  common.  Many  of  those  cited  from  Cicero  are  from  the 
Letters,  where  the  shift  of  tense  might  be  influenced  by  the  letter-tense 
principle  (252). 

Sed quo  oOnsiliO  redierim, initio audlstis,  post  estis  ezperti,  C,  Ph.,  x.  4, 8. 
Quis  mUes  fait,  qui  Brundisil  illam  nOn  viderit!  C,  Ph.,  11.  25,  61.  (The 
context  shows  that  fait  cannot  be  Pure  Pf.) 

512.  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Sentences  of  Design. — Sen- 
tences of  Design  have,  as  a  rule,  only  the  Present  and  Im- 
perfect Subjunctive.  The  Roman  keeps  the  purpose  and 
the  process,  rather  than  the  attainment,  in  view. 


ut  ylyant, 
that  they  may  live  (to 
live). 


Pb.,  edunt,  they  are  eating, 

Pure  Pp.,  fidOrunt,  they  have  eaten, 

FuT.,  edent,  thsy  will  eat, 

FuT.  Pp.,  fiderint,  they  will  have  eaten, 

Impf.,  edebant,    they  were  eating,        ^  ut  vlverent, 

Plupp.,  fiderant,     they  had  eaten,  I  that  they  might  live  (to 

H18T.  Pp.,      ederunt,    they  ate,  J      live). 

Spectatuxn  veniunt,  veniunt  speotentur  ut  ipsae,  Ov.,  A.  A.,  i.  99  (435). 
Sed  precor  ut  possim  tfltius  esse  miser,  Ov. ,  Tr. ,  v.  2,  78  (424).  OalUnae  pen- 
nls  f event  pullOs  ne  firlgore  laedantur,  Cf.  C.  ,N.D.,  11.  52, 129  (545).  Lfigem 
brevem  esse  oportet  quO  fadlius  ab  imperltls  teneStur,  Sen.,  E.M.,  94,  38 
(545).  Me  praemlsit  domum haeo  ut nUntiem  uzOrl  suae,  Pl.,  Am.,  195 ;  he 
has  sent  me  home  ahead  of  him,  to  take  the  news  to  his  wife.  OculOs 
ecfodiam  tibi  ne  mS  observSre  possis,  Pl.,  Aul.,  53;  IwiU  goitge  out  your 
eyes  for  you,  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  watch  me. 

[Laelius]  veni6bat  ad  cOnam  ut  satifiret  dSsIderia  nSttbrae,  C,  Fin.,  n. 
8,  25  ;  Laelius  used  to  go  to  table,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature, 
(PhaethOn)  optSvit  ut  in  currumpatriEXo\l«^tva,Ci.,OSM^'^'»'V^'^^^ 
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Remark. — Parenthetical  final  sentences  like  at  ita  dleam,  n6  erretis, 
are  really  dependent  on  the  thought  or  utterance  of  the  speaker,  and 
have  the  present  sequence  everywhere. 

N6  longior  sim,  vale,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  19;  not  to  be  tedious,  fareivell! 
N6  tamen  IgnOrSs,  virtfite  KerOnis  Armeniiu  cecidit,  H.,  Ep.^  i.  12,  25  ;  hut 
that  you  may  riot  fail  to  know  it,  it  was  by  the  valor  of  Nero  that  the 
Arm&nia/n  fell. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  and  Plupf.  Subjv.  are  sometimes  found  in  sentences  of  Design, 
chiefly  in  earlier  and  later  Latin  (no  example  is  cited  from  Caesar  or  Sallust),  wiien 
stress  is  laid  on  completion,  or  when  an  element  of  Hope  or  Fear  comes  in  :  Ut  SIC 
dlxerim  (first  found  in  Quint.),  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression. 

AfftmiSre  audeO  mS  omnI  ope  adnlBtlnim  esse  n6  frOstrS  vOs  banc  spem  d6 
1Il6  COncSperitiS)  L.,  xliv.  22  ;  I  dare  assure  you  that  IwiU  strain  every  ?ierve  to  keep 
you  from  having  conceived  this  hope  of  me  in  vain.  (After  a  past  tense,  n6  concSpis- 
sOtis.)  Nunc  agendum  est  n6  fr^trS  oppressum  esse  AntOnium  gSvIsI  simus, 
C,  ad  Br.,  i.  4, 3.  HIc  obsistam,  n$  imprfldentl  hUc  ea  se  subrSpsit  (131, 4,  b.  2) 
mihl,  Pl.,  M.G.,  333-  ££^it  n6  ctLius  alterlns  sacrilegium  r6s  pflblica  qaam 
NerOnis  sensisset,  Tag.,  Agr.,  6. 

When  the  tense  is  compound,  the  participle  is  osually  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
adjective. 

FatrOnos  eztiti  uti  n6  [Sez.  BOscius]  onmlnO  desertos  esset,  C,  Base. Am.,  2, 
5 ;  where  d6sertus  =  sOlos. 

2.  Occasional  apparent  exceptions  are  to  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  C, 
Se»t.,x^,2Si:  etiamne  Gdloere  audeSs  n6  maer6rent)We  have  a  repetition  ns  ni 
indignant  question  of  the  preceding  statement :  Qdlcont  (Hist  Pr.)  duo  oOnsales  at 
ad  sunm  vestltum  senStOres  redlrent. 

513.  Exceptio7ial  Sequence  of  Tenses : — Se?itences  of  Be- 
suit  {Consecutive  Sentences),  In  Sentences  of  Result,  the 
Present  Subjunctive  is  used  after  Past  Tenses  to  denote  the 
continuance  into  the  Present,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to 
imply  final  result.  This  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent 
either  the  Pure  Perfect  or  Aorist,  the  latter  especially  with 
the  negative  :  the  action  happened  once  for  all  or  not  at  all. 

Present  Tense : 

[Sidliam  Verr6s]  per  triexmium  ita  vezSvit  ut  ea  restitui  in  antiquum 
ttatum  nUlO  modO  possit,  C,  Verr.,  I.  4, 13  ;  Verves  so  harried  Sicily  for 
three  years  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  he  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  In  [LflcullO]  tanta  prOdentia  fait  ut  hodis  stet  Asia, 
C,  Ac,  II.  I,  3  ;  I/ucullus^s  forethought  was  so  great  that  Asia  stands 
firm  to-day. 

Perfect  Tense  (Pure) : 

(MUrSna)  Asiam  sic  obilt  ut  in  eS  neque  avSritiae  neque  Iflxuriae  vftitl- 
gium  relXquerit,  C,  Mur.,  9, 20  ;  Murena  so  administered  Asia  as  not  to 
^ve  (l?iat  he  has  not)  left  in  it  a  trance  either  of  greed  or  debauchery 
(there  is  do  trace  there). 
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Perfect  Tense  (Aorist)  : 

Equitfis  hostium  Scriter  cum  eqnitSttl  nottrO  cOnfllzfinint,  tamen  at  nostrl 
eOfl  in  silvSs  coUSsque  compulerint,  Caes.,  ^.^.,  v.  15, 1  ;  tlie  cavahy  of 
the  enemy  engaged  the  cavalry  on  our  side  briskly,  and  yet  (the  upshot 
was  that)  our  nien  forced  them  into  the  woods  and  hills,  Keque  v6r5  tam 
remissO  Sc  langnidO  animO  quisqaam  omnium  fait  qui  eS  nocte  conqaiSverit, 
Caes.,  B.C,  I.  21,  5;  aTid  indeed  there  was  no  one  at  all  of  so  slack  and 
indifferent  a  temper  as  to  take  (a  vnnk  of)  deep  that  night. 

Remarks. — i.  After  a  Pure  Pf.,  if  the  dependent  clause  is  affirma- 
tive, Cicero  prefers  the  Iinpf.  (he  has  but  five  cases  of  Pf.);  if  negative 
the  Pf.  (in  the  proportion  2  to  1). 

2.  After  accidit,  contigit,  and  other  verbs  of  Happening,  the  Impf.  is 
always  used,  the  result  being  already  emphasized  in  the  Indie,  form. 

Accidit  ut  UnS  nocte  omnGs  Hermae  dfiicerentar,  Nep.,  vil,  3,  2  ;  it 
hap2)ened  that  in  one  night  all  the  Hermae  were  tlirown  down. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Aoristic  Pf.  Subjv.  after  an  Aoristic  Pf.  Indie,  seeme  to 
have  been  an  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  replace  the  consecutive  Aor.  Inf.  in  Greek  with 
(Sare.  Examples  are  not  found  in  early  Latin,  are  rare  in  Cicbro,  very  rare  in  Caesar, 
perhaps  not  at  all  in  Sallust  ;  more  frequent  in  Livy,  common  in  Tacitus,  very  com- 
mon in  Nepos  and  Suetonius,  etc. 

2.  In  two  coordinated  clauses  depending  on  the  same  verb  we  find  the  tenses  occa- 
sionally varying.  The  Pf .  in  the  first  subordinate,  with  Impf.  in  the  second,  is  doubtful 
in  any  case,  rare  in  Cicero,  and  is  cited  but  once  each  from  Caesar  (B.  O..,  vii.  17)  and 
Velleius  (i.  9, 1).  The  reverse  construction,  Impf.  followed  by  Pf .,  is  more  common, 
but  found  first  (though  rarely)  in  Livy,  and  belcmgs  mainly  to  late  Latin. 

ZSnO  nuUO  modO  is  erat  qal  nervOs  virttitis  inclderit,  sed  contrS  qui  omnia 
in  yirtfite  pCneret)  C,  Ac.^  1. 10, 35.  Here  the  shift  is  due  to  the  negative.  TantOS 
payor  omnSs  occupSyit  at  nOn  modo  alius  quisqaam  arma  caperet— sed  etiam 
ipse  rfix  perfUgerit,  L.,  xxiv.  40, 12.  Here  the  tenses  depend  on  the  ideas  of  continu- 
ance and  completion,  of  the  many  and  the  single  (nOn  capiSbant— rSz  perftlgit). 

3.  In  relative  sentences  of  coincident  action  with  causal  coloring,  either  the  coinci- 
dence is  rotJiined,  or  a  principal  clause  in  the  Past  is  followed  by  the  Impf.  Subjunctive. 

Tu  humanissimS  f6cistl  qal  m6  certiOrem  fSceris,  C.,.4^^,xiii.43,i.  Cam 
hCc  FompSias  yehementer  egit  cam  diceret,  efc,  c,  Att.,  n.  22, 2.  Videor  mihi 
g^atom ^cisse  Sicalls,  qaod  eCram  iniHrias  sim  persecGtas,  c,  Ven., u. 6, 15 

(.•)18,  K.). 

Representation  of  the  Subjunctive  In  the  Future  and 

Future  Perfect  Tenses. 

614.  The  Subjunctive  has  no  Future  or  Future  Perfect, 
which  are  represented  either  by  the  other  Subjunctives,  or 
in  tlie  Active  by  the  Subjunctive  of  the  Periphrastic  Conju- 
gation. 

Rule  I. — (a)  After  a  Future  or  Future  Perfect  Tense,  the. 
Future  relation  (contemporary  mWi  \Xi^  \fe«Lv)sa\\^^>\*vccc^  \^ 
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represented  by  the  Present  Subjunctive ;  the  Future  Perfect 
(prior  to  the  leading  Future)  by  the  Perfect  Subjunctive, 
according  to  the  rule. 


COgnOscam, 

I  shall  (try  io)  find  out, 
COgnOverO, 
I  shall  have  fownd  out  (shall  know), 


qnid  fiociSB,  what  you  are  doing 

(will  be  doing). 
qnid  fScerls,  what  you  have  dotie 

(will  have  done). 


{h)  But  whenever  the  dependent  Future  is  subsequent  to 
the  leading  Future,  the  Periphrastic  Tense  must  be  employed. 


CSg^Oscam, 
/  shall  (try  to)  find  out, 

COgnOverO, 
/  shall  have  found  out  (shall  know), 


qnid  factHms  sis, 
^what  you  are  going  to  do  (what 
you  will  do). 


[GOnsIderftbimns],  [we  shall  consider"]. 

A.  Quid  fScerit  ant  qnid  ipsl  acciderit  ant  qnid  dixerit,  what  he  has 
done,  or  what  has  happened  to  him,  or  what  he  has  said. 

B.  Ant  qnid  fiudat,  qnid  ipsl  accidat,  qnid  dicat,  or,  what  he  is  doing, 
what  is  happening  to  him,  what  he  is  saying. 

C.  kvX  qnid  factfbms  sit,  qnid  ipsl  cSBfbmm  sit,  qnS  sit  tUiHrns  OrStiOne, 
C,  Inv.,  I.  25,  36;  or  what  he  is  going  to  do  (will  do),  what  is  going  to 
(will)  happen  to  him,  what  plea  he  is  going  to  employ  (will  employ). 

Ta  qnid  sis  Sctfbms  pergrStnm  erit  si  ad  m6  scrlpseris,  C,  Fam.y  ix.  2,  5 ; 
it  will  he  a  great  favor  if  you  will  tvrite  to  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

Remark. — In  some  of  these  forms  ambiguity  is  unavoidable.  So  A 
may  represent  a  real  Perfect,  B  a  real  Present. 

515.  Rule  II. — After  the  other  tenses,  the  Future  relation 
is  expressed  by  the  Active  Periphrastic  Subjunctive,  Present 
or  Imperfect. 


COgnOscO, 
/  am  finding  out, 

GSg^OvI, 
/  have  found  out  (know), 

GSg^Oscebam, 
/  was  trying  to  find  out, 
COgndveram, 
TAad  found  out, 


qnid  faotfbms  sis  {ycihat  you  are  going  to 
do),  what  you  urill  do. 


qnid  factnms  essSs  {what  you  were  going  to 
do),  what  you  would  do. 
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Tarn  ea  r6B  est  facilis  at  innnmerSbills  nStfbra  mnndOB  effeettbra  sit,  effi- 
dat,  eff^rit,  Of.  C,  N.D.,  i.  21,  53;  ths  thing  is  so  easy  that  nature 
mil  make,  is  making^  has  made,  innumerable  worlds, 

Incertum  est  quam  longa  cHiusque  nostrum  vita  fatflra  sit,  C,  Verr.,  i. 
58, 153  ;  it  is  uncertain  how  long  the  life  of  each  one  of  us  is  going  to 
he  (will  be). 

Antea  dubitSbam  yentfiraene  essent  legiOnSs ;  nunc  mihl  nOn  est  dubium 
qnin  yentHrae  nOn  sint,  C,  Fam.,  11. 17, 5 ;  before,  I  was  doubtful  whether 
the  legions  would  come  (or  no) ;  now  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  urill  not 
come. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Pf .  and  Plupf.  Subjv.  of  the  Periphrastic  are  used 
only  to  represent  the  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  Sentence. 

CCgnOscO,  GOgnOvI,  quid  facttlms  faerls,       (whatyou  have  been 

I  am  finding  out^    I  have  found  out    what  ijou  would  have  done,  going  to  do). 

(know), 

GOgnOscSbam,      GOgnOyeram,    [quid  factfLrus  foissSs,  {what  you  had  been 
Iwas  trying  to  find  out,  I  had  found  out,    what  you  would  have  going  to  do). 

done,  rare.] 

2.  There  is  no  Periphrastic  for  the  Fut.  Pf.  active,  no  Periphrastic 
for  passive  and  Supineless  Verbs.  The  Grammars  make  up  a  Peri- 
phrastic for  all  these  from  futfirum  sit,  esset  ut,  as  : 


NOndubitOquInfuttLrumsiti  . 

/  do  7iot  doubt 


ut  redierit,  that  he  tvill  have  returned. 
ut  maereat)  that  he  will  grieve. 
,  ut  necCtur,  that  he  tvill  be  killed. 


But  there  is  no  warrant  in  actual  usage. 

For  the  dependent  Fut.  Pf .  act.  Terencb  says  (Hec.,  618) :  Tufi  rfifert  nil  Utrum 
illaec  fScerint  quandO  liaeo  aberit. 

For  the  dependent  Fut.  Pf.  pass.  Cicero  says  (Fam.,\i.  12,8) :  Nec  dubitO  quin 
cOnfecta  rfis  futfira  sit,  nor  do  I  doubt  but  the  matter  will  have  been  settled. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Periphrastic  forms,  use  the  proper  tenses  of  posse.      (248,  R.) 

3.  When  the  preceding  verb  has  a  future  character  (Fear,  Hope, 
Power,  Will,  and  the  like),  the  simple  Subjv.  is  sufficient. 

Gain,  nisi  perfrSgerint  mUnltiOnSs,  d6  omnl  salttte  dSspSrant ;  ROmSnl,  si 
rem  obtinuerint,  finem  labOrum  omnium  ezspectant,  Caes.,  b.  G.,  vii.  85, 3 ;  the 

Gauls  despair  of  all  safety  unless  they  break  through  (shaU  have  broken  through)  the 
fortifications  ;  the  Romans  look  forward  to  an  end  of  all  their  toils,  if  they  hold  their 
own  (shall  have  held).  Venfirunt  querentSs  nee  spam  ullam  esse  resistendl,  nisi 
praesidium  ROmanus  misisset,  L  ,  xxxiv.  u,  2  ;  they  cam£  with  the  complaint  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  resistance  unless  the  Roman  sent  a  force  to  protect  them.  IntentI 
quandO  hostis  inprfidentiS  rueret,  Tag.,  ff.,  11. 34. 

Of  course  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  future  :  Examples,  266. 

£t  certSmen  babent  I6tl,  quae  vlvasequStur  cOniugium,  Prop.,  iv.  12, 19  (M.). 

616.   Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Oratio  Obliqua  :  In  Oratio  Obli- 

qua  and  kindred  coustructioiiB,  ttie  attt^cWov^  ol  \fc^^sfta»  ^s^- 
21 
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plies  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  Future  and  Future 
Perfect  Subjunctive. 

In  [clava]  erat  scriptum  nisi  domum  reverteretur  sS  capitis  earn  damna- 
tfirOs,  Nep.,  IV.  3,  4;  it  was  vrritten  on  the  staff  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
turn  home,  they  would  condemn  him  to  death,  (OrStiO  B6cta:  nisi 
domum  reyertSris,  t6  capitis  damn&bimus,  unless  you  (shall)  return  home^ 
we  will  condemn  you  to  death).  Fythia  praecfipit  at  Miltiadem  sib!  im- 
perStOrem  sUmerent ;  id  si  fScissent  (0.  B.,  fBcerltis)  incepta  prOspera  fatfira 
(6.  B.|  erunt),  Nep.,  i.  i,  3  ;  ^Tie  Pythia  instructed  them  to  take  Miltiades 
for  their  general ;  that  if  they  did  that,  their  undertakings  would  be 
successful.  Lacedaemonil,  PhilippO  minitante  per  UtterSs  s6  omnia  quae 
cCnarentur  (0.  B.,  cOnSbiminI)  prohibitfirum,  quaesIvSrunt  num  se  esset  eti- 
am  mori  prohibitHrus  (0.  B.,  prohibebis),  C,  Tusc,  v.  14,  42;  the  Lacedae- 
mojiians,  when  Philip  threatened  them  by  letter  that  he  would  prevent 
everything  they  undertook  {should  undertake),  asked  whether  he  was 
going  to  (would)  prev&nt  them  from  dying  too, 

517.  Sequence  of  Tenses  after  the  other  Moods, — The  Im- 
perative and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  have  the 
Sequences  of  the  Principal  Tenses  ;  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect have  the  Sequences  of  the  Historical  Tenses. 

[NS]  compOne  comSs  quia  sis  ventHrus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  679;  do 
not  arrange  (your)  locks  because  (forsooth)  you  are  going  to  see  her, 
Ezcellentibus  ingenils  citius  defuerit  ars  quS  clvem  regant  quam  quS  bostem 
superent,  L.,  11.  43, 10;  great  geniuses  would  be  more  likely  to  lack  the 
skill  to  control  the  citize7i  than  the  skill  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Quid 
me  probibfiret  Epicfireum  esse,  si  probSrem  quae  ille  dicerett  C,  Fin.,  1, 
8,  27 ;  what  would  ^prevent  me  from  being  an  Epicurean  if  I  approved 
what  he  said  (says)  ?  Tum  ego  t$  primus  hortSrer  dill  p6n8itSr6s  quern 
potissimum  eligerCs,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  15,  8;  in  that  case  I  should  be  the 
first  to  exhort  you  to  weigh  long  whom  you  should  choose  above  all 
others.  Quae  vita  fuisset  FriamO  si  ab  adulfiscentiS  sclsset  quQs  Sventtts 
senectfitis  esset  habittirus  !  C,  Div,,  u.  9,  22  ;  what  sort  of  life  would 
Priam  have  led  if  he  had  known,  from  early  vnanhood,  what  were  to  be 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  old  age  f 

Rebiabes. — I.  Of  course,  when  the  Pf.  Subjv.  represents  an  Histor- 
ical Tense,  it  takes  the  historical  Sequence  : 

M&gna  culpa  Pelopis  qui  nOn  docuerit  fUium  quStenus  esset  quidque 

ctirandum,  C,  Tusc,  i.  44, 107;  greatly  to  blame  is  Pelopa  for  not  having 

taught  his  son  how  far  each  thing  was  to  be  cared  for.    Qui  scis  an  eS 

causS  me  Sdisse  adsimulSverit,  ut  cum  matre  plfis  11n&  esset !  Ter.,  ffeCf 

235;  how  do  you  know  but  she  has  pretended  to  hate  me  in  order  to  he 

more  with  her  {oivn)  mother  f 
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So  also  in  the  Conditional  proposition,  when  the  action  is  past.  For 
varying  conception,  see  C,  Off,,  iii.  24,  92. 

2.  The  Impf.  Subjv.,  being  used  in  opposition  to  the  Present,  might 
be  treated  as  a  Principal  Tense,  but  the  construction  is  less  usual  : 

Verfirer  n6  immodicam  OrStiOnem  pntSrSB  nisi  esset  generis  Siiu  ut  saepe 
incipere  saepe  dftiinere  videatnr,  Pun.,  Ep,,  ix.  4,  1;  /  should  he  afraid 
of  your  thinking  the  speech  of  immoderate  lengthy  if  it  were  not  of  such 
kind  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  often  hegi7ming,  often  ending.  6  ego  116 
possim  tSlfis  sentlre  dolQrfti  quam  mSllem  in  gelidls  montibus  esse  lapis ! 
Tib.,  II.  4,  7. 

518.  Sequence  of  Tenses  after  an  Infinitive  or  Participle. 
— When  a  subordinate  clause  depends  on  an  Infinitive  or 
Participle,  Gerund  or  Supine,  the  tense  of  that  clause  follows 
the  tense  of  the  Finite  verb,  if  the  Finite  verb  is  Past ;  if  the 
Finite  verb  is  Present,  it  follows  the  tense  that  the  dependent 
verb  would  have  had,  if  it  had  been  independent. 

quid  agSs,  wtiat  you  are  doing, 

quid  egeris,  what  you  have  done. 

qidd  SctHms  sis,      what  you  are  going 


Dicit  86  interrogare  (original 

interrogO), 
He  says  that  he  is  asking. 


to  do  (will  do). 


Dldt  86  interrogSsse  (original 

interrog^vi), 
He  says  that  he  asked, 
Dixit  86  interrogSre  (original 

interrogO), 
He  said  that  he  was  asking. 


quid  ager6s, 
quid  6gi886s, 


what  you  were  doing, 
ivhat  you  had  done. 
quid  SctHrus  ess68,  what  you  were  going 

to  do  (would  do). 


Mihi  interroganti, 

when  I  ask  him, 

(literally  :  to  me  asking), 


quid  ag^t,      what  he  is  doing,   f  nOn   re- 
quid  6gerit,   what    he     has      spondet, 
done,  <  he  gives 

quid  actOrus  what  he  is  goirig        no  an- 
sit,  to  do  (will  do),   [    swer. 

quid  ageret,  what  he  was  do- 
ing, n5n   re- 
quid  6gisset,  what    he    had      spondit, 

done,  "    he  gave 

quid  acturus  j^q  c^^i. 

esset,         IV hat  he  was  go-        swer. 
ing  to  do, 

Apud  Hsrpanim  fluvium  Aristotel6s  ait  bestiolas  quasdam  nasci  quae  Onam 
diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc,  i.  39,  94  (650).  Satis  mih!  multa  verba  fScisse  vi- 
deor  quar6  esset  hOc  beUum  necessSrium,  C,  I?np.,  10,  27;  /  think  I  have, 
said  enough  (to  show)  why  this  war  is  '»iece«sar'y,     kigiiiCffA  -^^NSbSa  ^*^ 


Mih!  interroganti, 

whe7i  I  asked  him, 

(literally  :  to  me  asking), 
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peccSre  diofibat  qui  nOn  sentlrent  qnid  esset  satis,  C,  Or.,  22,  73;  Apelles 
used  to  say  that  those  painters  blundered  who  did  not  perceive  ivhat 
was  (is)  enough.  AtheniSnsfti  Cyrsilum  quondam  suSdentem  ut  in  urbe 
manerent  lapidibus  obrufirunt,  C,  Ojf.,  iii.  11,  48(546).  CupidO  incSssit 
animOB  iuvenum  sclscitandl  ad  quern  edrum  rSgpium  BOmftnum  esset  ventfl- 
rum,  L.,  I.  56,  10;  the  minds  of  the  young  men  were  seized  by  the  desire 
of  inquiring  to  which  of  them  the  kingdom  of  Rome  would  come. 
MIserunt  DelphOs  cOnsultum  quid  facerent,  Nep.,  ii.  2,  6  ;  they  sent  to 
Delphi  to  ask  the  oracle  'what  they  should  do.    See  265. 

Remark. — Nevertheless  examples  are  not  unfrequent  where  the 
sequence  of  the  governing  verb  is  retained  :  Videor  mibl  grStum  fecisse 
SicuUs  quod  eorum  initirias  meO  perlcul5  sim  persecutus,  C,  Verr.^  11.  6,  15; 
/  seem  to  have  pleased  the  Sicilians,  in  that  I  have  followed  up  their 
injuries  at  my  own  risk  (on  account  of  the  coincidence,  513,  n.  3). 

619.  Original  Subjunctives  in  Dependence, — i.  The  Po- 
tential of  Present  or  Future  after  a  Past  tense  goes  into  the 
Past ;  the  same  is  true  of  Deliberative  Questions  (465).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Potential  of  the  Past  must  be  retained 
even  after  a  Present  tense  (467). 

Video  causSs  esse  permultas  quae  [Titum  BQscium]  impellerent,  C,  Rose. 
Am.,  33,  92;  I  see  that  there  are  very  many  causes  which  might  have 
impelled  Titus  Roscius.  QuaerS  S  t6  cfir  GSium  Gorn61ium  nOn  dSfenderem, 
C,  Vat.,  2,  5  (467). 

2.  On  the  behavior  of  Conditional  Subjunctives  in  depend- 
ence see  597,  R.  4. 

Remark. — The  Sequence  of  Tenses  is  not  unfrequently  deranged  by 
the  attraction  of  parenthetic  clauses  or,  especially  in  long  sentences,  by 
the  shifting  of  the  conception.  Examples  are  C,  Balb.,  i.  2  ;  Ph.,  ni. 
15, 39  ;  ACy  II.  1 8,  56,  and  many  others. 

USE  OF  THE  REFLEXIVE    IN  SUBORDINATE 

SENTENCES. 

620.  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  Reflexive  is  used  with 
reference  either  to  the  subject  of  the  principal,  or  to  the 
subject  of  the  subordinate,  clause ;  and  sometimes  first  to 
the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

621.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject ; 

hencoj  in  InGnitive  Sentences,  in  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sen- 
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tences  of  Design,  and  in  Sentences  which  partake  of  the 
Oblique  Relation. 

Sentit  animns  86  vi  suS,  nQn  ali6nS  movSrI,  C,  Tusc.,  i.  23,55;  tJie 
mind  feels  that  it  moves  by  its  own  force,  (and)  Tiot  by  that  of  (mother. 
Qoaeslyenmt  num  86  e88et  etiam  morl  prohibitflrus,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  14,  42 
(516).  Pomp6in8  S  m6  petlvit  ut  86cain  et  apfod  86  essem  oottldi6,  Cf.  C, 
Att.y  V.  6, 1 ;  Pompey  asked  me  to  he  with  him,  and  at  his  house,  daily. 
Faetns  omn6s  librOs  qoOs  frftter  sutu  rellqiii88et  mihi  dOnftvit,  C,  Att.,  11.  i, 
12 ;  Partus  presented  to  me  all  the  hooks  (as  he  said)  that  his  brother  had 
left  (quSs  frSter  6iii8  rellqaerat,  would  be  the  statement  of  the  narrator). 

Remarks. — i.  Sentences  of  Tendency  and  Result  have  forms  of  is, 
when  the  subj.  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  leading  verb ;  otherwise 
the  Reflexive : 

Tarquinins  sic  Servium  dlligfibat  ut  is  6iii8  vnlgO  Iiab6r6tiir  flUiiu,  C, 
Rep.  II.  21, 38;  Tarquin  loved  Servius  so  that  he  was  commonly  consid- 
ered his  son.  But  Tanta  opibus  EtrQria  erat  ut  iam  nOn  terrSs  sOlum  86d 
mare  etiam  fEm&  nOminis  sul  impleeset,  L.,  i.  2,  5 ;  so  great  in  means  (=  so 
powerful)  was  Etruria  that  she  had  already  filled  not  07dy  the  land, 
but  even  the  sea,  with  the  reputation  of  her  name. 

2.  The  Reflexive  may  refer  to  the  real  agent,  and  not  to  the  gram- 
matical subj.  of  the  principal  clause.     (309,  2.) 

A  Caesare  invltor  sibi  ut  8im  l6gStu8,  C,  ^/^.,  11. 18,  3;  I  am  invited 
by  Caesar  (=  Caesar  invites  me)  to  he  lieutenant  to  him. 

Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  freer  use  of  suus  (309,  4).  The  other 
forms  are  employed  chiefly  in  reflexive  formulae  (309,  3),  as  86  redpere, 
to  ivithdraw,  etc. 

(BOm&nl)  8ul  colligendl  ho8tibu8  fJEumltStem  (nOn)  relinquunt,  Caes., 
E.G.,  III.  6,  1(309,  3). 

3.  The  Reflexive  is  used  in  general  sentences,  as  one,  one^s  self,  etc. 
(309,  i) :  D6f5nne  eat  d6  86  ipsum  praedicSre,  C,  Off.,  i.  38, 137;  it  is  u/n- 
seemly  to  be  bragging  about  one^s  self. 

With  the  Inf.  this  follows  naturally  from  420. 

4.  In  Indie,  relative  sentences,  which  are  mere  circumlocutions  (505), 
is  is  the  rule: 

S6crat6s  inhonestam  sibi  cr6didit  QrStiOnem  quam  el  LysiSs  re5  compo- 
suerat,  Quint.,  ii.  15,  30;  Socrates  believed  the  speech  which  hysias  had 
composed  for  him  when  he  was  arraigned,  dishonoring  to  him. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Reflexive  is  put  contrary  to  the  rule: 

Metellus  in  ifs  urbibus  quae  ad  86  d6f6cerant  praesidia  impOnit,  S., 
lug.,  61, 1;  Metellus  put  garrisons  in  those  towns  which  had  gone  over 
to  him  ;  regularly,  ad  eum. 

lUe  babet  quod  sibi  d6b6bgitur,  PETR.,43, 1;  he  has  his  due;  regu- 
larly, ei. 
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5.  Sometimes  the  Demonstrative  is  used  instead  of  the  Reflexive^ 
because  the  narrator  presents  his  point  of  view : 

SolOn,  qa5  tfitior  vita  6iiu  esset,  farere  aB  simolSvit,  C,  Off.,  i.  30, 108; 
Solon  feigned  madness  that  his  life  might  be  the  safer.  (The  notion  of 
Kesult  intrudes.)  FompSius  IgnGs  fieri  prohibnit,  quO  occoltior  esset  Sius 
adyentus,.CA£S.,  B.C.,  in.  30,  5;  Pompey  forbade  fires  to  be  kindled  in 
order  that  his  approach  might  be  the  better  conceal,ed. 

Notes.— 1.  Occasionally,  principally  in  early  Latin,  the  Reflexive  seems  to  be  used 
with  the  force  merely  of  a  third  personal  pronoun  : 

Vltis  si  macra  erit,  sarmenta  sua  concIditO  minfit$,  Cato,  Agr.y  37, 3. 

But  sentences  like  eum  fScisse  Siant  quod  sibi  fiEUsiundiixii  fuit  (Pl.,  Poen.y  956), 
where  the  relative  clause  is  but  a  circumlocution  for.officium  BUOm,  belong  properly 
under  r.  4.  Similarly,  C,  Inv.^  i.  33, 55.  In  the  sentence,  Cicero  tibi  mandat,  ut 
AristodSmO  idem  d6  86  respondeSs  quod  d6  frStre  suQ  respondisti  (C,  Att.^  n.  7, 
5),  d6  fratre  6ius  would  jar  on  account  of  the  sS  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  Examples  of  Reflexives  pointing  both  ways  : 

[BOm&nl]  legatOs  mlserant  qui  a  [FrOsiS]  peterent  n6  inimlcissimum  Butun 
(=  BOmftnOrum)  apud  s6  (=  FrUsiam)  habSret,  Nep.,  xxm.  12, 3 ;  the  Jiomatis  sent 
ambassadors  to  ask  Prusias  not  to  keep  their  bitterest  enemy  at  his  court.  Ag^ippa 
Atticum  flSns  OrSbat  atque  obsecrftbat  ut  s6  sib!  sulsque  reservSret,  Cf.  Nep., 
XXV.  22, 2 ;  Agrippa  begged  and  conjured  Atticus  with  tears  to  save  himseilf  [Atticus] 
for  him  [Agrippa]  and  for  his  ownfamUy  [Atticus]. 

Hopeless  ambiguity : 

H6r6s  meuB  dare  ilU  damnSs  estd  omnia  sua,  Quint.,  vii.  9, 12 ;  my  heir  is  to 
give  him  aU  that  is  his. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  subj.  of  the  leading  sentence  is  not  unfrequently 
referred  to  in  the  form  of  the  Demonstrative  instead  of  the  Reflexive  : 

(Helyetil)  Allobrogibus  s6se  yel  persuSsfirOs  ezlstimabant  vel  yl  coSctfirQB 
ut  per  suOs  flnfis  eOs  Ire  paterentur,  Caes.,  B.  6^.,  i.  6, 3 ;  the  Ilelvetiatis  thxmgJU  that 
they  ivould  persuade  or  force  the  AUobroges  to  let  them  [the  Helvetians]  go  through 
their  teiiitory. 

4.  Ipse  is  always  used  in  itb  proper  distinctive  sense ;  so,  when  it  represents  the 
speaker  in  0.  0.    (660.) 

E!u8  and  SuT. 

522.  Alexander  moriens  Snulum  suum  dederat  Perdiocae,  Nep.,  xyiii. 
2, 1;  Alexander,[when]  dyiyig,  had  giveyi  his  ring  to  Perdiccas. 

PerdiccSs  accSperat  6ius  Snulum,  Perdiccas  had  received  his  ring. 

QuSre  Alexander  declSrSyerat  s6  r6gnum  el  commendasse,  thereby, 
Alexander  had  declared  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Ex  quQ  PerdiccSs  conificerat  eum  rSgnum  sibi  commendSsse,  from  this 
Perdiccas  had  gathered  that  he  had  cmnmitted  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Ex  quo  omnes  coniCcerant  eum  rfignum  el  commendSsse,  from  this,  all 
had  gathered  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

PerdiccSs  pQstulSyit  ut  se  rOgem  hab^ent  cum  Alexander  Snulum  sibi 
dedisset,  Perdiccas  demanded  that  they  should  have  him  for  king,  as 
Alea^ander  had  given  the  ring  to  him. 
Amid  pSetulSvBmnt  ut  omnfis  eum  x^em  b&bOrent  cum  Alexander  Snu- 
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lnm  el  dedisset,  (his)  friends  demanded  that  all  should  have  him  for 
king,  as  Alexander  had  given  the  ring  to  him.  (Lattmann  and  Muller.) 
Ita  sS  gesserat  PerdiccSs  ut  el  regprnm  ab  AlezandrQ  commendfirStor^ 
Perdiccas  had  so  behaved  himself  that  the  kingdom  was  intrusted  to 
him  by  Alexander. 

OBJECT  SENTENCES. 

523.  Verbs  of  Doing,  Perceiving,  Conceiving,  of  Think- 
ing and  Saying,  often  take  their  object  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence. 

Notes.— 1.  These  sentences  are  r^arded,  grammatically,  as  neuter  snbstantivee. 
The  Accusative  of  neuter  substantives  is  employed  as  a  Nominative.  Hence,  a  passive 
or  intransitive  verb  may  take  an  object  sentence  as  a  subject. 

2.  To  object  sentences  belong  also  Dependent  Interrogative  clauses,  which  have 
been  treated  elsewhere  for  convenience  of  reference.    See  452,  i,  n  ,  460,  467. 

I.  Object  Sentences  introduced  by  QUOD. 

524.  Clauses  which  serve  merely  as  peiiphrases  (circumlo- 
cutions) or  expansions  of  elements  in  the  leading  sentence 
are  introduced  by  qnod,  that. 

Notes!*— 1.  This  usage  seems  to  be  in  origin  explanatory  ;  that  is,  a  demonstrative 
in  the  leading  clause  is  explained  by  the  quod  clause.  But  as  the  relative  can  always 
include  the  antecedent  demonstrative,  the  prevailing  usage  is  without  an  antecedent. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  construction  is  essentially  relative. 

2.  The  original  relation  of  quod  and  its  antecedent  is  adverbial.  They  are  Accusa- 
tives of  Extent,  that  =  in  thaU  and  are  to  be  classed  under  the  Inner  Object  (332).  But 
after  transitive  verbs  quod  and  its  antecedent  are  felt  as  Outer  Objects,  though  when- 
ever the  notion  of  Cause  intrudes  (m  that  —  Itecause),  the  original  relation  comes  back, 
as  in  causal  sentences  proper. 

3.  The  antecedent  demonstrative  (whether  omitted  or  inserted)  would  therefore  be 
either  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  or  it  would  be  in  adverbial  or  prepositional  relation. 

'We  have  then  two  uses  of  the  explanatory  clause  ;  (a)  with  ver^,  with  or  without  an 
antecedent  demonstrative  ;  (b)  as  explanatory  of  an  antecedent  (expressed  or  implied) 
in  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  or  dependent  upon  a  prep  >sition. 

626.  I.  Quod  {the  fact  that,  the  cirKyU7nstance  that,  in 
that)  is  used  to  introduce  explanatory  clauses,  after  verbs  of 
Adding  and  Dropping,  and  after  verbs  of  Doing  and  Hap- 
pening with  an  adverb. 

Adde  hue  quod  perferri  lltterae  nULllS  condiciOne  potu6nmt|  Pollio  (C, 
Fam.,  X.  31,  4);  add  to  this  the  fact  that  letters  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  got  through.  Adde  qnod  ingennSs  didioisse  fidfiliter  artte 
Smollit  mOrfis  nee  sinit  esseferOs,  Ov.,  Pont.,  11.  9,  47;  add  {the  fact)  that 
to  have  acquired  faithfully  the  accomplishments  {education)  of  a  gentle- 
man, softens  the  character,  and  does  not  hi  it  be  sctvarje,,  "^^waXKt^  ^s^ja:^ 
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earn  sibl  domnm  d6l6git,  C,  Cluent.,  66,  188  ;  I  pass  over  the  fact  that 
she  chose  that  house  for  herself.  Bene  fads  quod  mfi  adiuvaS)  C,  Fiii,^ 
III.  4,  16  ;  7  is  kind  in  you  to  help  me.  Accidit  perincommodfi  quod 
eum  nOsquam  vldistl,  C,  Att.y  i.  17,  2  ;  it  happened  very  uiifoitanately 
that  you  saiv  him  nowhere.  Bene  mihi  Cvenit  quod  mittor  ad  mortem,  C. , 
Tusc.f  I.  41,  97;  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  sent  to  death  {execution). 

Notes.— 1.  Of  verbs  of  Adding  adicere  is  introduced  by  Livy,  addere  is  cited 
once  each  from  Accius  (209,  R.)  and  Terence  (PA.,  168),  then  more  often  from  Lucre- 
tius, Horace,  And  Ovid,  but  not  from  Cicero  and  Vergil.  Accfidere  is  the  passive 
of  addere  and  occurs  at  all  periods.  Of  verbs  of  Dropping,  only  praetereO,  mittO, 
and  omittO  (C,  Att..,  viii.  3, 3)  are  cited  (all  classical). 

2.  Esse  is  found  mostly  in  the  combinations  quid  (hOc)  est  quod,  why  is  it  that, 
this  is  why^  which  are  confined  to  early  Latin  :  Scin  quid  est  quod  ego  ad  t6  veni0 1 
Pl.,  Men.,  677 ;  hOc  est  quod  ad  yOs  yeniO,  Pl.,  St.,  1-27.  Est  quod,  nihil  est  quod, 
et^.y  occur  here  and  there  later,  but  the  effect  of  the  negative  on  the  mood  is  noteworthy. 
Compare  positive  sed  est  quod  SUSCSnset  tibi  (Ter.,  And.,  448) ;  there  is  something 
that  makes  him  angry  with  yoii,  with  negative  nihil  est  iam  quod  mihi  suscCnseas 
■(Pl.,  Merc,  317) ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  you  angry  zoith  m£. 

3.  To  this  group  belongs  the  exclamatory  interrogation  Qoidl  quod,  or  quid 
quod f  what  of  this,  that  ? 

Quid  quod  simulSo  mihi  collibitum  est  praestO  est  imSgO  \  C,  N,D.,  i.  38, 108; 
what  is  to  t)e  said  of  the  fact  that  the  image  presents  itself  as  soon  as  Isee  flt?  {Nay, 
Uoes  not  the  image  present  itself?) 

4.  The  use  of  quod  after  verbs  of  Doing  and  Happening  is  found  first  in  Cicero  ; 
Plautus  uses  quia  in  this  construction. 

5.  With  several  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs  ut  can  be  employed,  as  well  aa  quod 
(ut,  of  the  tendency — quod,  of  the  fact) : 

Ad  AppI  Claudl  senecttLtem  acc6d6bat  ut  etiam  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M.,  6, 16 

(553, 4),  or,  quod  caecus  erat.    Accedit  quod  patrem  plfUi  etiam  quam  ipse  scit 

amO,  C,  Att.,  xiu.  21,7',  besides,  I  love  the  father  even  fnore  than  he  him^e{fknmcs. 

But  when  the  action  is  prospective  or  conditional,  ut  must  be  used  : 

Additur  ad  hanc  defbiltiOnem  S  ZGnOne  r6ct6  ut  ilia  opinio  praesentis  mall 

sit  recGns,  C,  Tusc,  m.  31, 75. 

6.  Quod  with  verbs  of  Motion  as  an  adverbial  Ace.  is  confined  to  early  Latin  and  to 
yeniO  (Pl.,  Men.,  677)  and  mittO  (Pl.,  Ps.,  639). 

7.  The  extension  of  quod  to  yerba  sentiendl  et  dicendl  is  very  unusual.  One 
example  in  early  Latin  (I^.,  Asin.,  52)  is  much  disputed  ;  suspicious  examples  are  C, 
^am..  III.  8,6  ;  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  23, 3,  but  a  certain  example  is  in  b.Hisp.  (10,  2),  re- 
ntlntiSrunt  quod  habCrent.  The  only  case  in  Augustan  poets  is  V.,  ^.,  ix.  289 ;  it  is 
doubtful  in  Livy  ;  perhaps  twice  in  Tacitus  {Ann.,  ui.  54 ;  xiv.  6).  In  later  Latin, 
from  Petronius  on,  it  becomes  frequent. 

2.  duod  {in  that,  as  to  the  fact  that,  whereas)  introduces 
explanatory  clauses  after  demonstratives  (expressed  or  im- 
plied), independent  of  the  leading  verb.     See  627,  R.  2. 

Mihi  quidem  videntur  hominfis  hSc  re  mSximC  bfistils  praestSre,  quod 

loqul  possunt,  C,  7ni\,  i.  4;  to  me  men  seem  to  excel  beasts  most  in  this, 

that  they  have  the  power  of  speech.    Praeterquam  quod  fieri  nOn  potuit,  nC 

fingl  quidem  potest,  C,  Div.,  n.  12,  28;  besides  the  fact  that  this  could 

no/ /^e^  f/ofie,  if  could  not  even  be  made  up.    Nil  habet  InfUIz  paupertfis 
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dtLrius  in  s6  qoam  quod  (=  id  quod)  rldicnlOs  homines  fodt,  Juv.,  iir.  152  ; 
unhappf/  poverty  hath  in  itself  nothing  harder  {to  bear)  than  that  it 
makes  people  ridiculous.  MSgnum  beneficium  [est]  nSttlrae  quod  necesse 
est  morl,  Sen.  ,  j^.  if . ,  ioi  ,  14  (204).  Quod  spIrO  et  placeO,  si  placeO,  tuum  est, 
II.,  0.,  IV.  3,  24;  that  I  do  breathe  and  pleasey  if  that  I  please,  is  thine. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  usage  the  antecedent  is  not  common,  but  it  is  employed  very 
often  by  Cicero,  for  the  purposes  of  argument. 

2.  Prepositional  usages  with  the  Abl.  are  ex  eO,  d6  60,  in  eO,  prO  eO,  CUm  e9 
quod.  Of  these  cum  eO  quod,  with  the  proviso  that,  is  very  rare,  occurring  but  once 
in  Cicero  {Att.,  vi.  i,  7).  The  prepositional  usages  with  the  Ace.  are  ad  id  quod 
(only  in  Livy)  ;  super  id  quod  (only  in  Tacitus)  ;  praeter  quod  (Florus  and  late 
writers) ;  prae  quod  (Plautus  only).  Similar  is  exceptO  quod  (Hor.,  Quint.).  As 
praeter  and  super  are  comparative  in  force,  we  find  praeter  quam  quod  (early  Latin, 
Cic,  and  later),  super  quam  quod  (only  in  Lmr).  Similar  to  praeter  quod  is  nisi 
quod  (Plaut.,  Cicero  [not  Orationsl,  Sall.,  Livy,  and  later).  Tantum  quod  =  nisi 
quod,  once  in  Cicero  ( Verr.,  i.  45, 116)  and  is  rare;  tantum  quod,  temporal,  **  just,"  is 
colloquial,  and  found  first  in  Cicero's  Letters,  then  not  till  the  post-Augustan  period. 

3.  Quod,  '"as  to  the  fact  that,''''  is  combined  also  with  the  Subjv.  in  early  Latin: 
quod  ille  gallinam  s6  sectSrI  dicat,  etc.  (Pl.,  M.  O.,  162).  This  is  explained  as  being 
the  Potential  Subjv.,  inasmuch  as  all  the  examples  cited  involve  supposed  statements  or 
actions  of  a  second  or  third  (often  indefinite)  person,  which  the  speaker  merely  wishes 
to  anticipate.  The  usage  is  occasional,  also,  later :  C,  Pis.,  27,  66 ;  Verr.,  v.  68, 175,  and 
sporadically  in  Fronto  and  Gaius.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  enters,  as 
in  c,  Br.,  18, 73,  quod  aequSlis  fuerit  LIvius,  minor  fuit  aliquantO ;  Inv.,  11. 29, 
89,  (reading  doubtful). 

In  general  the  usage  of  quod,  '"''as  to  the  fact  that,''''  is  familiar.  Cicero  uses  it  often 
in  his  Letters.    But  Caesar  is  fond  of  it  too.    Tacitus  has  it  but  once  (Dial.,  25). 

3.  The  reigning  mood  is  the  Indicative.  The  Subjunctive 
is  only  used  as  in  Or&tid  Obliqua. 

Gum  Castam  acctlsarem  nihil  magis  pressi  quam  quod  accHsStor  6ius  prae- 
vSricatidnis  crimine  corruisset,  Plin.,  Sp.^  in.  9,  34  ;  when  I  accused 
Casta  there  was  710  point  that  I  laid  more  stress  on  than  {what  I  stated) 
*'  that  her  accuser  had  gone  to  pieces  under  a  charge  of  collusion." 

Remark. — Verbs  of  Emotion,  such  as  Rejoicing,  Sorrowing,  etc., 
taiie  quod  with  the  Indie,  or  Subjunctive.     See  Causal  Sentences,  539. 

II.    Object  Sentences,  with  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

626.  Preliminary  Observation. — On  the  simple  Infinitive 
as  an  object,  see  423. 

The  Inf. ,  as  a  verbal  predicate,  has  its  subject  in  the  Accusative.  (420.) 

627.  Active  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and 
Perceiving  (verba  sentiendi  et  declarandl),  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  : 

T2ial08  Mllesiva  aquam  dixit  esse  initium  x^rojn^  V^., 'N.l>«'»^-'^^>^^^ 
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Thales  of  Miletus  said  that  water  was  the  first  pi'inciple  of  things, 
[SolOn]  farere  s6  simul&vit,  C,  Off.y  i.  30, 108;  Solon  pretended  to  he  mad. 
Medici  cansS  morbl  invents  ctLrSti0n6m  esse  inventam  putant,  C,  Tusc, 
III.  10,  23 ;  physicians  think  that,  (when)  the  cause  of  disease  (is)  dis- 
covered, the  method  of  treatment  is  discovered.  Volucres  vidSmus  fingere 
et  c5nstraere  nldOs,  C,  Or.,  11. 6,  23;  we  see  that  birds  fashion  and  build 
nests.  Audiet  clvfis  acoisse  femun,  H.,  0.,  i.  2,  21;  [the  youth]  shall 
hear  that  citizens  gave  edge  to  steel.  TlmSgenfis  auctor  est  omnium 
in  lltterls  studiOnim  antlquissimam  mfisicen  extitisse,  Quint.,  i.  10,  10  ; 
I'lmagenes  is  the  authority  (for  the  statement)  that  of  all  intellectual 

pursuits  music  was  the  most  ancient. 

The  sentence  very  often  passes  over  into  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  (O.  O.) 

without  any  formal  notice. 

Remarks. — i.  Verba  sentiendl  comprise  two  classes,  those  of  (a) 
Actual  and  those  of  (b)  Intellectual  Perception.  Some  verbs,  such  as 
sentire,  vidSre,  cemere,  audire,  belong  to  both  classes.  Otherwise  the 
most  common  are : 

(a)  COnspic§rI,  cOnspicere,  aspicere,  sttepicere,  prOspicere,  also  rarely 
tuGrl  and  somniare  (early). 

(b)  Intellegere,  cOgnOscere,  comperire,  scire,  nesclre,  and  less  commonly, 
but  Ciceronian,  discere,  IgnOrSre,  accipere,  animadvertere,  perspicere, 
etc. 

2.  Verba  declSrandl  can  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (a) 
those  of  Actual  and  (b)  those  of  Intellectual  Representation ;  but  the 
classes  often  fade  into  each  other,  or,  rather,  a  verb  of  Intellectual 
Representation  can  be  readily  used  as  one  of  Actual  Representation. 
In  general,  verbs  of  Intellectual  Representation  are  those  of  Thinking, 
Remembering,  Belief  and  Opinion,  Expectation,  Trust  and  Hope. 
Verbs  of  Actual  Representation  are  those  of  Saying,  Showing,  Approv- 
ing, Boasting,  Pretending,  Promising,  Swearing,  Threatening,  Accus- 
ing (the  last  have  more  often  quod).  Verbs  of  Concluding  belong 
always  to  both  classes.  The  principal  of  these  verbs  are  :  putSre,  dtLcere, 
arbitrfirl,  c6ns6re,  sfLspicarl,  crSdere,  ezIstimSre,  meminisse,  cOnfldere,  sp6- 
rSre,  dfispSrSre.  Then  dicere,  Cdlcere,  affirmare,  cOnfirmSre,  ai5  (rare), 
loqnl  (rare),  negSre,  fatSrl,  nSrrSre,  trSdere,  scrHSbre,  nOntiSre,  ostendere, 
probare,  gl5riSrI,  d6m5nstrare,  persuSdfire,  sIgnificSre,  pollicSrl,  pr5mittere, 
minarl,  simnlare,  dissimulare,  etc.;  concltLdere,  colligere,  efficere.  Also 
pOnere,  to  suppose  (rare),  facere,  to  represent.  Similar  expressions  are 
sp6s  est,  opIni5  est,  fama  est,  auctor  sum,  testis  sum,  certiOrem  aliquem 
facere,  etc. 

3.  When  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun,  that 
subj.  may  be  omitted — chiefly  with  Fut.   Inf. — and  then  esse  also  is 

dropped.      This  occurs  rarely  in   Cicero,  more  frequently  in  early 
Ltatiu,  Caesar,  and  iater. 
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BefrfictHrOs  carcerem  minSbantar,  L.,  vi.  17,  6  ;  they  threatened  to 
break  open  the  jail. 

4.  The  simple  Inf.  is  often  used  in  English,  where  the  Latin  takes 
Ace.  and  Infinitive.  This  is  especially  true  of  verbs  of  Hoping  and 
Promising.  SpfirO  m6  hOc  adepttbnim  esse,  /  hope  to  {that  1  shall)  obtain 
this.  PrSmittGbat  s6  ventfLrum  esse,  he  promised  to  {that  he  would) 
come. 

5.  When  the  Ace.  with  the  Inf.  is  followed  by  a  dependent  Ace, 
ambiguity  may  arise  : 

AiO  te,  AeacidS,  BOmanOs  vincere  posse  (C,  Div.,  11.  56, 116),  in  which 
te  may  be  subject  or  object. 

Real  ambiguity  is  to  be  avoided  by  giving  the  sentence  a  passive 
turn  : 

AiO  S  te,  AeacidS,  BQmSnOs  vinol  posse,  /  affirm  that  the  Bomans  can 
be  conquered  by  thee,  son  of  Aeolus. 

AiO  to,  AeacidS,  S  BOmSnIs  vincI  posse,  /  affirm  that  thou,  son  of 
Aeacus,  carist  be  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

When  the  context  shows  which  is  the  real  subj.,  formal  ambiguity 
is  of  no  importance.     But  see  Quint.,  vii.  9,  10. 

Notes.— 1 .  Verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation  take  the  Part,  to  express  the 
actual  condition  of  the  object  of  Perception  or  Representation  (536).  As  there  is  no  Pr. 
Part,  pass.,  the  Inf.  must  be  used,  and  thus  the  difference  between  Intellectual  and  Actual 
Perception  is  effaced,  sometimes  even  in  the  active,  and,  in  fact,  the  use  of  the  Part. 
is  confined  to  authors  who  are  consciously  influenced  by  a  rivahry  with  the  Greek. 

Audio  cIvOs  acuentOs  femun,  Cf-  H.,  0.,  i.  2,21 ;  I  hear  citizens  sharpeniing)  (he 
steel.  Audio  S  clvibus  acnl  femun,  I  hear  that  the  steel  is  sharpened  by  citizens  ; 
or,  the  steel  as  it  is  sJiarpened  by  citizens.  OctSvium  (dolOre)  cOnficI  yidl,  C,  Fin.^ 
II.  28, 93 ;  /  have  seen  Octavius  (when  he  was)  wealing  md  ivith  anguish.  VIdl 
histriOnOs  flentOs  Ogredl,  Quint.,  vi.  2, 35  ;  I  have  seen  actors  leave  the  stage  weep- 
ing. 

(Plato)  S  DeO  aedificSrI  mundum  facit,  C,  N.D.y  i.  8, 19 ;  Plato  makes  out  that 
the  universe  is  built  by  God.  PolyphOmnm  Hom&ms  cnm  ariete  conloquentem 
facit,  c,  Tusc.y  V.  39, 115  (536).  Fac,  quaesO,  qui  ego  sum  esse  to,  c,  Fam.,  vii.  23, 
1 ;  supjx^e,  I  pray,  yourself  to  be  me. 

2.  The  (Greek)  attraction  of  the  preflicate  of  the  Inf.  into  the  Nom.  after  the  Verb 
of  Saying  or  Thinking,  is  poetical ;  the  first  example  is  Pl.,  Asin.^  634. 

PhasOlus  ille,  quern  vidOtis,  hospitOs,  ait  faisse  nSvium  celerrimos.  Cat., 
IV.  I ;  that  pinnace  yonder,  which  you  see,  my  stranger  guests,  declares  she  used  to  be 
(claims  to  have  been)  the  fastest  craft  afloat. 

There  is  one  example  in  Cicero  {Agr.,  \\.  at,  57). 

3.  The  use  of  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  with  verba  dOclSrandl  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  use 
after  verbs  of  Creation  (423),  just  as  in  English  "  I  declare  him  to  be,"  is  an  extension 
of  "  I  make  him  to  be,"  in  which  Ace.  and  Inf.  have  each  its  proper  force.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  i^o-called  OrStiO  Obllqua,or  Indirect  Discourse,  which  represents  not  the 
exact  language  u«h1,  but  the  general  drift,  and  in  which  the  tenses  of  the  Inf.  seem  to 
represent  approximately  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative.  It  was  to  complete  the  scheme  of 
the  Tenses  that  the  Fut.  Inf.  was  developed,  and  this  is  the  sole  use  of  that  tense.  The 
usi'  of  the  Ace.  anil  luf .  after  verba  sentiendl,  like  the  use  in  English  "  I  see  him  go, 
is  more  primitive,  but  the  original  case  of  the  Inf.  is  uo  lo\i^vit  IviVX.. 
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Nominative    with    Infinitive. 

528.  Passive  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and 
Perceiving  : 

1.  In  the  Simple  tenses  prefer  the  personal  construction, 
in  which  the  Accusative  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  appears  as 
the  Nominative  Subject  of  the  leading  verb. 

2.  In  the  Compound  tenses  prefer  the  impersonal  con- 
struction, which  is  the  rule  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

Thus,  instead  of 

Tradunt  HomSrum  caecum  foisse,  they  say  that  Homer  was  blind, 

we  should  have, 

TrSditur  HoxnGms  caecns  ftdsse,  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  blind, 

or, 

[Traditnm]  est  Homerum  caecnm  fuisse,  C,  Tusc.^  v.  39,  114  ;  there  is 
a  tradition  that  Homer  was  blind. 

[Aristaens]  inventor  olel  esse  dldtnr,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  57,  128  ;  Aristaeus 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  oil.  TerentI  fSbellae  propter  elegantiam  ser- 
mOnis  pntSbantur  a  LaeliO  scrlbl,  C,  Alt.,  vii.  3,  10  ;  Terence's  plays,  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  the  language y  were  thought  to  be  written  by 
Laelius.  [SI  VeiOB  migrSbimns]  Smlsisse  patriam  videbimur,  L.,y.  53, 
^  ]  if  we  remove  to  Veji,  we  shall  seem  to  have  lost  our  couiitry.  Bens 
danmStnm  Irl  videbStur,  Quint.,  ix.  2,  88  (435,  n.  4).  Creditor  Pythago- 
rae  aadlt5rem  foisse  Numam,  L.,  xl.  29,  8  ;  it  is  believed  that  Numa 
was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras. 

But: 

[Venerem]  AdOnidI  nflpsisse  prOditum  eet,  C,  N.D.,  ni.  23,  59  ;  it  is  re- 
corded that  Venus  married  Adonis.  (PhilOnem)  extetimandnm  est  diser- 
torn  foisse,  C,  Or.,  i.  14,  62  ;  we  must  suppose  that  Philo  was  eloq%ient. 

Remarks. — i.  The  impersonal  construction  is  the  rule  if  a  Dat.  is 
combined  with  the  verb  :  mihl  nflntiSbStur  ParthOs  trSnsIsse  EuphrStem, 
C,  Fam.,  XV.  i,  2  ;  it  was  announced  to  me  that  the  Parthians  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates. 

2.  Various  peculiarities  are  noteworthy  in  the  matter  of  these  verbs. 
Thus,  dlcitor  usually  means  it  is  7naintained,  dictum  est,  it  is  said. 
Creditnr,  etc.  (impersonal),  is  the  regular  form  in  classical  prose  ;  the 
personal  construction  is  poetical  and  late.  VidCrl  is  used,  as  a  rule, 
personally  ;  the  impersonal  construction  videtor  is  rare.  The  active 
forms  trSdnnt,  crSduntj  etc.,  are  everywhere  common. 
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NoTBS.— 1.  In  early  Latin  the  personal  constniction  is  fonnd  with  arg^,  dufire  (a 
virtnai  passive),  did,  ezIstimSrI,  inyenfrl,  iabfirl,  nUntiarl,  perhibfirl,  reperirl. 
All  these,  except  clufire,  are  retained  in  the  classical  period.  Cicbro  and  Caesab 
add  twenty-five  new  verbs,  and  from  this  time  on  the  construction  increases. 

2.  Virtual  passives,  on  the  analogy  of  duSre,  arc  rare  ;  appSrfire,  cOnstSre,  yenfre 
in  8tUipId5liem,  are  Ciceronian ;  so  also  opnsest  in  [C.]i  Fam.^  xi.  ti,  2,  and  pertiaps 
Tbr.,  And.,  337- 

3.  A  second  clause  following  a  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  takes  its  snbj.  in  the  Accusative 
C,  Or.,  II.  74, 299. 

4.  In  verbs  of  Saying,  except  dIo9  (compare  Tag.,  Ann.,  iv.  34, 8),  the  personal  con- 
struction is  confined  to  the  third  person.  The  poets  are  free  in  treating  verbs  under  this 
head. 

Tenses   of  the    Infinitive   with  Verba  SentiendT  et  Ddcia- 

randi. 

529.  The  Infinitive  denotes  only  the  stage  of  the  action, 
and  determines  only  the  relation  to  the  time  of  the  leading 
verb  (281). 

630.  After  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Per- 
ceiving, and  the  like. 

The  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action  ; 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  prior  action  ; 
The  Future  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Remark. — The  action  which  is  completed  with  regard  to  the  leading 
verb  may  be  in  itself  a  continued  action.  So  in  English :  /  Jiave  been 
sUidyingy  I  had  been  studying.  Hence,  the  Impf.  Indie.  {I  was  study- 
ing) is  represented  in  this  dependent  form  by  the  Pf.  Inf.,  because  it  is 
prior  to  the  leading  verb. 

Jt^"  In  this  table  the  Present  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Principal, 
the  Imperfect  as  the  type  of  the  Historical,  Tenses. 

531.  Contemporaneous  Action, 

Active.  Passivtc. 

P.  T.  DIcit :  te  errSre,  t6  dScipI, 

lie  says,  that  you  are  going  wrong^  that  you  are  (being)  deceived  (217,  r.> 

H.  T.  Dicebat :  t6  errSre,  tS  dScipI, 

He  was  saying,  that  you  were  going         that  you  were  (being)  deceived, 
wrong. 

Prior  Action, 

P.  T.  DIcit :  te  erf Ssse,  te  deceptum  esse, 

He  says,  that  you  have  gone  zorong,  that  you  have  been  (are)  deceived, 

that  you  went  ivrong,  thai  yoni  were  deceived  (Aor.), 

that  you  have  been  going  (that  jHtojde  liave  been  deceivittq 
wrongs 
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H.  T.  DIcebat :  t6  errasse, 

He  was  saying^  that    you  had  gone 

wrong^ 
that  you  went  wrong^ 
that    you   had   been 
going  wrong,, 


te  deceptnm  esse, 
thai  you  had  been  deceived^ 

that  you  were  deceived  (Aor.), 
(that  people  had  been  deceiving  you), 


Subsequent  Action. 


P.  T.  BIcit:  te  errStHnun  esse, 

He  says,,  that  you  (are  about  to  go 
wrong),,  will  (be)  go(ing)  wrong,, 

H.  T.  DIcfibat :  t6  errSttlniin  esse, 

lie  was  saying^  that  you  were  alxmt 
to  {would)  go  wrong  y 


te  deceptum  Irl, 

that  you  (are  going  to)  will  be  de- 
ceived. 

t6  deceptiuiL  Irl, 

that  you  were  going  to  (would)  be 
deceived. 


Periphrastic  JFutv/re, 

The  following  form  (the  Periphrastic  Future)  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has  no 
Sup.  or  Fut.  participle.  It  is  often  formed  from  other  verbs  to  intimate  an  interval, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  other  forms,  and  is  more  common  in  the  passive  than 
the  Fut.  Inf.  pass,  of  the  paradigms. 


P.  T.  DIoit:  fore  (fatfinun  esse)  ut  er-     fore  at  dCcipiaris  (metuSris), 
r66  (metuSs), 
fore  (fatfLrum  esse)  ut  errS- 
verfa  (rare), 


fore  ut  deceptus  sis  (rare),  nsually 
deceptum  fore  (not  fatfUrum 
esse). 


H.  T.  DIcebat :  fore  (fatHrum  esse)  ut     fore  ut  deciperGris  (metuerfiris), 

errarSs     (metuerSs),     dSceptum  fore  (rarely :  fore  ut  d6- 
errSssSs  (rare),  ceptus  esses). 

NoTBS.— 1.  For  examples  of  the  Periphrastic,  see  248. 

CarthSginienses  debellStum  mox  fore  rSbantur,  L.,  xxm.  13, 6 ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians thought  that  the  war  woiild  soon  be  (have  been)  brought  to  an  end.  From 
dCbellStum  erit,  it  will  be  (hxive  been)  brought  to  an  end.  So  in  the  deponent  adep- 
turn  fore. 

2.  Ponderous  pcriphrastics  are  of  rare  occurrence.  So  fStiSlGs  d6cr6y6runt 
utrum  eOruin  fBcisset  r6ct6  factfirum  (L.,  xxxi.  8) ;  not  fore  ut  fBcisset,  although 
the  O.  R.  requires  utrum  fScerlS,  rfiCtS  fScerls.  (244,  B.  4.)  See  Weissenbom's 
note. 

3.  Posse,  yelle,  etc,  do  not  require  the  Periphrastic,  and  seldom  take  it.    (248,  R.) 

4.  SpfirSre,  to  hope,,  prOmittere  (pollicSrl),  to  promise,,  which  r^nlarly  take  the 
Put.  Inf.,  have  occasionally  the  Pr.  when  an  immediate  realization  of  the  hope  is  antici- 
pated.   With  sp6s  est  the  Pr.  Inf.  is  more  common. 

LegStI  veniunt  qui  polliceantur  obsidCs  dare,  Cabs.,  B.  O.,  rr.  31, 6;  ambassa- 
dors corne  to  promise  the  giving  of  (to  give)  hostages. 

So,  too,  when  the  Put.  Inf.  is  not  available,  sometimes  also  when  it  is,  posse  and 
the  Pr.  is  a  fair  substitute.   TOtlus  Galliae  s686  potlrl  posse  (=  potltUrOs  esse) 
spSrant,  Cabs..  B.  G^.,  i.  3,  8  ;  they  hope  they  can  (will)  get  possession  of  the  whole  qf 
6^au/.    See  428,  n.  5. 
Of  course  spSrSre  may  be  umtd  simply  as  a  verb  ot  Tbinkins. 
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Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire. 

532.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  take  a  Dependent  Accusa- 
tive and  Infinitive. 

The  relation  is  that  of  an  Object  to  be  Effected. 

SI  viB  me  flere,  dolendum  est  prXmnm  ipsl  tibi,  H.,  J.. P.,  102;  if  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  feel  the  pang  yourself,  TJtmnL  [Hil5ni8] 
corporis  an  Pythagorae  tibf  malls  virfis  ingenil  darl  1  C,  Cat,  M.,  10,  83 ; 
which  {whether)  would  you  rather  have  given  to  you,  JUilo^s  strength  of 
body  or  Pythagoras'  strength  of  mind  9  Ipse  iubet  mortis  tC  meminisse 
deus,  Mart.,  ii.  59  (376).  Vltae  snmma  brevis  spem  nOs  vetat  inchoSre 
longam,  II.,  0.,  1.4, 15  (423,  n.  6).  N6m5  Ire  quemquam  ptlblicS  pro- 
hibet  vis,  Pl.,  Oi^rc,  35  (389).  OermfinI  vlnum  ad  s6  omnlnO  impor- 
tfirl  nOn  sinunt,  Caes.,  ^.6^.,  iv.  2,  6;  the  Germans  do  not  permit  urine 
to  he  imported  into  their  country  at  all. 

Remarks. — i.  A  list  of  these  verbs  is  given  in  423,  n.  2. 

2.  When  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  the  same  as  the  siibj.  of  the  leading 
verb,  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  usually  not  expressed  : 

NI  parSre  vellS)  pereundum  erit  ante  lucemas,  Juv.,  x.  339  ;  unless  you 
resolve  to  obey,  you  will  have  to  perish  before  candle-light.  Et  iam  mfil- 
let  equQs  numquam  tetigisse  patemOs,  Ov.,  Jf.,  11.  182;  and  now  he  could 
have  wished  rather  never  to  have  touched  his  father's  horses. 

But  the  subj.  may  be  expressed,  and  commonly  is  expressed,  when 
the  action  of  the  Inf.  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  subject ;  so  espe- 
cially with  an  Inf.  passive: 

(TimoleOn)  maluit  s6  dlligl  quam  metal,  Nep.,  xx.  3,  4;  Timoleon  pre- 
ferred that  he  shoiild  he  loved  rather  than  that  he  should  be  feared. 
Ego  rtis  abittiram  me  cert5  decrevl,  Ter.,  Hec,  586.  Prlndpem  s6  esse 
mSvult  quam  vidSrl,  C,  Off.,  i.  19,  65. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  constniction  of  this  class  of  verbs  with  ut  (ne,  quSminns),  see 
540.  ImperO,  I  command^  iu  model  prose  takes  only  the  Inf.  passive  or  deponent;  in 
Halu'st,  Hirtius,  CuRTius,  Tacitus,  and  the  Poets  sometimes  the  active. 

(Hannibal)  imperSvit  quam  plfLrimSs  yenenStas  serpentes  vivas  coUigl, 
Nep.,  23, 10  ;  Hannibal  ordered  as  many  poisonous  serpents  as  possible  to  be  cavght 
alive. 

Permitte  seldom  takes  the  Inf.  {e.g.,  C,  Verr.,  v.  9, 22);  the  Ace.  with  Inf.  begins  in 
Tacitus  ;  concede  takes  Inf.  pass,  only,  in  classical  prose.  lubee)  Ifnd  ;  sinO,  11^  : 
veto,  I  forbid  ;  prohibee,  /  prohibit,  always  have  the  Inf.  of  passive  verbs.  With 
sino  and  veto  the  model  constniction  is  Inf.  only.  SinO  takes  ut  occasionally  in 
early  and  late  Latin,  vetO  does  not  have  n6  till  in  the  post-Ciceronian  period.  lubOre 
takes  ut  when  it  is  applied  to  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  from  Livy  on  when  usetl  of  the 
orders  of  generals  ;  prohibOre  takes  nO  and  quOminus.  These  verbs  may  themselves 
be  turned  into  tiie  passive :  iubeor,  sinor,  vetor,  prohibeor. 

2.  After  iubeO,  /  bid,  and  vetO,  T forbid,  the  Inf.  act.  can  be  used  without  a  subj. 
(even  an  imaginary  or  indefinite  one)  : 

Iubet  reddere,  fu-  bids  return  {orders  the  returning^. 
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Vetat  adhibSre  mediclnam,  C,  Att.,  xvi.  15, 5 ;  he/07'Mdft  the  administration  of 
medicine.  Infandnm,  rSgXna,  iubSs  renovSre  doldrem,  V.,  A.^  11.  3 ;  umpeakaUe^ 
0  queen^  the  anguiah  which  you  bid  (me,  us)  revive. 

3.  After  vol9,  nOlO,  mSlO  in  early  Latin,  at  aod  the  Subjv.  is  proportionally 
more  common  than  in  the  classical  time.  But  with  the  Potential  forms,  velim,  mS' 
lim,  vellem,  mSllem,  Cicero  uses  only  the  Subjv.  (without  at).  When  yolO  means 
maintain.,  it  takes  the  Inf.  only ;  see  546,  r.  z. 

4.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  classical  Prose  capere  never  takes  at,  while  optfire 
never  takes  the  Infinitive. 

6.  On  the  use  of  the  Pf .  Inf.  instead  of  the  Pr.  after  these  verbs,  see  537,  n.  i. 
6.  The  Poets  go  much  further  in  using  verbs  and  phrases  as  expressions  of  Will  and 
Desire.    See  423,  n.  4. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

533.  Verbs  of  Emotion  take  a  dependent  Accusative  and 
Infinitive,  inasmuch  as  these  verbs  may  be  considered  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking.     (542.) 

Salvom  to  advenisse  gandeO,  Ter.,  Ph.,  286  ;  I  rejoice  that  you  should 
have  arrived  safe  {to  think  that  you  have  arrived  safe,  at  your  arriving 
safe).  Quod  salyos  advenistl,  that  you  have  arrived  safe.  Quod  salvos 
adveneris,  that  (as  you  say)  you  have  arrived  safe. 

InferiSres  nOn  dol6re  [dfibent]  s6  S  sols  dlgnitSte  superSrl,  C,  Lael.,  20, 
71 ;  inferiors  ought  not  to  consider  it  a  grievance  that  they  are  sur- 
passed in  rank  by  their  own  (frietids). 

Remarks. — i.  This  construction,  outside  of  a  few  verbs,  is  not  com- 
mon, though  found  in  a  wide  range  of  authors.  GaudSre,  laetSrl)  dolfire, 
querl  (beginning  in  Cic),  mIrSrI,  are  common  ;  in  addition  Cicero  uses, 
rarely,  however,  more  than  once  each,  xnaerSre,  IfLgfire,  cQnficI,  discruciarl, 
angi,  soUidtSn,  indlgnfirl,  fremere,  dfimlrSrI,  admlrSrI,  subesse  tim5rem. 
Early  Latin  shows  rld6re  (Naev.),  gestire,  mihl  dolet  (Ter.),  maestns  snm 
(Plaut.),  cruciftrl  (Plaut.),  IfimentSrI  (Plaut.,  ITor.),  sOspIrfire  (Lucr.), 
incendor  IrS  (Ter.),  ferOx  est  (Plaut.),  invidere  (Plaut.,  IIur.),  fonnldfire, 
verfirl,  in  addition  to  the  common  gaudfire,  etc.,  already  cited. 

2.  On  the  Participle  after  a  verb  of  Emotion,  536,  n.  2. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Exclamations. 

534.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  is  used  in  Excla- 
mations and  Exclamatory  Questions  as  the  object  of  an  un- 
expressed thought  or  feeling. 

Hem,  mea  Itlz,  t6  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  slo  vexSrI,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  2,  2; 

h*m,  light  of  my  life,  for  yoti  to  be  so  harasfied  now,  Terentia  dear, 

Sominemne  BOmSnum  tarn  Graec6  loqnll  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  3,  5  ;  a  Roman 

4peaA si^A ^ood  G-reek  9    {To  think  that  a  Roman  should  speak  such 
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good  Greek.)    M6ne  inceptO  dSsistere —  1  V.,  ^.,  1.  37 ;  I^desist  from  my 
undertaking  9    Hinc  abire  mfttremi  Ter.,  Hec,  612  ;  mother  go  away 

from  here  ? 

Remarks. — i.  Ditferent  is  quod,  which  gives  the  ground. 

£i  mihi  quod  nfUlIs  amor  est  sSnSbilis  herbls,  Ov.,  M.,  i.  523;  woe^s  me 
that  {in  that,  because)  love  is  not  to  be  cured  by  any  herbs. 

2.  On  ut,  with  the  Subjv.  in  a  similar  sense,  see  558.  Both  forms 
offer  an  objection. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

635.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  may  be  treated  as 
the  Subject  of  a  sentence.  The  Predicate  is  a  substantive  or 
neuter  adjective,  an  impersonal  verb  or  abstract  phrase. 

In  the  EiigliHh  "  for— to,"  the  *'/w  "  belongs  not  to  the  case  but  to  the  Infinitive,  but 
the  object  relation  has  been  effaced  here  as  it  has  been  in  Latin.    See  422,  n.  1. 

Est  inusitStum  rSgeni  reum  capitis  esse,  C,  Dei.,  i.  i  ;  it  is  an  extror 
ordinary  thi?ig  that  a  king  should  {for  a  king  to)  be  tried  for  his  life, 
Facinus  est  vincire  clvem  BSmSnum,  C. ,  Verr.,  v.  66,  170;  it  is  an  outrage 
to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  Necesse  est  facere  sflmptum  qui qoaerit 
(=  eum  qui  quaerit)  lucrum,  Pl.,  As.,  218;  need  is  that  he  make  outlay 
who  an  income  seeks.  Legem  breyem  esse  oportet,  quO  fiacilius  ab  imperltis 
teneatur,  Sen.,  E.M.^  94,  JJ8;  it  is  proper  that  a  law  should  be  brief 
{a  law  ought  to  be  brief),  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  grasped  by  the 
uneducated.  Quid  MilOnis  inter erat  interfici  ClOdium,  C,  Mil.,  13,  34 
(882,  2).    Opus  est  tC  animO  valSre,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  14,  3  (406,  n.  5). 

Remarks. —  i.  A  list  of  expressions  taking  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  is  given 
in  422,  NN. 

2.  Oportet^  it  is  proper,  and  necesse  est,  must  needs,  are  often  used 
with  the  Subjunctive.     So  also  many  other  phrases  with  ut.    (See  557.) 

Necesse  also  takes  the  Dat.  of  the  Person  : 

Ut  culpent  alii,  tibi  me  laudare  necesse  est,  Ov.,  Her.,  12, 131 ;  let  others 
blame,  but  you  must  give  me  praise. 

3.  When  the  indirect  obj.  of  the  leading  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
subj.  of  the  Inf.  the  predicate  of  the  subj.  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the 
indirect  object  :  in  standard  prose  chiefly  with  licet,  it  is  left  {free) ; 
in  i)oetry  and  later  prose  with  necesse,  with  satius  est,  it  is  better,  con- 
tingit,  it  happens,  vacat,  there  is  room. 

Licuit  esse  oties5  Themistocll,  C,  Tusc.,i.  15,  33  ;  Themistocles  was 
free  to  live  a  life  of  leisure. 

The  Ace.  is  occasionally  found  ;  always  if  the  Dat.  is  not  expressed. 

Medios  esse  iam  non  licebit  (n5s),  C,  Att.,  x.  8,  4;  it  will  no  longi 
alloivable  to  be  neutral. 

22 
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Object  Sentences  Represented  by  the  Participle. 

636.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and 
Representation,  to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object 
of  perception  or  representation. 

Cat5nem  vldl  in  bibliothecS  sedentem  multls  circamftLsum  St5ic5ruiiL 
librlB,  C,  jPm.,  iii.  2,  7  ;  I  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  library  with  an  ocexin 
of  Stoic  hooks  about  Mm.  PrSdiga  nOn  sentit  pereuntem  fSmina  c6nsam, 
Juv.,  VI.  362  ;  the  lavish  woman  does  not  perceive  (how)  the  income  (is) 
dwindling.  Saepe  illam  audlvl  fUrtlvS  vOce  loquentem,  Cat.,  lxvii.  41 ; 
/  have  often  heard  her  talking  in  a  stealthy  {in  an  under-)  tone.  Gaude 
quod  spectant  ocull  t6  mlUe  loquenteni)  IT.,  Ep.,  i.  6,  19  (542).  PolyphC- 
mnm  Homerus  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit,  C,  Tusc.y  v.  39, 115  ;  Homer 
represents  Polyphemus  (as)  talking  with  the  ram. 

Notes.— 1.  Thte  construction  is  found  but  once  in  early  Latin  (Piso),  then  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Nepos,  V1TRUVIU8,  LivY,  Horace.  The  naturalization  of  it  is  due  to  Cicero, 
and  other  students  of  Greek  models.  The  poverty  of  Latin  in  participles  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  convenient  distinction  from  the  Infinitive ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
participle  was  never  perfectly  at  home. 

2.  On  the  Inf.,  see  527,  n.  1.  The  Greek  construction  of  Part,  agreeing  with  the 
leading  Nom.  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Emotion,  is  rare  and  poetical  : 

Gaudent  acrlbentCs,  H.,  Ep.,  11. 2, 107 ;  they  have  joy  while  writing.  SCnsit 
mediOs  dSlSpsus  in  hostSs,  V.,  ^.,11.  377 ;  he  perceived  (it)  having  fallen  {that  he  had 
fallen)  "midst  the  enemy.  Oaudont  perfUal  sang^ne  frStrum,  V.,  G.^  11. 510 ;  they 
r^oice^  bedrenched  with  brothers''  blood. 

537.  The  Perfect  Participle  Passive  is  used  after  verbs  of 
Caaisation  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  ex- 
cept entire  fulfilment : 

Si  qui  voluptStibus  dacuntur  missos  faciant  hon5r68,  C,  Sest.y  66,  138  ; 
if  any  are  led  captive  by  sensual  pleasures,  let  them  dismiss  honors  {at 
once  and  forever).  Hulc  mandSs  si  quid  rficte  ctlratum  veils,  Ter.,  Ad.y 
372  ;  you  must  intrust  to  him  whatever  you  want  properly  attended  to. 

Notes.— 1.  After  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  the  Inf.  esse  is  occasionally  found  with 
this  Part.,  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  a  Pf.  Iiiflnitive  (280,  2,  c).  Compare,  how- 
ever, Pf .  Part.  pass,  with  opus  est,  tLsus  est  (406). 

2.  The  verbs  of  Causation  thus  emi)loyed  are  cHrSre,  dare,  facere,  reddere.  Tlit 
usage  is  most  coumion  in  early  Latin.    In  the  classical  period  only  missum  facere. 

CAUSAL   SENTENCES. 

538.  Causal  sentences  are  introduced  : 

1.  By  quia,  bpcausp,  quod,  {in  that)  because.  ^ 

2.  Bv  quoniam    (quom   iam),   7ioio   that^  quandS,  quand5-  >•   ^  *^^se 
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3.  By  omn  (quom),  as.    (Inference.) 

4.  By  the  Relative  Pronoun,  partly  alone,  partly  with  at,  utpote, 
qnlppe,  etc.     (See  626,  684.) 

N0TE8.— 1.  Quod  is  the  Ace.  Sing,  neuter,  and  quia  is  probably  the  Ace.  PI.  neuter 
from  the  relative  ftein.    They  have  accordingly  often  a  correlative  demonstrative  ;  bo 

with  quod :  eO,  eS  r6,  ideO,  idcircO,  eS  gr&tiS  (in  Sallust  only),  hOc,  hSc  mente 

(H.,  i6'.,  II.  2, 90),  proptereS,  and  a  few  combinations  with  ob  and  propter ;  with  quia 

are  found  eO,  eS  rfi,  ideO,  idcircO,  proptereS,  and  erg5  (in  Plautus  only). 

2.  Quod  and  quia  diJ^er  in  classical  proise,  chiefly  in  that  quod  is  used,  and  not 
quia,  when  the  causal  sentence  is  at  the  same  time  an  object  sentence. 

3.  Quoniam  is  originally  temporal,  and  as  such  is  still  found  in  Plautus.  The 
causal  use  of  it  becomes  much  more  extensive  in  classical  prose,  and,  like  qaandS 
(quandSquidem),  it  is  used  of  erAdent  reasons. 

4.  Quaiid5  is  used  principally  as  a  temporal  particle.  In  a  causal  sense  it  is  very 
rare  in  Cicero  (in  the  Orations  never,  unless  compounded  with  quidem),  and  is  not 
found  in  Caesar.    The  compound  with  quidem  i«  more  common. 

5.  QuStenUB,  in  so  far  as,  is  poetical  and  in  late  prose.  Horace  shows  first  ex- 
ample, O.,  III.  24, 30.  Valerius  M.,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  Minor,  and  Sue- 
tonius show  occasional  examples. 

Causal  Sentences  with  QUOD,  QUIA,  QUONIAM,  and  QUAKDO. 

539.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quando  are  put  in  the  Indicative,  except  in  oblique  relation 
(Partial  or  Total). 

Remark. — The  other  person  of  the  oblique  clause  may  be  imaginary, 
and  the  writer  or  speaker  may  quote  from  himself  indirectly  : 

Laetatos  sum,  quod  mihi  licSret  r6cta  dfifendere,  C,  Fam.,  i.  9, 18  ;  i 
was  glad  (to  say  to  myself)  that  I  was  free  to  champion  the  right. 

640.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quando  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct  Discourse. 

Torquatus  fUidm  suiini  quod  is  contrS  imperium  in  hostem  pOgnSyerat 
necarl  itissit,  S.,  C,  52,  30  ;  Torquatus  bade  his  son  be  put  to  death 
because  he  had  fought  against  the  enemy  contrary  to  order{s)  [quod 
pUgnasset  =  because,  as  Torquatus  said  or  thought].  AmantSs  de  fdrmft 
iudicare  ndn  possunt,  quia  aensum  ocul5rum  praecipit  animus,  Quint.,  vi. 
2,  G  ;  torers  cannot  judge  of  beauty^  because  the  heart  forestalls  the  eye. 
Quia  nStOra  mtltSrl  n5n  potest  idcirc5  vCrae  amicitiae  sempiternae  sunt, 
C,  Lael.,  9,  32;  because  nature  cannot  change,  therefore  true  friend- 
ships are  everlasting.  Neque  m6  vixisse  paenitet  quoniam  ita  vizl  at  nOn 
frustrS  me  nStum  existumem,  ('.,  (\tt.M..  23,  84  ;  and  I  am 
for  having  lived,  since  I  have  so  lived  that  I  think  I  was 
vain.  SQlus  erO  quoniam  n5n  licet  esse  tuum,  Prop.,^ 
alone  since  I  may  not  be  thine.  VoluptSs  sfimovi 
quaedam  nStl  somus,  Cf.  C,  JPin.,  v.  ^,^1*,  liUou 
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because  ive  are  horn  for  greater  things.  Erant  qnibus  appetentior  flmae 
[Helvidius]  videretur  quand$  etiam  sapientibuB  cupIdO  glOriae  novissima 
eznitur,  Tag.,  //.,  iv.  6,  1  ;  there  were  some  to  whom  Helvidius  seemed 
too  ea^ger  for  fame^  since,  even  from  the  wise,  ambition  is  the  last 
(infirmity)  that  is  put  off.  Seqoitur  at  llberStOrfis  (sint),  quandSquidem 
tertium  nihil  potest  ease,  C,  Ph.,  ii.  13,  31. 

541.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandS  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Oblique  Discourse  (Partial 
or  Total). 

NocttL  ambulabat  in  ptLblic5  ThemistoclSs  quod  sonmum  capere  nOn  pos- 
set, C,  TusCy  IV.  19,  44  ;  Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  in  public 
at  night  because  (as  he  said)  he  could  not  get  to  sleep.  AristldSs  n5nne 
ob  earn  eausam  ezpnlsos  est  patriS  quod  praeter  modum  ifistus  asset  1 
C,  Tusc.y  V.  36,  105  ;  {tliere  is)  Aristides  ;  tvas  he  not  bafiished  his  coun- 
try for  the  (alleged)  reason  "  that  he  was  unreasonably  just "  9  [N6] 
compOne  comSs  qnia  sis  yentOrus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  679  (517). 
Quoniam  (so  most  MSS.)  ipse  prO  s6  dicere  n5n  posset,  verba  f6cit  frSter 
eius  StfisagorSs,  Nep.,  i.  7,  5;  "as  [Miltiades]  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self,^^  his  brother,  Stesagoras,  made  a  speech,  (Indirect  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  Stesagoras.) 

A  good  example  is  Pl.,  M.G.,  1412-15. 

Notes.— 1.  Quia  is  the  asual  particle  in  the  causal  sense  in  Plautus,  quod  being 
very  rare ;  but  quod  is  more  common  in  Terence,  and  is  the  regular  particle  in  clas- 
sical prose  (Caesar  has  but  one  case  of  quia),  though  the  use  of  quia  revives  in  post- 
classical  Latin.  Cicero  makes  a  point  on  the  difference  in  meaning  in  Rose. Am.,  50, 
145 :  concedO  et  quod  {by  reason  of  the  fact  that)  animus  aequus  est,  et  quia 
{because)  necesse  est. 

2.  A  rejected  reason  is  introduced  bv  nBn  q\^9^  with  the  Sa^^jv.  (as  being  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  person).  Th^'Indic,  which  is  properly  useii  or  excluded  facts,  is 
also  used  of  flat  denials,  like  the  negative  and  Indie,  in  the  independent  sentence,  but 
the  Subjv.  is  the  rule.  NSn  quia  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin,  but  classical  prose  shows 
very  few  examples.  From  Livy  on  it  becomes  common.  Other  equivalents  are  nBn 
quo,  nOn  eO  quod,  nOn  eO  quB ;  further,  nOn  quin  for  nOn  quB  nOn.  All  of  these  are 
found  with  Subjv.  only.  The  corresponding  afllrmative  is  given  by  sed  quod  or  sed 
quia  indiscriminately,  regularly  with  the  Indicative. 

Subjunctive : 

PugilBs  in  iactandls  caestibus  ingemlscunt,  nOn  quod  doleant,  sed  quia 
profundendS  vOce  omne  corpus  intenditur  venitque  plSga  vehementior,  c, 

Tusc,  II.  23, 56;  boxers  in  plying  the  caestus  heave  groans,  not  that  (as  you  might  sup- 
pose) they  are  in  pain,  but  became  in  giving  full  rent  to  the  voice  aU  the  body  is  put  to 
the  stretch  and  the  blow  comes  with  a  greater'  rush.    MSi5r6s  nostrl  in  dominum  d6 
servO  quaerl  n01u6runt ;  n5n  quIn  posset  v6rum  invenlrl,  sed  quia  vidCbStur 
indlgnum  esse,  C,  Mil.,  22, 59  ;  our  ancestors  wmdd  not  allow  a  slave  to  be  questioned 
by  torture  against  his  ?nastej;  7iot  because  (not  as  though  they  thought)  the  truth  could 
fio^  ^  gfot  at,  but  because  such  a  course  seemed  deg?'ading.    A  [LacedaemoniOrum 
exalibasj  praetor  vim  arcnerat,  nOn  quia  salvOs  vellet  sed  quia  perire  causS 
indicts  Ii6l9ha,t»  L.,  xxxviii.  33, 11 ;  the  praetor  had  warded  qff  ijtolence  jYtnn  tlu 
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Lacedaemonian  exiles^  not  (as  you  might  have  Buppoeed)  because  he  wished  them  to 
escape^  but  becaiise  he  did  not  wish  thern  to  perish  with  th.eir  case  not  pleaded  (xmheard). 

The  same  principle  applies  to  magis  quod  (qaO),  quia— quam  quO  (ftrst  in  CiceboX 
quod  (first  in  Sallust),  quia  (ftrt»t  in  Livy),  with  the  moods  in  inverse  order. 

LIbertfttis  orlginem  inde,  magia  quia  annuum  imperium  cOxuulSre  factum 
est  quam  quod  dSminutum  quidquam  sit  ex  r6g^  potestSte,  numerfis,  L.,  11. 
1, 7 ;  you  may  begin  to  count  the  origin  of  liberty  fi^om  that  pointy  rather  because  the 
consular  government  was  limited  to  a  year,  than  because  aught  was  taken  away  from 
the  royal  power. 

Indicative  : 

Sum  nOn  dicam  miser,  sed  cert6  exercitus,  nOn  quia  multls  debe5  sed  quia 
saepe  concurrunt  aliquOrum  bene  de  mS  meritOrum  inter  ipsOs  contentiOnSs, 

C,  Plane  ,  32, 78 ;  /a»i,  /  2vill  not  say^  wretched^  but  certainly  wonded^  not  because  I 
atn  in  debt  to  many^  but  l^ecause  the  rival  claims  of  sofme  who  have  deserved  wdl  of  ma 
often  conflict.    Compare  also  H.,  *S^.,  11. 3, 89. 

3.  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  occasionally  put  in  the  Subjv.  with  quod  by 
a  kind  of  attraction.    Compare  585,  n.  3. 

ImpetrSre  nOn  potui,  quod  rCligiOne  sG  impedlrl  dicerent,  C  ,  Fam.,  iv.  12, 3 ; 
1  could  not  obtain  jmrnission^  because  they  said  they  were  embarrassed  {prevented)  by 
a  religUms  scruiUe  (=  quod  impedlrentur)  l)ecause  (as  they  said)  they  were  prevent^. 

This  attraction  is  wiid  to  occur  not  unfrequently  in  Cicero,  several  times  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust,  but  is  not  cited  from  any  other  author.  Compare,  however,  crfiderent, 
L.,  XXI.  1,3. 

4.  On  the  use  of  tamquam,  etc.,  to  indicate  an  assumed  reason,  see  602,  n.  4. 

5.  QuandOque  is  archaic  and  rare.  It  is  found  first  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  and  Liyt,  three  times  in  Horace,  and  occasionally  later. 

6.  Causal  sentences  may  be  represented  by  a  participle  (669),  or  by  the  relative  (636). 

\:_*^   \^  QUOD  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

V  542.  Quod  is  used  to  give  the  ground  of  Emotions  and  Ex- 
pressions of  Emotion,  such  as  verbs  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction  and  Anger,  Praise  and  Blame,  Thanks 
and  Complaint. 

The  rule  for  the  Mood  has  been  given  already :  539. 

Indicative  : 

Gaude  quod  spectant  ocull  t6  mllle  loquentem,  H.,  Ep,,  i.  6, 19  ;  rejoict 
that  a  thousand  eyes  are  gazing  at  you  (while  you  are)  speaking.  Dolet 
mihi  quod  tU  nunc  stomachSriS)  C,  ad  Br.,  i.  17,  6  ;  it  pains  me  that  you 
are  angry  now.  Quintum  paenitet  quod  animum  tuum  ofEendit,  Cf.  C. ,  Att. , 
XI.  13,  2  (377,  R.  3).  luvat  m6  quod  vigent  atudia,  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.  13, 1 ;  I 
am  charmed  that  studies  are  flourishing,  Trlstis  es  1  indlgnor  quod  sum 
tibi  causa  dolQris,  Ov.,  TV.,  iv.  3,  33;  are  you  sad  ?  lam  provoked  (with 
myself)  that  I  am  a  cause  of  pain  to  you.  Tib!  grStifis  agO,  quodm8 
omnl  molestiS  llberSstI,  C,  Fam.,  XI11..62;  /  thank  you,  that  you  freed 
me  from  all  annoyance. 

Subjunctive  : 

Gaudet  miles  <|uod  vlc^rit  hostem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  vv.  -V^  \  l"b*  ^\^w  t  '" 
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cU  having  conquered  the  enemy.  Neque  mihl  umqaam  yeniet  in  mentem 
poenitSre  quod  S  m6  ipse  nOn  desclverim,  C,  Att.,  ii.  4,  2  ;  it  mil  never 
occur  to  me  to  he  sori^  for  not  having  been  untrue  to  myself,  Landat 
AfricSnam  Panaetins  quod  faerit  al)8tin6ns,  C,  Off.,  11.  22,  76  ;  Paiiaetius 
praises  Africanus  for  having  been  abstinent.  NfimS  est  drStOrem  quod 
Latine  loquerCtur  admlratus,  C,  Or.,  iii.  14,  52;  no  one  (ever)  admired  an 
orator  for  speaking  (good)  Latin,  SOcrates  accfLsfitus  est  quod  corrumpe- 
ret  iuventHtem,  Quint.,  iv.  4,  5  ;  Socrates  tvas  accused  of  corrupimg 
youth.  Meminl  gl5riSrI  solitum  esse  Qulntum  Hortensium  quod  numquam 
bellO  olvlll  interfaisset,  C,  Fam.,  11.  16, 3 ;  /  remember  that  Quintus  Hor- 
tejisius  used  to  boast  of  tiever  hairing  engaged  in  civil  war.  Agunt  grS- 
tiSs  quod  sibl  pepercissent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  74,  2  (511,  R.  i). 

Remark. — This  chiss  of  verbs  may  be  construed  with  the  Ace.  and 
Inf. :  salvom  t9  advenisse  gaudeO  (538)  ;  also  with  quia,  principally  in 
early  Latin,  and  in  Cicero's  Letters,  then  occasionally  in  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  and  later.  But  in  Expressions  of  Praise  and  Blame, 
Thanks  and  Complaint,  quod  is  more  common.     On  cum,  see  564,  n.  2. 

AmO  t6  et  n5n  neglGxisse  liabeO  grStiam,  Ter.,  Ph.,  54 ;  I  love  you 
(=  much  obliged),  and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  not  having  neglected 
(it).  Grfttulor  ingenium  nOn  latuisse  tuum,  Ov.,  TV.,  i.  g,  54;  /  congratu- 
late (yon)  that  your  genius  has  7iot  lain  hidden.  [Isocratfis]  queritur  pltis 
honSris  corporum  quam  animOrum  virtfltibus  darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  ;  Iso- 
crates  complains  that  more  honor  is  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  body  than 
to  those  of  the  mind. 

Notes.— 1.  Perplexing  Emotion  (Wonder)  may  be  followed  by  a  Conditional,  or  by 
a  Dependent  Interrogative,  as  in  English,  but  this  constraction  is  not  found  in  Vergil, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  and  is  never  common. 

MIror  8l  [Tarquinius]  quemquam  amicum  habere  potuit,  C,  Lad.,  15, 54 ;  2 
wonder  if  Tarquin  covld  ever  have  had  a  friend. 

Besides  miror  (and  mlrum),  there  is  one  case  of  gaude5  si  in  Cicero  ( Verr.,  iv.  17, 
37),  and  a  few  cases  after  expressions  of  Fear  in  Tacitus.  There  are  also  sporadic  cases 
of  indlgnSrI  (indlgnitSs)  si. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  phrase  mirum  (-a)  nS  (xdsi),  ''tis  a  wonder  (hat— not,  which 
belongs  to  the  colloquialisms  of  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Cajjt.,  830),  but  reappears  once  in  Livy. 


SENTENCES  OF  DESIGN  AND  TENDENCY. 

543.  I.  Sentences  of  Design  are  commonly  called  Final 
Sentences.  Sentences  of  Tendency  are  commonly  called 
Consecutive  Sentences.  Both  contemplate  the  end — the  one, 
as  an  aim  ;  the  other,  as  a  consequence. 

2,  They  are  alike  in  having  the  Subjunctive  and  the  par- 
^JcU  at  (Aow,  that),  a  relative  conjuiictioii^ 
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3.  They  differ  in  the  Tenses  employed.  The  Final  Sen- 
tence, as  a  rule,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive  Sentences  may  take  also  Perfect  and 
Pluperfect. 

4.  They  differ  in  the  kind  of  Subjunctive  employed.  The 
Final  Sentence  takes  the  Optative.  The  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence takes  the  Potential.  Hence  the  difference  in  the 
Negative. 

Final :  ne  (ut  n6),         Consecutive :  ut  n5n,  that  not. 

ne  quis,  ut  nCmS,  that  no  one, 

ne  GUus,  ut  nfUlus,  that  no. 

n6  umquam,  (n6  quand6,)         ut  numquam,  that  never, 

ne  Osquam,  (nCcubi,)  ut  ntUiquam,  that  nowhere. 

ne  aut — aut,  (ut  neve — neve,)  ut  neque — neque,  that  neither — nor. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Final  Sequence. 

2.  Verbs  of  Ilindering  have  the  sequence  of  the  Final  Sentence,  but 
often  the  signification  of  the  Consecutive. 

3.  Verbs  of  Fearing  belong  to  the  Final  Sentence  only  so  far  as  they 
have  the  Optative  Subjunctive  ;  the  subordinate  clause  is  only  semi- 
dependent  upon  the  principal,  and  we  have  a  partial  survival  of  orig- 
inal parataxis. 

Notes.— 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  cannot  express  a  fact,  the  Latin  Consecatiye 
claiiee  does  not  properly  express  actual  result,  but  only  a  tendency,  which  may,  we 
infer,  lejid  to  a  result.  ,  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Latin  has  recourse  to  the  circum- 
locutions with  accidit,  evenit,  etc. 

2.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  difference  between  Final  and  Consecutive  often  con- 
sists only  in  the  point  of  view.  What  is  final  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  doer  is 
consecutive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator  ;  hence  the  variation  in  sequence 
and  negative  after  verbs  of  Effecting.  A  frustrated  purpose  gives  a  negative  result ; 
hence  the  variation  in  negative  after  verbs  of  Hindering. 

3.  Here  and  there  in  Cicero,  more  often  in  Livt  and  later  writers,  instead  of  neve 
(neu),  a  second  clause  is  added  by  neque,  the  force  of  the  final  particle  being  felt 
throughout  the  sentence. 

Monitor  tuns  suSdebit  tibi  ut  hinc  discedfts  neque  mihl  verbum  fUIuni 
respondeas,  C,  Div.  in  Caec.^  16, 52 ;  your  adviser  wiU  counselyou  tod^)arthetice  and 
answer  iiie  nefoer  a  word. 

FINAL    SENTENCES. 

544.  Final  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  is  expressed  by 
the  particle  ;  Pure  Final  Sentences  (Sentences  of  Design) 

Oportet  esse,  ut  vivas,  nOn  vivere  ut  edSs,  [Q.\ad  Her.,  iv.  28, 

must  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat. 
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This  form  may  be  translated  by,  {in  order)  to ;  sometimes  by  that 
may,  thai  mighty  that,  with  the  Subjunctive  and  the  like. 

II.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  lies  in  the  lead- 
ing verb  (verba  stndii  et  voluntatis,  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire); 
Complementary  Final  Sentences. 

Vol5  ntl  mihi  respondefis,  C,  Vat.,  7, 17;  I  wish  you  to  answer  me. 
This  form  is  often  rendered  by  to,  never  by  in  order  to,  sometimes 
by  that  and  the  Subjunctive,  or  some  equivalent. 

Of  the  same  nature,  but  partly  Final  and  partly  Consecu- 
tive in  their  sequence,  are  : 
Verbs  of  Hindering. 

Peculiar  in  their  sequence  are  : 

III.  Verbs  of  Fearing. 

Remarks. — i.  The  use  of  the  Subjv.  with  Temporal  Particles  often 
adds  a  final  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  regularly  looks  forward  to 
the  future.     So  dum,  dOnec,  quoad  (572),  antequam,  priusquam  (577). 
2.  The  general  sense  of  a  Final  Sentence  may  also  be  expressed: 
(i)  By  the  Relative  qui  with  the  Subjunctive.     (630.) 

(2)  By  the  Genitive  of  Gerund  or  Gerundive,  with  (seldom  without) 
causS  or  grStia.    (428,  r.  2.) 

(3)  By  ad  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (432.) 

(4)  By  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (429,  2.) 

(5)  By  the  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  after  verbs  of 
Giving,  Wc.    (430.) 

(6)  By  the  Accusative  Supine  after  verbs  of  Motion.    (435.) 

(7)  By  the  Future  Participle  Active  (post-Ciceronian).     (438,  n.) 

(8)  By  the  Infinitive  (poetic  and  rare).    (421,  n.  1,  a.) 


\ 


I.   Pure  Final  Sentences. 
646.  Pure  Final  Sentences  are  mtroduced  by  : 

1.  lit  (utl)  {hotoyUiat,  and  other  relativ^  pronouns  and 
adverbs.     (630.) 

TTt  and  n6  are  often  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  expression,  such 
as:  idcircO,  therefore;  eO,  to  that  end;  proptereS,  on  that  amount;  eO 
cOnsiliO,  with  that  design ;  eS  causS,  r6,  for  that  reason. 

2.  Quo  =  ut  66,  that  thereby  J    with  comparatives,  that 
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3.  Ne,  that  not,  lest,  continued  by  nfive,  neu.     (444.) 

Oportet  dsse,  ut  vIvSs,  nQn  vlvere  ut  edfis,  \Q.\ad  Her.,  i v.  28, 39  (544, 
I.).  Inventa  snnt  specula,  ut  homS  ipse  b6  nOsset,  Sen.,  N.Q.,  1. 17,  4; 
mirrors  were  invented^  to  make  man  acquainted  with  himself,  Ut 
ameris,  amabilis  estO,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11.  107;  that  you  may  be  loved  {to  make 
yourself  loved,  in  order  to  be  loved),  be  lovable.  LSgem  brevem  esse 
oportet)  qu9  facilius  ab  imperltis  teneStur,  Sen.  ,  ^.  Jf. ,  94,  38  (535).  [Senez] 
serit  arborfis,  quae  alterl  saeclO  prOsint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tusc,  i.  14, 31); 
the  old  man  sets  out  trees,  to  do  good  to  the  next  generation.  Semper  habfi 
Pyladen  aliquem  qui  ctlret  Orestem,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am. ,  589 ;  always  have  some 
Fylades,  to  tend  Orestes.  [AtheniSnaGs]  creant  decern  praetOrfis  qui  exer- 
citul  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4  ;  the  Athenians  make  ten  generals  to  com- 
mand their  army.  [Magnesiam  ThemistocU  Artazerxes]  urbexn  dOnSrat, 
quae  el  panem  praebSret,  Nep.,  ii.  10,  3;  Artaxerxes  had  given  Themis- 
tocles  the  city  of  Magnesia,  to  furnish  him  loith  bread.  Galllnae  pennU 
fovent  pullSs,  n6  frigore  laedantur,  Cf.  C,  N.D., 11.  52, 129;  hens  keep 
{their)  chickens  warm  with  {their)  wings,  that  they  may  not  be  {to  keep 
them  from  being)  hurt  by  the  cold.  Dionysius,  n6  colluxn  tOnsOrl  commit- 
teret,  tondSre  fUiSs  suSs  docuit,  C,  Tusc,  v.  20,  58  (423,  n.  6). 

Remarks. — i.  Ut  n6  is  found  for  n6  with  apparently  no  difference  in 
signification,  occasionally  at  all  periods,  but  not  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
LivY.  QuO  without  comparative  is  rare  and  cited  only  from  Plautus, 
Terence,  Sallust,  Ovid,  and  later  Latin;  quOnfi  (=ut  n6)  is  not  found 
till  the  time  of  Dictys  ;  apparent  examples  in  classical  Latin  are  to  be 
otherwise  explained.     QuOminus  and  quin  occur  in  special  uses. 

2.  Ut  nOn  is  used  when  a  particular  word  is  negatived: 

confer  t6  ad  MSllium,  ut  nOn  eiectus  ad  alifinQs  sed  invltfitus  ad  tuOs 
Isse  videaris,  C,  Cat.,  \.  9,  23;  betake  yourself  to  Mallius,  that  you  may 
seem  to  have  gone  not  as  an  outcast  to  strangers  but  as  an  invited  gusst 
to  your  own  (friends). 

3.  Ut  and  ne  are  used  parenthetically  at  all  periods,  depending  on 
a  suppressed  word  of  Saying  or  the  like. 

Utque  magis  stupeSs  IfldQs  Faridemque  rellquit,  Juv.,  vi.  87  ;  amd  to 
stun  you  more  (I  tell  you  that)  she  left  Paris  and  the  games. 

The  verb  of  Saying  may  be  inserted :  atque  ut  0111x168  intellegant  dlcO^ 
C,  Imp.,  8,  20  ;  and  that  all  may  understand,  I  say. 


II.   Complementary  Final  Sentences. 

A.    Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire. 

\^  546.  Complementary    Final    Senten 
Willing  and  Wishing,  of  Warning  and 
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ing  and  Demanding,  of  Resolving  and  Endeavoring  (verba 
studii  et  volnntatis). 

1.  Positive  :  ut. 

V0I5  ntl  miU  respondeSs,  C,  VaLy  7, 17  (544,  II.).  (PhaethOn)  optSvit 
nt  in  cormin  patris  tolleretur,  C,  0/.,  111.  25,  94;  Phaethon  desired  to 
be  lifted  up  into  hi&  father's  chariot.  AdmoneO  ut  cottldifi  meditfire 
resistenduinesselrSciindiae,  C,  Q)F.,  1. 1. 13,  38;  I  admonish  you  to  reflect 
daily  that  resistance  must  be  made  to  hoi-headedness.  Ubil  (Gaesarem) 
Grant,  nt  sibi  parcat,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vi.  9,  7  ;  the  Ubti  beg  Cmsar  to  spare 
them.  Bed  precor  nt  posshn  tfltins  esse  miser,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  2,  78  (423,  2). 
Exigis  nt  Priamns  nStOmln  fELnere  Ifldat,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  12,  7;  you  exact  that 
Priam  sport  at  (his)  sons^  funeral.  Athfiniensfis  cnm  statuerent  at  navOs 
cOnscenderent,  Cyrsilnm  qnendam  snSdentem  nt  in  nrbe  manSrent  lapidibns 
obmfimnt,  C,  Ojf.,iii.  11, 48;  the  Athenians^  resolving  to  go  on  board 
their  ships,  overwhelmed  with  stones  (=  stoned)  one  Cyrsilus,  who  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  the  city. 

So  also  any  verb  or  phrase  used  as  a  verb  of  Willing  or 
Demanding. 

Pythia  respondit  nt  moenibns  Ugnels  s6  mfUiIrent,  Nep.,  ii.  2,  6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood, 

2.  Negative  :  ne,  ut  ne ;  continued  by  neve  (neu),  and  not. 

Caesar  sniB  imper&vit  nS  qnod  omnInO  tSlnm  in  hostSs  rfiicerent,  Caes., 
B.  Q. ,  I.  46, 2 ;  Caesar  gave  orders  to  his  (men)  not  to  throw  back  any  mis- 
sile at  all  at  the  enemy.  Tbemistodes  [coUSgls  snis]  praedlxit  nt  n6  prins 
LacedaemoniOmm  legfttOs  dimitterent  qnam  ipse  esset  remissns,  Nep.,  ii.  7, 
3  ;  Themistocles  told  his  colledgties  beforeharid  jiot  to  disiuiss  the  Lace- 
daemonicm  envoys  before  he  were  sent  bach.  PompSins  snIs  praedlzerat 
at  Caesaris  impetnm  ezciperent  nSve  sS  loc9  moverent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  92, 
1 ;  Pompey  had  told  his  men  beforehand  to  receive  Caeaar^a  charge  and 
not  to  move  from  their  position. 

Remarks.— I.  When  verbs  of  Willing  and  Wishing  are  used  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  Knowing  and  Showing,  the  Inf.  must 
be  used.  The  English  translation  is  that,  and  the  Indie. :  vol5,  /  will 
have  it  (maintain),  moneO,  /  remark,  persnSdeO,  /  convince,  decemO,  1 
decide,  c5g9,  /  conclude. 

[MoneO]  artem  sibe  adsidnitSte  dicendl  nOn  mnltnm  invSre,  Cf.  [C],  ad 
Her.,  1. 1, 1  ;  I  remark  that  art  without  constant  practice  in  speaking  is 
of  little  avail.  Vix  cnlqnam  persnSdebStnr  OraeciS  omnI  cess&rQs  (BOmSnOs), 
L.,  XXXIII.  32,  3  ;  scarce  any  one  could  be  persuaded  that  the  Romans 
would  retire  from  all  Greece.  NOn  snnt  istl  andiendl  qnl  virtfltem  d&ram 
et  qmai  ferream  esse  ^aandam  volunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  (313,  r.  2).    Evt 
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mOs  hominuin  ut  n51int  eundem  plOribiis  rebns  ezoellere,  0.,  Brut.,  21,  84  ; 
it  is  the  tvay  of  the  world  not  to  allow  that  the  same  ma/n  exceU  in  more 
things  (than  one). 

2.  When  the  idea  of  Wishing  is  emphatic,  the  simple  Subjv.,  with- 
out ut,  is  employed,  and  the  restriction  of  sequence  to  Pr.  and  Impf. 
is  removed  : 

Velim  ezlstimes  neminem  cufquam  c§ri9rem  nmqiiam  fnisse  quaxn  t6  mihi, 
C,  Fam„  I.  9,  24  ;  /  wish  you  to  think  that  no  one  was  ever  dea/rer  to 
any  one  than  you  to  me.  M519  t6  sapiSns  hostis  metnat  quam  stoltl  cIvOs 
laudent,  L.,  xxii.  39,  20  ;  1  had  rather  a  wise  enemy  should  fear  you 
than  foolish  citizens  should  praise  you,  ExcflsStum  habeSs  mS  rogo, 
cSno  domi,  Mart.,  ii.  79, 2  (238),  HfLc  ades,  InsSnl  feriant  sine  Utora 
fluctus,  v.,  Ec,  9,  43  ;  come  hither  (and)  let  the  mad  waves  lash  the 
shores.  Tarn  fSUz essOs  quam  fSnnOsissiiiia  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27  (302). 
Vellem  m$  ad  c6nam  invItSsses,  C,  Fam.y  xii.  4, 1  (261,  b.).  Oocidit  occi- 
deritque  sinSs  cum  nomine  TrOia,  V.,  ^.,  xii.  828  ;  ^tis  fallen,  and  let 
Troy  be  fallen,  name  and  all. 

So  iubeO  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Compare  also  potius  quam,  577,  n.  6. 

3.  Ut  n6  is  not  used  after  verbs  of  negative  signification,  as  impediO, 
I  hinder,  recUsO,  /  refuse  (548).  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  it  and  n6,  except  that  sometimes  the  n6  seems 
to  apply  more  to  a  single  word  in  the  sentence. 

4.  On  nfidum,  see  482,  5,  r.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  Such  verbs  and  phrases  are :  Willing  and  Wishing:  volB)  nQlO,  mfilO, 
optO,  studeQ.  Warning  and  Beseeching:  hortor,  adhortor,  moneO,  admoneO, 
auctor  sum,  consilium  dO,  9r9,  rogO,  petO,  precor,  pOscO,  pQstnlO,  flSgitO,  ob- 
secrO.  Urging  and  Demanding:  suSdeO,  persuadeO,  cSnseQ,  imperO,  mandO, 
praecipiO,  6dlc9,  dIcO,  scrlbO.  Resolving  and  Endeavoring :  statnO,  cOnstituO, 
decemo,  nitor,  contends,  labQrO,  pflgnO,  id  agO,  operam  dO,  cllrO,  videO,  prO- 
videO,  prOspiciO,  legem  ferO,  I6x  est,  etc. 

2.  Substantives  of  kindred  meaning,  in  combination  with  the  copula  or  other  verbs, 
take  similar  constructions.  Such  are  voluntSs,  CUpiditSs,  sp^,  ardor,  auctOritfiS* 
consilium  (especially  in  the  combination  eO,  hOc  cOnsiliO),  signum,  praeceptum, 
ezemplum,  prOpositum,  officium,  negOtium,  mtUius,  verba,  and  Utterae  (with 
dare,  mittere,  etc.)^  sententia,  animus  (especially  eO  animO),  condiciO  (especially 
eS  condicione),  foedus,  ifis,  I6z  (eS  16ge),  cOra,  opera,  causa,  ratio. 

3.  Instead  of  ut  with  the  Subjv.,  the  Inf.  is  frequently  used  with  this  class  of  yerbe. 
So,  generally,  with  iubeO,  I  order  ^  532.  With  verbs  of  Asking,  however,  the  Inf.  is 
not  common  until  Vergil.  5rare  has  Inf.  once  in  Plautus,  then  in  Veroil  and  later 
poets  ;  in  prose  first  in  Tacitus.  BogSre  has  ut  regularly,  Inf.  only  once  (Cat.,  xxxy. 
10).  QuaesO,  implOrO,  obsecrO,  obtOstor,  never  have  Inf.,  flSgitSre  only  once 
(II.,  /S'.,  II.  4,  61)  until  Suetonius  ;  pOstulSre  very  often,  especially  in  early  Latin  in 
the  sense  expect ;  pOscere  not  till  the  Augustan  poets.  Authors  vary.  The  use  of  the 
Inf.  is  wider  in  poetry  and  silver  prose. 

B.    Verbs  of  Hindering, 

547.  The  dependencies  of  verbs  of  Hindering  may  be  regarded  *& 
partly  Final,  partly  Consecutive.    KS  and  q;Q]tou;n.^Q&  wt^  ofv^wai^^  "^i^s^^ 
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Vetat  adhibSre  mediclnam,  C,  Att.^  xvi.  15, 5 ;  h^fmMda  the  administration  of 
medicine.  Infandum,  rfiglna,  iub68  renovSre  dolOrem,  v.,  ^^m  n-  3 ;  umimikabU, 
O  gueeut  the  angviah  which  you  bid  (me,  us)  revive. 

3.  After  yolO,  nOlO,  mSlO  in  early  Latin,  ut  and  the  Subjv.  is  proportionally 
more  conmion  than  in  the  classical  time.  But  with  the  Potential  forms,  volim,  ma- 
lim,  vellexa,  mSllem,  Cicero  uses  only  the  Subjv.  (without  ut).  When  volO  means 
maintain^  it  takes  the  Inf.  only  ;  see  546,  r.  i. 

4.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  classical  Prose  cupere  never  takes  ut^  while  optSre 
never  takes  the  Infinitive. 

5.  On  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Inf.  instead  of  the  Pr.  after  these  verbs,  see  537,  n.  i. 

6.  The  Poets  go  much  farther  in  using  verbs  and  phrases  as  expressions  of  Will  and 
Desire.    See  423,  n.  4. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

533.  Verbs  of  Emotion  take  a  dependent  Accusative  and 
Infinitive,  inasmuch  as  these  verbs  may  be  considered  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking.     (542.) 

Salvom  t9  adT6ni8se  gandeO,  Teb.,  Ph.,  286  ;  I  rejoice  that  you  should 
have  arrived  safe  (to  think  that  you  have  arrived  safe,  at  your  arriving 
safe).  Quod  salvos  advSnistl,  that  you  have  arrived  safe.  Quod  salvos 
advSneris,  that  (as  you  say)  you  have  arrived  safe. 

InferiOres  nOn  dolQre  [debent]  s6  S  suls  dlg^tSte  superSri,  C,  Lael.,  20, 
71 ;  inferiors  ought  not  to  consider  it  a  grievam^e  that  they  are  sur- 
passed in  rank  by  their  own  {frietids). 

Remarks. — i.  This  construction,  outside  of  a  few  verbs,  is  not  com- 
mon, though  found  in  a  wide  range  of  authors.  OaudSre,  laet&rl,  dolere, 
querl  (beginning  in  Cic),  mIrSrI,  are  common  ;  in  addition  Cicero  uses, 
rarely,  however,  more  than  once  each,  maerfire,  111g6re,  cOnficI,  discruciSrl, 
angi,  sollidtSrl,  indlgnfirl,  fremere,  dfimlrSrl,  admlrSrl,  subesse  timOrem. 
Early  Latin  shows  rldSre  (Naev.),  gestire,  mih!  dolet  (Tkr.),  maestus  sum 
(Plaut.),  oruciSrl  (Plaut.),  iSment&rl  (Plaut.,  IIor.),  sUspIrSre  (Lucr.), 
incendor  IrS  (Ter.),  ferOx  est  (Plaut.),  invidSre  (Plaut.,  Hor.),  fonuIdSre, 
verfirl,  in  addition  to  the  common  gaudfire,  etc.,  already  cited. 

2.  On  the  Participle  after  a  verb  of  Emotion,  536,  n.  2. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Exclamations. 

534.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  is  used  in  Excla- 
mations and  Exclamatory  Questions  as  the  object  of  an  un- 
expressed thought  or  feeling. 

Hem,  mea  IfLx,  t6  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  sic  vexSrI,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  2,  2; 

Nm,  light  of  my  life,  for  you  to  be  so  haransed  now,  Terentia  dear. 

ITominemne Bdm&mnn.  tarn  Graec6  loqull  Plin.,  Kp.,  iv.  3,  5  ;  a  Roman 

^peaA!  siich  ffood  Greek  9    (To  think  thai  a  Raman  should  speak  such 
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good  Greek.)  M6ne  inceptQ  desistere —  1  V.,  ^.,  i.  37;  I— desist  from  my 
undertaking  ?  Hinc  abire  mfitrem?  Teb.,  //ec,  612  ;  mother  go  away 
from  here  9 

Remarks. — i.  Different  is  quod,  which  gives  the  ground. 

£i  mihi  quod  nfillls  amor  est  sSnSbilis  herbis,  Ov.,  M.,  i.  523;  woe's  me 
that  {in  that,  because)  love  is  not  to  be  cured  by  any  herbs. 

2.  On  ut,  with  the  Snbjv.  in  a  similar  sense,  see  558.  Both  forms 
offer  an  objection. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

635.  The  Accnsative  with  the  Infinitive  may  be  treated  as 
tlie  Subject  of  a  sentence.  The  Predicate  is  a  substantive  or 
neuter  adjective,  an  impersonal  verb  or  abstract  phrase. 

In  the  English  "  for— to,"  the  "/<?r  "  belongs  not  to  the  case  but  to  the  Inllnitivef  but 
the  object  relation  has  been  effaced  here  as  it  has  been  in  Latin.    See  422,  n.  1. 

Est  infLsitStum  rfigem  reum  capitis  esse,  C. ,  Dei.  ,1.1;  it  is  an  extror 
ordinary  thing  that  a  king  should  {for  a  king  to)  be  tried  for  his  life. 
Facinus  est  vindre  clvem  ROmSnum,  C. ,  Verr.,  v.  66,  170;  it  is  an  outrage- 
to  put  a  lioman  citizen  in  chains.  Necesse  est  &cere  sfLmptum  qui  quaerit 
{—  eum  qui  quaerit)  lucrum,  Pl.,  yl.s.,  218;  need  is  that  he  make  outlay 
who  an  income  seeks.  LSgem  brevem  esse  oportet,  qu9  facilius  ab  imperltis 
teneatur.  Sen.,  E.M.,  94,  88;  it  is  pi'oper  that  a  laiv  should  be  brief 
{a  laiv  ought  to  be  brief),  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  grasped  by  the 
uneducated.  Quid  MilOnis  intererat  interfici  ClOdium,  C,  Mil.,  13,  34 
(882,  2).    Opus  est  te  animS  valSre,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  14,  3  (406,  n.  5). 

Remarks. —  i.  A  list  of  expressions  taking  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  is  given 
in  422,  NN. 

2.  Oportet,  it  is  proper,  and  necesse  est,  m\ist  needs,  are  often  used 
with  the  Subjunctive.     So  also  many  other  phrases  with  ut.    (See  557.) 

Necesse  also  takes  the  Dat.  of  the  Person  : 

Ut  culpent  alii,  tibi  me  laudSre  necesse  est,  Ov.,  Uer.,  12, 131 ;  let  others 
blame,  but  you  must  give  me  praise, 

3.  When  the  indirect  obj.  of  the  leading  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
subj.  of  the  Inf.  the  predicate  of  the  subj.  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the 
indirect  object  :  in  standard  prose  chiefly  with  licet,  it  is  left  (free) ; 
in  poetry  and  later  prose  with  necesse,  with  satius  est,  it  is  better,  con- 
tingit,  it  happens,  vacat,  there  is  room. 

Licuit  esse  otiOsO  ThemistocU,  C,  Tusc,  1. 15,  33  ;  Themistocles  was 
free  to  live  a  life  of  leisure. 

The  Ace.  is  occasionally  found  ;  always  if  the  Dat.  is  not  expressed. 

Medios  esse  iam  ndn  licebit  (nOs),  C,  Att.y  x.  8,  4;  it  will  no  longer  be 
allotvahle  to  he  neutral. 

22 
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Object  Sentences  Represented  by  the  Participle. 

536.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and 
Representation,  to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object 
of  perception  or  representation. 

CatQnem  vidl  in  bibliothecS  sedentem  xnnltls  circomfiistLm  St5ic5rum 
librls,  C,  Fin.,  in.  2,  7  ;  I  saiv  Cato  sitting  in  the  library  with  an  ocean 
of  Stoic  hooks  about  him.  Prddiga  nOn  sentit  pereuntem  fSmina  c6nsam, 
Juv.,  VI.  362  ;  the  lavish  woman  does  not  perceive  (how)  the  income  (is) 
dwindling.  Saepe  illam  audlvl  furtlvS  vSce  loquentem,  Cat.,  lxvii.  41 ; 
/  have  often  heard  her  talking  in  a  stealthy  {in  an  nnder-)  tone.  Gaudfi 
quod  spectant  ocuU  tS  mllle  loquentem,  II.,  Ep.,  i.  6,  19  (542).  Folyphe- 
mum  Hom$ras  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit,  C,  Tusc,  v.  39, 115  ;  Homer 
represents  Polyphemus  (as)  talking  with  the  ram. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  is  found  but  once  in  early  Latin  (Piso),  then  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Nepos,  ViTRUVius,  LivY,  Horace.  Tlie  naturalization  of  it  is  due  to  Ciceko, 
and  other  students  of  Greek  models.  The  poverty  of  Latin  in  participles  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  convenient  distinction  from  the  Infinitive ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
participle  was  never  perfectly  at  home. 

2.  On  the  Inf.,  see  527,  n.  1.  The  Greek  construction  of  Part,  agreeing  with  the 
leading  Nom.  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Emotion,  is  rare  and  poetical  : 

Oaudent  scrlbentfis,  H.,  Ep.,  11. 2, 107 ;  they  have  joy  while  writing.  S6nsit 
mediOs  dSlSpsus  in  hostfis,  v.,  yl.,  n.  377  ;  he  perceived  (it)  having  fallen  {that  he  had 
faUeu)  "midst  the  enemy.  Gaudont  perfClSl  sanguine  frStrum,  V.,  (?.,  11.  510 ;  they 
rifoice,  bedrenched  with  brothers"  blood. 

537.  The  Perfect  Participle  Passive  is  used  after  verbs  of 
Carusation  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  ex- 
cept entire  fulfilment : 

SI  qui  voluptStibus  dlicuntur  missSs  faciant  honOres,  C,  Sest.y  66,  188  ; 
*/  any  are  led  captive  by  sensual  pleasures,  let  them  dismiss  honors  {at 
once  and  forever).  Hulc  mandfis  si  quid  rectS  cHratum  veils,  'i'EH.,  Ad., 
372  ;  you  must  intrust  to  him  whatever  you  ivant  properly  attended  to. 

Notes.— 1.  After  verbs  of  Will  and  D^ire,  the  Inf.  esse  is  occasionally  found  with 
this  Part.,  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  a  Pf .  Infinitive  (280,  2,  c).  Ownpare,  how- 
ever, Pf.  Part.  pass,  with  opus  est,  fLsus  est  (406). 

2.  The  verbs  of  Causation  thus  employed  are  cHrSre,  dare,  facere,  reddere.  Tht 
usage  is  most  common  in  early  Latin.    In  the  classical  period  only  missum  facere. 

CAUSAL   SENTENCES. 

538.  Causal  sentences  are  introduced  : 

I.   By  quia,  hecansp,  quod,  {in  that)  because.  ^ 

2.  By  qnoniam    (quom   iam),   now   that,   quandS,  quandO-  >•    ^   '^^^® 
qvddem,  ./ncc.  )  ^'''>\^^') 
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3.  By  oom  (quom),  as.     (Inference.) 

4.  By  the  Relative  Pronoun,  partly  alone,  partly  with  ut,  utpote, 
qnlppe,  etc,     (See  626,  QU.) 

Notes.— 1.  Quod  is  the  Ace.  Sing,  neuter,  and  quia  is  probably  the  Ace.  PI.  neuter 
from  the  relative  stem.    They  have  accordingly  often  a  correlative  demonstrative  ;  so 

with  qaod :  eO,  eS  r6,  ideO,  idcircO)  eS  grStiS  (in  sallust  only),  hOc,  hSc  mente 
(H.,  iS.y  II.  2, 90),  proptereS,  and  a  few  combinations  with  ob  and  propter ;  with  quia 
are  found  eO,  eS  rfi,  idoO,  idcircO,  proptereS,  and  ergO  (in  Plautus  only). 

2.  Quod  and  quia  differ  in  classical  prose,  chiefly  in  that  quod  is  used,  and  not 
quia,  when  the  causal  sentence  is  at  the  same  time  an  object  sentence. 

3.  Quoniam,  is  originally  temporal,  and  as  such  is  still  found  in  Plautus.  The 
causal  use  of  it  becomes  much  more  extensive  in  classical  prose,  and,  like  quandS 
(quanddquidexn),  it  is  used  of  evident  reasons. 

4.  QuandO  is  used  principally  as  a  temporal  particle.  In  a  causal  sense  it  is  very 
rare  in  Cicero  (in  the  (h'ations  never,  unless  compounded  with  quidem)t  and  ia  not 
found  in  Caesar.    The  compound  with  quidexn  is  more  common. 

5.  QuStenus,  in  so  far  as^  is  poetical  and  in  late  prose.  Horace  shows  first  ex- 
ample, O.,  III.  24, 30.  Valerius  M.,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  Minor,  and  Sue- 
tonius show  occasional  examples. 

Causal  Sentences  with  QTTOD,  QUIA,  QUONIAM,  and  QUANdS. 

539.  Causal  Bentences  witli  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  aud 
quandd  are  put  in  the  Indicative,  except  in  oblique  relation 
(Partial  or  Total). 

Remark. — The  other  person  of  the  oblique  clause  may  be  imaginary, 
and  the  writer  or  speaker  may  quot«  from  himself  indirectly  : 

LaetatUB  sum,  quod  mihi  licSret  recta  defendere,  C,  Fam.,  i.  9,  18  ;  i 
was  glad  (to  say  to  myself)  that  I  was  free  to  champion  the  right. 

540.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandS  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct  Discourse. 

Torquatus  filidm  suum  quod  is  contrS  imperium  in  hostexn  ptlgnfiverat 
necari  iussit,  S.,  (7.,- 52,  30  ;  Torquatus  hade  his  son  he  put  to  death 
because  he  had  fought  against  the  enemy  contrary  to  order{s)  [quod 
pugnSsset  =  because,  as  Torquatus  said  or  thought].  Amantfis  d6  f5rm& 
iudicare  ndn  possunt,  quia  sensum  oculOrum  praecipit  animus,  Quint.,  vi. 
2,  0  ;  loiters  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  because  the  heart  forestalls  the  eye. 
Quia  nattira  mfltarl  nOn  potest  idcircO  vfirae  amlcitiae  sempiternae  sunt, 
C,  Lael.,  9,  32;  because  nature  cannot  change,  therefore  true  friend- 
ships  are  everlasting.  Neque  m6  vixisse  paenitet  quoniam  ita  vXzI  ut  nOn 
frtistrft  m6  natum  existumem,  C,  (Utt.M.,  23,  84  ;  and  I  am  not  sorry 
for  having  lived,  since  I  have  so  lived  that  T  think  I  was  bom  not  in 
vain,  solus  erO  quoniam  nOn  licet  esse  tuum,  Prop.,  ii.  9,  46  :  I  shall  6« 
alo7ie  sirice  I  may  iiot  be  thine.  Voluptas  sSmoYeTidfl.  «'&1  ^jjjMa:a.^^^^a!5aBs«^ 
quaedam  nati  sumus,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,y.  %^Vl\  pleasure  \&  l^  ^^  "^^^  ix.«v.^ 
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because  we  are  horn  for  greater  things.  Erant  quibus  appetentior  famae 
[Helvidius]  viderfitnr  quandO  etiam  sapientibus  cupIdO  glOriae  novissima 
ezuitor,  Tag.,  H.,  iv.  6,  1  ;  there  were  some  to  whom  Helvidius  seemed 
too  eager  for  fame,  since^  even  from  the  wise,  ambition  is  the  Inst 
(infirmity)  that  is  put  off.  Sequitur  ut  llber&tOres  (sint),  quanddquidem 
tertium  nihil  potest  esse,  C,  Fh.,  u.  13,  31. 

541.  Causal  sentences  with  qnod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandS  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Oblique  Discourse  (Partial 
or  Total). 

Nocta  ambulSbat  in  pablicO  Themistocles  quod  somnum  capere  nOn  pos- 
set, C,  Tusc,  IV.  19,  44  ;  Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  in  public 
at  night  because  (as  he  said)  he  could  not  get  to  sleep.  AristldSs  nOnne 
ob  earn  caosam  expnlsas  est  patriS  quod  praeter  modum  iOstus  esset? 
C,  2'usc.y  V.  36,  105  ;  {there  is)  Aristides  ;  ivas  he  not  banished  his  coun- 
try for  the  (alleged)  reason  ^^  that  he  was  unreasonably  just  "  ?  [N6] 
compOne  comSs  quia  sis  venttLrus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  679  (517). 
Quoniam  (so  most  MSS.)  ipse  prO  86  dicer e  nOn  posset,  verba  fBcit  frSter 
6iu8  StesagorSs,  Nep.,  i.  7,  5;  "as  [Miltiades]  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self ^^  his  brother,  Stesagoras,  made  a  speech,  (Indirect  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  Stesagoras.) 

A  good  example  is  Pl.,  M.G,,  1412-15. 

Notes. — 1.  Quia  is  the  usual  particle  in  the  causal  sense  in  Plautus,  quod  being 
very  rare ;  but  quod  is  more  common  in  Terence,  and  is  the  regular  particle  in  clas- 
sical prose  (Caesar  has  but  one  case  of  quia),  though  the  use  of  quia  revives  in  post- 
classical  Latin.  Cicero  makes  a  point  on  the  diflference  in  meaning  in  Rose.  Am.,  50, 
145 :  concSdO  et  quod  {by  reason  of  the  fact  that)  animus  aequus  est,  et  quia 
{because)  necesse  est. 

2.  A  rejected  reason  is  introduced  bv  nBn  q\^9<^  with  the  Sabjv.  (as  being  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  person).  The 'Indie,  which  is  properly  use^  oi  excluded  facts,  is 
also  used  of  flat  denials,  like  the  negative  and  Indie,  in  the  independent  sentence,  but 
the  Subjv.  is  the  rule.  N5n  quia  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin,  but  classical  prose  shows 
very  few  examples.  From  Livy  on  it  becomes  common.  Other  equivalents  are  nOn 
quO,  nOn  eO  quod,  nOn  eO  qu9 ;  further,  nOn  quin  for  nOn  qu9  nOn.  All  of  these  are 
found  with  Subjv.  only.  The  corresponding  aflirmative  is  given  by  sed  quod  or  sed 
quia  indiscriminately,  regularly  with  the  Indicative. 

Subjunctive : 

PugilSs  in  iactandls  caestibus  ingemlscunt,  nOn  quod  doleant,  sed  quia 
profundendS  v9ce  omne  corpus  intenditur  venitque  plSga  vehementior,  C, 

Tusc,  II.  23, 56;  boxers  in  plijifig  the  caestus  heave  groans,  not  Mat  (as  you  might  sup- 
pose) they  are  in  pain,  but  because  in  giving  full  rent  to  the  voice  all  the  body  is  put  to 
the  stretch  a?ul  the  blow  comes  with  a  greater  rush.    MSiOrSs  nostrl  in  dominum  dS 
servO  quaerl  nOlufirunt ;  nOn  quIn  posset  v6rum  invenlrl,  sed  quia  vidfibStur 
indlgnum  esse,  C,  Mil.,  22, 59  ;  our  ancestors  would  not  allow  a  slave  to  be  questioned 
by  torture  against  his  master,  not  because  (not  as  though  they  thought)  th£  truth  coidd 
fio^  A?  gfof  at,  dut  because  s^tcfi  a  cov7'se  seemed  degrading.    A  [LacedaemoniOrum 
axalibasj  praetor  vim  arcuerat,  nQn  quia  saVv^  vellet  sed  quia  perire  causS 
Indicts  ndJ0bat,  L.,  xxxvui.33, 11 ;  the  praetor  kad  luarded  of  wcUrtce  3>w\  U\a 
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Lacedaemonian  exiles^  not  (as  you  might  Iiave  Bupposed)  because  he  wUthed  them  to 
escape^  but  l)ecause  he  did  not  wish  them  to  perish  with  their  ccute  not  pleaded  (waheaid). 

The  same  principle  applies  to  magis  quod  (quO),  quia— quam  quO  (flret  in  Cicebo), 
quod  (first  in  Sallust),  quia  (first  in  Livy),  with  the  moods  in  inverse  order. 

LXbertStis  orlginem  inde,  magis  quia  annuum  imperium  cOnsulSre  factum 
est  quam  quod  dSminlituin  quidquam  sit  ez  r6gia  potestSte,  numeres,  L.,  11. 
1, 7 ;  you  may  begin  to  count  the  oiigin  of  Ittterty  from  that  pointy  rather  l>ecau8e  the 
consular  government  was  limited  to  a  year^  than  because  aught  was  taken  away  from 
the  royai  power. 

Indicative  : 

Sum  nOn  dicam  miser,  sed  certS  exercitus,  nOn  quia  multls  dfibeO  sed  quia 
saepe  concurrunt  aliquOrum  bene  de  m6  meritOrum  inter  ipsSs  contentiOnSs, 

C,  Plane ,  32,78 ;  lam^  I  will  not  say^  wretched^  but  certainly  worried^  not  because  I 
am  in  debt  to  many^  but  because  the  rival  claims  qf  soms  who  have  deserved  well  ofms 
often  conflict.    Compare  also  H.,  8.^  11. 2, 89. 

3.  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  occasionally  put  in  the  Subjv.  with  quod  by 
a  kind  of  attraction.    Compare  585,  n.  3. 

Impetrftre  nOn  potui,  quod  rfiligiOne  sS  impedlrl  dicerent,  C  ,  Fam.y  iv.  12, 3 ; 
/  could  not  obtain  ])€rmission.,  because  they  said  they  were  embarrassed  (prevented)  by 
a  religious  scrujile  (=  quod  impedlrentur,'  because  (as  they  said)  they  were  prevented). 

This  attraction  is  said  to  occur  not  unfrequently  in  Cicero,  several  times  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust,  but  is  not  cited  from  any  other  author.  Compare,  however,  crfiderenty 
L.,  XXI.  1,3. 

4.  On  the  use  of  tamquam,  etc.y  to  indicate  an  assumed  reason,  see  602,  n.  4. 

5.  QuandOque  is  archaic  and  rare.  It  is  found  first  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  and  Livy,  three  times  in  Horace,  and  occasionally  later. 

6.  Causal  sentences  may  be  represented  by  a  participle  (669),  or  by  the  relative  (696). 

v;^*'   y  QTTOD  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

Vj  542.  Quod  is  used  to  give  the  ground  of  Emotions  and  Ex- 
pressions of  Emotion,  such  as  verbs  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction  and  Anger,  Praise  and  Blame,  Thanks 
and  Complaint. 

The  rule  for  the  Mood  has  been  given  already :  539. 

Indicative  : 

Gaude  quod  spectant  ocull  t6  mllle  loqaentem,  11.,  Ep,,  i.  6, 19  ;  rejoice 
that  a  thousand  eyes  are  gazing  at  you  (while  you  are)  speaking.  Dolet 
mihi  quod  ta  nuno  stomacharis,  C,,ad  Br.,  i.  17,  6  ;  i7  pai7is  me  that  you 
are  angry  now.  Quintum  paenitet  quod  animum  tuum  offendit,  C/.C,  Att., 
XI.  13,  2  (877,  R.  3).  luvat  me  quod  vigent  studia,  Plin.,  Up.,  i.  13, 1 ;  I 
am  charmed  that  studies  are  flourishing.  Trlstis  es  1  indlgnor  quod  snm 
tibi  causa  dolOris,  Ov.,  TV.,  iv.  3,  33;  are  you  sad  9  lam  provoked  (with 
myself)  that  I  am  a  cause  of  pain  to  you.  Tib!  grfitiSs  agO,  qaod  m8 
omnI  molestiS  llberSstI,  C,  Fam.,  XI11..62;  /  thank  you,  thai  you  freed 
me  from  all  anjioyance. 

Subjunctive  : 

Gaudet  mfles  ^uod  vlcerit  hostem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  u.  ^<^  \  I^a  ^\9i.Vw  t^^w-w^ 
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at  having  conquered  the  enemy.  Neque  mihi  nmqaam  veniet  in  xnentem 
poenitfire  quod  S  mS  ipse  nOn  desclverim,  C,  Att.y  ii.  4,  2  ;  it  toill  never 
occur  to  me  to  be  sorry  for  not  having  been  untrue  to  myself.  Laudat 
AfricSnum  Fanaetius  quod  fuerit  abstinGns,  C,  Off.,  11.  22,  76  ;  Panaetius 
praises  Africanus  for  having  been  abstinent.  N6m5  est  OrStOrem  quod 
Latlne  loqueretur  admlratus,  C,  Or.,  in.  14,  52;  no  one  (ever)  admired  an 
orator  for  speaking  (good)  Latin,  SOoratSs  accfisStUB  est  quod  corrumpe- 
ret  iuventfltem,  Quint.,  iv.  4,  5  ;  Socrates  ivas  accused  of  corrupting 
youth.  Meminl  glQriSrI  solitum  esse  Quintum  Hortensium  quod  nnmquam 
bellO  civlll  interfoisset,  C,  Fam.,  11.  16, 3;  I  remember  that  Quintus  Uor- 
tensius  used  to  boast  of  never  having  engaged  in  civil  war.  Agunt  grfi- 
ti&s  quod  sibi  pepercissent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  74,  2  (511,  B.  i). 

Remark. — This  class  of  verbs  may  be  construed  with  the  Ace.  and 
Inf. :  salvom  t8  adySnisse  gaudeO  (533)  ;  also  with  quia,  principally  in 
early  Latin,  and  in  CicERo'ci  Letters^  then  occasionally  in  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  and  later.  But  in  Expressions  of  Praise  and  Blame, 
Thanks  and  Complaint,  quod  is  more  common.     On  cum,  see  564,  n.  2. 

AmO  te  et  nOn  neglezisse  habeO  grStiam,  Ter.,  P/<.,  54;  I  love  you 
(=  much  obliged),  and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  not  liaving  neglected 
(it).  GrStulor  ingenium  nOn  latuisse  tuum,  Ov.,  Tr.,  i.  9,  54;  I  congratu- 
late (you)  that  your  genius  has  7iot  lain  hidden.  [Tsocrates]  queritur  pltLs 
honOris  corporum  quam  auimOrum  virttltibtts  darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  ;  Jso- 
crates  complains  that  more  honor  is  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  body  than 
to  those  of  the  mind. 

Notes.— 1.  Perplexing  Emotion  (Wonder)  may  be  followed  by  a  Conditional,  or  by 
a  Dependent  Interrogative,  as  in  English,  but  this  construction  is  not  found  in  Vergil, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  and  is  never  common. 

MIror  si  [Tarquiniusl  quemquam  amlcum  habere  potuit,  C,  Lad.,  15, 54 ;  2 
wonde?'  if  Tarquin  covld  ever  have  had  a  friend. 

Besides  ntTrnr  (and  mlrum),  there  is  one  case  of  gaudeS  si  in  Cicero  ( Vei^.,  iv.  17, 
87),  and  a  few  cases  after  expressions  of  Fear  in  Tacitus.    There  are  also  sporadic  cases 

of  indlgnSrI  (indlgnitas)  si. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  phrase  mirum  (-a)  nZ  (nisi),  Vij?  a  wonder  that— not,  which 
belongs  to  the  colloquialisms  of  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Capt.,  820),  but  reappears  once  in  Livy. 
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543.  I.  Sentences  of  Design  are  commonly  called  Final 

Sentences.     Sentences  of  Tendency  are  commonly  called 

Consecutive  Sentences.    Both  contemplate  the  end — the  one, 

as  an  aim  ;  the  other,  as  a  consequence. 

2,   They  are  alike  in  having  the  Subjunctive  and  the  par- 

iJcJe  ut  (Aow,  that),  a  relative  coujuixotioii. 
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3.  They  differ  in  the  Tenses  employed.  The  Final  Sen- 
tence, as  a  rule,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive  Sentences  may  take  also  Perfect  and 
Pluperfect. 

4.  They  differ  in  the  kind  of  Subjunctive  employed.  The 
Final  Sentence  takes  the  Optative.  The  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence takes  the  Potential.  Hence  the  difference  in  the 
Negative. 

Final :  n6  (ut  n6),         Consecutive :  ut  n5n,  that  not. 

n6  quia,  at  n6m8,  that  no  one. 

ne  GUus,  at  nfUlas,  that  no. 

ne  omquam,  (ne  qaand6,)         at  namqoam,  that  never, 

ne  Osquam,  (necubi,)  at  ntUiquam,  that  nowhere. 

ne  aut — ant,  (at  neve — n6ve,)  at  neqae — neqae,  that  neither — nor. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Final  Sequence. 

2.  Verbs  of  Ilindering  have  the  sequence  of  the  Final  Sentence,  but 
often  the  signification  of  the  Consecutive. 

3.  Verbs  of  Fearing  belong  to  the  Final  Sentence  only  so  far  as  they 
have  the  Optative  Subjunctive  ;  the  subordinate  clause  is  only  semi- 
dependent  upon  the  principal,  and  we  have  a  partial  survival  of  orig- 
inal parataxis. 

Notes.— 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  cannot  express  a  fact,  the  Latin  Consecutive 
clause  does  not  properly  express  actual  result,  but  only  a  tendency,  which  may,  we 
infer,  leiid  to  a  result.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Latin  has  recourse  to  the  circum- 
locutions with  accidit,  evenit,  etc. 

2.  It  is  to  be  remarket!  that  the  difference  between  Final  and  Consecutive  often  con- 
sists only  in  the  point  of  view.  What  is  final  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  doer  is 
consecutive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator  ;  hence  the  variation  in  sequence 
and  negative  after  verbs  of  Effecting.  A  frustrated  purpose  gives  a  negative  result ; 
hence  the  variation  in  negative  after  verbs  of  Hindering. 

3.  Here  and  there  in  Cicero,  more  often  in  Livt  and  later  writers,  instead  of  nSve 
(neu),  a  second  clause  is  added  by  neqae,  the  force  of  the  final  particle  being  felt 
throughout  the  sentence. 

Monitor  tans  saadSbit  tibi  at  hinc  discedfts  neqae  mibl  verbam  tUlam 
respondeas,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  16, 52 ;  your  adviser  will  counselyou  to  depart  hence  and 
answer  nie  never  a  word. 

FINAL    SENTENCES. 

544.  Final  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  is  expressed  by 
the  particle  ;  Pure  Final  Sentences  (Sentences  of  Design). 

Oportet  esse,  at  vIvSs,  nOn  vivere  at  edSs,  [C],  ad  Her.,  iv.  28, 39;  you 
must  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat. 
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This  form  may  be  translated  by,  (in  order)  to ;  sometimes  by  ihax 
may,  thai  might,  that,  with  the  Subjunctive  and  the  like. 

II.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  lies  in  the  lead- 
ing verb  (verba  stndii  et  voluntatis,  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire); 
Complementary  Final  Sentences. 

Vols  uti  mihi  respondeSs,  C,  Vat.,  7, 17;  I  wish  you  to  answer  me. 
This  form  is  often  rendered  by  to,  never  by  in  order  to,  sometimes 
by  that  and  the  Subjunctive,  or  some  equivalent. 

Of  the  same  nature,  but  partly  Final  and  partly  Consecu- 
tive in  their  sequence,  are  : 
Verbs  of  Hindering. 

Peculiar  in  their  sequence  are  : 

III.  Verbs  of  Fearing. 

Remarks. — i.  The  use  of  the  Subjv.  with  Temporal  Particles  often 
adds  a  final  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  regularly  looks  forward  to 
the  future.     So  dum,  dOnec,  quoad  (572),  antequam,  priusquam  (577). 
2.  The  general  sense  of  a  Final  Sentence  may  also  be  expressed: 
(i)  By  the  Relative  qui  with  the  Subjunctive.     (630.) 

(2)  By  the  Genitive  of  Gerund  or  Gerundive,  with  (seldom  without) 
causS  or  grStiS.     (428,  R.  2.) 

(3)  By  ad  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (432.) 

(4)  By  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (429,  2.) 

(5)  By  the  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  after  verbs  of 
Giving,  c^c.    (430.) 

(6)  By  the  Accusative  Supine  after  verbs  of  Motion.     (435.) 

(7)  By  the  Future  Participle  Active  (post-Ciceronian).     (438,  n.) 

(8)  By  the  Infinitive  (poetic  and  rare).     (421,  n.  1,  a.) 


\ 


I.   Pure  Final  Sentences. 
545.  Pure  Final  Sentences  are  ititroduced  by  : 

1.  lit  (utl)  {hoioythat,  and  other  relativ^  pronouns  and 
adverbs.     (630.) 

TTt  and  n6  are  often  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  expression,  such 
as;  idcircO,  therefore;  eC,  to  that  end;  propterefi,  on  that  account ;  eO 
cOnsiliO,  ivith  that  design ;  eS  causS,  r6,  for  that  reason. 

2.  Quo  =  ut  eo,  that   thereby ;    with  comparatives,  that 
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3.  Ne,  that  not,  lest,  continued  by  n6ve,  neu.     (444.) 

Oportet  dsse,  ut  vIvSs,  n5n  vivere  ut  edfis,  [C],  ad  Her. y  iv.  28,  39  (544, 
I.)-  Inventa  snnt  specula,  ut  homd  ipse  sS  nOsset,  Sen.,  iV^.Q.,  i.  17, 4; 
mirrors  were  invented^  to  make  man  acquainted  with  himself,  Ut 
amSris,  amabilis  estO,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11.  107;  that  you  may  he  loved  {to  make 
yourself  loved,  in  order  to  be  loved),  be  lovable.  LSgem  brevem  esse 
oportet,  qu9  facilius  ab  imperltis  teneStor,  S en . ,  ^.  J!f . ,  94,  88  (535).  [Senez] 
serit  arbores,  quae  alterl  saeclO  prOsint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tusc,  i.  14,  31); 
the  old  jiian  sets  out  trees,  to  do  good  to  the  next  generation.  Semper  habS 
Pyladen  aliquem  qui  cflret  Orestem,  Ov. ,  Rem.  Am.,  589 ;  ahvays  have  some 
Pylades,  to  tend  Orestes.  [AtheniensOs]  creant  decern  praetOrOs  qui  ezer- 
citul  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4  ;  the  Athenians  make  ten  generals  to  com- 
mand their  army.  [MSgnSsiam  Themistodl  ArtazerxQs]  urbexn  dOnSrat, 
quae  el  panem  praebSret,  Nep.,  ii.  10,  3;  Artaxerxes  had  given  Themis- 
tocles  the  city  of  Magnesia,  to  furnish  him  loith  bread,  OalUnae  pennis 
fovent  pullSs,  n6  frigore  laedantur,  Cf.  C,  N,D.,  11.  52, 129;  hens  keep 
(their)  chickens  wai^m  with  (their)  icings,  that  they  may  not  be  (to  keep 
them  from  being)  hurt  by  the  cold.  Dionysius,  n6  collum  tOnsOrl  commit- 
teret,  tondere  fUiSs  suas  docuit,  C,  Tusc,  v.  20,  58  (423,  n.  6). 

Remarks. — i.  Ut  n6  is  found  for  n6  with  apparently  no  difference  in 
signification,  occasionally  at  all  periods,  but  not  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
LivY.  Qu6  without  comparative  is  rare  and  cited  only  from  Plautus, 
Tkrence,  Sallust,  Ovid,  and  later  Latin;  quOnfi  (=ut  nB)  is  not  found 
till  the  time  of  Dictys  ;  apparent  examples  in  classical  Latin  are  to  be 
otherwise  explained.    QuOminns  and  quin  occur  in  special  uses. 

2.  Ut  nSn  is  used  when  a  particular  word  is  negatived: 

confer  t6  ad  Msllium,  ut  nOn  Siectus  ad  aliSnOs  sed  invltfitns  ad  tuOs 
Isse  videaris,  C,  Cat.,  i.  9,  23;  betake  yourself  to  Mallius,  that  you  may 
seem  to  have  gone  not  as  an  outcast  to  strangers  but  as  an  invited  gusst 
to  your  oivn  (friends). 

3.  Ut  and  ne  are  used  parenthetically  at  all  periods,  depending  on 
a  suppressed  word  of  Saying  or  the  like. 

Utque  magis  stupoas  IfldQs  Faridemque  rellquit,  Juv.,  vi.  87  ;  a/nd  to 
stun  you  more  (I  tell  you  that)  sJie  left  Paris  and  the  games. 

The  verb  of  Saying  may  be  inserted :  atque  ut  omnes  intellegant  dlcO^ 
C,  Imp.,  8,  20  ;  and  that  all  may  understand,  I  say. 


\ 


\\,  Complementary  Final  Sentences. 

A.    Verbs  of  Will  atid  Desire. 


646.  Complementary    Final    Sentences    follow    verbs  of 
Willing  and  Wishing,  of  Warniiig  ^iXiA.  ^^'Sfc^OKvs^^,^'^^^^ 
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ing  and  Demanding,  of  Resolving  and  Endeavoring  (verba 
stndii  et  voluntatis). 

1.  Positive  :  ut. 

Vol5  iitl  mihl  respondeSs,  C,  Vat.,  7, 17  (544,  II.).  (PhaethOn)  optavit 
ut  in  camun  patris  tolleretur,  C,  Off.,  in.  25,  94;  Phcu'.thon  desired  to 
he  lifted  up  into  his  father's  chariot.  AdmoneO  ut  cottldie  meditSre 
resistenduniesBelrScundiae,  C,  Q\F.,  1. 1. 13,  38;  ladmonishyou  toreflect 
daily  that  resistance  must  be  made  to  hot-headedness.  Ubil  (Caesarem) 
Orant,  ut  aibi  parcat,  Caes.,  B.O.,  vi.  9,  7  ;  the  Ubii  beg  Gcesar  to  spare 
them.  Bed  preoor  ut  possim  tfltius  esse  miser,  Ov.,  Tr,,  v.  2,  78  (423,  2). 
Exigis  ut  Priamus  nStSrubi  ftlnere  ItLdat,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  12,  7 ;  you  exact  that 
Priam  sport  at  (his)  sons'  funeral,  AtliSniSxus6s  cum  statuerent  ut  navSs 
cOnscenderent,  Gyrsilum  quondam  suSdentem  ut  in  urbe  manSrent  lapidibus 
obruSrunt,  C,  Off.,iu.  11, 48;  the  Athenians^  resolving  to  go  on  board 
their  ships,  overwhelmed  with  stones  (=  stoned)  one  Cyrsilus,  who  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  the  city. 

So  also  any  verb  or  phrase  used  as  a  verb  of  Willing  or 

Demanding. 

Fythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  Ugnels  86  mflnlrent,  Nep.,  it.  2,  6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defeiid  thetnselves  with  walls  of  wood, 

2,  Negative  :  ne,  utne;  continued  by  neve  (neu),  aiid  not. 

Caesar  suls  imperSvit  n6  quod  omnInO  tslum  in  bostSs  rSicerent,  Caes., 
B.  O. ,  I.  46,  2 ;  Caesar  gave  orders  to  his  (men)  7iot  to  throw  back  any  mis- 
sile at  all  at  the  enemy.  Themistodes  [collfigis  suls]  praedlxit  ut  ne  prius 
LacedaemoniOrum  legfitOs  dimitterent  quam  ipse  esset  remissus,  Nep.,  ii.  7, 
3  ;  Themistocles  told  his  colleagkies  beforeha/nd  jiot  to  dismiss  the  Lace- 
daemonia/n  envoys  before  he  were  sent  back.  FompSius  suls  praedlzerat 
ut  Caesaris  impetum  ezciperent  n6ve  s6  locO  movfirent,  Caes  ,  B.  C. ,  iii.  92, 
1 ;  Pompey  had  told  his  men  beforehand  to  receive  Caesar's  charge  and 
flat  to  move  from  tJieir  position. 

Remarks. —I.  When  verbs  of  Willing  and  Wishing  are  used  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  Knowing  and  Showing,  the  Inf.  must 
be  used.  The  English  translation  is  that,  and  the  Indie. :  vols,  /  will 
have  it  (maintain),  moneQ,  /  remark,  persuSdeO,  /  coninnce,  decemO,  1 
decide^  c6g5, 1  conclude, 

[Mone5]  artem  sine  adsiduitSte  dicendl  nOn  multum  iuvSre,  C/.  [C],  o^ 
Her.,  I.  1, 1  ;  I  remark  that  art  without  constant  practice  in  speaking  is 
of  little  avail.  Viz  culquam  persuSdSbStur  OraeciS  omnI  cfissHrds  (BOmanOs), 
L.,  XXXIII.  32,  3  ;  scarce  any  one  could  be  persuaded  that  the  Romans 
would  retire  from  all  Greece.  NOn  sunt  isti  audiendl  qui  virtfltem  dUram 
et  quaei  ferream  esse  qaandam  volunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  (313,  r.  2).    Est 
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mOB  hominTun  nt  nSlint  eundem  plfLrilms  rfibos  ezcellere,  C,  Brut.,  21,  84  ; 
it  is  the  tvay  of  the  world  not  to  allow  that  the  same  ma/n  excels  in  more 
things  (than  one). 

2.  When  the  idea  of  Wishing  is  emphatic,  the  simple  Subjv.,  with- 
out ut,  is  employed,  and  the  restriction  of  sequence  to  Pr.  and  Impf. 
is  removed  : 

Velim  exlstimes  n6minem  cnlquam  cfiriOrem  umqnam  foisse  qaam  t6  milii, 
C,  Fam„  I.  9,  24  ;  /  wish  you  to  think  that  no  one  was  ever  dearer  to 
any  one  than  you  to  me.  MSlO  t6  sapifins  hostis  metnat  quam  stultl  clv68 
laudent,  L.,  xxii.  39,  20  ;  1  had  rather  a  toise  enemy  should  fear  you 
than  foolish  citizens  should  praise  you,  ExcGsfttnm  habeSs  m6  rogo, 
c6no  domi,  Mart.,  ii.  79, 2  (288).  HfLc  ades,  InsSnl  feriant  sine  Utora 
fluctfls,  v.,  He. J  9,  43  ;  come  hither  (and)  let  the  mad  waves  lash  the 
shores.  Tain  fSlIz  essSs  qnam  fOrmOsissiina  vellem,  Ov. ,  Am. ,  i.  8,  27  (302). 
Vellem  me  ad  cSnam  invItSssSs,  C,  Fam.,  xii.  4, 1  (261,  R.).  Occidit  ocoi- 
deritque  sinSs  cum  nOmine  TrOia,  V.,  ^.,  xii.  828  ;  *tis  fallen,  and  let 
Troy  he  fallen,  name  and  all. 

So  iube5  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Compare  also  potins  quam,  577,  n.  6. 

3.  Ut  n6  is  not  used  after  verbs  of  negative  signification,  as  impediO, 
/  hinder,  recibsQ,  /  refuse  (548).  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  it  and  n6,  except  that  sometimes  the  nS  seems 
to  apply  more  to  a  single  word  in  the  sentence. 

4.  On  nedum,  see  482,  5,  R.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  Such  verbs  and  phrases  are :  W\U%ngKn<^  Wishing:  vol5,  Il0l5,  mS15| 
optO,  studeO.  Warning  and  Beseeching:  hortor,  adhortor,  moneO,  admoneO, 
auctor  sum,  consilium  dO,  OrO,  rogO,  petO,  precor,  p5sc0,  pQstulO,  flfi£^tO,  ob- 
secro.  Urging  and  Demanding:  suSdeO,  persuSdeG,  cSnseO,  imper5,  mandO, 
praecipiO,  6dlc0,  dlc5,  scrlbO,  Resolving  and  Endeavoring:  statuO,  cOnstituO, 
decemO,  nitor,  contendO,  labOrO,  pflgnO,  id  agO,  operam  dO,  ctbrO,  videO,  pro- 
vides, prSspiciO,  legem  ferO,  I6z  est,  etc. 

2.  Substantives  of  kindred  meaning,  in  combination  with  the  copula  or  other  verbs, 
take  similar  constructions.  Such  are  voluntSs,  CUpiditSs,  spSs,  Srdor,  auctOritSSy 
consilium  (especially  in  the  combination  eO,  hOc  cOnsiliO),  signum,  praeceptum, 
exemplum,  prOpositum,  officium,  negOtium,  mtLnus,  verba,  and  Utterae  (with 
dare,  mittere,  etc.),  sententia,  animus  (especially  eO  animO),  condiciO  (especially 
ea  condiciOne),  foedus,  ifls,  I6z  (eS  16ge),  cllra,  opera,  causa,  ratiO. 

3.  Instead  of  ut  with  the  Subjv.,  the  Inf.  is  frequently  used  with  this  class  of  verbfl. 
So,  generally,  with  iubeO,  I  order  ^  532.  With  verbs  of  Asking,  however,  the  Inf.  is 
not  common  until  Vergil.  OrSre  has  Inf.  once  in  Plautus,  then  in  Vergil  and  later 
poets  ;  in  prose  first  in  Tacitus.  BogSre  has  ut  r^ularly.  Inf.  only  once  (Cat.,  xxxy. 
10).  QuaesO,  implOrO,  obsecrO,  obtOstor,  never  have  Inf.,  flfigitSre  only  once 
(II.,  -S'.,  II.  4,  61)  until  Suetonius  ;  pOstulSre  very  often,  especially  in  early  Latin  in 
the  sense  €xj)€ct ;  pOscore  not  till  the  Augustan  poets.  Authors  vary.  The  use  of  the 
Inf.  is  wider  in  poetry  and  silver  prose. 

B.    Verbs  of  Hindering, 

547.  The  dependencies  of  verbs  of  Hindering  may  bft  r^-^i^t^'^  ^s» 
partly  Final,  j)artly  Consecutive.    "S6  and  (^^mTCOA  «>.x^  oYv^g^'aSs.^  ^i»si^^ 
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but  the  final  sense  is  often  effaced,  especially  in  quOminus.  Qoln  is  a 
consecutive  particle.  The  .sequence  of  verbs  of  Hindering  is  that  of 
the  Final  Sentence. 

The  negative  often  disappears  in  the  English  translation. 

648.  Verbs  and  phrases  signifying  to  Prevent,  to  Fortid, 
to  Kef  use,  and  to  Beware,  may  take  ne  with—the  Subjunc- 
tive, if  they  are  not  negatived. 

Impedior  n6  plfira  dlcanii  C,  Sull.,  33,  92  ;  I  am  hindered  from  say- 
'  ing  more  (I  am  hindered  that  I  should  say  no  more),     **  Who  did  hinder 
you  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ?"    Gal.,  v.  7. 

ServitfLs  mea  xnihi  interdlxit  n6  quid  mirer  meam  malum,  Pl.,  Pers., 
621 ;  my  slavery  has  forbidden  me  to  marvel  aught  anil  of  mine.  Hi- 
stiaeus  nfirSs  cOnficerStor  obstitit,  Nep.,  i  3,  5  ;  Histiaeus  opposed  the 
thing's  being  done.  (BSgulus)  sententiam  nS  diceret  rec^Svit,  C. ,  Off. ,  iii. 
27,  100 ;  Megulus  refused  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Maledictis  deterrfire 
n6  scrlbat  parat,  Ter.,  Ph.,  3  (423,  2).  Tantum  cum  fingSs  nS  sis  mani- 
ffista  cav6t5,  Ov.,  A.A.y  in.  801  (271,  2).  Tantum  nS  noceas  dum  vis  prO- 
desse  vidStQ,  Ov.,  Tr.,  i.  i,  101;  only  see  {to  it)  that  you  do  not  do  harm 
while  you  urish  to  do  good. 

Notes.— 1.  The  most  important  of  these  words  are:  Preventing:  impedire,  im- 
pedlmentG  esse,  prohibSre,  tenSre,  retinfire,  dSterrSre,  interclfldere,  interpel- 
ISre,  deprecSrI,  obsistere,  obstSre,  interc6dere,  interpOnere.  Forbidding: 
interdlcere.  Refusing:  recflsare,  reptlgnSre,  resistere,  se  tenfire,  se  repri- 
mere,  sibi  temperare,  morSrI.  Beware:  cavSre,  vid6re,  and  a  few  others, 
especially  the  phrase  per  aliquem  stSre  (more  often  w  ith  quGminus). 

2.  Many  verbs  of  Preventing  and  Ref  usmg  also  take  quOminUB  (549),  and  some  also 
the  Infinitive  (423,  2,  N.  2). 

3.  GavSre,  to  beware^  and  praecavSre  belong  to  verbs  of  Hindering  only  so  far  as 
action  is  contemplated.  CavSre,  followed  by  ut,  means  to  be  sure  to ;  by  nB  or  ut 
nB,  to  see  to  it  thcU  not ;  by  nB,  to  take  precautions  against.  When  nB  is  omitted, 
cavB,  cavBtO,  with  the  Subjv,,  form  circumlocutions  for  the  negative  Imperative 
(271,  2).  So  with  vidB  Ut,  uB.  CavBre  also  has  the  Inf.  occasionally  as  a  verb  of 
negative  Will  (423, 2,  n.  2),  beginning  with  Plautus.  In  prose  it  is  cited  only  from 
Cato  (once),  Cicero  (Att.,  iii.  17, 3),  Sallust  {lug.y  64, 2),  and  Pliny  Mai. 

4.  VidB  nB  (nB  nOn),  see  to  it  lest,  is  often  used  as  a  polite  formula  for  dubitO  an 
(457, 2),  /  am  inclined  to  think.  CrBdere  omnia  vidB  nB  nOn  sit  necesse,  c,  Div., 
u.  13,31. 

649.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  may  take  quominuB 
(=  ut  60  minus),  that  thereby  the  less,  with  the  Subjunctive. 

AetSs  nOn  impedit  quBminus  agri  colendl  studia  tenesmus,  C,  Cut.M.j 

17,  60  ;  age  does  not  hinder  our  retaining  interest  in  agriculture.    N5n 

dBterret  sapientem  mors  quOminus  rel  pfLblioae  cOnsulat,  C,  Tusc,  i.  38, 

91;  death  does  not  deter  the  sage  from  consiMing  the  interest  of  the 

S/a^e.     Quid  obstat  gudminus  (Deus)  sit  beS.lu& M!>,yN.  D.,  i.  34, 95 ;  what 
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is  in  the  way  of  God's  being  happy  ?  Caesar  cdg^Gvit  per  AfrSninni 
BtSre  quOmixms  proeliO  dlmicSrStur,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i>  41,  3  ;  Ca£sar  found 
that  it  was  Afra/nius^s  faiUt  that  there  was  no  decisive  fight  (stat,  there 
is  a  stand-still). 

Notes.— 1.  With  impedlre  and  prohibSre  Caesar  never  uses  quOminus ;  Cicero 
rarely.  But  with  other  words  implying  Hindrance  Cicero  uses  quOminos  not  unfre- 
quently.  With  prohibSre  the  r^ular  construction  is  the  Inf.,  but  this  is  rare  with 
impedlre,  qnOminns  being  the  rule.  With  recfLsSre,  the  Inf.  is  rare  (Caes.,  B.  G., 
III.  22, 3)  but  classical,  becoming  more  frequent  from  Livy  on.  The  passive  of  dSter- 
rfire  is  also  construed  with  the  Inf.  occasionally. 

2.  Plautus  does  not  use  qnOminus,  Terence  first,  but  seldom.  It  is  especially 
common  from  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  Terence  the  elements  are  sometimes  separated 
(quO  -minus),  thus  emphasizing  the  relative  character.  But  it  is  not  so  used  in  the 
classical  Latin,  and  in  the  Silver  Age  the  force  of  its  origin  ceases  to  be  felt,  so  that  it  is 
construed  like  quin.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  Plautus  nor  in  Vitruvius  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  book- word. 

3.  The  difference  in  usage  between  quOmillUS  and  quIn  seems  to  be  that  while 
quIn  is  always  used  with  negatives,  quOmixLOS  occurs  sometimes  with  positives,  so  that 
according  to  the  connection  it  is  either  Final  or  Consecutive. 

4.  QnO  sStius  for  quOminus  is  archaic,  but  occurs  twice  in  Cornificius  and 
twice  in  jCicbro  (/«».,  11. 45, 132 ;  57, 170). 

/  .  \  ,' '   - 

III.    Verbs  of  Fearing. 

660.  I.  Verbs  of  Fearing,  and  expressions  that  involve 
Fear,  take  the  Present  and  Perfect,  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive. 

The  Present  Subjunctive  represents  the  Present  and  Future 
Indicative.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  regularly  represents 
the  Perfect  Indicative. 

Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  become  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  after  a  Past  Tense. 

These  constructions  are  survivals  of  the  original  parataxis,  when  nS  and  nt  were 
particles  of  wish.  Thus,  timeO :  nS  veniat,  Icifn  (tfraid;  may  he  not  conie  (i.e.,  lam 
afraid  that  he  wiU)-,  becomes,  when  the  two  clauses  are  combined,  timeO  n6  veniat} 
/  am  afraid  lest  (that)  he  may  {wiU)  come.  Similarly  with  ut,  which  in  this  usage 
was  originally  how.    Hence, 

2.  AVith  verbs  of  Fearing,  ne,  lesty  shows  that  the  nega- 
tive is  wished  and  the  positive  feared ;  ut  (ne  nOn)  shows 
that  the  positive  is  wished  and  the  negative  feared  :  ne  non 
is  used  regularly  after  the  negative,  or  an  interrogative  with 
negative  force. 

Vereor  n6  hostis  veniat,  I  fear  lest  the  enemy  come,  that  he  is  coming, 

that  he  will  come.  {I  wish  he  may  not  corns.) 

Vereor  n6  hostis  vSnerit,  /  fear  lest  the  enemy  have  come,  that  {it  loiU 

turn  out  that)  Ke  Kas  coT(\it« 
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Vereor  vX  amicns  veniati  I  fear  {how  my  friend  can  come)  lest  my  friend 

come  not,  that  he  is  not  coming,  ivill  not 
come,     {I wish  he  may  come.) 

Vereor  ut  amicus  vfinerit,  /  fear  lest  my  friend  have  not  come,  that  he 

has  not  come. 

N5n  vereor  n6  amicus  nOn  veniat,  /  do  not  fear  that  my  friend  is  not 

coming,  will  not  come. 

K5ii  vereor  n6  amicus  nOn  vSnerit,  /  do  not  fear  that  my  friend  has  not 

come. 

Id  pav6s,  n6  dflcSs  tfl  illam,  tfl  autem  ut  dtlcas,  Ter.  ,  And,,  349  ;  that's 
what  you  dread,  you  lest  you  marry  her  (nS  dficam !) ;  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  lest  you  don't  (utinam  dflcam!). 

Vereor  n6  dum  minuere  velim  labOrem  augeam,  C. ,  Leg,,  i.  4, 12 ;  I  fear 
lest,  while  I  wish  to  lessen  the  toil,  I  increase  it  {that  I  am  increasing 
it).  Verfimur  n6  parum  hic  liber  mollis  et  absinthil  multum  habere  vide- 
Stur,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  5;  I  am  afraid  that  this  hook  will  seem  to  have  too 
little  honey  and  (too)  much  wormioood.  Timed  nS  tibl  nihil  praeter  la- 
crimfts  queam  reddere,  C,  Pla/nc.,42, 101;  lam  afraid  that  I  can  give 
you  nothing  in  return  save  tears.  Aurum  Inspicere  volt  nS  subruptum 
siet,  Pl.,  Aul.,  39  ;  he  wishes  to  inspect  the  gold  {for  fear)  lest  it  he 
filched. 

TimeO  ut  sustineSs  (labOrfis),  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  2,  3;  I  fear  that  you  ivill 
not  hold  out  under  your  toils.  Vereor  n6  dum  defendam  meOs,  n5n  parcftQi 
tub,  C,  Att.,  I.  17,  3;  I  fear  lest  in  defendi7ig  my  own  Itnay  not  spare 
thine.  KOn  vereor  n6  tua  virtfLs  opIniOnI  hominum  nOn  resitondeat,  Cf.C, 
Fam.,  II.  5,  2;  I  do  not  fear  that  your  virtue  will  not  answer  to  (come 
up  to)  public  expectation.  Metud  n6  id  cOnsilil  cSperimus  quod  nOn  facile 
ezplicSre  posslmus,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  12;  I  fear  that  we  have  formed  a  plan 
that  we  cannot  readily  explain.  Unum  illud  extimSscSbam  nS  quid  turpius 
&cerem,  vel  dicam,  iam  effiBcissem,  C.  ,Att.,  ix.  7, 1 ;  the  only  thing  I  feared 
was,  lest  I  should  act  disgracefully,  or,  I  should  (rather)  say,  (lest)  1 
hod  already  acted  disgracefully. 

Notes.— 1.  Ut  Beems  to  be  used  only  after  metuO,  paveO,  timeQ,  and  vereor. 
Most  common  is  vereor ;  metuO  is  common  in  early  Latin,  but  is  cited  but  rarely  later 
(Horace,  Cicero)  ;  pave5  has  to  be  supplied  once  with  ut  inTEB.,  And.,  349.  Time5 
ut  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  very  rare. 

2.  NS  nOn  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  but  becomes  more  frequent  from  Cicero  on. 
Ut  nS  is  never  found  for  nS. 

3.  Two  strange  cases  are  cited  where,  instead  of  nS,  ut  seems  to  be  used,  viz.^  IIor., 
8.,  1. 3, 120,  nam  ut  ferulS  caedSs  meritum  mSiOra  subire  verbera,  nOn  vereor, 
and  L.,  xxviii.  23, 12,  nihil  minus,  quam  ut  Sgredl  obsessi  moenibus  auderent, 
timSrI  poterat.  In  the  first  case  the  ut  clause  precedes,  and  the  nOn  vereor  is  used 
by  anacoluthon  ;  in  the  second  the  ut  clause  is  a  circumlocution  for  an  omitted  illud, 
parallel  to  nihil.    This  is  also  helped  by  the  antecedence  of  the  ut  clause. 

4.  When  a  verb  of  Fear  is  a  verb  of  Uncertainty  an  indirect  question  may  follow  : 
vereor qnO modO acceptfixt sltiSi  [C],  ad  Her.^vf.ny^A. 
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6.  (o)  With  the  Inf.  verbs  of  Fear  are  verbs  of  (negative)  Will :  vereor  =  pra6 
timOre  n515. 

Yds  Allobrogum  testimOnils  nOn  credere  timStis  1  r*.,  Font.,  12, 26 ;  are  ye 
(if raid  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  of  the  AUobroges?  Vereor  landSre  praoBentem, 
C,  N.D.,  1. 21, 58  (423,  2).  Nil  xnetnant  itlrfirei  Cat.,  lxiv.  146  ;  they  have  no  fear  to 
take  an  oath. 

Those  constnictions  are  found  at  all  periods ;  chiefly,  however,  in  the  poets  and 
hiter  prose  writers.  Cicero  shows  reserve.  The  usage  of  the  Inf.  as  an  out-and-out 
verbal  snbst.  in  the  Ace.  is  poetical :  neo  morl  per  vim  (=  mortem  violentam) 
metuam,  H.,  o.,  m.,  14, 15. 

(6)  With  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  verbs  of  Fear  are  verbs  of  Thinking  or  of  Perception  : 
vereor  =  cum  tim5re  putO  or  videO. 

Yerebar  nOn  omnSs  caosam  vincere  posse  suam  [Ov.,  Her.,  16, 75].  Teium- 
que  Instare  tremescit,  v.,  .4.,  xii.  916. 

This  construction  is  rare,  but  occurs  at  all  periods  ;  more  often,  however,  it  involves 
tlie  substantives  timor  and  metus,  especially  in  Livy,  who  shows  seven  cases  in 
all. 

CONSECUTIVE    SENTENCES. 

Sentences  of  Tendency  and  Result. 

/661.  I.  Consecutive  Sentences  are  those  sentences  which 
^10 w  the  Consequence  or  Tendency  of  Actions.  In  Latin, 
Result  is  a  mere  inference  from  Tendency,  though  often  an 
irresistible  inference.  In  other  words,  the  Latin  language 
uses  so  as  throughout,  and  not  so  that,  although  ^0  that  is 
often  a  convenient  translation.  The  result  is  only  implied, 
not  stated. 

2.  Consecutive  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Consecutive  Sentences  in  which  the  Tendency  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Particle  :  Pure  Consecutive  Sentences. 

II.  Consecutive  Sentences  in  which  the  Tendency  lies  in 
the  leading  Verb  :  (a)  after  verbs  of  Effecting ;  {b)  after 
negatived  verbs  of  Preventing,  Doubt,  and  Uncertainty  ; 
{(•)  after  words  and  phrases  requiring  expansion. 

I.    Pure  Consecutive  Sentences. 

662.  Pure  Consecutive  Sentences  are  introduced  by 

1.  Tit  (nti),  that,  so  that,  and  other  relative  pronouns  and  . 
adverbs  (631). 

2.  Ut — non,  that,  so  that,  as — not,  continued  by  neqne,  nee 
(543,  4). 

3.  ftuin  =  ut  non,  after  a  negative  «»ew\fc\iefe  Vji^^- 
Correlative  demonstratives  occwt  \eT^  oi\fcXL^^^a.V5fts^^^^»s^ 
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tantopere,  tantd,  tantum,  adeo,  e5,  hue ;  talis,  tantns,  tot,  is, 
eius  modi,  and  others  of  similar  meaning. 

In  yirtUte  mnlti  Bunt  adscensfls,  ut  is  xnSxim6  glOriS  ezcellat,  qui  vir- 
tflte  pltbrimum  praestet,  C,  Plane. ,  25,  60  ;  in  virtus  there  are  many 
degrees^  so  that  he  excels  most  in  glory  who  is  most  advaticed  in  virtue. 
Neqne  mS  ylzisse  paenitet  qnoniam  ita  vixl  ut  nOn  frflstrS  mS  nStum  exls- 
tumem,  C,  Cat,M.,  23,  84  (540).  Tanta  yfs  probitfttis  est,  ut  earn  in 
hoste  etiam  dlligSmus,  C,  Lael,,  9,  29  ;  so  great  is  the  virtue  of  upright- 
7iesSj  that  we  love  it  even  in  an  enemy.  KOn  is  es  at  t6  pudor  umquam  a 
turpitlldine  revocSrit,  C. ,  Cat. ,  i.  9, 23  ;  you  are  not  the  man  for  shame 
ever  to  have  recalled  you  (=  ever  to  have  been  recalled  by  shame)  from 
baseness.  N6m$  adeO  ferns  est  ut  nOn  mit&scere  possit,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  i,  89  ; 
no  one  is  so  savage  that  he  cannot  {be  mode  to)  soften.  Nil  tarn  difficile 
est  quin  quaerendO  inv6stIgSrI  possiet,  Ter.,  ITeaut,,  67s ;  fio>ught  is  so 
hard  but  it  can  (=  that  it  cannot)  be  tracked  out  by  search.  Kumquam 
tarn  male  est  SicuUs  quIn  aliquid  &c6t6  et  commode  dicant,  C,  Verr,,  iv. 
43,  95  ;  the  Sicilians  are  iiever  so  badly  off  as  not  to  "(have)  something 
or  other  clever  and  pat  (to)  say. 

Remarks. — i.  Notice  especially  the  impersonal  tantum  abest,  afait 
(rarely  aberat) — ut — ut.  The  phrase  originates  with  an  abstract  Abl. 
dependent  on  a  personal  absum,  which  abstract  Abl.  is  afterward  ex- 
panded into  a  consecutive  clause  with  ut. 

[AgSsilSus]  tantum  Sfciit  ab  InsolentiS  gldriae  ut  commiserStus  sit  for- 
tflnam  Oraedae,  Nep.,  xvii.  5,  2  ;  Agesilaus  ivas  so  far  from  the  inso- 
lence of  glory  that  he  pitied  the  (mis)fortune  of  Greece.  Tantum  abest 
ab  eO  nt  malum  mors  sit  ut  verear  n6  bomini  sit  nihil  bonum  aliud,  C, 
ThisCf  1.  31,  76  ;  so  far  is  it  from  death  (=  so  far  is  death  from)  being 
an  evil  that  I  fear  ma?i>  has  no  other  blessing.  Tantum  fifidt,  ut  ill5rum 
praesidiO  nostram  fIrmSrfimus  clSssem,  ut  etiam  fi  Ehodils  urbe  probiberen- 
tur  nostn  mllites,  Lentulus  [C,  Fam.y  xii.  15, 2] ;  so  far  were  we  from 
strengthening  our  fleet  by  reinforcements  from  them  that  our  soldiers 
were  actually  kept  away  from  the  city  by  the  Rhodians.  Tantum  abest 
ut  nostra  mlr6mur  ut  Usque  eO  difficil6s  simus  ut  nSbIs  nOn  satisfaciat  ipse 
DSmosthenSs,  C. ,  Or.,  29, 104  ;  so  far  are  we  from  admiring  our  oum  (com- 
positions) that  u)e  are  so  hard  to  please  that  Dem>osthene8  himself  fails  to 
satisfy  us. 

The  personal  construction  is  extremely  rare. 

The  second  ut  may  be  omitted,  and  a  declarative  sentence  follow 
asyndetically  :  Tantum  aberat  ut  b&iOs  (librOs)  scrlberent :  viz  singulis 
?Qnf6c6runt,  C,  Att.^  xiii.  21,  5;  so  far  were  they  from  tvrit  in  g  two  copies 
of  each  book,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  finished  up  one. 

2.  DIgnus,  worthy,  indlgnus,  iimvorthy,  aptus,  idOneus,  ^/,  take  a  con- 
secutive  sentence  with  qui.     Occasionally  in  early,  more  often  in  later 
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Latin,  dlgnus  and  indignus  take  ut.  In  poetry  all  these  words  are 
found  soniotimt^s  witli  llio  Infinitive. 

Qui  modeste  pSret,  videtur  qui  aliquandO  imperet  dlgnus  esse,  C,  Leg., 
III.  2,  5  ;  he  who  obei/s  duly  seems  to  be  worthy  to  conmiand  some  day. 

3.  While  ita  (sic)  is  usually  antecedent  to  a  consecutive  ut,  it 
may  also  be  antecedent  to  a  final  ut  or  n6  when  the  design  or  wish 
intrudes.  Ita  mB  gessi  nfi  tibl  pudon  essem,  L.,  xl.  15, 6  ;  /  behaved  my- 
self so  as  not  to  be  a  disgrace  to  you. 

So  not  unfrequently  when  a  restriction  or  condition  is  intended  : 
Ita  probanda  est  m&nsuSttLdO  ut  adhibeStur  rel  pflblioae  causS  sevSritSs, 
C,  Off.,  I.  25,  88  ;  mildness  is  to  be  approved,  so  that  {prov^ided  that) 
strictness  be  used  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth.  Ita  firul  volunt 
voluptstibus  ut  nulll  propter  eSs  c5nsequantur  dolOrfis,  C,  Fin.,  1.  14,  48  ; 
they  wish  to  enjoy  pleasures  ivithout  having  any  pain  to  ensue  on  ac- 
count  of  them.  [Pythagoras  et  Flats]  mortem  ita  laudant  ut  fugere  vltam 
vetent,  C,  Scaur.,  4,  5;  Pythagoras  and  Plato  so  praise  death,  that  they 
(while  they  praise  death)  forbid  fleeing  from  life.  Ita  ttl  istAeo  tua 
mIscetO  nS  me  admlsceSs,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  783  ;  mix  up  your  mixings  sq  you 
mix  me  not  withal.  Tantum  S  vSllO  [Fomp6I]  prima  aciSs  aberat,  uti  n6 
tSlO  adici  posset,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  55. 

Ut  alone  may  also  be  used  thus  :  B6x  esse  nOlim  ut  esse  crfLdSlis  velim, 
Syr.,  577  ;  king  I  would  not  be,  if  I  must  school  myself  to  cruelty. 

4.  Ut  n5n  is  often  =  without,  and  the  English  verbal  in  -ing : 
(OctSvianus)  numquam  flliOs  suds  populO  commendavit  ut  nOn  adiceret :  si 

merebuntur,  Suet.,  Aug.,  56;  Octavianus  (Augustus)  never  recommended 
his  sons  to  the  people  in  such  a  ivay  as  not  to  add  (=  toithout  adding)  : 
if  they  are  worthy.  Qui  n6  malum  habeat  abstinet  s6  ab  initlriS  certS 
mSlet  ezlstimarl  bonus  vir  ut  nOn  sit  quam  esse  ut  nOn  putStur,  C,  Fi7i.,  11. 
22,  71  ;  he  who,  to  avoid  misfortune,  abstaitis  from  injury,  will  certainly 
prefer  being  thought  a  good  man  without  being  such,  to  being  (a  good 
man)  without  being  believed  (to  be  such). 

II.    Complementary  Consecutive  Sentences. 

A.    Verbs  of  Effecting. 

653.  Verbs  of  Effecting  belong  partly  to  the  Consecutive, 
partly  to  the  Final  Sentence.  The  negative  is  non  or  ne ;  the 
sequence,  final  or  consecutive. 

Such  verbs  are  : 

r.  Verbs  of  Causation  :  facere,  efficere,  perficere,  /  make, 
effect,  achieve  ;  asseqnl,  conseqnl,  I  aftai7i,  accomplish,  and 
many  others  (soriuonco,  final). 

The  following  are  cited  as  more  or  less  coii\tcvow\\\Q»\'C«sj^  \'^x&Jal8»^ 
23 
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impetrSre,  valfire,  committere,  tenSre,  adipXscI,  praestare,  ferre  (in  phrases 
cdnsuettidO,  nattlra,  fortfina  fert),  adferre,  adiuvSre,  exp&gnare,  extorquSre, 
ezprimere,  and  a  few  others. 

Efficiam  ut  intellegStis,  C,  Cluent.,  3,  7;  /  will  cause  you  to  under- 
stand. Sed  perfice,  ut  Grassus  haec  quae  coartSvit  nObIs  explicet,  C,  Or., 
I.  35, 163  ;  hut  bring  it  about  that  Crassus  (make  Crassus)  unfold  to  us 
what  he  has  condensed,  KOn  oommittam  ut  causam  aliquam  tibi  recusandf 
dem,  C,  Or.f  11.  57,  333;  /  shall  not  make  the  blunder  of  giving  you  an 
excuse  for  refusing. 

Negatives : 

B6rum  obscflritas  ndn  verbdrum  facit  ut  ndn  intellegStur  5rati0,  C,  Fin,, 
IT.  5,  15  ;  it  is  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  not  of  the  words,  that 
causes  the  language  not  to  be  understood.  Potestis  efficere  ut  male  moriar, 
ut  n5n  moriar  nOn  potestis,  Plin.,  Ep.^  iii.  16, 11 ;  you  may  make  me  die 
a  hard  deaths  keep  me  from  dyifig  you  cannot.  Efficiam  posthac  n6 
quemquam  v3ce  lacessSs,  V.,  Ec,  3,  51;  /  will  bring  it  about  that  you 
challenge  no  one  hereafter  in  song. 

Facere  ut  is  often  little  more  than  a  periphrasis  ;  especially  in  the 
forms  fac  ut  and  fax5,  faxit  (both  peculiar  to  Comedy). 

FortHna  vestra  fadt  ut  Irae  meae  temperem,  L.,  xxxvi.  35,  3;  your  for- 
tune causes  that  I  (makes  me)  restrain  my  anger  (put  metes  to  my  anger), 
Invltus  (325,  b.  6)  faclG  ut  recorder  ruInSs  rel  pflblicae,  C,  Vat.,  9,  21 ;  (it 
is)  against  myunll  that  I  (am  doing  so  as  to)  recall  the  ruined  condition 
of  the  commonwealth. 

2.  Verbs  of  Compelling  and  Permitting  (sequence,  final)  : 

COgere,  adigere,  impellere,  dUcere,  with  its  compounds,  mov6re,  oom- 
mov6re,  to  which  must  be  added  exOrSre,  to  force  by  pleading.  Permit- 
tere,  sinere,  cono6dere,  dare,  (nOn)  pati,  and  less  often  larglrl,  tribuere, 
ferre. 

Tenemus  memoria  Gatulum  esse  coSctum  ut  vltSsS  ipse  prIvSret,  C,  Or., 
III.  3,  9  ;  we  rememOer  that  Catulus  teas  forced  to  take  his  oum  life, 
lUud  nSttbra  nOn  patitur,  ut  aliOrum  spolils  nostrSs  cdpiSs  augeSmus,  C, 
Off.,  u\.  5,  22;  nature  does  not  allow  us  to  increase  our  wealth  by  the 
spoils  of  others.  Collfigam  perpulerat  nS  contrS  rem  pUblicam  sentlret,  S. , 
C. ,  26,  4 ;  he  had  prevailed  upon  his  colleague,  not  to  take  sides  against 
the  commonwealth. 

Note.— CSgere  has  usually  the  Inf.  (423, 2,  n.  2),  also  sinere  (423,  n.  6)  patl.  On 
permittere,  see  532,  n.  1.  COgere  in  the  sense  conclude  is  a  verb  of  Saying  (546,  r.  i). 
Facere  and  efficere,  in  tlie  sense  cause,  are  very  rarely  used  with  the  Infinitive.  Com- 
pare c,  Br.,  38, 142,  (SctiO)  tSl6s  GrStOrSs  vidSrl  facit,  quftlSs  ipel  sS  vidSrl 
VOlunt.    This  becomes  more  common  in  very  late  Latin. 

J.  Passive    verbs   of    Causation,   awd   Warn  equivalents. 
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namely,  many  Impersonal  Verbs  of  Happening  and  Follow- 
ing, of  Accident  and  Consequent  (sequence,  consecutive). 

Such  verbs  are  cOnficI,  effici,  fit,  accidit,  contingit,  obtingit,  Svenit,  it 
happens,  flsfl  venit,  it  occurs,  seqnitur,  it  follows,  and  many  others.  So 
also  est,  it  is  the  case.    For  the  sequence,  see  also  513,  e.  2. 

Ex  quo  efficitur,  nOn  nt  volnptSs  n6  (the  design  of  the  arguer)  sit  vo- 
luptSs,  sed  ut  voluptSs  nOn  (the  result  of  the  argument)  sit  sommum  bo- 
num,  C,  Fifi.j  11.  8,  24;  from  which  it  results,  fiot  that  pleasure  is  not 
pleasure,  hut  that  pleasure  is  not  the  supreme  good.  Potest  fieri  ut  fallar, 
C,  Fam.,  XIII.  73,  2  ;  (it)  may  be  (that)  I  am  mistaken.  Potest  fieri  ut 
is  unde  tfi  audlsse  dlds  Irfttus  dizerit,  C,  Or.,  11.  70,  285;  (it)  may  he  (that) 
he  from  whom  you  say  you  heard  {it)  said  it  in  anger,  Persaepe  Svenit 
ut  fltilitSs  cum  honestSte  certet,  C,  Part. Or.,  25,89;  it  very  often  (so) 
happens  that  profit  is  at  variance  with  honor. 

Note.— Noteworthy  is  the  early  Latin  use  of  (fieri)  potis  Ut  nS,  as  in  fieri  potis 
est  ut  n6  quS  exeat,  Tbr.,  Ad.,  626. 

4.  Very  many  impersonal  verbs  and  combinations  of  neuter 
adjectives  with  est,  after  the  analogy  of  the  impersonals  just 
mentioned  (sequence,  consecutive). 

Such  are :  additur,  aocSdit,  it  is  added ;  restat,  reliquom  est,  it  remains  ; 
appSret,  it  is  plain.  Enumerations,  as,  proximum,  tertium,  extrSmum 
est;  inOsitStum,  rSrum  est,  it  rarely  happens  that;  novom,  singulSre, 
mirum,  inaudltum,  verum,  falsum,  (nOn)  vfirisimile,  cOnsequSns,  etc.  Also 
rarely,  interest,  necesse  est,  necessSrium  est,  and  ttie  like. 

Ad  AppI  Claudl  senectfltem  aoc6d6bat  etiam  ut  oaecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M., 
6,  16;  to  the  old  age  of  Appius  Claudius  was  further  added  his  being 
blind.  EI  ne^integrum  quidem  erat  ut  ad  iflstitiam  remigrfiret,  C,  Tusc, 
V.  21,  62  ;  for  him  it  ivas  not  even  an  open  question  to  go  back  to 
justice.  BSrum  (=  r&rO  accidit)  ut  sit  idOneus  suae  rel  quisque  dfiffinsor. 
Quint.,  iv.  i,  46;  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  defender  of  his  own 
case. 

Remarks. — i.  Kecesse  est,  it  is  necessary,  generally,  and  oportet,  it 
behooves,  always  omit  ut : 

[Leuctrica  ptLgna]  immortfilis  sit  necesse  est,  Nep.  ,  xv.  10,  2  ;  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  must  needs  be  immortal.  Sed  nOn  effugies;  mScum  moriSris 
oportet,  Prop.,  11.  8,  25  ;  but  you  shall  not  escape;  you  must  die  with 
me. 

2.  The  noutor  adjectives  are  rarely  used  with  ut  until  the  post-classi- 
cal period  and  aro  far  more  commonly  construed  with  tlie  Infinitive. 

3.  Very  common  is  the  periphrasis  fore  (fatarum)  ut,  which  give9.1\NA 
common  form  of  the  Fut.  InfiniUve,    §>efe*i^, 
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B.    Verbs  of  Hindering, 

654.  ftuin  is  used  like  qudminns,  with  Verbs  of  Preventing. 
Eef using,  etc,  but  only  when  they  are  negatived  or  ques- 
tioned. 

Notes.— 1.  Quin  is  compounded  of  qui— an  interrogative-relative  Ablative  or 
Locative— and  n6  (nOn).  Its  first  use  is  interrogative  :  "  why  not  "  in  an  indignant 
question  ;  almost  equivalent  to  an  indignant  Imperative,  with  which,  through  the  fad- 
ing out  of  its  composition,  it  is  occasionally  connected,  especiaJly  in  early  and  later 
Latin,  rarely  in  Cicero  (269). 

2.  An  indignant  question  {How  not?  Why  not?)  objects  to  opposition,  and  is  there- 
fore naturally  construed  with  the  negative  of  a  verb  of  Hindering.  Hence  quln,  as  an 
interrogative  {How  not  f\  takes  the  sequence  of  the  Interrogative  Sentence.  But  this 
shows  itself  only  after  words  of  doubt ;  after  verbs  of  Preventing  the  sequence  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Final  Sentence,  and  after  other  negative  sentences  the  sequence  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Consecutive  Sentence. 

3.  By  its  combination  with  verbs  of  Preventing,  quln  came  to  be  felt  as  a  consecu- 
tive particle  =  ut  nOn,  and  was  then  used  in  other  consecutive  connections  for 
ut  ii5n. 

666.  ftuin  is  used  when  Verbs  and  Phrases  of  Preventing, 
Omitting,  Kefraining,  Kefusing,  and  Delaying,  Doubt;  and 
Uncertainty,  are  negatived  or  questioned. 

1.  Verb^of  Preventing  and  the  like  (sequence  of  the 
Final  Sentence). 

Viz  nunc  obsistitur  tills  quln  lament  mundum,  Ov.,  J/.,  i.  58  ;  they 
are  uqw  hardly  to  he  kept  {that  they  should  not  rend)  from  rending 
the  universe.  Antiochus  n5n  se  tenuit  quln  contrS  suum  doctOrem  librum 
ederet,  C,  Ac,  n.  4,  12;  Antiochus  did  rtot  refrain  from  publishing  a 
book  against  his  teacher.  Vix  reprimor  quln  te  manfire  iubeam,  Pl., 
M.G.y  1368;  I  am  scarcely  kept  back  {keep  myself  back)  from  bidding 
you  remain.  Neque  ni6  lUppiter  [proMbSbit]  quln  sic  faciam  uti  cOn- 
stitul,  Pl.,  A'^n.,  105 1 ;  nor  will  Jupiter  prevent  me  from  doing  just  as 
I  determined  to  do. 

Remark. — The  list  of  verbs  is  given  in  548,  n.  1. 

2.  Verbs  of  Doubt  and  Uncertainty  (sequence  of  the 
Interrogative  Sentence). 

NOn  dubium  est  qnln  nzOrem  n51it  fUius,  Ter.,  And.,  172  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  (ray)  son  does  not  wafit  a  wife.  Quis  dubitet  (=  nSmS  dnbi- 
tet)  quln  in  virtGte  divitiae  sinti  C,  Pamr/.,  vi.  2, 48  (259).  N6n 
dnbitSrI  debet  quln  fuerint  ante  HomSrum  pofitae,  C,  Br.,  18,  71 ;  it  is  not 
/(0  de  doubted  that  there  ire  re  poets  before  Homer.  Nunc  mihl  nOn  est 
dubium  quln  Fentflrae  nOn  sint  (legiOute))  C,  Fam.,  u.  17,  5  (515). 
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Occasionally  verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  found  with  the  same 
construction,  because  they  are  near  equivalents. 

NegSrI  nOn  potest  qnln  rfictius  sit  etiam  ad  pSc&tOs  barbarOs  exercitnm 
mittii  C/.  L.,  XL.  36,  2;  it  cannot  be  denied  (doubted)  that  it  is  better  for 
an  army  to  be  sent  to  the  barbarians  eve^i  though  they  be  quiet.  NOn 
abest  BfLspIdO  (LltotSs  [700]  for  dubitSrI  nOn  potest)  qoln  (Orgetorix)  ipse 
sibi  mortem  oQnscIverit,  Caes.,  j?.^'.,  i.  4,  4;  there  is  no  lack  of  groutid 
to  suspect  (=  there  is  no  doubt  that)  Orgetorix  killed  himself. 

Remarks. — i.  The  principal  gain  of  the  interrogative  sequence  is 
that  the  Periphrastic  Fut.  may  be  employed  (of  which,  however,  the 
first  example  is  cited  from  Cicero),  but  according  to  515,  r.  3,  nOn 
dubitS  quin  may  have  the  simple  Subjv.  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

N5n  dubit&re  qoln  dS  omnibus  obsidibus  supplicium  stUnat  (Ariovistns), 
Caes.,  B. O.y  i.  31,10  ;  '^he  did  not  doubt  that  Ariovistus  would  put  all 
the  hostages  to  death."    Compare  Cat.,  cviii.  3. 

So  when  there  is  an  original  Subjv.  notion  : 

NOn  dubitO  qoln  ad  t6  statim  veniam,  C.,^/^,  viii.  iib,  3:  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  ought  to  come  to  you  forthwith,    (Veniam  1  Shall  I  come  f) 

2.  Of  course  dubitO  and  ndn  dnbitO  may  have  the  ordinary  interroga- 
tive constructions  (467).     On  dnbitO  an,  see  457,  2. 

3.  NOn  dnbitO,  with  the  Inf.,  usually  means  /  do  not  hesitate  to: 
NOn  dubitem  dicere  omnOs  sapientOs  semper  esse  beStOs,  C,  Fin.,  v.  32, 

95 ;  1  should  7iot  hesitate  to  say  that  all  wise  men  are  always  happy. 
Et  dnbitSmus  adhflc  yirtfltem  eztendere  factis  1  V.,  ^.,  vi.  806;  and  do  we 
still  hesilate  to  spi'ead  our  (fame  for)  valor  by  our  deeds  f  Compare 
vereor,  timeO,  I  fear,  hesitate  to  (550,  2,  n.  5). 

So  occasionally  nOn  dnbitO  qnln.    See  r.  r. 

(BOmSnl)  arbitrabantnr  nOn  dubitStflmm  fortem  vimm  qnln  cederet  ae- 
qnO  animO  lOgibus,  C. ,  Mil. ,  23,  63 ;  the  Romans  thought  that  a  brave 
man  would  not  hesitate  to  yield  mth  equanimity  to  the  laws. 

Note.— NOn  dnbitO  with  the  Inf.  for  nOn  dnbitO  qnln  occurs  chiefly  in  Nepos, 
LivY,  and  later  writers. 

Snnt  mnltl  qui  qnae  tnrpia  esse  dnbitSre  nOn  possnnt  fltilitStis  speciO 
ducti  probent,  Quint.,  m.  8,3;  there  are  inany  who^led  on  by  the  appearance  oj 
profile  approve  what  they  cannot  doubt  to  be  base. 

666.  ftuin,  equivalent  to  ut  non,  may  be  used  after  any 
negative  sentence  (sequence  of  the  Consecutive  Sentence). 
Here  it  may  often  be  translated  ^^  without. '^ 

Nil  tam  difficile  est  qnln  qnaerendO  invOstlgSrI  possiet,  Ter.,  Heaut.y 
675  (552).  NlUlum  adhtLc  intermlsl  diem  qnln  aliqnid  ad  tO  UtterSrmn 
darem,  C. ,  Att. ,  vii.  15,  1 ;  /  have  thus  far  not  allowed  a  day  to  pass  but 
I  dropped  you  {without  dropping  you)  something  of  a  letter  (a  line  Of 
two). 
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Note  the  combination  (facere)  n5n  possum  quin,  I  cannot  hut,  and 
similar- combinations  ;  n5n  possum  nOn  with  Inf.  is  also  classical. 

Facere  nOn possum  quIn  cottldie  ad  tS  mittam  (UtterSs),  C,  Ait,,  xii.  27, 
2;  I  cannot  do  without  (I  cannot  help)  sending  a  letter  to  you  daily. 
Ndn  possum  quIn  exclSmem,  Pl.,  Trin.,  705;  I  cannot  hut  {I  must)  cry 
out.  (NallO  modO  facere  possum  ut  nOn  sim  populSris,  C,  Agr.,  11. 3,  7 
(reading  doubtful) ;  /  cannot  help  heing  a  mail  of  the  people.) 

Nihil  abest  quIn  sim  miserrimus,  Q.^Att.^iii.  15, 3;  there  is  nothing 
wanting  that  I  should  he  (=  to  make  me)  perfectly  miserable.  Fieri 
nOllO  mods  poterat  quIn  CleomenI  parcerStur,  C,  Verr.,  v.  40,  104;  it  could 
in  nowise  happen  hut  that  Gleomenes  should  he  spared  (=  Cleomenes 
had  to  he  spared).  Faulum  Sfait  quIn  (Fabius)  Varum  interficeret,  Caes., 
B.C.f  II.  35,  2;  there  was  little  lacking  but  Fabius  (had)  killed  Varus 
(=  Fabius  came  near  killing  Varus). 

Explanatory  Ut. 

567.  A  Consecutive  Sentence  with  ut  is  often  used  to  give 
the  contents  or  character  of  a  preceding  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, or  pronoun. 

Est  mOs  hominum  ut  nOlint  eundem  plflribus  rebus  ezcellere,  C,  Br., 
21,  84  (546,  R.  i).  An quoiquamst flsus homini sfi ut  cruciet  1  Teh.,  Ileaut., 
81  (406,  N.  5).  Est  miserOrum  ut  malevolentSs  sint  atque  invideant  bonis, 
Pl.,  Capt.,  583;  the  wretched  have  a  way  of  being  ill-natured  and  envy- 
ing the  well-to-do.  Nee  meum  ad  t6  ut  mittam  grStils,  Pl.,  Asin.,  190  ; 
nor  is  it  my  style  to  let  her  go  to  you  as  a  gracious  gift.  Id  est  proprium 
olvitStis  ut  sit  libera,  C,  Off.,  11.  22,  78  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a 
state,  to  he  free.  Illud  ipsum  habet  cQnsul  ut  el  reliqui  magistrStUs  pareant, 
C,  Leg.,  in.  7,  16  ;  the  consul  has  this  very  prerogative,  that  the  other 
magistrates  be  obedient  unto  him.  T9tum  in  eO  est,  ut  tibi  imperSs,  C, 
Tusc.f  II.  22,  53  ;  all  depends  upon  this  (one  thing),  your  self-commayid. 

Remark. — These  are  principally  mOs,  c5nsu6ttLdO,  habit,  wont;  opus, 
flsus,  need  ;  many  substantives  of  opinion  and  perception,  as  opinio,  sen- 
tentia,  cQgitStiG,  m6ns,  sapientia,  scientia,  cOgnitiO ;  nStflra,  genus,  status, 
and  others,  usually  with  a  demonstrative  attached ;  adjectives  indi- 
cating possession  :  meum,  tuom,  suom  (all  mainly  ante-class.^,  proprium, 
commfine,  praecipuum  (LivY),  and  predicate  Genitives  with  esse :  id,  bOc, 
illud,  etc.     These  should  be  distinguished  from  final  usages. 

Notes.— 1.  Tendency  and  Character  lend  themselves  readily  to  circumlocution,  and 
nt  with  Subjv.  becomes  a  manner  of  equivalent  to  the  Inf.,  which,  however,  is  by  far 
the  more  common  construction. 

2.  To  the  same  principle  is  to  be  referred  the  use  of  ut  after  mSior  (mag^s)  quam, 
adn  aliter  quam  (fr'/fhouf),  first  in  Ltvy  ;  after  nisi  (591, 6,  b.  3).    See  298. 

Fraeceptnm mSiua  erat  quam  at  ab  bomine  vidSrStur,  c,  Fin.,  v.  x6, 44  (503). 
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Exclamatory  Questions. 

568.  Ut  with  the  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Exclamatory 
Questions,  usually  with  the  insertion  of  -ne. 

Egone  ut  t6  interpellem  1  C,  Tusc,  ii.  i8,  42  ;  /  interrupt  you  f  Ttl 
ut  umquam  t6  corrigSs  ?  C,  Cat,,  i.  9,  22;  you — ewr  reform  yourself  f 
Dl  mSgnl,  ut  qui  clvem  BOmSnum  oocXdisset,  impQnitfitein  acciperet,  Sen., 
Ben.,  V.  16,  3  ;  Great  Oods  !  that  one  who  had  slain  a  Roman  citizen^ 
shoidd  escape  unpunished  ! 

Note.— The  expression  is  closely  parallel  with  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive.  The  one 
objects  to  the  idea ;  the  other,  to  any  state  of  things  that  could  produce  the  result 
In  neither  case  is  there  any  definite  or  conscioos  ellipsis.  Compare  Tbb.,  Hec.,  589, 
with  613. 

TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

669.  The  action  of  the  Temporal  or  Dependent  clause  may 
stand  to  the  action  of  the  Principal  clause  in  one  of  three 
relations  : 

1.  It  may  be  antecedent. 

Conjunctions  :  Fostquam  (PosteS  quam,  not  ante-class.),  after  that, 
after ;  ut,  as ;  ubi,  when  (literally,  where) ;  simulic,  a^  soon  as  ;  ut  pri- 
xnum,  cum  primum,  the  first  moment  that. 

II.  It  may  be  contemporaneous. 

Conjunctions  :  Bum,  dOnec,  while,  wntil ;  quoad,  up  to  (the  time)  thai; 
quamdifi,  as  long  as  ;  cum,  ivhen. 

III.  It  may  be  subsequent. 

Conjunctions  :  Antequam,  priusquam,  before  that,  before, 
A  special  chapter  is  required  by 

IV.  Cum  (quom),  when, 

MOODS  IN  TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

660.  I.  The  mood  of  Temporal  clauses  is  regularly  the 
Indicative. 

2.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  only  : 

(i)  In  Oratio  Obllqua  (508),  Total  or  Partial.  So  also  in 
the  IdealSecond  Person. 

(2)  W^en  the  laea  of  Design  or  Condition  is  introduced* 
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I.    ANTECEDENT    ACTION. 

661.  In  historical  narrative.  Temporal  Clauses  with  post- 
qnam  (posteaquam),  nbi,  ut,  siinnl^,  ut  primnm,  and  cum 
primum  commonly  take  the  Historical  Perfect  or  the  Histor- 
ical Present  Indicative. 

The  English  translation  is  not  unfrequently  the  Pluperfect. 

Fostqnam  Caesar  pervSnit,  obsidSs  popSscit,  Caes.,  B,0.,  i.  27,  3  ;  after 
Caesar  arrived^  he  demanded  hostages.  Quae  ubi  ntLntiantur  BOmam, 
senStuB  extemplO  dictStOrem  dicl  iflssit,  L.,  iv.  56,  8  ;  when  these  tidings 
were  carried  to  Rome^  the  senate  forthivith  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Fompeius  ut  equitStnm  suam  pulsum  vidit,  acie  excfissit,  Caes., 
B.  C. ,  III.  94,  5  :  as  Pompey  saw  his  cavalry  beaten,  he  left  the  line  of 
battle.  (Felopidas)  nOn  dnbitSvit,  simnl  Sc  cGnspezit  hostenii  cOnfllgere 
(555,  2,  R.  3),  Nep.,  XVI.  5,  3  ;  as  soon  Cbs  he  (had)  caught  sight  of  the 
enemy t  Pelopidas  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  {him). 

Subjunctive  in  6rati5  Obliqna. 

Ariovistum,  ut  semel  OallOrum  cOpiSs  vicerit  (5.  B.  vioit),  superbe  iin- 
perSre,  Caes.,  B.  O.,  i,  31, 12  ;  "  that  Ariovistus,  as  soon  as  he  had  once 
beaten  the  forces  of  the  Gauls,  exercised  his  rule  arrogantly." 

662.  The  Imperfect  is  used  to  express  an  action  continued 
into  the  time  of  the  principal  clause  (overlapping). 

The  translation  often  indicates  the  spectator  (333,  n.  1). 

Tfl  postquam  qui  tibi  erant  amici  nOn  poterant  vincere,  ut  amlol  tibi 
essent  qui  vincSbant  eff^stl,  C,  Quinct.,  22,  70  ;  after  (you  soajo)  that 
those  tvho  were  friendly  to  you  could  not  be  victorious  you  ma7iaged 
that  those  should  be  friendly  to  you  who  were  going  to  be  victorious. 
Ubi  nfimS  obvius  Ibat,  ad  castra  hostiuni  tendunt,  L.,  ix  45, 14 ;  when 
(they  saw  that)  wo  one  was  coming  to  meet  them,  they  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

Subjunctive  in  6rati5  Obliqna. 

ScrlpflistI  (eum)  posteSquam  nO^  audfiret  (6.  B.  nOn  audsbat)  reprehendere, 
laudftre  coepisse,  Q.,  Att.^i.  iy/4: ;  you  wrote  that,  after  he  could  7wt  get 
up  the  courage  to  blame,  he  begem  to  praise. 

663.  I.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  to  express  an  action  com- 
pleted before  the  time  of  the  principal  clause ;  often  of  the 
Resulting  Condition. 

Alblnus  postquam  decrSverat  nOn  9gredl  prOvinciS,  mllitSB  statlvls  castrls 
Asbffbat,  S.,  lug.j  44,  4  ;  after  Albitms  had  fully  determined\Lot  to  depart 
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I      ,  from  the  province,  he  kept  his  soldiers  m  cantomnents.     PosteSqnain 
^,   J    multitfldinem  coliegerat  emblematnm,  Instituit  officlnam,  C,  Verr.y  iv.  24, 
54  ;  after  he  had  got  together  a  great  number  of  figures,  he  set  up  shop. 


2.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  with  postquam  when  a  definite 
interval  is  mentioned.  Rarely  also  the  Historical  Perfect 
(Aorist). 

Post  and  quam  are  often  separated.  With  an  Ablative  of  Measure, 
post  may  be  omitted ;  with  a  relative  both  post  (ante)  and  quam  (403,  n.4,£Q. 

(Aristldes)  d6c68sit  fer6  post  annum  qnSrtnm  qnam  Themistoclfis  Athenls 
erat  expulsns,  Nep.,  hi.  3,  3  ;  Aristides  died  about  four  years  after 
Themistocles  had  been  (was)  banished  from  Athens.  Post  diem  tertinm 
gesta  r6s  est  qnam  dixerat,  C,  Mil.,  16,  44;  the  matter  was  accomplished 
three  days  after  he  had  said  it  would  be.  [Hamilcar]  nOnO  annO  postquam 
in  Hispaniam  v6nerat  occlsus  est,  Nep.,  xxii.  4,  2  ;  Hamilcar  was  killed 
nine  years  after  he  came  to  Spain.  (Aristld6s)  seztO  fer6  annO  quam  erat 
ezpulsus  in  patriam  restitutus  est,  Nep.,  hi.  i,  5  ;  Aristides  was  restored 
to  his  country  about  six  years  after  he  was  exiled.  TiiduO  fer6  postquam 
Hannibal  S  rIpS  BhodanI  mOvit,  ad  castra  hostium  vSnerat,  L.,  xxi.  32, 1 ; 
{within)  about  three  days  after  Hannibal  moved  from  the  ba/nks  of  the 
Rhone  he  had  corne  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Scrlptum  S  PosIdOniO  est  tiig^ntS  annis  vixisse  Panaetium  poste^WBi  ^> 
librSs  [de  officiis]  edidisset,  C,  Off.,  in.  2,  8;  it  is  recorded  by  Po»ido7iius  ■' 
that  Panaetius  lived  thirty  years  after  he  put  forth  his  books  on  Duties, 

The  attraction  is  sometimes  neglected. 

Notes.— 1.  The  most  common  of  these  conjunctions  is  postquam,  but  the  others 
also  occur  at  all  periods.  Simul  (atque)  is  rare  in  early  Latin.  In  the  following  notes 
the  usage  in  Iterative  action  is  excluded. 

2.  The  Impf.  with  postquam  is  cited  bat  once  from  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Moat.,  640),  it 
becomes  more  common  in  Cicero,  but  is  distinctive  of  Livy,  who  shows  nearly  one 
hundred  examples.  The  Impf.  with  ubl  is  cited  once  in  early  Latin  (Ter.,  Eun.,  405), 
where,  however,  it  is  Iterative,  not  at  all  from  Cicero,  once  from  Caesar,  after  which 
it  is  found  more  frequently,  but  never  becomes  common.  The  Impf.  with  ut  is  found 
first  in  Cicero,  never  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  Vergil,  but  not  uncommonly  in  Livy  ; 
only  once  in  Tacitus  {H.,  hi.  31),  where  it  is  Iterative.  The  Impf.  with  simul  (atque) 
is  not  cited  from  Cicero  and  Caesar,  but  appears  once  in  Sallust,  where  it  is 
Iterative  ;  it  is  very  rare. 

3.  The  Plupf.  with  postquam  is  not  cited  from  Plautus  or  Horace,  and  bat  once 
from  Terence  {Afid.  177) ;  CxCERo  ases  it  but  rarely,  Caesar  but  once  (fi.  C7.,  m.  58, 
5) ;  Livy  uses  it  often,  and  Tacitus  is  fond  of  it.  The  Plupf.  with  ubi  is  found  once 
ill  Plautus,  twice  each  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  then  more  frequently.  The  Plupf. 
with  ut  (primum)  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  perhaps  but  once  in  Caesar  {B.  (7.,  iii.  63, 6), 
more  often  later.  The  Plupf.  with  simul  (atque)  is  cited  once  from  Cicero,  not  at  all 
from  Caesar,  and  rarely  later. 

4.  Some  dozen  cases  are  cited,  principally  from  C\cstt^^^  vA  \)aft  "^xsXiY* . ''^^^iia.  -'^CT^c 
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quam  not  in  0.0.  Most  of  these  are  disputed.  If  the  Subjv.  is  to  remain  in  these 
passages  it  is  to  be  explained  as  dae  either  to  Partial  Obliquity  or  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
Oum  Subjv.  into  other  temporal  constructions.    The  Subjv.  appears  in  late  Latin. 

5.  The  Subjv.  with  ubi  occurs  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  but  only  once  in  Cicbro, 
not  unf  requently  in  Liv y  and  Tacitus.  This  Is  usually  explained  as  either  the  Iterative 
or  Potential  Subjunctive.  The  Subjv.  with  ut  is  post-classical,  and  the  Subjv.  with 
flimul  does  not  occur. 

664.  Postqnam  and  the  like,  with  the  Present  and  Perfect 
Indicative,  assume  a  causative  signification  (compare  quo- 
niam,  nozv  that  =  since). 

[Ctbria]  minor  mihl  videtur  postefiquam  est  mfiior,  ('.,  Fin.,  v.  i,  2  ;  the 
senate-house  seems  to  me  smaller  now  that  it  is  (really)  greater.  TremO 
horreOqne  postquam  aspezi  banc,  Ter.,  Eun.,  84  ;  /  quiver  and  shiver 
since  I  have  seen  her. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  temporal  conjunctions,  especially  postquam  in  the  I'rescnt 
Sphere,  is  much  more  common  in  early  Latin  than  later.  TH)!  and  ut  occur  at  all  i)eri- 
ods,  but  rarely  ;  ubi  has  almost  the  same  force  as  8l ;  ut  means  ex  quO)  since.  Simul 
is  rare,  and  found  first  in  Lucretius. 

2.  Ctim,  also,  has  sometimes  the  causal  signification. 

GhrStulor  tibi  cum  tantum  vales,  C,  J^am.,  ix.  14, 3  ;  /  wish  you  joy  naw  that 
you  have  so  mttch  ir^uence. 

666.  XTbi  and  simul  are  occasionally  found  with  the  Future 
and  Future  Perfect ;  not  so  postquam  and  ut. 

TTbl  me  aspiciet  ad  carnuficem  rapiet  continuO,  Pl.,  B.,  689  ;  as  soon 
as  he  shall  catch  {catches)  sight  of  me  lie  vnll  hurry  me  at  once  to  the 
ham,gman.  Id  tibi  quidem  berde  flet,  Dfimaenetum  simul&c  cOnspexerO, 
Pl.,  -A«m.,477;  that  indeed  shall  certainly  be  your  fate^  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  espied  Demasnetus. 

Note.— When  thus  used  nbi  and  simul  approach  almost  the  meaning  of  cum  (580). 
So  also  quandO ;  see  680,  n.  3.  These  uses  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Itera- 
tive Action. 

Iterative  Action. 

666.  Rule  I. — When  two  actions  are  repeated  contempo- 
raneously, both  are  put  in  tenses  of  continuance. 

Humilfis  labOrant  ubi  potentfis  dissident,'  Phaed.,  i.  30,  1  ;  the  lowly 
sniffer:  when  the  powerful  disagree.  Populns  m6  sibilat ;  at  mibi  plaudO 
ipse  domi  simul  Sc  nummOs  contemplor  in  aroS,  H.,  iS.,  i.  i,  60  ;  the  people 
hiss  me  ;  hut  I  clap  myself  at  home  as  soon  as  I  gloat  o'er  my  cash  in 
the  strong  box.  Ubi  firftmentO  opus  erat,  cohortfis  praesidium  agitsbant, 
S.,  luff.,  sSf  ^  t  when  there  was  need  of  com^  the  cohorts  would  serve  as 
an  escort.  '" 
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The  Subjunctive  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

Bonus  segnior  fit  ubi  neglegas,  S.,  Tug.j  31,  28  ;  a  good  man  becomes 
more  spiritless  when  you  7ieglect  him. 

567.  Rule  II. — When  one  action  is  repeated  before  an- 
other, the  antecedent  action  is  put  in  the  Perfect,  Phiper- 
fect,  or  Future  Perfect ;  the  subsequent  action  in  the  Pres- 
ent, Imperfect,  or  Future,  according  to  the  relation. 

Bt^"  As  this  use  runs  through  all  sentences  involving  antecedent 
action,  all  the  classes  are  represented  in  the  following  examples. 

Observe  the  greater  exactness  of  the  Latin  expression.  Compare 
244,  R.  2. 

Quotiens  cecidit,      surgit,      As  often  as  he  falls  J  he  rises. 
Quotiens  cedder^t,  snrgAat,  As  often  as  he  fell ^  lie  rose.'' 
Quotiens  cecider^t,  target,      As  often  as  he  falls,  he  will  rise. 

Slmtil  InflSvit  tiblcen  S  perltO  carmen  fignOscitnr,  C.  .4^*.,  11.  27,  86;  as 
soon  as  the  flnter  blows,  the  song  is  recognized  by  the  connoisseur.  [Aid- 
blades]  simul  &c  sd  remlserat,  ItLxnriJtous  reperiObStnr,  Nep.,  vii.  i,  4;  as 
soon  as  Aleibiades  related ,  he  was  found  a  debauchee.  DodiliOra  sunt  in- 
genia  prinsqnam  obdfLraemnt,  Quint.,  i.  12,  9  ;  minds  are  more  teachable 
before  they  (have)  become  hardened,  [Ager]  com  mnltOs  annOs  quiOvit, 
fLberiOres  e£ferre  frCLgfis  solet,  C,  Br.,  4,  16  ;  when  a  field  has  rested 
(rests)  many  years,  it  usually  produces  a  more  abundant  crop.  Com 
pSlam  eins  Snnll  ad  palmam  converterat  (Oj^gfis)  SnUllO  ▼idfll)fttnr,  C,  Of,, 

III.  9,  38;  whe7i(e\eT)  Gyges  turned  the  bezel  of  the  ring  toward  the  palm 
{of  his  hand),  he  was  to  be  seen  by  no  one,  81  p68  condoloit,  si  dens,  ferre 
n5n  possomns,  C,  Tusc,  11,  22,  52;  if  a  foot,  if  a  tooth  ache(s),  we  cannot 
e?idure  it.  StomaohSbStnr  senex,  si  quid  asperins  dizeram,  C,  N.  D,,  i.  33 
93;  the  old  man  used  to  be  fretted,  if  I  said  anything  (that  was)  rather 
h arsh.   QuOs  labOrantfis  cOnspezerat,  his  subsidia  snbmittebat,  C aes. ,B,G., 

IV.  26,  4;  to  those  whom  he  saw  (had  espied)  hard  pressed  he  would  send 
reinforcements,  Haerdbant  in  memoriS  quaecnmque  audierat  et  viderat' 
(Themistodes),  C,  Ac,  11.  i,  2 ;  whatever  Themistocles  had  heard  and 
seen  (=  heard  and  saw)  remained  fixed  in  his  menwry.  Qui  timOre  dfisi- 
erint,  Qdlsse  indpient,  Tag.,  Agr,,  32;  those  who  cease  to  fear  will  begin 
to  hate. 

The  Subjunctive  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

Ubi  cOnsulueris,  mStlIre  factO  opus  est,  S.,  (7.,  1,6  ;  when  you  have 
deliberated,  you  want  speedy  action. 

The  Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqna. 

[CatO]  mirSri  s6  aiObat  quod  nliii  rUL«r«V.  \i«rtti^x\kJKrMs^wo^  «sKia.NJ>»^ 
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set,  C,  Div.^  II.  24,  51  ;  Cato  said  that  he  wondered  that  an  liaruspex 
did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  (another)  haruspex.     (NOn  ridet  cum  vidit.) 

The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

[ArSneolae]  rete  texunt  ut  si  quid  inhaeserit  cOnficiant,  C,  N./J.^u.^S, 
123  ;  spiders  weave  webs  to  despatch  anything  that  gets  caught  (si  quid 
inhaesit,  oOnficiunt).  Quare  flebat,  ut  omnium  oculOs,  quotiSscunque  in 
ptlblicum  prOdlsset,  ad  sfi  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  ;  whereby  it  hap- 
pened that  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  every  time  he  went  out  in  public 
(quotiescunque  prOdierat,  convertebat). 

Note.— The  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Tenses  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  a  repeated  action  which  is  retrospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  and 
BO  naturally  takes  the  Indicative,  becomes  prospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agent,  and  so  takes  the  Subjunctive.  But,  however  the  construction  is  justified,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Sentences  is  a  growth  in  Latin.  With  the 
principal  tenses  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  Ideal  Second  Person.  Indefinite  quis  is  very 
near  to  this.  So  Cicbro,  Rab.  Post.y  13, 36 :  ubi  semel  quis  pSierSverit-  oportet. 
With  Impf.  and  Plupf.  the  first  examples  (excluding  cum)  tire  in  Catullus  (lxxxiv.  1), 
and  Caesar  {e.g.  B.C.,  11. 15, 3).  Then  it  spreads,  probably  under  Greek  influence, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  historians,  especially  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Ubi  and  ut  are 
the  particles  employed  ;  also  very  often  si  and  relatives,  in  general  quicumque,  quo- 
tiSnS)  etc.  With  cum,  iterative  Subjunctives  are  found  to  a  limited  extent  also  in  Cicero 
and  Caesar  ;  but  all  cases  of  principal  tenses  in  third  person  have  been  emended,  and 
those  with  historical  tenses  are  not  common,  and  sometimes  doubtful. 

Cum  ferrum  s6  Inflezisset,  neque  6vellere  neque  ptgnSre  poterant  (=  vide- 
bant  S6  nOn  posse),  Caes.,  i;.  6^.,  i.  25, 3 ;  when  the  iron  had  bent,  they  found  that 
they  (xnUd  neither  pluck  it  out  nor  fight.  Incurrero  ea  g6ns  in  Macedoniam  solita 
erat  (as  if  oOnstituerat)  ubi  rOgem  oocupStum  extemO  bellO  sdnsisset,  L.,  xxvi. 
25, 7 ;  that  tribe  was  wotit  to  make  a  raid  on  Macedonia  whenever  they  2)erceived  Hit 
king  engrossed  in  foreign  war.  Qui  tlnum  6ius  Ordinis  offendisset  omn6s  ad- 
versOs  habfibat  (as  if  certO  sciSbat  s8  babitmrum),  L.,  xxxm.  46, 1 ;  wiioso  had 
qf ended  one  of  thai  order  was  sure  to  have  all  against  him.  Modum  adbibendO  ubi 
r9s  pSsoeret,  priOrfis  erant,  L.,  ni.  19,3 ;  by  the  use  of  moderation^  when  the  case 
demanded  it,  Uiey  were  his  superiors. 

II.    CONTEMPORANEOUS    ACTION. 

568.  Conjunctions  used  ot  Contemporaneous  Action  are  : 

Dnm,  ddnec,  while,  so  long  as,  until;  quoad,  7ij)  to  (the 
time)  that ;  qnamdiu,  as  long  as  ;  cum,  tuhen,  • 

An  action  may  be  contemporaneous  in  Extent — so  long  as, 
while. 

An  action  may  be  contemporaneous  in  Limit — U7itil. 

Remark. — Bum,  {while)  yet,  denotes  duration,  which  may  be  coex- 
tensive, so  lo7ig  aSy  or  not.     It  is  often  causal.     DOnec  (old  form  dOni- 
ffom,  used  only  in  the  sense  until),  is  parallel  with  dum  in  tlie  sense  so 
Itm^  as,  until.     Ciceko  uses  it  only  as  until. 
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1.    Contemporaneous  in  Extent. 

{So  long  as,  while.) 

669.  Complete  Coextension. — Bum,  donee,  quoad,  qnamdiH, 

so  long  as,  while,  take  the  Indicative  of  all  the  tenses. 

Vita  dam  Buperest,  bene  est,  Maecenas  (Sen.,  E,M,,  ioi,  11) ;  while 
(so  long  as)  life  remains^  Hie  well.  Sibi  v6r0  banc  laadem  relinqoont, 
"  VIxit,  dum  vixit,  bene,"  Ter.,  Hec,,  461  ;  they  leave  indeed  this  praise 
for  themselveSy  '*  He  lived  well  while  he  lived  "  (all  the  time).  Tiberias 
Graccbos  tam  dit  laadSbitor  dam  memoria  rfiram  BOmSnSram  manebit,  C. , 
Off.],  II.  12,  43  ;  Tiberius  Gracchus  shall  be  praised  so  long  as  ths 
memory  of  Roman  history  remains  (shall  remain).  Fait  baec  gOns  fortis 
dam  LyoQrg^  legSs  yigSbant,  C,  Tusc.^  i.  42,  101  ;  this  nation  was  brave 
so  long  as  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  in  force.  DOnec  grStas  eram  tibi, 
PersSnun  vigol  rege  befitior,  H.,  0.,  in.  9, 1  ;  while  I  was  pleasing  in 
your  sight,  I  throve  more  blessed  tha/n  Persians  king.  Qaoad  potoit,  re- 
stitit,  Caes.,  B.G.y  iv.  12, 5  ;  as  long  as  he  could^  he  udthstood. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratid  Obliqoa. 

(Begpilas  dixit)  qaam  difL  iflre  illrandO  bostiam  tenerOtar  nOn  esse  s6 
senStOrem,  C,  Off.,  in.  27,  100  ;  [Regulus  said]  that  as  long  as  he  was 
boimd  by  his  oath  to  the  enemy  he  was  not  a  senator,  (QoamdifL  teneor 
nOn  Bom  senStor.) 

Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

Faciam  at  mel  memineris  dam  vltam  vIvSs,  Pl.,  Pers.,  494  (338,  2). 

Notes.— 1.  Dam.— In  the  Past  Sphere  we  have  the  Pf.  (Aor.),  Hist.  Pr.,  and  Imper- 
fect. Of  these  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  found  first  in  Salldst  (C,  36, 1),  and  the  Impf.,  while 
occurring  at  all  periods,  is  rare.  The  Pf .  is  not  in  Caesar.  Dam  in  the  Present 
Sphere  is  rare ;  the  Pure  Pr.  has  been  observed  in  Pl.,  J?.,  737  :  mane  dom  SCrlbit, 
which  looks  much  like  parataxis,  and  occasionally  in  Cicero  and  later ;  the  Pure  Pf. 
is  cited  only  from  Terence  (And.,  556, 597),  and  is  only  apparent.  Several  examples 
of  the  Future  Sphere  are  cited,  Pl.,  B.,  225,  nOn  metaO  mibi  dam  bOc  valMt 
pectas ;  Ter.,  Heaut.^  107 ;  C,  Rosc.Am.,  32, 991 ;  V.,  .4.,  1. 607,  ete. 

DOnec  is  not  found  in  the  sense  "  so  long  as,^^  until  Lucr.,  v.  178 ;  then  H.,  O.^  i.  9, 
16 ;  III,  9, 1.  Also  Ov.,  TV.,  i.  9, 5.  Livy  uses  it  occasionally,  but  Tacitus  affects  it, 
and  employs  Hist.  Pf.,  Impf.,  and  Put.  tenses. 

Qaoad  (correlative  with  adeO)  belongs  especially  to  the  classical  poete,  but  is  also 
found  in  prose.  Compare  C,  Ph.,  in.  ix,  28,  etc.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  Past 
Sphere  ;  in  the  Present  the  adverbial  force,  *'  so  far  as,"  seems  to  preponderate ;  PL., 
Asin.,  296 :  qaoad  vIrSs  valent.    The  Future  tenses  are  more  common. 

Qaamditl  (correlative  with  tamditl)  is  found  with  this  usage  first  in  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  actions  are  coextensive,  the  tenses  are  generally  the  same  in  both  mem* 
bers,  but  not  always. 

570.  Partial  Goextenmn.—^sssss^^  idIuU,  -ujH^U  -^^^^.^  ^'^'t- 
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ing,  commonly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  after  all  Tenses: 
so  especially  in  narrative. 

Cape  hunc  equnin,  dam  tibi  vXrinm  aliquid  snperest,  L.,  xxii.  49,  7  ; 
take  this  horse^  while  you  have  yet  some  strength  left.  Dun  haec  S5mae 
agantar,  cOnsnlfis  ambO  in  Lignribiu  gerebant  belltun,  L.,  xxxix.  i,  1: 
while  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome,  both  consuls  were  carrying  on 
war  in  Liguria.  Praetermissa  6iii8  rel  ocoasiO  est,  dam  in  castelUs  red- 
piendls  tempas  teritar,  L.,  xxxiii.  18,  20  ;  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  slip  by,  while  time  was  waited  in  recovering  m,i8erable  forts. 


Bam  in  this  eense  often  resiBts  the  change  into  Sabjv.  in  6.  0.,  especially  in 
poBt-classical  Latin.    (655,  b.  3.) 

N0TB8.— 1.  Qaamdift  and  qaoad  are,  by  their  composition,  ihcapable  of  being 
need  in  this  sense,  and  as  dOnec  was  avoided,  dam  is  the  only  temporal  conjunction 
of  limit  that  is  loose  enough  in  its  formation  to  serve  for  partial  coextension.  The 
Pr.  after  it,  formally  an  Hist  Pr.,  always  connotes  continuance,  and  the  construction 
becomes  practically  a  periphrasis  for  a  missing  Pr.  participle. 

2.  The  Pure  Pr.  of  the  Present  Sphere  is  fomid  occasionally,  principally  in  early 
Latin.  Li  this  sense  the  relation  is  often  causal,  and  the  construction  is  parallel  with 
the  Pr.  participle,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  passive  it  supplies. 

Ardoa  dam  metaant  (=  metaentfis)  Smittant  v6ra  vifti,  Luck.,  i.  660  (372,  n»  a). 
The  causal  relation  is  also  often  present  with  the  other  tenses. 

3.  other  tenses  are  extremely  rare,  as  the  Future ;  Pl.,  Men.,  214,  dam  COqaStar, 
interim  pOtSbimas;  the  Impf.,  Nep.,xxiii.3,4,  qaae  divlna  r6s  dam  cOnficiS- 
bStar,  qaaeslvit  S  me. 

4.  LiVT,  XXXII.  24, 5,  shows  one  case  of  the  Plupf .  as  a  shorthand  to  express  the 
maintenance  of  the  result,  dam  Sverterat  =  dam  SversOs  tfinSbat. 


2.    Contemporaneous  in  Limit. 

(Until) 

671.  Dnm,  ddnec,  quoad,  up  to  (the  time)  that,  until,  have 
the  Present,  Historical  Present,  Historical  Perfect,  and 
Future  Perfect  Indicative. 

TItyre,  dam  redeO,  brevis  est  via,  pSsce  capellfis,  V.,  Ec,  9, 23;  Tity- 
nfs,  while  I  cum  returning  (=  till  I  return) — the  way  is  short— feed  my 
Jdds.  EpamlnOndSs  feAnun  in  corpore  fUqae  eO  retinait,  qaoad  renfinti&tam 
est  vioisse  BoeOtiOs,  Cf.  Nep.  ,  xv.  9, 3 ;  Epaminondas  retained  the  iron 
in  his  body,  until  word  was  brought  back  that  the  Boeotioms  had  con- 
quered. DOnec  redilt  MSrceUas,  silentiam  ftdt,  L.,  xxiii.  31,  9  ;  imtil 
Marcellus  returned,  there  was  silence.  Hand  dfisinam  dSnec  perfScerO  h5c, 
Ter.,  P^.,420;  I  will  not  cease  v/ntil  I  have  (shall  have)  accomplished 
it.    ExspectfibO  dam  venit,  Ter.,  Euoh.,  206  ;  IvriU  wait  until  he  comes. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obllqoa. 
^foipiitoi  SOSndqne  dOnec  revoofttl  ab  Mn&ttL  toxenX  ^BfAt^^X^oa&.m'Qtteiam 
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est,  L.,  XXVII.  7, 17;  Scipio  and  Silanus  had  their  comma/nd  extended 
until  "  they  should  have  been  recalled  by  the  senate."" 

Notes.— 1.  With  the  Past  Sphere  the  idea  of  limit  precludes  the  employment  of  a 
tense  of  continuance,  which  would  naturally  involve  the  notion  of  Overlapping  Action. 
The  Impf.  is,  therefore,  not  found  until  the  time  of  Tacitus  (once  with  dOneo,  //.» 
1. 9).  With  the  Present  Sphere  the  tense  must  be  iterative  or  historical.  Otherwise  the 
Pr.  is  used  by  anticipation  for  the  Future. 

2.  The  Fut.  Indie,  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  usually,  however,  the  Present. 
In  the  classical  times,  and  afterwards,  the  Subjv.  takes  its  place.  Thus  Cicbro  uses  the 
Subjv.  regularly,  after  verba  exspectandl,  except  in  iwssibly  four  passages  of  the 
earlier  Orations  and  Letterm. 

3.  DOnec  is  not  uncommon  in  early  Latin,  but  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  never 
occurs  in  Caesar.  On  the  other  hand,  Tacitus  shows  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases  of  it. 

4.  DOnicum  belongs  to  early  Latin,  but  is  not  found  in  Terbnob  ;  one  case  with  the 
Subjv.  is  found  in  Nepos.  DOniquO  is  found  in  Lucretius  four  times  with  the  Indie, 
always  before  vowels  ;  in  Vitruvius  once  with  Indie.,  three  times  with  Subjv.;  other- 
wise it  is  not  cited. 

5.  Quoad,  untUy  occurs  once  in  Plautus,  and  with  the  Subjunctive.  Otherwise  it  is 
found  with  both  moods  occasionally  throughout  the  language. 

G.  LivY  introduces  dOnec  inversuiii  like  cum  inversum  (581).  See  xxi.  46, 6 ; 
XXXV.  50, 4,  etc. 

572.  Dnm,  ddnec,  and  quoad,  until,  take  the  Sabjunctive 
when  Suspense  and  Design  are  involved. 

Verglnius  dum  collOg^am  oOnsuleret  morStus  (est),  L.,  iv.  21, 10;  Vergt- 
nius  delayed  until  he  could  (long  enough  to)  constdt  his  colleague.  At 
tanti  tibi  sit  nOn  indulgere  theStrls,  dun^  bene  d6  vacnO  peotore  cfidat  amor, 
Ov.,  Hem. Am. y  751 ;  but  let  it  be  worth  the  cost  to  you  (=  deem  it  worth 
the  cost)  not  to  indulge  in  play-going^  until  love  be  fa/irly  gone  from 
(your)  untenanted  bosom.  \ 

1 

Often  with  verba  eitepectandl,  especially  ezspecto,  I  wait. 

BOsticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  H.,  Up.y  i.  2, 42;  ths  clown  waits 
for  the  river  to  ru/n  off  (dry). 

Remarks. — i.  The  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  narrative  with  dum, 
while,  and  dOneo,  while^  until,  to  express  subordination.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  Partial  Obliquity.  There  is  often  a  Causal  or  Iterative 
sense  (like  cum,  584,  r.). 

Dum  intentus  in  eum  s6  r6x  tdtus  averteret,  alter  elStam  tecOrim  in 
caput  deiecit,  L.,  i.  40,  7;  while  the  king,  intent  upon  him,  was  turn- 
iiig  quite  away,  the  other  raised  his  axe  and  planted  it  in  his  skull. 
(Averteret  from  the  point  of  view  of  alter  =  dum  vldet  Svertentem.) 

2.  Verba  exspectandl  have  also  other  constructions,  as  ut,  si,  quin,  but 
not  the  InfinitivtJ. 

673.  Dunij  modo,  and  dummoAfi,  if  ouly^  -pTo-xjlOLw" 
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only,  are  used  with  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive, 

rarely  the  other  tenses,  in  Conditional  Wishes. 

The  negative  is  n6  (dum  n6  =  n6  interim). 

Oderint  dum  metuant,  Accius  (C,  Off.,  i.  28, 97);  let  them  hate  so  long 
as  they  fea/r  (provided  that,  if  they  will  only  fear).  QuO  lubeat  ndbant, 
dum  dOs  nO  flat  comes,  Pl.,  AuL,  491  ;  let  them  marry  where  (=  whom) 
they  please,  if  but  the  doim^y  do  fwt  go  tvith  them.  DnmmodO  mSrSta 
rfiotS  veniat,  dOtSta  est  satis,  Pl.,  AuL,  2^9;  provided  only  she  come  with 
a  good  character,  she  is  e?idowed  {=  her  dowry  is)  enough.  In  e5  mnlta 
admlranda  sunt :  eligere  mode  cOrae  sit,  Quint.,  x.  i,  131;  ma7iy  things 
in  him  are  to  be  admired ;  only  you  must  be  careful  to  choose.  COpia 
plScandl  sit  mode  parva  tul,  Ov.,  Her.,  20,  74  (428,  b.  i). 

Notes.— 1.  It  has  been  noticed  that  Tacitus  uses  dummod5  only  in  the  Germania 
and  DicUogus,  otherwise  dum. 

2.  DummodS  nS  and  mod8  nO  are  found  first  in  Cicero.  In  post-Augustan  Latin 
nOn  is  sometimes  used  for  n6 ;  Juv.,  vii.  223,  dummodo  n5n  pereat. 

111.    SUBSEQUENT  ACTION. 
Antequam  and  Priusquam  with  the  Indicative. 

674.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before,  take  the  Present, 
Perfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  when  the  limit  is 
stated  as  a  fact.  The  Present  is  used  in  anticipation  of  the 
Future. 

Remarks. — i.  The  elements  ante,  antes,  prius,  and  quam  arc  often 
separated. 

2.  As  prius  (ante)  -quam  is  negative  in  its  signification  (=  necdum), 
the  Indie,  is  sometimes  found  where  we  should  expect  the  Subjunctive. 

Note.— Antequam  is  much  rarer  than  priusquam,  especially  in  early  Latin,  where 
it  is  cited  only  from  Cato,  Caelius,  Terence  {Hec.^  146,  with  Subjv.  in  O.  O.),  and 
Varro.    Cicero  prefers  it  before  a  Pr.  Indie,  priusquam  elsewhere. 

676.  The  Present  Indicative  is  used  after  positive  sen- 
tences. 

Antequam  ad  sententiam  redeO,  dO  mO  pauca  dicam,  C,  Cat.,  iv.  10,  20  ; 
before  I  return  to  the  subject,  I  will  say  a  few  things  of  myself.  Omnia 
experirl  certum  est  prius  quam pereO,  Ter.,  A^id.,  311 ;  lam  determined  to 
try  everything  before  I  perish.  (Prius  quam  peream  =  sooner  ihanperish, 
to  keep  from  perishing.) 

N0TE8.— 1.  The  Pure  Pf.  Indie,  is  used  of  Iterative  Action,  and  is  rare.    (5C7.) 
JDociUdrsL  sunt  ingenia  priusquam  obdfLru6runt,  Quint.,  i.  12,  u  (507). 
luatead  of  tbia^  the  Pr.  Subjv.  is  more  cou\mov\  \v\  general  statementij.    (5C7,  n.) 
£.  Tacitus  ahowB  uo  exauiple  of  the  Pr.  Indicative. 
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676.  The  Perfect  (Aorist)  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
are  used  both  after  positire  and  after  negative  clauses,  chiefly 
the  latter. 

HOradiO,  aliqnantd  ante  quam  est  mortaus,  omnia  trSdiderat,  C,  Verr.j 
II.  18,  46;  some  time  befare  he  died  he  had  haruled  over  everything  to 
Ileracliua.  LSgStl  nOn  ante  profecti  quam  impositOs  in  nSves  mllitfis  vldft- 
rnnt,  L.,  xxxiv.  12,  8  ;  the  envoys  did  not  set  out  until  they  saw  the 
soldiers  on  hoard.  Neque  dfifatlgSbor  ante  quam  iUQnun  vifis  ratiOnCsque 
et  pr5  omnibus  et  contrS  omnia  dispntandl  perofiperO,  C\,  Or.,  in.  36,  145  ; 
■I  will  not  let  myself  grow  weary  before  {mxiil)  I  learn  (shall  have  learned) 
their  methods  of  disputing  for  and  against  everything. 

Subjunctive  in  0rati5  Obliqna. 

Themistoclfis  [coUdgls  snis]  praedlxit,  ut  n6  prins  LacedaemoniOmm 
legStOs  dimitterent  quam  ipse  esset  remissos,  Nep.,  ii.  7,  8  (546,  2).  (NOn 
prins  dimittetis  quam  ego  er5  remissns.) 

Kemark. — After  negative  clauses  containing  a  historical  tense  the  Pf. 
is  the  rule  and  the  connection  is  always  close  :  nOn  prinsqnam  =  dnm. 
Violations  of  this  rule  are  very  rare  ;  see  577,  2. 

NoTKs.— 1.  The  Fut.  is  found  occasionally  in  Plautus,  but  has  disappeared  by  the 
time  of  Terence.  The  Fut.  Pf .  is  never  common,  but  is  found  at  all  periods.  Tacitus 
avoids  it,  and  ho  do  other  authors. 

"Z.  The  Impf .  is  conlined  to  Livy,  who  shows  four  examples,  and  to  one  case  in  late 
Latin.  The  Plupf.  is  found  once  in  Cicebo  {Doni.y  30,  78),  where  it  may  be  Iterative, 
and  once  in  early  Latin  (Teu.,  //<<•.,  146). 

Anteqnam  and  Prinsqnam  with  the  Subjunctive. 

577.  Anteqnam  and  prinsqnam  are  uBcd  witli  the  Subjunc- 
tive wlien  an  ideal  limit  is  given  ;  when  the  action  is  expected, 
contingent,  designed,  or  subordinate. 

I.  An  ideal  limit  involves  necessary  antecedence,  but  not  necessary 
siihseqnence.  After  positive  sentences,  the  Subjunctive  is  the  rule, 
csf)ocially  in  generic  sentences  and  in  narrative.  (Compare  cnm,  585.) 
After  Historical  Tenses  the  Subjunctive  is  almost  invariable  when  the 
action  does  not,  or  is  not  to,  take  place.  The  translation  is  often  he* 
fore^  and  the  verbal  in  -ing  (Greek  Trpf-v  with  the  Infinitive). 

Ante  videmns  folgOrem  qnam  sonnm  andiSmns,  Sen.,  i^^.Q.,  u.  12,  6; 
we  see  the  flash  of  lightning  before  hearing  the  sound  (we  may  never 
hear  it).  But  compare  Luce.,  vi.  170.  In  omnibns  negOtils  prins  qnam 
aggrediare  adhibenda  est  praeparfttiO  dlligens,  C,  Off.,  i.  21,  73;  in  all 
affairs,  before  addressing  your  self  {to  them).  f/<fU  must  make  use  of  care- 
ful preparation  (Ideal  Second  Person)      ^CollOTi\  w\wSX«t\«\»aR5s»aBi.^^ 
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adversSrils  sentiatur  commUnit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  54, 4;  ^  speedily  fortified 
the  hill  before  he  was  (too  soon  to  be)  perceived  by  the  enemy  (prins 
quam  =  prins  quam  ut).  Hannibal  omnia  prinsqnani  excMeret  pugna 
(erat)  expertns,  L.,  xxx.  35,  4 ;  Ha/n/nibal  had  tried  everything  before 
withdrawiiig  from  the  fight  (=  to  avoid  mthdrawing  from  the  fight), 
Saepe  magna  indoles  virtfLtis  prinsqnam  rel  ptlblicae  prOdesse  potnisset 
ezstincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  47;  often  hath  great  native  worth  been  ex- 
tinguished before  it  could  be  of  service  to  the  State.  Dncentis  annis  ante 
quam  nrbem  BOmam  caperent  in  Italiam  GalU  trSnscendenmt)  L.,  v.  33,  5; 
{it  was)  two  hundred  years  before  their  taking  Rome  {that)  the  Oauls 
crossed  into  Italy  (here  the  Subjv.  gives  the  natural  point  of  reference). 

2.  After  an  historical  tense  in  the  negative,  the  Subjunctive  is  excep- 
tional.    (576,  R.) 

Inde  n5n  prins  Ggressns  est  qnam  (=  ibi  manebat  dnm)  rfix  enm  in  fldem 
reoiperet,  Nep.,  ii.  8, 4;  lie  did  not  come  out  until  the  king  should  take 
him  under  his  protection  (he  stayed  to  make  the  king  take  him  under 
his  protection).     See  Caes.,  B.G.,  vi.  37,  2;  L.,  xlv.  ii,  3. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  common,  but  is  usually  generic;  the  few  cases  of  Final 
Subjv.  are  confined  to  early  Latin.  Very  rarely  the  Hist.  Pr,  is  found  after  a  Hist. 
Present.    See  Cabs.,  B.  C,  i.  22. 

2.  The  Pf .  occurs  occasionally  ;  it  is  usually  in  a  final  sense. 

N9n  prins  dimittnnt  qnam  ab  his  sit  concOssns,  Caes.,  b.  G.,  ni.  18. 

3.  In  LivY  we  find  the  Impf .  Subjv.  used  not  unfrequently,  where  the  idea  of  sus- 
pense or  design  is  very  slight,  much  after  the  manner  of  cnm  nOndnm  (as  C,  Ph.^  v. 
1,4). 

4.  The  Plupf .  Subjv.  is  cited  five  times  ftrom  Cicero  and  four  times  from  Livr.  In 
these  passages  the  completion  rather  than  the  continuance  is  in  suspense. 

5.  PostrldiSqnam  is  found  in  Plautus,  Cicero  {Letters),  and  Suetonius  with 
the  Indicative.  In  Cicero,  Ac..,  u.  3, 9,  with  the  Subjunctive.  FrIdiSquam  is  found 
in  Plautus  and  Cicero  with  the  Indicative  ;  in  LrvY,  Val.  Max.,  and  Suetonius 
with  the  Subjunctive.    Both  are  very  rare. 

6.  When  the  will  is  involved,  potius  qnam  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  prins  qnam. 
DOptlgpiS  potins  qnam  serviSs,  C,  Att.  vii.  7, 7 ;  Jight  it  out  rather  than  be  a 

slave. 

IV.    CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  CUM  (QXTOM). 

678.  Cum  is  a  (locative)  relative  conjunction. 

X  Note.— Originally  locative  (where),  qnom  became  temporal  {when)  like  nbi.  When 
time  is  not  defined  by  a  fixed  date,  it  readily  becomes  circumstance,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  interpreted  as  cause,  condition,  and  the  like.  Compare  the  circumstantial 
relative  itself.  The  first  construction  was  with  the  Indicative  as  in  any  other  merely 
relative  clause,  and  this  is  the  sole  construction  in  earliest  Latin.  But,  beginning  with 
Terence,  we  can  observe  the  drift  ever  increasing  in  Latin  towards  the  expression  of 
character  by  tendency  (Subjv.)  rather  than  by  fact  (Indie),  so  that  the  relative  of  char- 
acter takes  more  and  more  the  Subjunctive,  and  cnm  follows  the  lead  of  nt  and  of  the 
infiected  relative  pronoun. 

679.  Til  ere  are  two  great  uses  of  cum  : 

/.  Temporal  cum  (when,  then)^  mtli  the  Indicative. 
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II.  CircumBtantial  cum  {as,  whereas),  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive. 

In  the  second  usag^  the  relation  is  still  purely  a  matter  of 
inference  ;  but  according  to  this  inferential  connection  we 
distinguish  : 

(a)  Historical  cum,  as,  giving  the  attendant  circumstances, 
mainly  temporal,  under  which  an  action  took  place. 

(b)  Causal  cum,  as,  whereas,  since,  indicating  that  the 
main  action  proceeded  from  the  subordinate  one. 

(c)  Concessive  cum^  whereas,  although,  indicating  that  the 
main  action  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate clause. 

I.  CtLxn  v6r  appetit,  mllites  ex  hibernis  movent,  wJien  spring  ap- 
proaches, soldiers  move  out  of  tvinter-quarters. 

II.  (a)  Ciiin  v6r  appeteret,  Hannibal  ez  hibernis  mOvit,  as  spring  was 
approaching  {spring  approaching),  Han?iihal  moved  out  of  winter- 
quarters. 

{b)  dun  v6r  appetat,  ex  hibernis  movendnm  est,  as  (since)  spring  is 
approaching,  we  must  move  out  of  winter-quarters. 

{c)  dun  v6r  appoteret,  tamen  hostfis  ex  hibernis  nOn  mdvOrimt,  tvhereas 
(although)  spring  was  approachi7ig,  nevertheless  tits  enemy  did  tiot  move 
out  of  winter-quarters. 

1 .    Temporal  Cum. 

580.  Cum,  when,  is  used  with  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive to  designate  merely  temporal  relations. 

In  the  Principal  clause,  a  temporal  adverb  or  temporal  expression 
is  frequently  employed,  such  as  tum,  tunc,  the7i ;  nunc,  7iow ;  diss,  day  ; 
tempus,  time ;  iam,  already  ;  vix,  scarcely,  and  the  like. 

Animus,  nee  cum  adest  nee  cum  discedit,  appSret,  Q.,  Cat.M.,  22,  80; 
the  soul  is  7iot  visible,  either  when  it  is  present,  or  when  it  departs. 
Stomacher  cum  aliOrum  nOn  m6  digna  in  m8  oOnferuntur,  C. ,  Plane. ,  14, 35 ; 
I  get  fretted  when  other  people's  jokes  that  are  not  worthy  of  me  are 
foisted  on  me.  [Sex  librOs  d6  r6  ptlblicS]  tum  scrlpsimus  cum  gubemScula 
rel  ptLblicae  tenSbSmus,  C,  Div.,  n.  i,  8;  I  wrote  the  six  books  about  the 
State  at  the  time  when  I  held  the  hebn  of  the  State.  BecordSre  tempus 
iUud  cum  pater  Curi5  maer6ns  iacebat  in  lectO,  C,  Ph.,  11.  18,  45;  remem- 
ber the  time  ivhe7i  Curio  the  father  lay  abed  from  grief.  Longum  illud 
tempus  cum  nOn  er5  magis  mO  movet  quam  hOc  exiguum,  C,  ^^^.,  xii.  18, 1 ; 
that  long  time  (to  come),  when  I  shall  not  exist,  has  more  effect  on  me 
than  this  scant  (present  time),     lam  dlltlcOKfik\»X  ^i<Q3fiL  t&scKossL  ^Ssfiis^^ 
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dedit,  L.,  xxxvi.  24,  6;  hy  this  time  day  was  hegirming  to  daivn^  when 
the  consul  gave  the  signal.    (See  581.) 

Ideal  Second  Person  with  the  Subjunctive  : 

Pater,  hominum  inmortSlis  est  XnfSmia.  Etiam  ttun  vlvit  qnom  esse 
crfidSs  mortuain,  Pl.,  Pers.,  355;  Father ,  immortal  is  the  ill-fame  of  the 
world.    It  lives  on  even  whe^i  you  think  that  it  is  dead. 

But  the  presence  of  a  temporal  adverb  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
the  cum  clause  is  merely  temporal. 

Remarks. — i.  Fuit  cum  commonly  follows  the  analogy  of  other 
characteristic  relatives  (631),  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  : 

Fait  tempos  cum  (=  ftiit  cum)  rllra  colerent  homines,  Varro,  R.R.^  hi. 
1, 1 ;  there  was  a  time  when  all  mankind  tilled  fields  =  were  countrymeii. 

The  Indie,  is  rare. 

2.  MeminI  cum,  /  remember  the  time  when,  takes  the  Indie,  but 
audire  cum  takes  the  Subjv.  parallel  with  the  participle  : 

MeminI  cum  mihl  desipere  videbSre,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  28, 1 ;  /  remember 
the  time  when  you  seemed  to  me  to  show  the  worst  possible  taste.  Audlvl 
MetrodOrum  cum  dO  iis  ipsis  rebus  disputSret,  C,  Or.,  11.  90,  365;  /  have 
heard  Metrodorus  discuss{ing)  these  very  matters. 

3.  Peculiar  is  the  use  of  cum  with  Lapses  of  Time.  Lapses  of  Time 
are  treated  as  Designations  of  Time  in  Accusative  or  Ablative  : 

Multl  anni  sunt  cum  (=  multOs  annOs)  in  acre  me9  est,  C,  Fam.,  xv. 
14, 1 ;  {it  is)  many  years  (that)  lie  has  been  (230)  in  my  debt.  Permultl 
annI  iam  erant  cum  inter  patriciOs  magistrSttLs  tribfinOsque  ntUla  certS- 
mina  fnerant,  L.,  ix.  33,  3;  very  many  years  had  elapsed  since  there  had 
been  any  struggles  between  the  patrician  magistrates  and  the  tribunes. 
NOndum  centum  et  decem  annI  sunt  cum  (=  ex  quO  =  abhinc  ann5s)  d6  pe- 
otlnils  repetundls  ISta  16x  est,  C,  Off.,  11.  21,  75;  it  is  not  yet  one  hundred 
ami  ten  years  since  the  law  concerning  extortion  was  proposed. 

Notes.— 1.  In  Plautus  cum  with  the  Indie,  may  be  explicative,  causal,  concessive, 
adversative.  Explicative:  salvos  quom  (that)  advenis,  gaudeO,  Most.,  1128.  Caus- 
al :  salvos  quom  (since)  peregrd  advenis,  c6na  ddtur,  li.j  536-  Coticessive :  [servl] 
quom  (although)  culpS  carent,  tamen  malum  metuont.  Most,  859.  Adversative: 
InsSnIre  m6  Siunt,  tUtrO  quom  (wheieas)  ipsi  InsSniunt,  Men.,  831. 

The  same  holds  true  for  Terence,  except  that  the  Subjv.  is  now  making  its  appear- 
ance in  ca^es  where  it  can  be  neither  potential,  ideal,  nor  attracted,  as  Jlec,  341 :  n5n 

visam  uz5rem  Pampbill,  quom  in  prozumO  hic  sit  aegra  1 

Of  course,  this  prevalence  of  the  Indie,  does  not  exclude  the  attraction  into  the 
Subjv.,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  r^ular  potential  use. 

2.  The  explicative  use  dies  out,  except  where  it  is  akin  to  the  conditional ;  but  it 
always  retains  the  Indicative.  With  Causal  and  Concessive-Adversative  uses,  the 
Subjv.  is  used  more  and  more  in  place  of  the  Indicative. 

3.  In  early  Latin  we  find  quoniam  and  quandO,  used  sometimes  with  the  force  of 
quom.  In  the  case  of  quoniam  several  examples  are  cited  from  Plautus,  in  most  of 
which,  however,  the  causal  conception  lies  very  close  at  hand  ;  the  temporal  force  seems. 

to  Iiave  dJaappeared  by  the  time  of  Tbbviscs^  aM  oi^y  reappears  in  Gellius.    The 
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temporal  usage  of  quandO  is  still  the  prevailing  one  in  Plautus,  over  seventy  instances 
having  been  collected.  Of  these  the  majority  are  in  the  Present  and  Future  Spheres,  in 
which  the  shift  to  the  causal  conception  is  very  easy ;  many  of  them  are  also  iterative. 
In  Tepence  the  temporal  usage  of  qoandS  has  disappeared  unless  possibly  in  one 
passage  (Ad.,  206),  but  sporadic  cases  are  found  later,  even  in  Cicero. 

Quoniam  hinc  est  prOfeottlnu  peregre  thOnsaumm  dSmdnstrSvit  mihi, 
Pl.,  Trin.,  149.    Ttuu,  qoandO  l6gSt08  Tynun  mlsimus,  C,  Leg.Agr.,  11. 16, 41. 

681.  Cum  Inversum,  When  the  two  actions  are  indepen- 
dent, cum  is  sometimes  used  with  the  one  which  seems  to  be 
logically  the  principal  clause,  just  as  in  English. 

lam  nOn  longius  bxdul  viS  aberant,  com  duSs  venisse  legiOnfis  cOgnOwunt, 
Caes.,  B.G.f  VI.  7,  2  ;  they  were  now  distant  not  more  than  two  days' 
march,  when  they  learned  that  two  legions  were  corns. 

Similar  is  the  addition  of  an  illustrative  fact,  often  causal  or  adversa- 
tive, by  com  intereS  (interim),  qtiidem,  tamen,  etc.^  with  the  Indicative. 

582.  Explicative  cum. — When  the  actions  of  the  two 
clauses  are  coincident,  cum  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  kin- 
dred relative  quod,  in  that, 

AiScem,  hunc  quom  vides,  ipsiim  vides,  Pl.,  Capt.,  615  ;  when  you  see 
him,  you  see  Ajax  himself.  Cum  taoent,  clamant,  C,  Cat,  i.  8,  21 ;  when 
(=  in  that)  they  are  silent,  they  cry  aloud.  DIzI  omnia  com  hominem 
nOminSvX,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  22,  4;  /  have  said  everything,  in  naming  the 

711(111. 

583.  Conditional  cum. — Cum  with  the  Future,  Future 
Perfect,  or  Universal  Present,  is  often  almost  equivalent  to 
si,  i/,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  interchanged. 

Cnm  pOsces,  pOsce  Latlne,  Juv.,  xi.  148;  when  (if)  you  (shall)  ask  (for 
anything),  ask  in  Latin.  Cum  veniet  contrS,  digitd  comp68ce  labeUnm, 
Juv.,  I.  160  ;  when  (if)  he  meets  you,  padlock  your  lip  mth  your  finger. 

584.  Iterative  cum. — Cum  in  the  sense  of  quotifins,  as  often 
as,  takes  the  Tenses  of  Iterative  Action. 

Solet  cum  s6  purgat  in  m6  oOnferre  omnem  culpam,  C,  Att.,  ix.  2  a,  1; 
he  is  accustomed,  when  he  clears  himself,  to  put  off  all  the  blame  on  me. 
[Ager]  cum  multOs  annOs  requievit  tlberiOres  efferre  frtlgfis  solet,  C,  Br.,  4, 
1 6  (567).  Cum  pSlam  6iuB  SnuU  ad  palmam  converterat  (Oj^gfis)  S  ntUlO 
vidSbfitur,  C,  Off,  iii.  9, 38  (567). 

Remark. — The  Subjv.  is  also  found  (567,  n.)  : 

Gum  in  i^  ddcl  debitOrem  vidissent,  undique  oonvolSbant,  L.,  11.  27,  8  ; 
whenever  they  saw  a  debtor  taken  to  court,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  hurry 
together  from  all  quarters. 
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2.    Circumstantial  Cum. 

685.  Historical  cum. — Cmn,  wheii  {as),  is  used  in  narra- 
tive with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  contemporaneous 
action,  with  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  of  antecedent  action, 
to' characterize  the  temporal  circumstances  under  which  an 
action  took  place. 

[Agesilausjeum  ex  AegyptO  reverter eturdecessit,  Nep.,  xvii.  8,  6 ;  Agesi- 
lau8  died  as  he  was  returning  from  Egypt.  Z6n5nem  cum  AthSnls  essem 
audiebam  frequenter,  C,  iV^.Z).,  i.  21,  59;  ivhen  I  was  (being)  at  Athens, 

1  heard  Zeno  {lecture)  frequently.  AtheniensSs  cum  statuerent  ut  nSvSs 
cOnscenderent,  Cyrsilum  quendam  suSdentem  ut  in  urbe  manfirent,  lapidibus 
obruSrunt,  C,  Off.,  in.  11,  48  (546). 

Cum  Caesar  AnoOnam  GCCupSvisset,  urbem  rellquimuS)  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12, 

2  ;  whe7i  (as)  Caesar  had  occupied  Ancona  (Caesar  having  occupied 
Ancoiia),  I  left  the  city.  Attains  moritur  alterO  et  septuSgSsimO  annO, 
cum  quattuor  et  quadrSgintS  annOs  rOg^Ssset,  L.,  xxxiii.  21, 1 ;  Attains 
died  in  his  seventy-second  year,  havirig  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Remark. — The  subordinate  clause  generally  precedes.  The  circum- 
stantiality often  appears  as  causality,  but  sometimes  the  exact  shade 
cannot  be  distinguished.  Owing  to  this  implicit  character,  cum  with 
the  Subjv.  is  a  close  equivalent  to  the  participle,  and  often  serves  to 
supply  its  absence.     Compare  611  with  631,  2. 

Notes.— 1.  How  closely  allied  the  ideas  of  time  and  cbcamstance  are,  in  these 
constructions,  is  seen  from  such  examples  as  this  : 

Cum  varices  secSbantur  C.  MariO,  doiebat,  C,  Ikisc.,  u.  15, 35  (time).  Marius 
cum  secarStur,  ut  SuprS  dizl,  vetuit,  etc.,  C,  Ihtsc,  11.  22,  53  (circumstances). 
Cum  ad  tribum  PoUiam  ventum  est,  (date)  et  praecO  cunctSr6tur  (cir- 
cumstances) citSre  ipsum  c6ns0rem;  CitS,  inquit  Nerd,  M.  LIvium,  L.,xxix. 
37.8. 

2.  The  use  of  Time  When  particles  with  the  Pr.  is  necessarily  limited  to  iterative  or 
causal  (adversative)  relatioiiH.  Henci*  there  is  no  room  for  the  circumstantial  cum  with 
the  Suhjv.  except  so  fai-  as  it  is  causal-adversative.  Fat.  and  Fut.  Pf .  are  found  chiefly 
in  general  or  iterative  relations. 

8.  By  attraction  similar  to  that  with  quod  (541 ,  n.  3)  and  other  relatives,  cum  diceret, 
with  an  Inf.,  is  found  where  dIceret  would  be  more  naturally  omitted  or  inserted  as 
(ut  dicdbat) ;  so  cum  adsentire  s8  diceret  for  cum  adsenclret,  L.,  i.  54, 1.  Simi- 
larly with  cum  causal :  "  saying,  as  he  did,"  C,  Mil.,  5, 12. 

686.  Causal  cum. — Cum,  when,  whereas,  since,  seeing  that, 
with  any  tense  of  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  to  denote  the  rea- 
son, and  occasionally  the  motive,  of  an  action  (580,  N.  1). 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  efifectum  est  nihil  esse  malum  quod  turpe  nOn  sit,  C, 

JF^in.,  lu.  S,  29;  since  these  thi?igs  are  so,  it  is  made  out  (proved)  that 

noMnff  is  bad  that  is  not  dishonorable.    Cum  [AthSnSs]  tamquam  ad 
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meroSttram  bonSrom  artiam  sis  profectns,  inSnem  redire  tarpissimum  est, 

C,  Off.,  III.  2,  6 ;  as  {since)  you  set  out  for  Athens  as  if  to  market  for  ac- 
complishments, it  would  he  utterly  disgraceful  to  return  empty  {handed). 
Dol5  erat  ptLgnandum,  com  pSr  nOn  esset  armls,  Nep.,  xxiii.  io,  4  ;  he  had 
to  fight  by  stratagem^  as  he  {seeing  that  he)  was  not  a  m^tch  in  arms. 

Remarks. — i.  The  characteristic  natui-e  of  the  Subjv.  with  cnm 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  causal  connection,  owing  to  the  parallel 
with  utpote,  qulppe,  and  the  relative  (62G,  n.). 

2.  The  primary  tenses  are  more  common,  in  this  connection,  but  the 
historical  tenses  are  abundant  enough.  With  the  latter  the  causal 
relation  need  never  be  emphasized. 

587.  Concessive  and  Adversative  cum. — Causal  cum, 
whereas,  becomes  Concessive  cum,  tohereas,  although,  with 
the  Subjunctive,  when  the  cause  is  not  sufficient;  the  rela- 
tion is  often  adversative,  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to 

tense. 

The  temporal  notion  is  stiU  at  work;  whether  the  times  are  for  or 
against  an  action  is  a  matter  outside  of  language  (580,  n.  1). 

Nihil  m6  adifLvit  cum  posset,  C,  Att,,  ix.  13,  3  ;  he  gave  me  no  assist- 
a/tice,  although  {at  a  time  when)  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Ctun  prfml 
Ordines  hostium  concidissent,  tamen  ScerrimO  reUquI  resisttibant,  Caes., 
5. 6^.,  vn.  62,  4 ;  although  the  first  ra/nks  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  {been 
cut  to  pieces),  nevertheless  the  rest  resisted  most  vigorously.  Perire  artem 
putSmos  nisi  appSret,  eum  dfisinat  ars  esse,  si  appSret,  Quint.,  iv.  2, 127; 
we  thiftk  that  {our)  art  is  lost  v/nless  it  shows,  whereas  it  ceases  to  be  art 
if  it  shows. 

Remarks. — i.  To  emphasize  the  adversative  idea,  tamen  is  often 
added  in  the  principal  clause. 

2.  Adversative  cum  n5n,  tvhereas  not,  is  often  conveniently  trans- 
lated without ;  cum  n5n  Inferior  foisset,  C,  Off.^  i.  32, 116  ;  without 
being  inferior. 

588.  Cum— turn.  i.  When  cum,  when,  turn,  then,  have  the 
same  verb,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  Indicative.  Cum — ^tum  then 
has  the  force  of  both — and  especially,  and  a  strengthening 
adverb,  sucli  as  m&xim6,  praecipue,  is  often  added  to  the 
latter. 

(Pausanias)  c5nsilia  cum  patriae  tnm  sibi  inimica  capiSbat,  Nep.  ,  iv.  3,  3 ; 
Fausanias  conceived  plans  tliat  were  hurtful  both  to  his  cov/ntry  a/nd        ^ 
especially  to  himself. 
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2.  When  they  have  different  verbs,  the  verb  with  cum  is 
usually  in  the  Indicative,  but  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive, 
especially  when  the  actions  of  the  two  verbs  are  not  contem- 
porary ;  this  Subjunctive  often  has  a  concessive  force. 

[Slsennae  Mstoria]  com  &cile  oxnn68  yincat  superiSres,  turn  indicat  tamen 
quantum  absit  S  suiumS,  C,  Br.^  64,  228;  although  the  history  of  Sisenna 
easily  surpasses  all  former  histories,  yet  it  shows  how  far  it  is  from  the 
highest  {mark). 
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689.  In  Conditional  Sentences  the  clause  which  contains 

the  condition  (supposed  cause)  is  called  the  Prdtasis,  that 

which  contains  the  consequence  is  called  the  Apddosis. 

Logically,  Protasis  is  Premiss  ;  and  Apodosis,  Conclusion, 

Grammatically,  the  Apodosis  is  the  Principal,  the  Protasis 

the  Dependent,  clause. 

590.  Sign  of  the  Conditional. — The  common  conditional 
particle  is  si,  if.  < 

Notes.— 1.  SI  is  a  locative  case,  literally,  m>,  in  those  circumstances  (comp.  sl-c,  ^y 
and  the  English :  "  I  would  by  combat  make  het  good,  so  were  I  a  man."~SHAKB- 
spbarb).  Hence,  conditional  clauses  with  gl  may  be  regarded  as  adverbs  in  the  AbK 
case,  and  are  often  actually  represented  by  the  Abl.  Absolute. 

Sic  is  found  as  the  correlative  of  gl  in  the  colloquial  language,  as :  sic  BcrlbGs  ali- 
quid,  si  vacSbis  (C,  Att.,  xn.  38, 2) ;  gic  IgnOvisse  putStO  m6  tibi,  si  cfinSs  hodie 
m0cum  (H.,  Ep.y  1. 7, 09).  Instead  of  glo,  its  equivalent  turn  occurs  at  all  periods,  being 
in  the  Augustan  time  restricted  to  formal  uses.  Ig^itur  is  also  found  as  late  as  Cicero, 
who  likewise  uses  ita.    Other  particles  are  poet-classical. 

2.  The  connection  with  the  Causal  Sentence  is  shown  by  si  quidem,  which  in  later 
Latin  is  almost  =  quoniam ;  sec  595,  r.  5. 

3.  The  temporal  particles  ouhl  and  qnandSy  when,  and  the  locative  ubi,  are  also 
used  to  indicate  conditional  relations  in  which  the  idea  of  Time  or  Space  is  involved. 

691.  Negative  of  si. — The  negative  of  si  is  si  non  or  nisi 

{a)  With  si  non,  if  not,  the  non  negatives  the  single  word  ; 
hence  an  opposing  positive  is  expected,  either  in  a  preceding 
condition,  or  in  the  conclusion.    Therefore,  si  non  is  the  rule  : 

I.  When  the  positive  of  the  same  verb  precedes. 

Si  fScerls,  mSgnam  habebS  grStiam  ;  si  nSn  ftoeHs,  IgnOscam,  C,  Fam., 
V.  19  ;  if  you  do  it,  I  will  be  very  grateful  to  you;  if  you  do  twt,  IwiU 
/or^tve  Q/ou). 
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2.  When  the  Condition  is  concessive  ;  in  this  case  the  prin- 
cipal clause  often  contains  an  adversative  particle. 

SI  mihl  bonS  r6  pQblicS  frul  nOn  licuerit,  at  oarebO  mal5,  C,  Mil,,  34, 
93  ;  if  I  shall  not  he  allowed  to  enjoy  good  government,  1  shall  at  least 
be  rid  of  bad. 

(b)  With  nisi,  unless,  the  negative  ni-  refers  to  the  princi- 
pal clause,  which  is  thus  denied,  if  the  conditional  clause  is 
accepted  ;  hence  : 

1.  Nisi  adds  an  exception  or  restriction  to  the  leading 
statement.     Compare  the  general  use  of  nisi,  except  (r.  2). 

Nisi  molestuxnst,  pauoHi  percontSrier  (130, 6)  volO  ego  ex  te,  Pl.,  Rttd,, 
120;  if  it  is  not  disagreeable,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  qvsstions. 

So  the  formulas  nisi  faUor  (nl  faUor  is  found  first  in  Ovid),  nisi  mS 
omnia  fiEtUant  (C,  Att.,  vin.  7,  1),  and  the  like. 

2.  Nisi  is  in  favorite  use  after  negatives. 

Parvl  (=  nihill)  sunt  forls  anna  nisi  est  consilium  domi,  C,  Off.,  i.  22, 
76  (411,  R.  2).  [NOn]  possem  vivere  nisi  in  Utterls  vlverem,  C,  Fam.,  ix. 
26,  1 ;  /  could  not  live  unless  I  lived  in  study.  Hemoria  minnitor  nisi 
eam  exerceSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21;  memory  wanes  unless  (except)  you  exer- 
cise it,    (SI  nOn  exerceSs,  in  case  you  fail  to  exercise  it.) 

So  more  often  than  sX  nOn,  in  asseverations.  Feream  nisi  sollicitos 
sum,  C,  Fam,,  xv.  19,  4  ;  may  I  die  if  I  am  not  troubled. 

Remarks. — i.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  unessential : 

Nisi  CtlriO  fnisset,  hodiO  tO  mtlscae  comOdissent,  Cf.  Quint.,  xi.  3, 129; 

if  it  had  not  been  for  Curio,  the  flies  would  have  eaten  you  up  this  day. 

81  nOn  fnisset  would  be  equally  correct. 

2.  Nisi  is  often  used  after  negative  sentences  or  equivalents  in  the 
signification  of  but,  except,  besides,  only : 

Inspice  quid  portem;  nihil  hic  nisi  trlste  vidobis,  Ov.,  Tr,,  iii.  i,  9; 
examine  what  I  am  bringing  ;  you  mil  see  nothing  here  except  (what  is) 
sad.  Falsus  honor  iuvat  et  mendSx  Infamia  terret,  quern  nisi  mendOsom 
et  medicandnml  H.,  ^j9.,  i.  16,  39  ;  ^^  false  honor  charms  and  lying 
slander  scares,"  whom  hut  the  faulty  and  the  fit  for  physic  f 

So  nisi  si,  except  in  case,  with  a  following  verb  ;  occasional  in  early 
Latin,  more  common  later,  but  not  in  Ca  e«.  {B.  O.  ,  i.  31, 14,  is  disputed), 
Sall.,  Verg.,  IIor.     Nisi  ut,  except  on  co)iditio?i  that,  is  post-classical. 

Necesse  est  CasillnOnsOs  s6  dOdere  Hanniball ;  nisi  si  mSlunt  feunS  perire, 
C,  Jnv.,  II.  57,  171;  ths  people  of  Casilinum  must  needs  surrender  to 
Hannibal ;  unless  (except  in  case)  they  prefer  to  perish  by  hunger. 

3.  Nisi  quod  introduces  an  actual  limitation — vrith  the  exception,  thai 
(525,  2,  N.  2)  ;  so  praeterquam  quod ;  nisi  ut  (e.  g.  C,  iTrv)^.,  "r^j^^SX^. 
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Nihil  acoiderat  [PolycratI]  quod  nOllet  nisi  quod  Snulum  quO  delectabitur 
in  marl  abiScerat,  C,  Fin.,  v.  30,  92  ;  nothing  had  happened  to  Poly- 
crates  that  he  could  not  have  wished,  except  that  he  had  thrown  into  the 
sea  a  ring  in  which  he  took  delight  (=  a  favorite  ring).  Nihil  peccat 
nisi  quod  nihil  peccat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  ix.  26, 1;  he  makes  no  blunder  except 
— that  he  makes  no  blunder  ("  faultily  faultless  *'). 

4.  Nisi  forte  (found  very  often  in  Ciceeo,  very  rarely  earlier),  unless, 
perhaps,  nisi  ver5  (peculiar  to  Ciceeo),  unless,  indeed,  with  the  Indie. , 
either  limit  a  previous  statement,  or  make  an  ironical  concession  : 

NfimS  fere  saltat  sQbrius  nisi  forte  InsSnit,  C,  Mur.,  6, 13;  there  is 
scarce  any  one  that  dances  (when)  sober,  unless  perhaps  he  is  cracked. 
Plenum  forum  est  eOrum  hominum,  .  , .  nisi  verQ  paucOs  ftiisse  arbitrSminI, 
C,  Sull.,  g,  28;  the  forum  is  ftdl  of  those  men;  unless,  indeed,  you 
think  they  were  (but)  few. 

Notes.— 1.  Nisi  is  Bometimes  Btrengthened  by  tamen,  biU,  yet. 
Nisi  etiam  hic  opperiar  tamen  paulisper,  Pl-,  Aul.,  805 ;  Cf.  c,  Att.,  v.  14, 3. 
Even  without  tamen  it  is  adversative  in  colloquial  Latin,  especially  after  nesciS. 

2.  NI  is  found  mostly  in  early  Latin  and  the  poets,  and  in  legal  formula;  and  collo- 
quial phrases.    It  is  rare  in  Cicero,  and  never  used  in  Caesar. 

Feream  nl  pisoem  putfiyi  esse,  Varro,  S.B.,  m.  3, 9  ;  mai/  I  die  if  I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  fish. 

3.  Nisi  forte  is  found  occasionally  with  the  Subjv.  from  Apuleius  on. 

592.  Two  Conditions  excluding  each  the  other, — When 
two  conditions  exclude  each  the  other,  si  is  used  for  the  first ; 
sin,  if  not  {but  if),  for  the  second. 

Sm  is  further  strengthened  by  antem,  vero  (rare),  but; 
minus,  less  (not);  secus  (rare),  otherivise;  aliter,  else. 

MercSttLra,  si  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda  est ;  sin  mSgna  et  cOpiSsa,  nOn 
est  admodum  vituperanda,  C,  Off.,  i.  42,  151;  mercantile  business,  if  it 
is  petty,  is  to  be  considered  dirty  (work) ;  if  (it  is)  not  (petty,  but)  great 
a/nd  abu/ndant  (=  conducted  on  a  la/rge  scale),  it  is  not  to  be  found  fault 
with  much. 

Remark. — If  the  verb  or  predicate  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
context,  si  minus,  if  less  (not),  sin  minus,  sin  aliter,  if  otherwise,  are 
commonly  used,  rarely  si  nOn : 

Edflc  tecum  omn6s  tuSs ;  si  minus,  quam  plflrimOs,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5, 10; 
take  out  with  you  all  your  (followers) ;  if  not,  as  many  as  possible. 
Odero  si  poterQ ;  si  nOn,  invltus  amSbC,  Ov.,  Am.,  ni.  11,  35  (242,  r.  2). 

Note.— Much  less  common  are  simple  si,  or  si  strengthened  by  nOn,  nihil,  nUllus, 
minus,  or  by  autem,  vGrQ ;  or  sed  si,  at  si  (Col.),  sI  COntrS  (Hor.,  Plin.).   Sin  niay 
aJt*()  l>e  foJJowed  by  nOn,  but  commonly  only  when  one  or  more  words  int<?rvene. 

PSma  orGda  al  sunt,  viz  6velluntux  ',BlmStfura,d0cidunt,  c,  Cat.M.,  19,71. 
if/'ruii  is  green  it  can  hardly  he,  plucked^  if  ripe  U/olU  (0/  lt«eJjf^. 
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693.  Other  Forms  of  the  Protasis. — i.  The  Protasis  may 
be  exprePBod  by  a  Relative. 

Qui  vidfiret,  urbem  captam  diceret,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  23,  52;  whoso  had  seen 
it  J  had  said  thai  the  city  was  taken.  MlrSrStur  qui  torn  cerneret,  L., 
XXXIV.  9,  4  (258). 

2.  The  Protasis  may  be  contained  in  a  Participle. 

SI  latet  an,  prOdest ;  affert  dfiprensa  pud6rem,  Ov.,  ^.^.,  11.  313  ;  art, 
if  concealed,  does  good  ;  detected,  it  brings  shame.  ifffT^™^*  virtHtAi 
iacfire  omnGs  necesse  est  voluptSte  dominante,  C,  Fin.,  11.  35,  \\1  \aZl  the 
greatest  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  prostrate,  if  the  pleasure  {of  the 
senses)  is  mistress.  Nihil  [potest]  dvenlre  nisi  oansS  antecSdente,  C,  Fat., 
15,  84;  nothing  can  happen,  unless  a  cause  precede. 

3.  The  Protasis  may  be  involved  in  a  modifier. 

Fficfinint  id  servl  MilOnis  quod  suSs  quisque  servOs  in  tfill  r6  feusere  volu- 
isset,  C,  3IiL,  10,  29 ;  tfie  servants  of  Jlilo  did  what  each  man  wmdd 
have  wished  his  servants  to  do  in  such  case  (si  quid  tftle  aocidisset).  At 
bene  nOn  poterat  sine  ptrQ  peetore  vlvl,  Lucr.,  v.  18 ;  Init  there  could  he  no 
good  living  without  a  clean  heart  (nisi  pHrum  pectus  esset).  Heque  enim 
mSteriam  ipsam  (cfinsebant)  cohaerfire  potuisse  si  ntUlft  vl  contin6r6tur, 
neque  vim  sine  aliquS  mSteriS,  C,  Ac,  i.  6,  24. 

4.  The  Protasis  may  be  expressed  by  an  Interrogative,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  by  an  Imperative  or  equivalent. 

Tristis  es  1  indlgnor  quod  sum  tibi  causa  dolOris,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  38  (542). 
Cedit  amor  rSbus:  r6s  age,  tUtus  ens,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  144  ;  love  yields  to 
business  ;  be  busy  {if  you  plunge  into  business),  you  will  be  safe.  Im- 
mUtfi (verbOrum  collocfttiOnem),  perierit  tOtarSs,  C,  Or.,  70,  232  (244,  r.  4). 

Classification  of  Conditional  Sentences. 

594.  Conditional  sentences  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Protasis  : 

I.  Logical  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  with  the  Indicative. 

II.  Ideal  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  chiefly  with  Present 
and  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

III.  Unreal  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  with  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Notes.— 1.  In  some  grammars  of  Greek  and  Latin,  conditional  sentences,  and  sen- 
tencep  involving  conditional  relations,  have  been  divided  intO' particular  and  general. 
Whether  a  condition  be  particular  or  general  depends  simply  on  the  character  of  the 
Apodosis.  Any  form  of  the  Conditional  Sentence  may  be  general,  if  it  implies  a  rule  of 
action.    The  forms  for  Iterative  action  have  been  given  (506,  667). 
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8.  Conditional  Sentences  with  the  Subjunctive  (Ideal  and  Unreal)  are  beet  understood 
by  comparing  the  forms  of  the  Ideal  and  Unreal  wish  which  have  the  same  mood  and 
the  same  tenses.  The  Unreal  wish  of  the  Past  is  the  Plupf .,  that  of  the  Present  is  the 
Impf.  Subjunctive.  The  Ideal  wish  is  the  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjunctive.  The  same  tem- 
poral relations  appear  in  the  conditional. 


) 


I.    LOGICAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

696.  The  Logical  Conditional  Sentence  simply  states  the 
elements  in  question,  according  to  the  formula  :  if  this  is  so, 
then  that  is  so  ;  if  this  is  not  so,  then  that  is  not  so. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the  Indicative  Question. 

The  Protasis  is  in  the  Indicative :  the  Apodosis  is  generally 
in  the  Indicative ;  but  in  future  relations  any  equivalent  of 
the  Future  (Subjunctive,  Imperative)  may  be  used. 


Protasis. 

Blidcredis, 

^  you  believe  that^ 
SXidoredfibSs, 

If  you  believed  thaU 
81  id  crMidifltl, 

If  you  (have)  believed  that^ 

81  id  oredes, 

If  you  (shall)  believe  that, 
BlidorediderlB, 

Jtfyou  (shall  have)  believe(d)  that^ 

81  quid  crOdidistX, 

If  you  have  believed  anything 
(=  when  you  believe  anything), 

SI  quid  crOdiderSs, 

Jfyou  had  believed  anything 
(=  wlien  you  believed  anything), 


Apodosis. 

errSs, 

you  are  going  wrong. 

errSbSs, 

you  were  going  wrong. 

errSstX, 

you  went  (have  gone)  wrong. 

errSbis, 

you  wUl  (be)  goOn^  wrong  (234,  r.). 
errSverb, 

you  will  have  gone  (will  go)  wrong. 
errSs, 

you  go  wrong.    Comp.  569. 
errSbSs, 

you  went  wrong. 


81  spXritum  dfLdt,  vivit,  C,  Inv.y  i.  46,  86;  if  he  is  drawing  (his)  breath 
(breathing)  he  is  living,  Parvl  sunt  forls  anna  nisi  est  consilium  domi, 
C,  Off.y  I.  22,  76  (411,  R.  2).  SI  occldl,  rfiote  f6cl ;  sed  nSn  occldl,  Quint., 
rv,  5, 13;  if  I  killed  himy  I  did  right ;  hut  1  did  not  kill  him.  [NatfL- 
ram]  si  sequfimur  ducem,  numquam  aberrabimus,  C,  Off.,  i.  28,  100;  if  ice 
(shall)  follow  nature  (as  our)  guide,  we  shall  never  go  astray.  [Im- 
probSs]  si  mens  cOnsul&tus  sustulerit,  multa  saecula  pr6pSgSrit  rel  pflblicae, 
C,  Cat.,  II.  5, 11;  if  my  consulship  shall  have  done  away  with  the  de- 
structives, it  urill  have  added  many  ages  to  the  life  of  the  State.  SI  pSs 
condoluit)  si  dfins,  ferre  nOn  possumus,  C,  l^usc,  11.  22,  52  (567).  Stomacha- 
bstur  senez,  si  quid  asperius  dixeram,  C,  N.D.,  i.  33, 93  (567).  Vlvam,  si 
vivet ;  si  cadet  ilia,  cadam,  Prop.,  ii.  (hi.)  28  (25),  42  (8);  let  me  live,  if 
s^e  h'ves;  if  she  falls,  let  me  fall.  Hune  si  forte  petes,  sed  n5n  petes, 
opUma  cOmVLnXf  ftnltSB  gandS  tot  mihi  moTte  ma^^  0^.,  Tr.,  iii.  3,  55; 
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noWy  if  hcbply  you  can,  but  you  cannot,  noble  wife,  rejoice  that  ao  many 
evils  have  been  finished  for  me  by  death.  Flectere  il  nequeO  luperOs, 
Aeheronta  mov9b0,  V.,  ^.,  vii.  312;  if  I  ca^i't  bend  the  gods  above,  Vll 
rouse  (all)  hell  below.  81  tot  exempla  yirttltiB  nOn  movent,  niMl  nmquam 
movebit ;  si  tanta  clfides  vllem  vltam  nOn  fBcit,  nfUla  feudet,  L.,  xxii.  60, 
14;  if  so  many  examples  of  valor  stir  you  not,  nothing  will  ever  do  it  ; 
if  so  great  a  disaster  has  not  made  life  cheap,  none  (ever)  will.  DAiinfiB 
timfire,  si  spSrSre  dflsieris,  Sen.,  J^.if.,  i.  5,  7  ;  you  u^ill  cea^  to  fear,  if 
you  {shall  have)  cease{d)  to  hope.  Peream  male,  si  nOn  optimum  erat, 
II.,  aS.,  II.  I,  6  ;  may  I  die  the  death  if  it  was  not  best.  81  voiebSs  parti- 
dpfirl,  auferrfis  (=  auferre  dSbfibSs)  dlmidium  domum,  Pl.,  True,  748;  if 
you  wished  to  share  in  it,  you  should  have  taken  the  half  home.  Baspl- 
rfirO  si  t6  vIderO,  C,  Att.,  11.  24,  5;  I  shall  breathe  again,  if  I  shall  have 
seen  you. 

Remarks. — i.  After  a  verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  (OrStiO  Obllqua), 
the  Protasis  must  be  put  in  the  Subjv.,  according  to  the  rule. 

(SI  id  crddis,  errSs.)  DleO,  t6,  si  id  crfidSs,  errSre. 

DIzI,  t6,  si  id  crMerfis,  errfire. 
(81  id  crMfis,  errfibis.)       DleO,  t6,  si  id  crfidSs,  errStflmm  esse. 

DIxI,  t6,  si  id  crederes,  errStdruxii  esse. 
(81  id  crOdidisU,  errfistl.)  DloO,  t6,  si  id  orOdideris,  errSaae. 

DIxI,  te,  si  id  crfididissfti,  err|bMe. 

For  examples,  see  OrfitiO  Obllqua,  657.  / 

2.  The  Subjv.  is  used  by  Attraction  : 

[Arftneolae]  rOte  teximt  ut  si  qnid  inhaeeerit  cOnfidaiit,  C,  N.D,^  11.  48. 
123  (567).     (81  quid  inhaeeit  oOnilciimt) 

3.  The  Ideal  Second  Person  takes  the  Subjv.  in  connection  with 
the  Universal  Present : 

(8enectfl8)  plena  est  voluptStis  si  ills  sdfis  Htl,  Sen.,  E.M.,  12,  4:  old 
age  is  full  of  pleastire  if  you  know  {if  one  knows)  how  to  enjoy  it. 
Memoria  minnitor  nisi  eam  ezeroeSs,  C,  Cat. 31.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2). 

4.  8Ive — sive  (sen — sen)  almost  invariably  takes  the  Logical  form. 
(496,  2.)  The  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  by  Attraction  or  with  the 
Ideal  Second  Person. 

8eu  vldt,  ferOciter  Instat  yictis ;  sen  viotus  est,  Instanrat  com  yictOribiis 
certfimen,  L,,  xxvn.  14,  1  ;  if  lie  vanquishes  (567),  he  presses  the  van- 
quished furiously  ;  if  he  is  vanquished,  he  renews  the  struggle  with  the 
vanquishers. 

5.  8lqmdem,  as  giving  the  basis  for  a  Conclusion,  often  approaches 
the  causal  sense  (590,  n.  2).     In  this  case  the  Apodosis  precedes. 

Molesta  vQritSs,  slqnidem   ex   eS  nSscitnr  odium,  C,  Luel.,  24, 
truth  ifi  burdensome,  if  indeed  {since)  hatred  arises  from  it. 

6.  SI  mod5,  if  07ily,  serves  to  limit  the  ptei^^vu^  ^\AXft.w\«cX% 


) 
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A  deO  tantom  ratiOnem  habfimus,  si  modo  habfimus,  C,  N.D.,  iii.  28, 
71;  all  that  we  have  from  Ood  is  (bare)  reasmi,  if  only  we  have  it. 

81  v6r5  when  thus  used  is  ironical  (C,  Ph.,  viii.  8,  24).  SI  tamen 
seems  to  be  post-classical. 

Notes. — 1.  Phraseological  are  si  quaeris  (quaerimus)  in  a  sense  approaching  that 
of  profectO  (C,  Off.^  m.  20,  so ;  Tu8C.^  iii.  29, 73)  :  SI  dis  placet,  if  the  gods  will, 
often  ironical  (Cf.  Ter.,  Eun..,  919 ;  C,  Fin.,  11. 10, 31).  SI  forte,  peradveiitnre  (C, 
Oi\,  III.  12,  47  ;  Mil.,  38, 104). 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tense  involved  depends  in  each  member  upon  the 
sense.  But  for  this  very  reason  certain  combinations  would  be  uncommon.  Thus 
Pr.— Impf.  and  Fut.— Pr.  are  rare ;  Pr.— Fut.  is  more  common  in  ante-classical  and 
poet-classical  Latin  than  Fut. — Fut.,  the  Pres.  being  used  by  anticipation.  Cicero 
prefers  Fut.— Fut.  Cicero  also  uses  frequently  Fut.  Pf.— Fut.  Pf .,  which  is  also  found 
elsewhere,  but  rarely.  Pf .— Fut.  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  never  common  ;  also 
Impf. — Impf.  Plupf. — Impf.  is  mostly  found  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin. 
The  Pf.,  by  anticipation  for  Fut.  Pf.,  is  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin.  So  C\,  Fam., 
xn.  6,2 :  ^rutus)  si  cOnservStus  erit,  vlcimus  (237) ;  Qf.  Sen.,  Ben.,  m.  62, 145. 
Also  the  Pr.  by  anticipation  for  the  Fut.  (228)  :  Pl.,  Poen.,  671 :  ESx  sum,  Sl  ego 
illuin  ad  me  adlezerQ. 

II.    IDEAL    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

696.  The  Ideal  Conditional  Sentence  represents  the  mat- 
ter as  still  in  suspense.  The  supposition  is  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful, and  no  real  test  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  often  a  wish 
for  or  against.     The  point  of  view  is  usually  the  Present. 

I.  The  Protasis  is  put  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  for  con- 
tinued action,  and  in  the  Perfeqt  Subjunctive  for  completion 
or  attainment. 

The  Apodosis  is  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjun(5tive. 
The  Imperative  and  Future  Indicative  or  equivalents  are 
often  found.  The  Universal  Present  is  frequently  used, 
especially  in  combination  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person  (595, 
R.  3  ;  663,  2). 

On  the  difference  between  Subjunctive  and  Future,  see  257. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  credSs,  errGs, 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  ivotUd  be  going  wrong. 

81  id  credSs,                            ,  errSverls, 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  would  go  wrotig. 

SI  id  crOdideris,  errGs, 

1.  If  you  should  (prove  to)  Imve  believed 

that  (Perfect ;  Action  Past  or  Future),       you  would  be  going  wrong. 

2.  ^  you  shxyuld  (come  to)  believe  that  (Aor. ; 

Action  Future),  yaa  wotUd  be  going  wrong. 

8iid  orSdiderhf  errSveris  (rare), 

4Kyou  (should  have)  believ€(d)  tJiat,  you  loould  (^we^^  oo(ue)  wrong. 
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81  viclniu  tuns  equum  meliOrem  habeat  qaam  tuns  Mt,  tuumne  equnm 
mSUs  an  ililuB  1  C,  Inv.^  i.  31,  52;  if  your  neighbor  (were  to)  have  a 
better  horse  them  yours  is,  would  you  prefer  your  horse  or  his  f  SI 
gladium  quia  apnd  t6  sSnS  mente  d6posaerit,  repetat  fnaSnidns,  reddere 
pecc&tom  sit,  offidtim  nSn  reddere,  C,  Off,,  ui.  25,  95 ;  if  a  mem  in  sovmd 
mind  were  to  deposit  {to  have  deposited)  a  sword  urith  you,  (and)  reclaim 
it  (when)  mad,  it  would  be  wrong  to  return  it,  right  not  to  return  it. 
Hanc  viam  si  asperam  esse  negem,  mentiar,  C,  Sest.,  46, 100 ;  if  I  should 
say  that  this  way  is  not  rough,  I  should  lie,  SI  nunc  m6  suspendam 
meam  operam  ItLBerim,  et  mels  inimlols  voluptStem  creSverim,  Pl.,  Cas., 
424 ;  should  I  hang  myself  now,  I  should  (thereby)  (h^ve)  fool(ed)  my 
ivork  away,  and  give{n)  to  my  enemies  a  charming  treat.  CioerOnl  nSmo 
ducentOs  none  dederit  nummSs  nisi  fulserit  Snnlns  ingdns,  Jut.,  vii.  139 ;  , 
no  one  would  give  Cicero  nowadays  two  hundred  two-penees  unless  a 
huge  ring  glittered  {on  his  hand).  SI  quis  foriOsO  praecepta  det,  erit  iptO 
quern  monSbit,  InsSnior,  Sen.,  J?.  Jf.,  94, 17;  if  07ie  should  give  advice  to  a 
madman,  he  will  be  more  out  of  his  mind  than  the  very  man  whom  he 
advises,  SI  valeant  hominfis,  am  tua,  Phoebe,  iacet,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  78; 
should  men  keep  well,  your  art,  Phoebus,  is  naught,  (hia  si  tollSs, 
perifire  Cupldinis  arctls,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am. ^  139  (204,  n.  6).  (Senecttls)  est 
plena  volupt&tis,  si  ills  sciSs  Htl,  Sen.,  E,M,,  12,  4  (595,  R.  3).  Memoria 
minuitur  nisi  earn  ezerceSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2).  Nulla  est  ezoU- 
satiO  peccStI,  si  amid  causS  peccSveris,  C,  Lasl.,  11,  87;  it  is  no  excuse 
for  a  sin  to  have  sinned  for  the  sake  of  a  friend. 

2.  The  Point  of  View  may  be  the  Past.  In  that  case  the 
Protasis  is  found  in  the  Imperfect,  very  rarely  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  and  the  Apodosis  has  corresponding  forms. 
This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  inasmuch  as  it  coincides  in 
form  with  the  Unreal  Condition,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guishable only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context.  When  found 
with  indefinite  persons,  the  construction  is  the  Potential  of 
the  Past. 

The  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  frequently  enters,  in  which 

case  si  may  often  be  translated,  i7i  case  that, 

Quod  flstl  nSn  venifibat  d6  eO  si  quis  l6gem  cOnstitueret  nOn  tarn  prohi- 
bere  vidfiretur  quam  admonere,  C,  Tull.,  4,  9;  if  one  should  make  a  law 
about  that  which  was  not  customary,  he  would  seem  not  so  much  to  pre- 
vent  as  to  warn.  (Present :  si  quis  cOnstituat,  videStur.)  SI  AlfSnus  turn 
iudicium  acdpere  vellet,  denique  omnia  quae  pOstulSres  facere  voluisset,  quid 
agerfis  1  C,  Quinct.,  26,  83  ;  in  case  Alfenus  was  willing  then  to  ww^j^ji 
take  the  trial,  and  should  have  been  willing  afterwards  to  do  <>jU|V^^H 
you  required,  what  were  you  to  do  f    (See  the  >N\\.Q\ft  ^^ds^jdj^j^r— 
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Si  none  velit,  .  .  .  voluerit,  agSs.)  SI  tribfLnl  me  triompliSre  prohib§rent, 
Fflriam  et  Aemilium  tGstfis  citStfLms  ful,  L.,  xxxviii.  47;  should  the  tri- 
bunes prevent  me  from  triumphing ^  I  was  going  to  summon  Furius  and 
Aemilius  as  witnesses,  Quid  faceret  %  si  ylvere  vellet,  Sfiianus  rogandus 
erat,  Sen.,  Cons. Marc,  22,  6 ;  what  was  he  to  do  ?  if  he  wished  to  live 
Sejanus  was  {the  mam)  to  he  asked.  See  Tag.,  Ann.^  iii.  13.  Erat  Qulnc- 
tins,  sX  cMerfis,  plScSbilis,  L.,  xxxvi.  32, 5;  Quinctius  was,  if  you 
yielded  to  him,  (sure  to  be)  placable.  (Est  si  cSdSs.)  SI  llizuriae  tem- 
perSret,  avSritiam  nOn  timerfis,  Tag.,  ff ,  11.  62  ;  if  he  were  to  control 
his  love  of  pleasure,  you  should  not  hai^e  feared  avarice.  (SI  temperet, 
nSn  timeSs.)  Cfbrigitnr  et  Caxnillnsdolfiret,  si  haec  . . .  Sventfira  putaret  1 
et  ego  doleam  si. .  .putem?  C,  Tusc,  i.  37,  90.    (Present:  doleat si putet.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  Ideal  is  not  controlled  by  impossibility  or  im- 
probability, and  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Roman  often  employs  the  Ideal 
where  we  should  expect  the  Unreal.  (Comp.  256,  n.  2.)  This  is  more 
common  in  early  Latin. 

Ttl  si  hlo  sis,  aliter  sentiSs,  Ter.,  And.,  310;  if  you  were  J  (put  your- 
self in  my  place),  you  would  think  differently.  Haec  si  tficmn  patria 
loqnfttnr,  nSime  impetrSre  dCbeatl  C,  Cat.,  i.  8, 19;  if  your  country 
should  (were  to)  speak  thus  with  you,  ought  she  not  to  get  (what  she 
wants)  ?    So  C,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  61. 

2.  Sometimes  the  conception  shifts  in  the  course  of  a  long  sentence : 
SI  revlvlscant  et  tfioum  loquantor — quid  tSlibus  virls  responder6s  %  C, 

Fin,,  IV.  22,  61:  if  they  should  corns  to  life  again,  and  speak  with  you 
— what  answer  would  you  make  to  such  men  f 

3.  When  nOn  possum  is  followed  by  nisi  (si  nSn),  the  Protasis  has 
the  Ideal  of  the  Past,  after  the  past  tense,  and  may  have  the  ideal 
of  the  Present  after  a  primary  tense. 

Heqae  mtlxiItiOnai  Caesaris  prohibfire  poterat,  nisi  proeliO  dSoertfire  vellet, 
Caes.,  B,C.,  III.  44.    See  Madvig  on  C,  Fin,,  iii.  21,  70. 

4.  In  comparing  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditionals,  exclude  future  verbs 
such  as  posse,  velle,  etc.  The  future  sense  of  such  Unreal  Conditionals 
comes  from  the  auxiliary. 

5.  In  OrStiO  Obllqna  the  difference  between  Ideal  and  Logical  Future 
is  necessarily  effaced,  so  far  as  the  mood  is  concerned.     (656.) 

III.    UNREAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

697.  The  Unreal   Conditional  sentence  is  used  of  that 

which  is  Unfulfilled  or  Impossible,  and  is  expressed  by  the 

Imperfect  Subjunctive  for  continued  action — generally,  in 

opposition  to  the  Present ;  and  by  the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 

tdve — uniformly  in  opposition  to  the  Past. 
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The  notion  of  Impossibility  comes  from  the  irreversible  character  of 
the  Past  Tense.  Compare  the  Periphrastic  Conjug.  Perfect  and  Im- 
perfect. Any  action  that  is  decided  is  considered  Past  (compare  C, 
0/.,  II.  21,  75).     (See  277, 3,  n.) 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  cr6der6s,  errfirAi, 
If  you  believed  (were  believing)  Ihai^  [you 
do  not,l  you  would  be  going  tcrong. 

81  id  crSdidisses,  errSvisses, 

Jf  you  had  believed  that,  [you  did  not,]  you  would  have  gone  wrong, 

Sapientia  nOn  expeteretnr,  si  niMl  efficeret,  C,  Fin.,  i.  13,  42  ;  msdom 
y^ould  not  be  sought  after,  if  it  did  no  pi-acticol  good.  Caederem  tS,  nisi 
IrSscerer,  Sen.,  Ira,  1. 15,  3;  I  should  flog  you,  if  I  were 'not  getting  am^ry. 
81  ibi  te  esse  sclssem,  ad  t6  ipse  v6nissem,  C,  Fin.,  i.  8  ;  if  I  had  knotvn 
you  were  there,  J  should  have  come  to  you  myself.  Hectora  quis  nOsset, 
fSUx  si  TrSia  fuisset  1  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  75  ;  who  would  know  (of)  Hector,  if 
Troy  had  been  happy  9  Hisi  ante  BQmS  profectus  essfis,  nunc  earn  cert6 
relinqneres,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  11, 1;  if  you  had  not  departed  from  Rome  be- 
fore, you  would  certainly  leave  it  now.  Ego  nisi  peperissem,  BOma  nOn 
oppHgnaretur ;  nisi  fllinm  haberem,  libera  in  llberS  patziS  mortna  essem, 
L.,  II.  40,  8  ;  had  1 7iot  become  a  mother,  Rome  would  not  be  besieged  ; 
had  I  not  a  son,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  land. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Impf.  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  opposition  toV.  ^   )',vi«in> 
continuance  from  a  point  in  the  Past  into  the  Present.    This  is  neces- 
sarily the  case  when  the  Protasis  is  in  the  Impf.,  and  the  Apodosis  in       c'^  -^  '.^ 
the  Plupf.,  except  when  the  Impf.  denotes  opposition  to  a  general 
statement,  which  holds  good  both  for  Past  and  for  Present  : 

NOn  tarn  facile  op6s  CarthSginis  tantae  conddissent,  nisi  Sicilia  olSssibns  ^  ^  ^  ^  0 
nostrls  patfiret,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  11.  i,d;the  great  resources  of  Carthage  {Car- 
thage  with  her  great  resources)  would  not  have  fallen  so  readily,  if  Sicily 
had  not  been  (as  it  still  continues  to  be)  open  to  our  fleets.  SI  pndOrem 
haberGs,  tltimam  mih!  pfinsiOnem  remlsissSs,  Sen.,  E.M.,  29, 10  ;  if  you  rLx^ 
had  (=  yo\i  had  not,  as  you  have  not)  any  delicacy,  you  would  have  let 
me  off  from  the  last  jfayment.  Memoriam  ipsam  com  vOce  perdidissOmnSi 
8l  tarn  in  nostrS  potestSte  esset  obllvlscl  quam  tacSre,  Tac,  Agr,,  2,  4; 
we  should  have  lost  memory  itself,  together  with  utterance,  if  it  were  as 
much  in  our  power  to  forget  as  to  keep  silent. 

The  Impf.  in  both  members,  referring  to  the  Past,  always  admits  of 
another  explanation  than  that  of  the  Unreal ;  thus  we  have  a  case 
of  Kepresentation  (654,  n.)  in 

PrOtogenGs  si  lalysum  ilium  sunm  caenQ  oblitnm  yideret,  mSgnom,  crMO, 
acciperet  dolOrem,  C,  Alt.,  11.  21,  4;  if  Protogenes  could  see  that  famotia 
lalysus  of  his  besmeared  vrith  mud,  he  would  fed  a  mighty  pang.  See 
Pl.,  Aid.,  742. 
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2.  In  Unreal  Conditions,  after  a  negative  Protasis,  the  Apodosis  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  Impf.  Indie,  when  the  action  is  represented 
as  interrupted  (233);  by  the  Plupf.  and  Hist.  Pf.,  when  the  conclusion 
is  confidently  anticipated  (254,  R.  3)- 

Labebar  longius,  nisi  m6  retmuiBsem,  C,  Leg.^  i.  19,  52  (254,  r.  3). 

This  usage  after  a, positive  is  cited  first  in  the  post- Augustan  writers. 
Cases  like  C,  Verr.^  v.  42, 129;  L.,  xxii.  28, 13,  do  not  belong  here. 

OmnlnQ  supervacua  erat  doctrlna,  si  nStOra  sufficeret.  Quint.,  ii.  8,  8 
(254,  R.  3).  PerSctam  erat  bellum,  si  Fompeinm  Brundisil  opprimere 
potuisset,  Flor.,  ii.  13,  19  ;  tlie  war  was  {had  been)  finished,  if  he  had 
heeii  able  HTSrush  Pompey  at  Brundusium. 

The  Impf.  Indie,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Protasis  : 

Ipsam  tibi  epistolam  misissem,  nisi  {v. I, ,  sed)  tain  subitO  frStris  puer  profl- 
clscebStnr,  C,  Att.^  viii.  i,  2;  I  should  have  sent  you  the  letter  itself ^  if 
my  brother'' s  servant  was  not  starting  so  suddenly, 

3.  (a)  The  Indicative  is  the  regular  construction  in  the  Apodosis 
with  verbs  which  signify  Possibility  or  Power,  Obligation  or  Necessity 
— so  with  the  active  and  passive  Periphrastic — vix,  paene,  sca^rcely, 
hardly,  and  the  like.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
usage  from  that  of  the  Ideal  (596,  2). 

consul  esse  qui  potnl,  nisi  etim  vltae  corsom  tenuissem  1  C,  Eep.,  1.  6, 
10;  how  could  I  have  been  consul,  if  I  had  not  kept  that  course  of  life  f 
AntQnl  gladiOs  potuit  contenmere,  si  sic  omnia  dlzisset,  Juv.,  x.  123  ;  he 
might  have  despised  A?itony^s  swords,  if  he  had  thus  said  all  {that  he 
did  say).  EmendStfims,  si  licuisset,  eram,  Ov.,  Tr.,  i.  7,  40  ;  I  should 
have  removed  the  faults,  if  I  had  been  free  (to  do  it).  POns  iter  paene 
hostibns  dedit  (paene  dedit  =  dabat  =  dattims  erat),  nl  fLnns  vir  foisset,  L., 
II.  ID,  2 ;  the  bridge  well  nigh  gave  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  man. 

(b)  With  the  Indie,  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  stated  absolutely; 
when  the  Subjv.  is  used  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  conditioned  as 
in  any  otlier  Unreal  sentience. 

Compare  quid  facere  potuissem,  nisi  turn  cOnsul  foissem,  with  cOnsul  esse 
qui  potui,  nisi  eum  vltae  cnrsum  tenuissem,  C. ,  Rep. ,  1.  6, 10.  Qui  si  fuisset 
meliOre fortflnS,  fortasse austfirior  et  grayior  esse potuisset,  C,  Pis.,  29,  71. 

4.  In  OrStiO  Obllqua  the  Protasis  is  unchanged  ;  the  Apodosis  is 
formed  by  the  Periphrastic  1^.  aaad'Pf.  Inf.  (149),  for  the  Active,  futtl- 
rum  (fore)  ut,  fatflrum  foisse  ut  for  passive  and  Supineless  verbs. 

A.  piejHd&i^i  tg,  St  id  ertAerfth-ewftttbfum  esse. 

B.  Dlc5  (dizl),  te,  si  id  cr6didiss6s,  errStllrum  foisse. 

B.  DIco  (dixl),  bX  id  cr6didiss6s,  futfUrum  foisse  ut  dficipererii. 
A  18  very  rare ;  A,  theoretical.    ¥01  the  long  form,  B,  the  simple 


HOn  dabitO, 
/  do  not  doubf, 

NOn  dubitSbam, 
/  did  not  dotibty 
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Perfect  Infinitive  is  found.     Examples,  see  659,  n.     In  B,  foiise  is 
omitted  occasionally  in  later  Latin  ;  Tag.,  Ann.,  i.  33,  etc, 

5.  (a)  When  the  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  sentence  which  requires  the  Subjv.,  the  Plupf.  is  turned 
into  the  Periphrastic  Pf.  Subjv. ;  the  Impf.  form  is  unchanged. 

quin,  si  id  cr6der6s,  errSrfiB, 

thatt  if  you  believed  thcUy  you  would  be  going  wrong. 
qoln^  si  id  crSdidissSs,  errSttrus  faerls, 

that,  if  you  had  believed  that,  you  would  have  gone  wrong. 

Honestum  tSle  est  at,  vel  si  IgnQrSrent  id  hoxninfis,  asset  laudsbile,  6/. 
C,  Fin.y  n.  15,  49;  virtue  is  a  thing  to  deserve  praise,  even  if  men  did 
not  know  it,  Ea  r6s  tantom  tnmnltimi  So  fagaxn  praeboit  ut  nisi  castra 
FtUiioa  extrS  orbem  fuissent,  eff&sttra  86  omnis  pavida  moltittLdO  faerit,  L., 
XXVI.  10,  7  ;  that  matter  caused  so  much  tumult  and  flight  (=  so  wild  a 
panic),  that  had  not  the  Punic  camp  been  outside  the  city  the  whole 
frightened  multitude  would  have  poured  forth.  Nee  dubitim  erat  quln, 
si  tarn  pauci  simol  oblre  omnia  possent,  terga  dattlrl  hostGs  fuerint,  L.,  iv. 
38,  5  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  so  small  a 
number  to  manage  everything  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  would  have 
turned  their  backs.  Die  qnidnam  faotfbnis  ftieris,  si  eO  tempore  eSnsor 
fnisses  1  L.,  IX.  33,  7 ;  tell  (me)  what  you  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
been  censor  at  that  time  f    See  C,  Pis.,  7, 14. 

{b)  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  Subjv.  occurs  rarely,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dependent  Interrogative.    The  only  examples  cited  are  from  Livy. 

Sublbat  cOgitStiO  animnm,  quOnam  mods  tolerSbilis  fatttra  EtrlLria  fiiisset 
si  quid  in  SamniO  adversl  evenisset,  L.,  x.  45,  8. 

(c)  Fotnl  (254,  r.  i)  commonly  becomes  potnerim,  and  fnl  with  the 
Periphrastic  passive  in  -das  becomes  faerim,  after  all  tenses. 

Hand  dubiom  fait  qoln,  nisi  ea  mora  intervenisset,  oastra  eO  did  Plinica 
capl  potaerint,  L.,  xxiv.  42,  3;  there  was  no  doubt  that,  had  not  that  de- 
lay interfered,  the  Pmic  camp  could  have  been  taken  on  that  day.  Quae 
(rfis)  suS  sponte  nefSria  est  at  etiamsl  lez  nSn  asset,  mSgnopere  vltanda 
faerit,  C,  Verr,,  1.  42,  108. 

(d)  The  passive  Conditional  is  unchanged  : 

Id  ilia  si  rapadiasset,  dubitatis  qain  el  vis  asset  allstal  C.,Sest,,  2g, 
62  ;  if  he  had  rejected  that,  do  you  doubt  that  force  ioould  have  been 
brought  (to  bear)  on  him  f 

The  active  form  is  rarely  unchanged  (L.,  11.  33,  9).  In  the  absence 
of  the  Periphrastic  tense  the  Inf.  with  potaerim  is  often  a  sufficient 
substitute;  see  L.,  xxxii.  28,  6. 

Note.— In  Plautus  and  Terence,  absqaa  with  thie  Abl.  and  asset  (foret)  is 
found  a  few  times  instead  of  nisi  (sl  nOn)  with  Nom.,  and  asset  (foxssat)  in  the  sense 
if  it  were  not  {had  not  been)  for. 

Ham  absqaa  t6  esset,  bodie  namqaam  ad  sOIam  ocoSsam  vlyaram, 
Men.,  1022.    Cf.  Liv.,  11. 10, 2  (k.  3,  above). 
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INCOMPLETE    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

698.  Omission  of  the  Conditional  Sign. — Occasionally  the 
members  of  a  Conditional  sentence  are  jDut  side  by  side  with- 
out a  Conditional  sign. 

An  ille  mihl  (351)  liber,  cul  mulier  imperat  ?  pOscit,  dandum  est ;  vocat, 
yeniendum  est ;  fiicit,  abeimdTun ;  minStnr,  eztimescendum,  C,  Farad. y  5,  2 ; 
or  is  he  free  {tell)  me,  to  whom  a  woman  gives  orders  ?  site  asks,  he  must 
give  ;  she  calls,  he  must  come  ;  she  turns  out  {of  door),  he  must  go  ;  she 
threatens,  he  must  he  frightened.  Unum  c5gn5ris,  onmls  nOris,  Ter., 
P//.,  265;  you  know  one,  you  know  all.  Dedissfis  hulc  animO  pSr  corpus, 
fBoisset  quod  optSbat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.  12,  8;  had  you  given  hirn  a  body 
that  was  a  snatch  for  his  spirit,  he  would  have  accomplished  what  he 
desired. 

699.  Omission  of  the  Verb  of  the  Protasis, — When  the 
verb  of  the  Protasis  is  omitted,  either  the  precise  form  or  the 
general  idea  of  the  verb  is  to  be  supjilied  from  the  Apodosis. 

81  quisquam  (=  si  quisquam  fnit),  CatO  sapiens  fuit,  Cf.  C.,  Lael.,  2,  9; 
if  any  one  was  wise,  Cato  was.  Edtle  tficum  omn6s  tuSs  ;  si  minus,  quam 
plfLrimOs,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5,  10  (592,  r.). 

600.  Total  Omission  of  the  Protasis. — i.  The  Protasis  is 
often  contained  in  a  participle  or  involved  in  the  context ; 
for  examples  see  593,  2  and  3. 

2.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  mechanically 
explained  by  the  omission  of  an  indefinite  Protasis  (257,  n.  2). 

HimiQ  plfLs  quam  velim  [VolscOrum]  ingenia  sunt  mSbilia,  L.,  11.  37,  4; 
the  dispositions  of  the  Volscians  are  {too)  much  more  unstable  thari  I 
should  like.  Tuam  mihi  darl  vellem  eloquentiam,  C,  j\\D.,  11.  59, 147;  I 
could  wish  to  have  your  eloquence  given  me.  Tarn  f61Ix  essSs  quam  fQr- 
mOsissima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27  (802).    (Utinam  esses !) 

'  601.   Omission  and  Involution   of   the  Apodosis. — The 

Apodosis  is  omitted  in  Wishes  (261),  and  implied  after  verbs 

and  phrases  denoting  Trial  (460,  2).     It  is  often  involved  in 

Oratid  Obliqna,  and  sometimes  consists  in  the  general  notion 

of  Result,  Ascertainmeiit,  or  the  like. 

SI  v6rum  ezcutiSs,  fades  nOn  uxor  amStur,  Juv.,  vi.  143;  if  you  were  to 
greiaut  t?i>e  truth  (you  would  find  that)  it  is  the  face,  not  the  wife,  thai 
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is  loved.  (Ingurtha)  timebat  Iram  (=  ne  IrSsceretur)  senStfls,  nl  p&miBset 
IfigatiB,  S.,  lug  ,  25,  7  ;  Jugurtha  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  semtte 
(that  the  senate  would  get  angry)  in  case  he  did  not  (should  not  have) 
o6ey(ed)  the  legates. 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES    OF    COMPARISON. 

602.  The  Apodosis  is  omitted  in  comparisons  with  nt  si, 
velut  si)  ac  si,  qnam  si  (rare)^  tamqnam  si,  quasi,  or  simply 
velut  and  tamqnam,  as  if. 

The  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Protasis,  as  is  common 
in  correlative  sentences.     The  Mood  is  the  Subjunctive. 

The  tenses  follow  the  rule  of  sequence,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  conditional.  In  English,  the  translation 
implies  the  unreality  of  the  comparison. 

NOlI  timere  quasi  [=  quam  timeSs  si]  assem  elephants  dfis,  Quint.,  yi. 
3,  59 ;  doii't  he  afraid,  as  if  you  were  giving  a  penny  to  an  elepha/rU. 
Farvl  prImO  ortfl  sic  iacent  tamqnam  [=  iaceant  si]  onmInO  sine  animO  unt, 
C,  Fin.,  V.  15,  42  ;  babies,  when  first  born,  lie  {there),  as  if  they  had  no 
mind  at  all.  HIc  est  obstandum,  mllites,  velut  si  ante  BOmSna  moenia 
pfLgnemus,  L.,  xxi.  41,  15;  here  (is  where)  we  must  oppose  them,  soldiers, 
as  if  we  were  fighting  before  the  walls  of  Rome  (velut  obstSmus,  si  pfl- 
gnfimus,  as  we  would  oppose  them,  if  we  were  to  fight).  H6  iuvat,  velut 
ipse  in  pu|;e  labOris  Sc  perlcuU  faerim,  ad  finem  belli  PlinicI  pervfinisse,  L., 
XXXI.  Y'fl  am  delighted  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  tear,  as  if 
I  had  shared  in  the  toil  and  danger  (of  it)./  Tantus  patrfis  metus  cfipit 
velut  si  iam  ad  portSs  hostis  esset,  L.,  Xxi.  16,  2  ;  a  great  fear  took  hold 
of  the  senators,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates.  D6l6ta  (est) 
Ausonulk  gens  perinde  Sc  si  internecIvO  bellQ  certfisset,  L.,  ix.  25,  9;  the 
Ausonian  race  ivas  blotted  out,  just  as  if  it  had  engaged  in  a7i  interne- 
cine war  (war  to  the  knife). 

Remarks. — i.  Occasionally  the  sequence  is  violated  out  of  regard  to 
the  Conditional: 

Massili6ns6s  in  eO  honOre  audlmus  apud  [BOmSnSs]  esse  Sc  si  medium 
umbillcum  Graeciae  incolerent,  L.,  xxxvii.  54,  21 ;  we  hear  that  the  people 
of  Marseilles  are  in  as  high  honor  vrith  the  Roma/ns  as  if  they  inhabited 
the  mid-navel  (=  the  heart)  of  Greece,  lius  negOtium  sic  velim suscipiSs, 
ut  si  esset  rBs  mea,  C,  Fam.,  11.  14, 1 ;  I  wish  you  would  undertake  his 
business  J u.sf  r/.s  if  it  were  my  affair. 

2.  The  principal  clause  often  contains  correlatives,  as :  ita,  sic, 
perinde,  proinde,  similiter,  nOn  (baud)  secus,  etc. 

NoT£s.— 1 .  Tamquam  and  quasi  are  also  used  in  <iirect  comiMuisou  witb.  t,bft.\3ad&Kr 
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ative.    Here  the  verbs  with  both  clauses  are  apt  to  be  the  same,  in  which  case  the  vert 
with  quasi  or  tamquam  is  usually  omitted  in  model  prose. 

Quasi  pOma  ex  arboribus,  crflda  si  sunt,  viz  eveUuntur,  sic  vltam  adul6- 
scentibus  vis  aufert,  C,  Cat.M.,  19, 71. 

2.  Quasi  is  used  to  soften  or  apologize  for  a  single  word  (=  ut  ita  dicam). 
Mors  est  quaedam  quasi  migrStiO  commfltfitiOque  vltae,  Cf.  c,  Tusc,  1. 12, 

27 ;  death  is  as  it  were  a  shifting  of  life's  quarters. 

3.  As  in  the  ordinary  Conditional  sentence,  so  in  the  Comparative  sentence,  the  Pro- 
tasis may  be  expressed  by  a  participle  : 

Galll  laetl  ut  explQrStfi  victOriS  ad  castra  BQmSnOrum  pergunt,  Cf.  Caes., 
B.G.^  III.  18,8 ;  the  Gauls  in  their  joy  ^  as  i/*  (their)  victory  had  been  fully  ascertained, 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Antiochus  sGcfLrus  d6  bellO  BOmanO  erat 
tamquam  nOn  trSnsitfLrls  in  Asiam  BOmSnIs,  L.,  xxxvi.  41, 1 ;  Antiochus  was  as 
unconcerned  about  the  war  with  Home  as  if  the  Bomans  did  not  intend  to  cross  over 
into  Asia  Minor. 

4.  In  Cblsus,  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Flint  Min.,  and  especially  in  Tacitus 
and  SuBTONius,  we  find  tamquam  used  almost  like  quod  (541),  to  indicate  an  as- 
sumed reason,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  Greek  use  of  (!>«  with  the  participle,  and 
occasionally  where  we  might  have  expected  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive. 

Pridem  invlsus  tamquam  plfls  quam  civllia  agitSret,  Tag.,  ^n^?.,  1.12,6; 
long  misliked  as  (in  Tiberius'  judgment)  plotting  high  treason .  StLspectus  tamquam 
ipse  suSs  incenderit  aedSs,  Juv.,  m.  222  ;  suspected  of  having  (as  if  he  had)  set 
his  own  house  on  fire.  Vulgl  opIniQ  est  tamquam  (comStfis)  mUtStiOnem  r6gnl 
portendat,  Tag.  Ann.^  xiv.  22,  \\  it  is  Uie  popular  belief  that  a  comet  portends  a 
change  in  the  kingdom. 

Other  particles,  quasi,  Sicut,  and  ut,  occur  much  more  rarely  and  are  cited  mainly 
from  Tagitus  (quasi  only  in  the  ^n;?.a^).    Compare  Suet.,  7^2^,5. 

5.  Ut  Si  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  not  being  found  at  all  in  Plautus.  It  is  found  but 
once  in  Lrvr,  but  frequently  in  Cigero  and  later  Latin.  Velut  sl  is  found  first  in 
Caesar.  Velut  for  velut  si  is  found  first  in  Livy.  Ac  sI  is  equivalent  to  quasi  only 
in  late  Latin. 

CONCESSIVE   SENTENCES. 

603.  Concessive  Sentences  are  introduced  by  : 

1.  The  Conditional  particles,  etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi  (tamen- 

etsi).  .  .    ^    (:   .        "*      '  ^^_  .  ,. 

2.  The  generic  relative,  qnamquam.    -      "^     ' 

3.  The  compounds,  qnamvis,  qnantumvia 

4.  The  verb  licet. 

5.  The  Final  particles,  ut  (ne). 

6.  Cnm  (qnom). 

These  all  answer  generally  to  the  notion  although. 

Note.— EtsI  (et  +  sl),  even  if;  etiamsl,  even,  now  if ;  tametsi,  yet  even  if; 
quamquam  (quam  +  quam),  to  what  extent  soever ;  quamvis,  to  what  extent  you 
choose ;  quantumvls,  to  what  amount  you  choose ;  licet,  it  is  left  free  (perhaps  in- 
trans.  of  linquO,  /  leave). 

604.  Etsi,  etlamsi,  and  tametsi,  take  the  Indicative  or  Sub- 
jnnctive^  according  to  the  general.  'pTmciples  which  regulate 
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the  use  of  n,  if.     The  Indicative  is  more  common,  espe- 
cially with  etsj. 

D6  fatfLrls  rSbns  etsi  semper  difficile  est  dlcere,  tamen  interdnm  oon- 
ieotflrS  possis  accedere,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  4, 1 ;  although  it  is  always  difficult 
to  tell  about  the  future,  nevertheless  you  ca7i  sometimes  come  near  it  by 
guessing.  [Hamilcar]  etsI  flagrSbat  beUandl  cnpiditSte,  tamen  p&ol  servi- 
ondum  pntSvit,  Nep.,  xxit.  i,  3  ;  although  Hamilcar  was  on  fire  with  the 
desire  of  tvar,  nevertheless  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  subserve  (to  work 
for)  peace.  Inops  iUe  etiamsl  referre  grStiam  nOn  potest,  habere  cert6 
potest,  C,  Off'i  n.  20,  69;  the  needy  man  {spoken  of),  if  he  cannot  return 
a  favor,  can  at  least  feel  it.  H6  vfira  prO  gratis  loquX,  etsI  menm  ixige- 
nium  nOn  monSret,  necessitSs  cOgit,  L.,  iii.  68,  9;  even  if  my  disposition 
did  not  hid  me,  necessity  compels  me  to  speak  what  is  true  instead  of 
what  is  palatable. 

Remarks. — i.  SI  itself  is  often  concessive  (591,  2),  and  the  addition 
of  et,  etiam,  and  tamen  serves  merely  to  fix  the  idea. 

2.  Etiamsl  is  used  oftener  with  the  Subjv.  than  with  the  Indie, 
and  seems  to  be  found  only  in  conditional  sentences.  On  the  other 
hand,  etsI  is  also  used  like  qnamquam  (605,  b.  2),  in  the  sense  ^^and 
yet;"  virtutem  si  flnam  amiserls — etsI  fimitti  nOn  potest  ylrttUi,  C, 
Tiisc,  II.  14,  32  ;  so  too,  but  rarely,  tametsl.  EtsI  is  a  favorite  word 
with  Cicero,  but  does  not  occur  in  Quintilian  nor  in  Sallust,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  prefers  tametsl.  Tametsl  is  not  found  in  the  Augustan 
poets  nor  in  Tacitus,  and  belongs  especially  to  familiar  speech. 

3.  Tamen.  is  often  correlative  even  with  tametsl. 

605.  Quamquam,  to  tohat  extent  soever,  falls  under  the  head 
of  generic  relatives  (254,  r.  4),  and,  in  the  best  authors,  is 
construed  with  the  Indicative. 

HedicI  qnamquam  inteUegunt  saepe,  tamen  nnmqnam  aegrls  dicnnt,  illO 
morbO  e5s  esse  morit1ir5s,  C,  Div.,  11.  25,  54;  although  physicians  often 
know,  nevertheless  they  never  tell  their  patients  that  they  vrill  die  of 
that  (particular)  disease. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Potential  Subjv.  (257,  n.  3)  is  sometimes  found 
with  qnamquam :  Qnamqnam  ezerdtnm  qui  in  Volscis  c^t  mSllet,  nihil 
rectLsavit,  L.,  vi.  g,  6;  although  he  might  well  have  preferred  the  army 
which  was  in  the  Volscian  country,  nevertheless  he  made  no  objection. 

vSo  especially  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

2.  Qnamquam  is  often  used  like  etsI,  but  more  frequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  a/nd  yet, 
although,  however,  in  order  to  limit  the  whole  preceding  senteiK 

3.  The  Indie,  with  etsI  and  qnamqnam,  is,  of  course,  liable 
tion  into  the  Subjv.  in  OrfttiO  Obllqna  (508). 
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2.  Conditional  Sentences  with  the  Snbjnnctive  (Ideal  and  Unreal)  are  best  understood 
by  comparing  the  forms  of  the  Ideal  and  Unreal  wish  which  have  the  same  mood  and 
the  same  tenses.  The  Unreal  wish  of  the  Past  is  the  Plupf.,  that  of  the  Present  is  the 
Impf .  Subjunctive.  The  Ideal  wish  is  the  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjunctive.  The  same  tem- 
poral relations  appear  in  the  conditional. 


I.    LOGICAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

695.  The  Logical  Conditional  Sentence  simply  states  the 
elements  in  question,  according  to  the  formula  :  if  this  is  so, 
then  that  is  so  ;  if  this  is  not  so,  then  that  is  not  so. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the  Indicative  Question. 

The  Protasis  is  in  the  Indicative :  the  Apodosis  is  generally 
in  the  Indicative ;  but  in  future  relations  any  equivalent  of 
the  Future  (Subjunctive,  Imperative)  may  be  used. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  erSdiB,  errSs, 

ffyou  believe  thaU  you  are  going  wrong. 

81  id  crfidebSs,  errSbSs, 

If  you  believed  that^  you  were  going  wrong. 

8Iid  crMidistI,  errSstI, 

^you  (have)  believed  that^  you  went  (have  gone)  wrong. 

8Iider6d68,  errSbis, 

If  you  (shall)  believe  tMU  you  will  (be)  g'o(ing)  wrong  (234,  r.). 

81  id  crSdideris,  errSverb, 

If  you  (shall  have)  believe(d)  that^  you  will  have  gone  (will  go)  wrong. 

81  qnid  crMidiitl,  errSs, 

If  you  have  believed  anything 
(—  when  you  believe  anything),  you  go  wrong.    Comp.  569. 

81  qnid  crSdiderSs,  errSbSs, 

^you  had  believed  anything 
(=  when  you  believed  anything),  you  ^eni  wrong. 

81  iplritaiii  dtLdt,  vivit,  C,  Inv,,  i.  46,  86;  */  ^  is  drawing  (his)  breath 
(breathing)  he  is  living.  Parvl  snnt  forls  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domi, 
C.y  Off.f  I.  22,  76  (411,  R.  2).  SI  oceldl)  r6cte  f6cl ;  sed  nOn  occldi,  Quint., 
rv,  5, 13 ;  if  I  killed  him,  I  did  right ;  hut  1  did  7wt  kill  him.  [NatH- 
ram]  si  seqnSmnr  dncem,  nnmqnam  aberrSbimns,  C,  Off.^  i.  28,  100;  ifive 
(shall)  follow  nature  (as  our)  guide,  we  shall  never  go  astray.  [Im- 
prob5s]  si  mens  oOnsnlStns  snstnlerit,  multa  saecnla  prSpSgSrit  rel  pfLblicae, 
C,  Cat.,  IT.  5,  11;  if  my  consulship  shall  have  done  away  tmth  the  de- 
structives, it  unll  have  added  many  ages  to  the  life  of  the  State.  SI  pfis 
condolnit,  si  dens,  ferre  nOn  possnmns,  C,  Tusc,  11.  22,  52  (567).  Stomacha- 
bstnr  senex,  si  qnid  asperins  dizeram,  C,  N.B.,i.  33, 93  (567).  Vlvam,  si 
vivet ;  si  cadet  ilia,  cadam,  Prop.,  ii.  (hi.)  28  (25),  42  (8);  let  me  live,  if 
sAe  h'ves/  if  she  falls,  let  me  fall.  Hnnc  si  forte  potes,  sed  nOn  potes, 
{^ftinm  cOaiOnx,  Onltta  g&udB  tot  mihi  moTle  maito^  Ov.,  TV.,  iii.  3,  55; 
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noWy  if  ha/ply  you  can,  but  you  cannot,  noble  wife,  rejoice  that  ao  many 
evils  have  been  finished  for  me  by  death.  Fleotere  si  neqaeO  superOe, 
Acheronta  mov6b0,  V.,  ^.,  vii.  312;  if  leant  bend  the  gods  above,  Til 
rouse  (all)  hell  below.  SI  tot  ezempla  virttLtis  nOn  movent,  «i>»i1  umquam 
movebit ;  si  tanta  clSdfis  vUem  vltam  nOn  f6cit,  ntUIa  faciet,  L.,  xxii.  60, 
14;  if  so  many  examples  of  valor  stir  you  not,  nothing  vrill  ever  do  it ; 
if  so  great  a  disaster  has  not  made  life  cheap,  none  (ever)  tvilL  Dfisinfis 
timfire,  si  sperSre  dfisieris,  Sen.,  E.M.,  i.  5,  7  ;  you  mil  cease  to  fear,  if 
you  (shall  have)  cease{d)  to  hope.  Peream  male,  si  nOn  optimum  erat, 
H.,  iS.,  II.  I,  6  ;  may  I  die  the  death  if  it  ivas  not  best.  81  volfibSa  parti- 
cipSrI,  anferrSs  (=  anferre  debebSs)  dlmidinm  domom,  Pl.,  True,  748;  if 
you  wished  to  share  in  it,  you  should  have  taken  the  half  home.  Bespl- 
rftrO  si  t6  vIderO,  C,  Att.,  11.  24,  5;  I  shall  breathe  Orgain,  if  I  shall  have 
seen  you. 

Remarks. — i.  After  a  verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  (OrStiO  Obllqua), 
the  Protasis  must  be  put  in  the  Subjv.,  according  to  the  rule. 

(SI  id  crddis,  errSs.)  DIcO,  t6,  si  id  credas,  errSre. 

DIzI,  t6,  si  id  erSderfis,  errfire. 
(SI  id  credfis,  errSbis.)       DlcO,  t6,  si  id  crOdSs,  errStGrom  esse. 

DizI,  te,  si  id  cr6der6s,  errStflrai^  esse. 
(81  id  crSdidistl,  errSstl.)  DlcO,  t6,  si  id  erSdideris,  errfisse. 

DIzI,  te,  si  id  crfididissfis,  errfisse. 

For  examples,  see  OrfitiO  Obllqna,  657.  / 

2.  The  Subjv.  is  used  by  Attraction  : 

[ArSneolae]  r6te  teznnt  at  si  quid  inhaeserit  cOnficiant,  C,  N.D,,  11.  48, 
123  (567).     (81  quid  inhaesit  cOnficiont.) 

3.  The  Ideal  Second  Person  takes  the  Subjv.  in  connection  with 
the  Universal  Present : 

(Senectfis)  pl6na  est  volaptStis  si  ills  sciSs  fltl.  Sen.,  F.M.,  12,  4;  old 
age  is  full  of  pleasure  if  you  know  (if  one  knows)  how  to  enjoy  it. 
Hemoria  minnitnr  xiisi  eam  exerceSs,  C,  Cat,M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2). 

4.  SIve — sive  (seu— -sen)  almost  invariably  takes  the  Logical  form. 
(496,  2.)  The  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  by  Attraction  or  with  the 
Ideal  Second  Person. 

Sen  vioit,  ferOciter  Instat  victis ;  seu  victus  est,  Imitaorat  cum  victOribns 
certSmen,  L.,  xxvn.  14, 1  ;  if  he  vanquishes  (567),  he  presses  the  va/n- 
quished  furiously  ;  if  he  is  va/nquished,  he  renews  the  struggle  with  the 
vanquishers, 

5.  Slqnidem,  as  giving  the  basis  for  a  Conclusion,  often  approaches 
the  causal  sense  (590,  n.  2).     In  this  case  the  Apodosis  precedes. 

Holesta  vfiritSs,  slqnidem  ex  eS  nSscitur  odium,  C,  Lael.,  24,  89; 
truth  is  burdensome,  if  indeed  (since)  hatred  arises  from  it. 

6.  SI  modd,  if  only,  serves  to  \imil  Wve  \)Tfte.e,^\w^  ^\»X&\vsfc\iv., 
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A  deO  tantum  ratiOnem  habemus,  si  modo  habemus,  C,  N.D.,  in.  28, 
71 ;  all  that  we  have  from  Ood  is  (bare)  reason,  if  only  we  hare  if. 

81  vSrO  when  thus  used  is  ironical  (C,  Ph.,  viii.  8,  24).  Si  tamen 
seems  to  be  post-classical. 

Notes.— 1.  Phraseological  are  si  qnaeris  (quaerimas)  in  a  sense  approaching  that 
of  profectO  (C,  Off.y  m.  20,  80 ;  Tusc,  iii.  29, 73)  :  SI  dis  placet,  if  the  gods  will, 
often  ironical  (Cf.  Ter.,  Eun.,  919 ;  C,  Fin.,  11. 10, 31).  SI  forte,  peradventure  (C, 
Or.,  III.  12, 47  ;  Mil.,  38, 104). 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tense  involved  depends  in  each  member  upon  the 
sense.  But  for  this  very  reason  certain  combinations  would  be  uncommon.  Thus 
Pr.— Impf.  and  Fut.— Pr.  are  rare ;  Pr.— Fut.  is  more  common  in  ante-classical  and 
post-classical  Latin  than  Fut.— Fut.,  the  Pres.  being  used  by  anticipation.  Cicero 
prefers  Fut.— Fut.  Cicero  also  uses  frequently  Fut.  Pf.— Fut.  Pf .,  which  is  also  found 
elsewhere,  but  rarely.  Pf .— Fut.  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  never  common  ;  also 
Impf. — ^Impf.  Plupf.— Impf.  is  mostly  found  in  ante-classical  and  poBt-classical  Latin. 
The  Pf.,  by  anticipation  for  Fut.  Pf.,  is  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin.  So  C\,  Fam., 
XII.  6,2 :  (BrfLtus)  si  cOnservatus  erit,  vlcimus  (237) ;  Cf.  Sen.,  Ben.,  in.  62, 145. 
Also  the  Pr.  by  anticipation  for  the  Fut.  (228)  :  Pl.,  Poen.,  671 :  E6x  sum,  Sl  ego 
ilium  ad  m6  adlexerO. 

II.    IDEAL    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

596.  The  Ideal  Conditional  Sentence  represents  the  mat- 
ter as  still  in  suspense.  The  supposition  is  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful, and  no  real  test  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  often  a  wish 
for  or  against.     Th^  point  of  view  is  usually  the  Present. 

1.  The  Protasis  is  put  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  for  con- 
tinued action,  and  in  the  Perfeqt  Subjunctive  for  completion 
or  attainment. 

The  Apodosis  is  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjun<5tive. 
The  Imperative  and  Future  Indicative  or  equivalents  are 
often  found.  The  Universal  Present  is  frequently  used, 
especially  in  combination  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person  (595, 
R.  3  ;  663,  2). 

On  the  difference  between  Subjunctive  and  Future,  see  257. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  credSs,  errSs, 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  would  be  going  wrong. 

81  id  crfidSs,                            ,  errSverls, 

If  you  sJimdd  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  wmld  go  wrong. 

81  id  crSdideris,  errSs, 

1.  If  you  should  (prove  to)  have  believed 

that  (Perfect;  Action  Pastor  Future),  you  would  be  going  wnmg. 

2.  J(f  you  should  (come  to)  believe  that  (Aor. ; 

Action  Future),  you  loould  be  going  wrong. 

said  orSdiderhf  errSveris  (rare), 

^3^u  (ebould  have)  believe{d)  thM,  you  aoould  (Jxwe^  go(iie)  zvrong. 
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81  vlclniu  tans  equam  meliOrem  liabeat  quam  tans  est,  tuumne  equom 
mSllB  an  iUIns !  C,  Inv.y  i.  31,  52;  */  your  neighbor  (were  to)  have  a 
better  horse  them  yours  is,  would  you  prefer  your  horse  or  his  f  81 
gladiam  qnis  apod  t6  sSnS  mente  dOposaerit,  repetat  fnaSniSiis,  reddere 
peocStnm  nt,  officinm  nQn  reddere,  C,  Off*,  ui.  25,  95 ;  if  a  mem  in  sound 
mind  were  to  deposit  {to  have  deposited)  a  sword  with  you,  (and)  reclaim 
it  {when)  mad,  it  would  be  vmmg  to  return  it,  right  not  to  return  it. 
Hane  Tiam  8l  asperam  esse  negem,  mentlar,  C,  Sest.,  46, 100  ;  if  I  should 
say  that  this  way  is  not  rough,  I  should  lie,  SI  none  m6  suspendam 
meam  operam  Iftserim,  et  mels  IniTntfiTB  voluptStem  creSverim,  Pl.,  Ca^., 
424;  should  I  hang  myself  now,  I  should  (thereby)  {fuive)  fool{ed)  my 
work  away,  and  give{n)  to  my  enemies  a  charming  treat.  CioerOnI  nSmo 
duoentOs  none  dederit  numxiiQe  nisi  fulserit  Snnltis  ingfins,  Jut.,  vii.  139 ;  . 
710  one  would  give  Cicero  nowadays  two  hundred  two-pene€S  unless  a 
huge  ring  glittered  {on  his  hand).  81  qnis  furiOsO  praeoepta  det,  erit  ipsO 
quern  monSbit,  InsSnior,  Sen.,  U.M.,  g^,17;  if  one  should  give  advice  to  a 
madman,  he  will  be  more  out  of  his  mind  than  the  very  man  whom  he 
advises,  SI  valeant  hominfis,  ars  tna,  Phoebe,  iacet,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  78; 
should  men  keep  well,  your  art,  Phoebus,  is  nought.  0tia  si  toUSs, 
periere  Gripldinis  areOs,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am. ^  139  (204,  n.  6).  (SenectHs)  est 
plena  volnptStis,  si  ills  sciSs  tltl,  Sen.,  E,M,,  12,  4  (595,  R.  3).  Hemoria 
minnitur  nisi  earn  ezerceSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2).  Hfllla  est  ezetl- 
sStiO  peccStI,  si  amici  causS  peccSveris,  C,  Lcbel.,  11,  37;  it  is  no  excuse 
for  a  sin  to  have  sinned  for  the  sake  of  a  friend. 

2.  The  Point  of  View  may  be  the  Past.  In  that  case  the 
Protasis  is  found  in  the  Imperfect,  very  rarely  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  and  the  Apodosis  has  corresponding  forms. 
This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  inasmuch  as  it  coincides  in 
form  with  the  Unreal  Condition,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guishable only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context.  When  found 
with  indefinite  persons,  the  construction  is  the  Potential  of 
the  Past. 

The  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  frequently  enters,  in  which 

case  si  may  often  be  translated,  in  case  that. 

Quod  tLsti  nOn  veniSbat  d6  eO  si  qnis  16gem  cQnstitneret  nOn  tarn  prohi- 
bere  vid6r6tnr  quam  admonfire,  C,  TulL,  4,  9;  if  one  should  make  a  law 
about  that  which  was  not  customary,  he  would  seem  not  so  much  to  pre- 
vent as  to  warn.  (Present :  si  qnis  cOnstituat,  videStnr.)  81  AlflBnns  tnin 
iadicinm  acdpere  vellet,  d6niqne  omnia  quae  pOstulSrfis  faoere  voluisset,  quid 
agerSs?  C,  Quinct.,  26,  88 ;  in  case  Alfe7ius  was  unlling  then  to  under- 
take the  trial,  and  should  have  been  willing  afterwards  to  do  all  that 
you  required,  what  were  you  to  do  f    (See  tha  v<\iQ\a  ^-asssaj?^!— '^^'^'s*sc^o,% 
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fl  nunc  velit,  .  .  .  volaerit,  agSs.)  SI  tribflnl  me  triumpliSre  prohibfirent, 
rfirinin  et  Aemilium  testes  citstfims  fal,  L.,  xxxviii.  47;  should  the  tri- 
bunes  prevent  me  from  triumphing,  I  was  going  to  summon  Furius  and 
Aemilius  as  witnesses.  Quid  faceret  ?  si  vivere  vellet,  Seianus  rogandus 
erat,  Sen.,  Cons. Marc,  22,  6 ;  what  was  hs  to  do  f  if  he  wished  to  live 
Seja/nus  was  (the  man)  to  be  asked.  See  Tag.,  Ann.,  iii.  13.  Erat  Qulnc- 
tins,  si  cederes,  plScSbilis,  L.,  xxxvi.  32,  5;  Quinctius  was,  if  you 
yielded  to  him,  (sure  to  be)  placable.  (Est  si  cedas.)  SI  lOxuriae  tern- 
perSret,  avaritiaxii  nOn  timfires,  Tag.,  H ,  11.  62  ;  if  he  were  to  control 
his  love  of  pleasure,  you  should  not  have  feared  avarice.  (SI  temperet, 
nOn  timeSs.)  CHrigitur  et  CaxniUnsdoleret,  si  haee  . . .  eventOra  putaret  1 
et  ego  doleam  si. .  .puteml  C,  Tusc,  1.  37,  90.    (Present:  doleat si patet.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  Ideal  is  not  controlled  by  impossibility  or  im- 
probability, and  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Roman  often  employs  the  Ideal 
where  we  should  expect  the  Unreal.  (Comp.  256,  n.  2.)  This  is  more 
common  in  early  Latin. 

Ttl  si  hlc  sis,  aliter  sentiSs,  Ter.,  And.,  310;  if  you  were  I  (put  your- 
self in  my  place),  you  would  think  differently.  Haec  si  tecum  patria 
loquStar,  nOnne  impetrSre  debeati  C,  Cat.,  i.  8,  19;  if  your  country 
should  (were  to)  speak  thus  with  you,  ought  she  not  to  get  (what  she 
wants)  ?    So  C,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  61. 

2.  Sometimes  the  conception  shifts  in  the  course  of  a  long  sentence: 
81  revlvlscant  et  tecum  loquantor — quid  talibus  virls  responderes  %  ( '., 

Fin.,  IV.  22,  61:  if  they  should  corns  to  life  again,  and  speak  with  you 
— what  answer  would  you  make  to  such  men  f 

3.  When  nOn  possum  is  followed  by  nisi  (si  nOn),  the  Protasis  has 
the  Ideal  of  the  Past,  after  the  past  tense,  and  may  have  the  ideal 
of  the  Present  after  a  primary  tense. 

Neque  mOnltiOnes  Caesaris  probibire  poterat,  nisi  proeliO  decertSre  vellet, 
Caes.,  B.C.,  III.  44.    See  Madvig  on  C,  Fin.,  in.  21,  70. 

4.  In  comparing  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditionals,  exclude  future  verbs 
such  as  posse,  velle,  etc.  The  future  sense  of  such  Unreal  Conditionals 
comes  from  the  auxiliary. 

5.  In  0rStiQ  ObUqua  the  difference  between  Ideal  and  Logical  Future 
is  necessarily  effaced,  so  far  as  the  mood  is  concerned.     (656.) 

III.    UNREAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

697.  The  Unreal   Conditional  sentence  is  used  of  that 

which  is  Unfulfilled  or  Impossible,  and  is  expressed  by  the 

Imperfect  Subjunctive  for  continued  action — generally,  in 

opposition  to  the  Present ;  and  by  the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 

ti're — uniformly  in  opposition  to  tti^  PasX.. 
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The  notion  of  Impossibility  comes  from  the  irreversible  character  of 
the  Past  Tense.  Compare  the  Periphrastic  Con  jug.  Perfect  and  Im- 
perfect. Any  action  that  is  decided  is  considered  Past  (compare  C, 
Off:,  II.  21,  75).     (See  277, 3,  n.) 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  crfiderSs,  errSrfis, 

If  you  believed  (were  believing)  thcU,  [you 

do  not,]  you  ivould  be  going  wrong, 

81  id  cr6didi8s68,  errSvissSs, 

If  you  had  believed  thaU  [you  did  not,]  you  would  have  gone  wrong, 

t 

8apientia  nOn  ezpeteretur,  si  nihil  efficeret,  C,  Fin.,  i.  13,  42  ;  msdom 
yjould  not  he  sought  after,  if  it  did  no  practical  good.  Caederem  tS,  xiisi 
frSscerer,  Sen.,  Ira^  1. 15,  3;  I  should  flog  you,  if  I  were 'not  getting  a/ngry, 
81  ibi  t6  esse  sclssem,  ad  t6  ipse  vfinissem,  C,  Fin.,  i.  8  ;  if  I  had  known 
you  were  there,  I  should  have  come  to  you  myself,  Hectora  qnis  nOsset, 
ffillx  si  TrOia  foissetl  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  75  ;  who  would  know  (of)  Hector,  if 
Troy  had  been  happy  9  Nisi  ante  B9mS  profectus  essfis,  none  earn  cert6 
relinqnerSs,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  11, 1;  if  you  had  not  departed  from  Rohe  he- 
fore,  you  icould  certainly  leave  it  now.  Ego  nisi  peperissem,  BQma  nOn 
opptignaretur ;  nisi  fUium  hab6rem,  libera  in  llberS  patriS  mortua  essem, 
L.,  II.  40,  8  ;  had  I  not  become  a  mother,  Home  would  not  be  besieged  ; 
had  I  not  a  son,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  land. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Tmpf.  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  opposition  to 
continuance  from  a  point  in  the  Past  into  the  Present.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  case  when  the  Protasis  is  in  the  Impf.,  and  the  Apodosis  in 
the  Plupf.,  except  when  the  Impf.  denotes  opposition  to  a  general 
statement,  which  holds  good  both  for  Past  and  for  Present  : 

KOn  tarn  facile  op6s  CarthSginis  tantae  concidissent,  nisi  Sicilia  clSssibns 
nostrls  patfiret,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  11.  i,  3;  th£  great  resources  of  Carthage  (Car^ 
thage  with  her  great  resources)  would  not  have  fallen  so  readily,  if  Sicily 
had  not  been  (as  it  still  continues  to  be)  open  to  our  fleets.  SI  pndOrem 
haberSs,  tUtimam  mild  p6nsi9nem  remlsissfis,  Sen.,  E.M.,  29, 10  ;  if  you 
had  {=  you  had  not,  as  you  have  not)  any  delicacy,  you  would  have  let 
me  off  from  the  last  payment.  Hemoriam  ipsam  com  vOce  perdidissSmns, 
8l  tarn  in  nostrS  potestSte  asset  obllvlsci  qnam  tac6re,  Tac,  Agr,,  2,  4 ; 
we  should  have  lost  memory  itself,  together  with  utterance,  if  it  were  as 
much  in  our  power  to  forget  as  to  keep  silent. 

The  Impf.  in  both  members,  referring  to  the  Past,  always  admits  of 
another  explanation  than  that  of  the  Unreal ;  thus  we  have  a  case 
of  Representation  (654,  n.)  in 

PrOtogenSs  si  ISlysum  ilium  sanm  caenO  oblitnm  vidSret,  mSgnnm,  erfidO, 
acciperet  dolOrem,  C,  ^^/.,  11.  21,  4;  if  Protogenes  could  see  that  famous 
lalysus  of  his  besmeared  with  mud,  he  would  fed  a  mighty  pang.  See 
Pl.,  AuL,  742. 
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2.  In  Unreal  Conditions,  after  a  negative  Protasis,  the  Apodosis  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  Impf.  Indic,  when  the  action  is  represented 
as  interrupted  (233);  by  the  Plupf.  and  Hist.  Pf.,  when  the  conclusion 
is  confidently  anticipated  (254,  r.  3). 

Labebar  longiuS)  nisi  me  retinmssein,  C,  Leg.^  1.  ig,  52  (254,  r.  3). 

This  usage  after  a,  positive  is  cited  first  in  the  post- Augustan  writers. 
Cases  like  C,  Verr.,  v.  42, 129;  L.,  xxii.  28, 13,  do  not  belong  here. 

OnmlnO  sapervacua  erat  doctrlna)  si  nStura  sufficeret,  Quint.,  ir.  8,  8 
(254,  R.  3).  PerSctnm  erat  bellnm,  si  Fompeium  Bmndisil  opprimere 
potuisset,  Flor.,  ii.  13,  19  ;  the  war  was  {had  been)  finished,  if  he  had 
been  able  HJHrush  Pompey  at  Brundusium. 

The  Impf.  Indic.  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Protasis  : 

Ipsam  tibi  epistolam  misissem,  nisi  {v. I. ,  sed)  tarn  subitO  frStris  paer  profi- 
clscebatur,  C,  Att.,  viii.  i,  2;  7  should  have  sent  you  the  letter  itself  if 
my  brother's  servant  was  not  starting  so  suddenly. 

3.  (a)  The  Indicative  is  the  regular  construction  in  the  Apodosis 
with  verbs  which  signify  Possibility  or  Power,  Obligation  or  Necessity 
— so  with  the  active  and  passive  Periphrastic — vix,  paene,  scarcely^ 
hardly^  and  the  like.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
usage  from  that  of  the  Ideal  (59G,  2). 

COnsnl  esse  qui  potui,  nisi  earn  vltae  cursain  tenuissem  ?  C,  Bep.,  i.  6, 
10;  how  could  I  have  been  consul,  if  I  had  not  kept  that  course  of  life  f 
AntSnl  gladi5s  potnit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dizisset,  Juv.,  x.  123  ;  he 
might  have  despised  Anto7\y's  sivords^  if  he  had  thus  said  all  (that  he 
did  say).  EmendStHruS)  si  licnisset,  eram,  Ov.,  TV.,  i.  7,  40  ;  I  should 
have  removed  the  faults^  if  I  had  beeti  free  (to  do  it).  POns  iter  paene 
hostibus  dedit  (paene  dedit  =  dabat  =  datHrus  erat),  nl  finas  vir  faisset,  L., 
II.  ID,  2;  ths  bridge  well  nigh  gave  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  mam,. 

(&)  With  the  Indic.  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  stated  absolutely; 
when  the  Subjv.  is  used  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  conditioned  as 
in  any  other  Unreal  sentence. 

Compare  qnid  lacere  potniflsem,  nisi  turn  cOnsnl  fuissem,  with  cOnsnl  esse 
qui  potol,  nisi  eum  vltae  cnrsum  tenuissem,  C. ,  Bep. ,  i.  6, 10.  Qui  si  faisset 
meliOre  fortfinS,  fortasse austSrior  et  gravior  esse  potuisset,  C,  Pis.,  29,  71. 

4.  In  5rStiO  Obllqua  tlie  Protasis  is  unchanged  ;  the  Apodosis  is 
formed  by  the  Periphrastic  J^.  ffudPf.  Inf.  (149),  for  the  Active,  futtl- 
rum  (fore)  ut,  futfirum  faisse  ut  for  passive  and  Supineless  verbs. 

A.  pio«-(d&i^r^«l4^Ui«der«s,<errftt«nim-«Me. 

B.  Died  (dizl),  tS,  si  id  crfididissfis,  errSttLrum  fidsse. 

A.  pioS  (dlsD^jmixiSdfices,  £0ite.atd9eiperSriB. 

B.  Died  (dixl),  bX  id  orfididissSs,  futUrum  ftdsse  ut  dSciperSrii. 

A  is  very  rare ;  -4,  theoretical.    For  the  long  form,  B,  the  simple 
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Perfect  Infinitive  is  found.     Examples,  see  659,  n.     In  B,  fcdMe  is 
omitted  occasionally  in  later  Latin  ;  Tag.,  Ann.,  i.  33,  etc. 

5.  (a)  When  the  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  sentence  which  requires  the  Subjv.,  the  Plupf.  is  turned 
into  the  Periphrastic  Pf .  Subjv. ;  the  Impf.  form  is  unchanged. 


NQn  dnbitO, 
/  do  not  doubt, 
NOn  dnbitfibam, 

I  did  not  doiU)ty 


qoln,  si  id  crfiderSs,  errSrSs, 

that,  if  you  believed  that,  you  would  be  going  wrong. 
qolxif  8l  id  crSdidissfis,  errSttUniB  faeris, 

thcU,  if  you  had  believed  thaZ,  you  tvould  have  gone  wrong. 

Honestom  tSle  est  nt,  vel  1 1  IgnOrSrent  id  hominfis,  asset  landfibile,  Cf. 
C,  Fin.,  u,  15,  49;  virtue  is  a  thi^ig  to  deserve  praise,  even  if  mew  did 
not  know  it.  Ea  r6s  tantam  tomiiltuiii  Sc  fogaxn  praebnit  ut  nisi  oastra 
PUnica  extra  urbem  foissent,  eff&sflra  s6  oxnnis  pavida  mnltittldO  faerit,  L., 
XXVI.  10,  7  ;  that  matter  caused  so  much  tumult  atid  flight  (=  so  wild  a 
panic),  that  had  not  the  Punic  camp  been  outside  the  city  the  whole 
frightened  multitude  would  have  poured  forth.  Nee  dubium  orat  quln, 
si  tarn  panel  simol  obire  omnia  possent,  terga  datflrl  hostfis  faerint,  L.,  iv. 
38,  5  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  so  small  a 
number  to  manage  everything  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  would  have 
turned  their  backs.  Die  qnidnam  liEictQnxs  faerib,  si  eO  tempore  eSmior 
foissSs  !  L.,  IX.  33,  7 ;  tell  (me)  what  you  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
been  cefisor  at  that  time  f    See  C,  Pis.,  7, 14. 

{b)  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  Subjv.  occurs  rarely,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dependent  Interrogative.    The  only  examples  cited  are  from  Livy. 

Sublbat  cOgitatiO  animum,  qnOnam  modO  tolerabilis  fatttra  Etrflria  foisset 
si  quid  in  SamniO  adversl  evfinisset,  L.,  x.  45,  3. 

(c)  FotuI  (254,  R.  i)  commonly  becomes  potuerim,  and  ful  with  the 
Periphrastic  passive  in  -dus  becomes  faerim,  after  all  tenses. 

Hand  dubium  fait  quln,  nisi  ea  mora  intervfinisset,  castra  eO  die  PtUiioa 
capl  potuerint,  L.,  xxiv.  42,  3;  there  was  iw  doubt  that,  had  not  that  de- 
lay interfered,  the  Pinic  camp  could  have  been  taken  on  that  day.  Quae 
(res)  sua  sponte  nefaria  est  ut  etiamsl  lex  nOn  esset,  mSgnopere  vltanda 
fnerit,  C,  Verr.,  i.  42,  108. 

{d)  The  passive  Conditional  is  unchanged  : 

IdillesI  repndiasset,  dnbitstis  quln  el  vis  esset  allStal  Q.,Sest.,2% 
62  ;  if  he  had  rejected  that,  do  you  doubt  that  force  would  have  been 
brought  (to  bear)  on  him  f 

The  active  form  is  rarely  unchanged  (L.,  11.  33,  9).  In  the  absence 
of  the  Periphrastic  tense  the  Inf.  with  potnerim  is  often  a  sufficient 
substitute;  see  L.,  xxxii.  28,  6. 

Note.— In  Plautus  and  Terence,  absque  with  the  Abl.  and  esset  (foret)  is 
found  a  few  times  instead  of  nisi  (sl  nOn)  with  Nom.,  and  esset  (ftlisset)  in  the  sense 
if  it  were  not  {had  not  been)  for. 

Nam  absque  te  esset,  hodie  numquam  ad  sOlem  occSsnm  vlverem,  Pl., 
Men.,  1022.     Cf.  Liv.,  u.  10, 2  (k.  3,  above). 
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INCOMPLETE    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

598.  Omissio7i  of  the  Conditional  Sign. — OccaBioiially  the 
members  of  a  Conditional  sentence  are  put  side  by  side  with- 
out a  Conditional  sign. 

An  ille  mihl  (351)  Uber,  col  mulier  imperat  ?  pOscit,  dandnm  est ;  vocat, 
veniendum est ;  6icit,  abenndum ;  minatur,  extimescendum,  C,  Farad.,  5,2; 
or  is  he  free  (tell)  me,  to  whom  a  ivoman  gives  orders  ?  slie  asks,  he  must 
give  ;  she  calls,  he  must  come  ;  she  turns  out  {of  door),  he  must  go  ;  she 
threatens,  he  must  be  frightened.  Unum  cOgnOrls,  omnls  nOrls,  Ter., 
Ph.,  265;  you  knoio  one,  you  knoiv  alt.  DedissSs  hulc  animO  pSr  corpusi 
fScisset  quod  optSbat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.  12,  8 ;  had  you  given  him  a  body 
that  was  a  match  for  his  spirit,  he  would  have  accomplished  what  he 
desired. 

599.  Omission  of  the  Verb  of  the  Protasis, — When  the 
verb  of  the  Protasis  is  omitted,  either  the  precise  form  or  the 
general  idea  of  the  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Apodosis. 

81  qaisqaam  (=  si  qnisqnaiii  fait),  CatO  sapiens  fait,  Cf  C.,  Lael.,  2,  9; 
if  any  one  was  wise,  Cato  was.  EdfLc  tecum  omnes  tnOs  ;  si  minus,  quam 
plflrim5s,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5,  10  (592,  r.). 

600.  l^otal  Omission  of  the  Protasis, — i.  The  Protasis  is 
often  contained  in  a  participle  or  involved  in  the  context ; 
for  examples  see  593,  2  and  3. 

2.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  mechanically 
explained  by  the  omission  of  an  indefinite  Protasis  (257,  x.  2). 

HimiO  plfLs  quam  velim  [VolscOrum]  ingenia  sunt  mObilia,  L.,  11.  37,  4; 
ths  dispositions  of  the  Volscians  are  {too)  much  more  unstable  than  I 
should  like.  Tuam  mihi  darl  vellem  eloquentiam,  C,  N.D.,  11.  59, 147;  / 
could  wish  to  have  your  eloquence  given  me.  Tam  fBUx  essSs  quam  f5r- 
mOsissima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27  (802).     (Utinam  essfis !) 

'  601.  Omission  and  Involution  of  the  Apodosis. — The 
Apodosis  is  omitted  in  Wishes  (261),  and  implied  after  verbs 
and  phrases  denoting  Trial  (460,  2).  It  is  often  involved  in 
Oratid  Obliqua,  and  sometimes  consists  in  the  general  notion 
of  Result,  Ascertaiiimenti  or  the  like. 

SI  verum  excutiSs,  faciSs  nOn  uxor  amStur,  Juv.,  vi.  143;  if  you  were  to 
g^etout  the  truth  (you  would  find  that)  it  is  the  face,  not  the  wife,  that 
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18  loved.  (Ingurtha)  timSbat  Iram  (=  n6  IrSsceretor)  senStHs,  nl  pSruisset 
legStls,  S.,  lug  ,  25,  7  ;  Jugurtha  was  afraid  of  the  aiiger  of  the  senate 
(that  the  senate  would  get  angry)  in  case  he  did  not  (should  not  have) 
o6ey(ed)  the  legates. 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES    OF    COMPARISON. 

602.  The  Apodosis  is  omitted  in  comparisons  with  ut  si, 
velut  si,  ac  si,  quam  si  (rare),  tamquam  si,  quasi,  or  simply 
velut  and  tamquam,  as  if. 

The  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Protasis,  as  is  common 
in  correlative  sentences.     The  Mood  is  the  Subjunctive. 

The  tenses  follow  the  rule  of  sequence,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  conditional.  In  English,  the  translation 
implies  tlie  unreality  of  the  comparison. 

NOU  timSre  qnasi  [=  quam  timeSs  si]  assem  elephants  dfis,  Quint.,  yi. 
3,  59 ;  doii't  he  afraid,  as  if  you  were  giving  a  penny  to  an  elepha/nt, 
Parvl  prImO  orttl  sle  iacent  tamquam  [=  iaceant  8l]  omnlnO  sineanimQ  sint, 
C,  Fin.,  V.  15,  42  ;  babies,  when  first  born,  lie  (there),  as  if  they  had  no 
mind  at  all.  Hie  est  obstandum,  mllitSs,  velut  si  ante  BQmfina  moenia 
ptignemus,  L.,  xxi.  41,  15;  here  (is  where)  we  must  oppose  them,  soldiers, 
as  if  tve  were  fighting  before  the  walls  of  Rome  (velnt  obstSmns,  8l  pfl- 
gnSmus,  as  we  would  oppose  them,  if  we  were  to  fight).  H6  invat,  velnt 
ipse  in  par|;e  labOris  ftc  perlcull  fnerim,  ad  finem  beUl  FtlnicI  pervfinisse,  L., 
XXXI.  xyl am  delighted  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  war,  as  if 
I  had  shared  in  the  toil  aiid  dagger  (of  it)./  Tantns  patrfis  metns  cfipit 
velut  si  iam  ad  portSs  hostis  esset,  L.,  ixi.  16,  2  ;  a  great  fear  took  hold 
of  the  senators,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates.  D6l6ta  (est) 
-AusonulISi  g6ns  perinde  Sc  si  intemeoIvO  beUO  certSsset,  L.,  ix.  25,  9;  the 
Ausonian  race  ivas  blotted  out,  just  as  if  it  had  engaged  in  a/n  interne^ 
cine  war  {war  to  the  knife). 

Remarks. — i.  Occasionally  the  sequence  is  violated  out  of  regard  to 
the  ( -onditional : 

HassiUensfis  in  eO  honOre  audlmus  apud  [BQmSnOe]  esse  fie  si  medium 
umbillcum  Graeciae  incolerent,  L.,  xxxvn.  54,  21 ;  we  hear  thai  the  people 
of  3Iarseilles  are  in  as  high  honor  with  the  Romans  as  if  they  inhabited 
the  mid-navel  (=  the  heart)  of  Greece.  £ius  negOtium  sic  velim suscipiSs, 
ut  si  esset  r6s  mea,  C,  Fam,,  n.  14, 1 ;  T  wish  you  would  undertake  his 
bust  ne.sx  Just  a.s  if  it  were  my  affair. 

2.  The  principal  clause  often  contains  correlatives,  as  :  ita,  sic, 
perinde,  proinde,  simiUter,  nOn  (hand)  secus,  etc. 

Notes.— 1 .  Tamquam  and  quasi  arc  also  usud  in  direct  coDii>arisoa  witU  tha  Is^Ss^ 
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ative.    Here  the  verbs  with  both  clauses  are  apt  to  be  the  same,  in  which  case  the  vert 
with  quasi  or  tamquam  is  asually  omitted  in  model  prose. 

Quasi  pOma  ez  arboribns,  crfLda  si  sunt,  viz  evelluntur,  sic  vltam  aduie- 
scentibus  vis  anfert,  c,  Cat.M.,  19, 71. 

2.  Quasi  is  used  to  soften  or  apologize  for  a  single  word  (=  at  ita  dicam). 
Mors  est  quaedam  quasi  migrStiO  commflt&tiOque  vltae,  Cf.  c,  Tusc,  1. 12, 

27 ;  death  is  as  it  were  a  shifting  of  life'^s  quarters. 

3.  As  in  the  ordinary  Conditional  sentence,  so  in  the  Comparative  sentence,  the  Pro- 
tasis may  be  expressed  by  a  participle  : 

Galll  laetl  ut  ezplOrStS  victOriS  ad  castra  BOmSnOrum  pergunt,  Cf.  Caes., 
B.  (r.,  III.  18, 8 ;  the  Gauls  in  their  joy^  as  if  (their)  victor^t/  had  been  fully  ut<certmned^ 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Antiochus  s6c1irus  dS  bellO  BOmanO  erat 
tamquam  nOn  trSnsitlirls  in  Asiam  BOmSnIs,  L.,  xxxvi.  41, 1 ;  Antiochutt  2vm  as 
unconcerned  about  the  war  with  Rome  as  if  the  Romans  did  not  bdend  to  cross  over 
into  Asia  Minor. 

4.  In  Celsus,  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Pliny  Min.,  and  especially  in  Tacitu8 
and  Suetonius,  we  find  tamquam  used  almost  like  quod  (541),  to  indicate  an  us- 
sumed  reason,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  Greek  use  of  m  with  the  participle,  and 
occasionally  where  we  might  have  expected  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive. 

Pridem  invlsus  tamquam  pltls  quam  civllia  agitSret,  Tag.,  Ann.,  1. 12,6; 
long  misliked  as  (in  Tiberius^  judgment)  plotting  high  treason.  StLspectus  tamquam 
ipse  suSs  incenderit  aedfis,  Juv.,  m.  222  ;  suspected  of  having  (as  if  he  had)  set 
his  own  house  on  fire.  Vulgl  opIniO  est  tamquam  (com6t6s)  mtltStiOnem  r6gnl 
portendat,  Tag.  Ann.,  xiv.  22, 1;  it  is  the  popttlar  belief  that  a  comet  portends  a 
change  in  the  kingdom. 

Other  particles,  quasi,  Sicut,  and  ut,  occur  much  more  rarely  and  are  cited  mainly 
from  Tagitus  (quasi  only  in  the  Annals).    Compare  Suet.,  Tit..,  5. 

5.  Ut  8l  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  not  being  found  at  all  in  Plautus.  It  is  found  but 
once  in  LrvY,  but  frequently  in  Cicero  and  later  Latin.  Velut  sl  is  found  first  in 
Caesar.  Velut  for  velut  si  is  found  first  in  Livy.  Ac  sI  is  equivalent  to  quasi  only 
in  late  Latin, 

CONCESSIVE   SENTENCES. 

603.  Concessive  Sentences  are  introduced  by  : 

1.  The  Conditional  particles,  et»,  etiamsi,  tametsi  (tamen- 

etsi).       ""^  .  .        .  .    ^    (c   .     '•."*  ■  '  V.  ^  ■■- 

2.  The  generic  relative,  quamquam.    "^ 

3.  The  compounds,  quamvis,  quantomvis. 

4.  The  verb  licet. 

5.  The  Final  particles,  ut  (ne). 

6.  Cum  (quom). 

These  all  answer  generally  to  the  notion  although. 

Note.— EtsI  (et  +  sl),  even  if;  etiamsl,  even  now  if ;  tametsI,  yet  even  if; 
quamquam  (quam  +  quam),  to  what  extent  soever ;  quamyls,  to  what  extent  you 
choose ;  quantumvis,  to  what  amount  you  choose ;  licet,  it  is  left  free  (perhaps  in- 
trans.  of  linquO,  /leave). 

604.  Etsi,  etiamsi,  and  tametsi,  take  the  Indicative  or  Sub- 
jnnctivey  according  to  the  geneTal  ^principles  which  regulate 
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the  use  of  si,  if.     The  Indicative  is  more  common,  espe- 
cially with  etgi. 

D6  futOrls  rebns  etsi  semper  difficile  est  dicere,  tamen  interdnm  oon- 
ieotfLra  possis  accSdere,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  4, 1 ;  althoitgh  it  is  alwa/ya  difficult 
to  tell  about  the  future,  iievertheless  you  cmi  sometimes  corns  near  it  by 
guessing.  [Hamilcar]  etsI  flagrSbat  beUandl  cnpiditSte,  tamen  pSoI  servi- 
ondum  putavit,  Xep.,  xxii.  i,  3  ;  although  Hamilcar  vjos  on  fire  with  the 
desire  of  war,  nevertheless  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  subserve  {to  work 
for)  peace.  Inops  iUe  etiamsl  referre  grStiam  nOn  potest,  habere  cert6 
potest,  C,  Off,,  II.  20,  69;  the  needy  man  {spoken  of),  if  he  cannot  return 
a  favor,  can  at  least  feel  it.  H6  vera  prO  grStls  loquX,  etsI  menm  ixige- 
nium  nOn  monSret,  necessitSs  cOgit,  L.,  iii.  68,  9;  even  if  my  disposition 
did  not  hid  me,  necessity  compels  me  to  speak  what  is  true  instead  of 
what  is  palatable. 

Remarks. — i.  SI  itself  is  often  concessive  (591,  2),  and  the  addition 
of  et,  etiam,  and  tamen  serves  merely  to  fix  the  idea. 

2.  Etiamsl  is  used  oftener  with  the  Subjv.  than  with  the  Indie, 
and  seems  to  be  found  only  in  conditional  sentences.  On  the  other 
hand,  etsI  is  also  used  like  qnamqnam  (605,  b.  2),  in  the  sense  ^*and 
yet;"  virtutem  si  flnam  Smiseris — etsI  fimitti  nOn  potest  virtHs,  C, 
Tusc,  II.  14,  32 ;  so  too,  but  rarely,  tametsl.  EtsI  is  a  favorite  word 
with  (Cicero,  but  does  not  occur  in  Quintilian  nor  in  Sallust,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  prefers  tametsl.  Tametsl  is  not  found  in  the  Augustan 
poets  nor  in  Tacitus,  and  belongs  especially  to  familiar  speech. 

3.  Tamen.  is  often  correlative  even  with  tametsl. 

605.  Quamquam,  to  what  extent  soever,  falls  under  the  head 
of  generic  relatives  (254,  R.  4),  and,  in  the  best  authors,  is 
construed  with  the  Indicative. 

HedicI  quamquam  inteUegunt  saepe,  tamen  nomqoam  aegrls  dicnnt,  illO 
morbO  eSs  esse  moritHros,  C,  Div.,  11.  25,  54;  although  physicians  often 
know,  nevertheless  they  never  tell  their  patients  that  they  will  die  of 
that  (particular)  disease. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Potential  Subjv.  (257,  n.  3)  is  sometimes  found 
with  quamquam :  Qnamqnam  exerdtnm  qui  in  Volscis  c^t  mSllet,  nihil 
recfLsavit,  L.,  vi.  g,  6;  alttwugh  he  might  well  have  preferred  the  army 
which  was  in  the  Volscian  country,  nevertheless  he  made  no  objection. 

So  especially  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

2.  Qnamqnam  is  often  used  like  etsI,  but  more  frequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  and  yet, 
although,  however,  in  order  to  limit  the  whole  preceding  sentence. 

3.  The  Indic,  with  etsI  and  qnamqnam,  is,  of  course,  liable  to  attrac-' 
tion  into  the  Subjv.  in  OrfttiO  Obllqna  (,508^. 
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Note.— The  Sabjv.  with  quamquam  (not  due  to  attraction)  is  first  cited  from  Cioebo 
(perhaps  Tiisc.,,  v.  30, 85),  Nepos  (xxv.  13, 6),  after  which,  following  the  development 
in  all  generic  eentencee  in  Latin,  it  becomes  more  and  more  common  ;  thus,  in  post- 
Augustan  Latin,  Juyenal  uses  it  exclusiyely,  and  Pliny  Min.  and  Tacitus  r^ularly. 

606.  ftnamvis  follows  the  analogy  of  volo,  /  will,  with 
which  it  is  compounded,  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  (usually 
the  principal  tenses). 

Quantumvis  and  qnamlibet  (as  conjunctions)  belong  to 
poetiy  and-silver  prose.   -       p,o..  kl  '>  n 


QuamvlB  sint  anb  aqii^  sub  aquS  maledlcere  temptant,  Ov.,  Jtf.,  vi.  376; 
although  they  be  under  the  water,  under  the  water  they  try  to  revile. 
Qaamvls  iUe  niger,  qnamvlB  tfl  candidns  essSS)  V.,  Ec,  11.  16;  although  he 
was  bla^ck,  although  you  were  fair,  [Vitia  mentis],  quamvIS  ezigna  sint, 
in  mSins  excSdnnt,  Sen.,  E,M.,Ss,  12  ;  mental  ailments  (=  passions), 
no  matter  how  alight  they  be,  go  on  increasing,  QnamvIs  sis  molestus 
nnmqnam  t6  esse  oOnfitSbor  malum,  C,  Tusc.,  u.  25,  61 ;  although  you  be 
troublesoms,  I  shall  never  confess  that  you  a/re  an  evil. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Lidic.  with  quamvIS  is  cited  in  prose  first  from  C,  Bab.Post.y  2, 
4 ;  Nep.,  I.  a,  3  (except  in  fragments  of  Vabbo  and  Vatinius)  ;  in  poetry  it  appears 
first  in  Lucretius.  Then  it  grows,  so  that  in  the  post-Augustan  period  it  is  used  just 
like  quamquam  with  the  Indie,  though  the  Subjv.  is  also  conmion : 

QuamvIs  ingeniO  nOn  valet,  arte  valet,  Ov.,  Am.,  1. 15, 14 ;  although  Tie  does  not 
tell  by  geniuSi  he  does  tell  by  art. 

2.  The  verb  of  quamvIS  is  sometimes  inflected  :  Quam  volet  EpictLrus  iocStur, 
tamen  numquam  m6  mov6bit,  C,  N.D.,  11. 17, 46. 

607.  Licet  retains  its  verbal  nature,  and,  according  to  the 
Sequence  of  Tenses,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive :  ' 

Licet  irrldeat  si  qui  vult,  C,  Parad.,  i.  i,  8 ;  Ze/  amy  one  laugh  who  will. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis,  Juv.,  vi.  209;  though  she  her- 
self is  aglow,  she  rejoices  in  the  tortures  of  her  lover.  Sim  licet  extrSmum, 
sicut  sum,  missus  in  orbem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  9,  9  ;  although  I  be  sent,  as  1 
have  been,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Notes.— 1.  Exceptions  are  extremely  rare :  Juv.,  xin.  56. 

2.  QuamvIs  is  sometimes  combined  with  licet,  as  :  quamvIs  licet  Insect 6mur 
istOs-metuO  n6  sQlI  philosophi  sint,  C,  Tusc.,  tv.  34^^. 

3.  Occasionally  licet  is  inflected  ;  e.  g.,  H.,  Epod.,  15, 19  ;  8.,  n.  x,  59.  From  the 
time  of  Afuleius  licet  is  construed  with  the  Indicative. 

608.  Tit  and  n§  are  also  used  concessively  for  the  sake  of 
argument ;  this  is  common  in  Cicero,  who  often  attaches  to 
it  sane ;  the  basis  of  this  is  the  Imperative  Subjunctive. 

Ut  dSfunt  vIrSB,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntSa^  Ov«,  Pont.,  m.  4,  79  ; 
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grcmted  that  strength  he  lacking,  nevertheless  you  must  praise  {my) 
good  will.  N6  sit  Btunmaiii  malum  dolor,  malum  cert6  est,  C,  Tusc,  11. 
5, 14;  granted  that  pain  be  not  the  chief  evil,  a/n,  evil  it  certainly  is. 

Remarks. — 1.  Ut  nOn  can  be  used  on  the  principle  of  the  Specific 
Negative  :  HIc  dies  lUtimuB  est;  ut  nOn  sit,  prope  ab  lUtimO  est^SEN., 
^.  if. ,  15, 12 ;  this  is  your  last  day  ;  granted  that  it  be  not,  it  is  nea/r  the 
last. 

2.  Examples  with  past  tenses  are  rare:  C,  Mil.,  17, 46;  L.,  xxxviii, 
46,  3,  etc. 

3.  On  ita— ut,  see  262 ;  on  ut — ^ita,  see  482,  4. 

609.  Concessive  Sentence  represented  hy  a  Participle  or 
Predicative  Attribute. — The  Concessive  sentence  may  be 
represented  by  a  Participle  or  Predicative  Attribute. 

[BIsus]  interdum  ita  repente  Srumpit,  ut  eum  cupientSs  tenfire  nequeS- 
mus,  Gf.  C,  Or.,  11.  58,  235;  laughter  between  whiles  (occasionally)  breaks 
out  so  suddenly  that  we  cannot  keep  it  down,  although  we  desire  to  do 
so.  MultOrum  t6  ocuU  et  aurSs  nOn  sentientem  ctLstOdient,  C,  Cat,,  i.  2,  6 ; 
(of)  many  {the)  eyes  and  ears  will  keep  guard  over  you,  though  you  per- 
ceive it  not  (without  your  perceiving  it).  Quis  Aristldem  nOn  mortuum 
dlligit  1  C,  Fin.,  v.  22,  62;  who  does  not  love  Aristides,  (though)  dead  f 

Notes.— 1.  Quamquam,  quamvis,  and  etsi  are  often  combined  with  the  parti- 
ciple.   This,  however,  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  but  becomes  more  common  later. 

(Caesar),  quamquam  obsidiOne  Hassiliae  retardante,  brevl  tamen  omnia 
subegit.  Suet.,  lid.,  34. 

2.  With  adjectives  and  adverbs  this  is  much  more  common,  so  especially  with 
quamvis,  which  is  used  with  a  positive  as  a  circomlocution  for  the  superlative.  With 
the  superlative  quamvIS  is  rare. 

EtsI  nOn  inlquum,  cert6  triste  senSttLs  oOnsultum,  L.,  xxy.  6, 2.  Cum  omnia 
per  populum  gemntur,  quamvis  itlstum  atque  moderStum  tamen  ipsa  aequfi- 
bilitSs  est  inlqua,  c,  Rep.,  i.  27, 43. 

RELATIVE   SENTENCES. 

610.  The  Latin  language  uses  the  relative  construction  far 
more  than  the  English  :  so  in  the  beginning  of  sentences, 
and  in  combination  with  Conjunctions  and  other  Eelatives. 

Remarks. — i.  The  awkwardness,  or  impossibility,  of  a  literal  trans- 
lation may  generally  be  relieved  by  the  substitution  of  a  demonstra- 
tive with  an  appropriate  conjunction,  or  the  employment  of  an  abstract 
noun  : 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  now  since  these  things  a/re  so  (Ciceronian  formula). 

FuttLra  modo  ezspectant ;  quae  quia  carta  eisse  nOn  possunt,  cOnficiuntur 
et  angOre  et  metfl,  C,  Fin.,  i.  18,  60;  they  only  look  forward  to  thA 
future ;  and  because  that  cannot  he  certa/iu,  tKe'ti  OJOfta/t  fK«m*^'«t%  ^^>^• 
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toith  distress  and  fear.  [EpicUms]  nOn  satis  poUtus  ils  artibns  qoSs  qui 
tenent,  fimdltl  appellantnr,  C,  Fin,,  i.  7,  26;  Epicurus  is  not  sufficiently 
polished  hy  those  accomplishments,  from  tJie  possession  of  which  people 
are  called  cultivated. 

2.  Notice  especially  quod  in  combination  with  si  and  its  compounds 
ubi,  quia,  qaoniam,  ut  (poetic  and  post-class.),  ntinam,  nfi,  utinam  nS,  qui 
(rare),  in  which  quod  means  and  as  for  that,  and  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated by  and,  hut,  therefore,  whereas,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Quod  nl  fuissem  incOgitSns  ita  eum  exspectarem  ut  pSr  fuit,  Ter.,  PK, 
155  ;  whereas,  had  I  not  been  heedless,  1  should  he  awaiting  him  in 
proper  mood. 

Notes. — 1.  The  use  of  the  Relative  to  connect  two  independent  clauses  instead  of  a 
demonstrative,  is  very  rare  in  Plautus,  more  common  in  Terence,  but  fully  devel- 
oped only  in  the  classical  period. 

2.  The  Relative  is  the  fertile  source  of  many  of  the  introductory  particles  of  the  com- 
pound sentence  (quoxUi  quia,  quoniam,  compounds  of  quam,  ut,  ubi,  etc.\  and  is 
therefore  treated  last  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  uses. 

611.  Kelative  sentences  are  introduced  by  the  Eelative 
pronouns  in  all  their  forms :  adjective,  substantive,  and 
adverbial.     (See  Tables  109  foil. ) 

Remarks. — i.  The  Relative  adverbs  of  Place,  and  their  correlatives, 
may  be  used  instead  of  a  preposition  with  a  Relative.  TJnde,  whence,  is 
frequently  used  of  persons,  but  the  others  rarely  ;  occasional  examples 
are  cited  for  ubi  and  quO,  the  others  less  frequently  :  ibi  =  in  eO,  etc.; 
ubi  =  in  quo,  etc.;  inde  =  ex  eO,  etc.;  undo  =  ex  quO,  etc.;  eO  =  in  eum, 
etc.;  quo  =  in  quern,  etc. 

Potest  fieri  ut  is,  undo  to  audlssedlcis,  IrStus  dixerit,  C,  Or.,  11.  70, 285 ; 
it  may  he  that  he,  from  whom  you  say  you  heard  (it),  said  it  i7i  ariger. 
Quo  (=  quibus)  lubeat  nflbant,  dum  dOs  nO  flat  comes,  Pl.,  Aul.,  491  (573). 

2.  The  Relative  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dependent  Inter- 
rogative sentence  (467,  r.  2). 

Quae  probat  populus  ego  nesciO,  Sen.,  E.M.,  29, 10;  the  things  that  the 
people  approves,  I  do  not  know  (quid  probet,  what  it  is  the  people  ap- 
proves). £t  quid  ego  tO  velim,  et  tfl  quod  quaeris,  sdOs,  Ter.,  And.,  536; 
you  shall  know  hoth  what  {it  is)  I  want  of  you,  and  what  (the  tiling 
which)  you  are  asking  {—  the  answer  to  your  question). 

612.  Position  of  Relatives. — The  Relative  and  Relative 
forms  are  put  art  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  clauses. 
The  preposition,  however,  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
precedes  its  Relative  (413). 

613.  Aniecedent, — The  word  to  >wli\cik  the  Relative  refers 
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is  called  the  Antecedent,  because  it  precedes  in  thought  even 
when  it  does  not  in  expression. 

Remark. — The  close  connection  between  Relative  and  Antecedent 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  one  preposition  in  common  (414,  r.  i). 

CONCORD. 

614.  The  Eelative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Person. 

Is  minimd  eget  mortSlis,  qui  TninimnTn  cnpiti  Syrus,  286  (Fr.)  (308). 
Uxor  contenta  est  quae  bona  est  finO  virO,  Pl.,  Merc,  812  ;  a  wife  who  is 
good  is  contented  with  one  husband.  Malum  est  oOnsilinm  qaod  mfltSrI 
nOn  potest,  Syrus,  362  (Fr.);  had  is  the  plan  that  cannot  (let  itself)  be 
chajiged.  HSc  iUls  nSrrO  qui  md  nOn  intellegunt,  Phaedr.,  3,  1^;  I  tdl 
this  tale  for  those  who  understand  me  not.  Ego  qui  te  cOnflrmO,  ipse  mS 
nOn  possum,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  4,  5  ;  /  who  reassure  you,  cannot  reassure 
myself. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Person  of  the  true  Ante- 
cedent, even  when  a  predicate  intervenes  ;  exceptions  are  very  rare  : 

Ttl  es  is,  qui  (me)  summis  laudibus  ad  caelum  eztulisti,  C,  Fam.,  xy.  4, 
11;  you  are  he  that  has{t)  praised  me  to  the  skies. 

The  Latin  rule  is  the  English  exception :  Acts,  xxi.  38 ;  Luke,  xvi.  15. 

2.  When  the  Relative  refers  to  a  sentence,  id  quod,  that  which,  is 
commonly  used  (parenthetically).  So  also  quae  res,  or  simple  quod,  and, 
if  reference  is  made  to  a  single  substantive,  is  qui  or  some  similar  form. 

SI  S  vObIs  id  quod  nOn  sperO  deserar,  tamen  animO  nSn  defidam,  C, 
Rose.  Am.,  4, 10;  if  I  should  be  deserted  by  you  {which  I  do  not  expect), 
nevertheless  I  should  not  become  faint-hearted.  Nee  audiendus  [Theo- 
phrastl]  auditor,  StratO,  is  qui  physicus  appellStur,  C,  N.D.,  i.  13, 35. 

3.  The  gender  and  number  of  the  Relative  may  be  determined  : 

(a)  By  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form ;  that  is,  a  collective  noun  may 
be  followed  by  a  Plural  Relative,  a  neuter  numeral  by  a  masculine  Rela- 
tive, a  possessive  pronoun  by  a  Relative  in  the  person  indicated  by  the 
possessive,  etc. 

Caesa  sunt  ad  sex  milia  qui  Pydnam  perfugerant,  L.,  xliv.  42,  7 ;  there 
were  slain  up  to  six  thousand  who  had  fled  to  Pydna,  EquitStum  omnem 
praemittit,  qui  yideant,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i,  is;  he  sent  all  the  cavalry  ahead, 
who  should  see  (that  they  might  see,  to  see). 

(6)  By  the  predicate  or  the  apposition,  and  not  by  the  antecedent; 
so  especially  when  the  Relative  is  combined  with  the  copula  or  with  a 
copulative  verb. 

Thebae,  quod  BoeOtiae  caput  est,  L.,  xlii.  44,  3;  Thebes,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Boeotia.     FlOmen  Scaldis,  quod  liiSL\)aXi  VA.l&»Mas^^ k^%&.  ^  ^  «0  .> 
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VI.  33, 3 ;  the  river  Scheldt,  which  empties  into  the  Maas.  lUsta  glQria, 
qui  est  frOctos  virttLtiB|  C,  Pis,,  24,  57  ;  real  glory,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  mrtvs. 

Exceptions  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  when  the  predicative  sub- 
stantive in  the  Relative  clause  is  a  foreign  word  or  a  proper  name. 

Stellae  quSs  Graecl  cometSs  vooant,  C,  N.D.,  11.  5,  14;  the  stars  ivhich 
the  Greeks  call  comets.  Est  genus  quoddam  hominum  quod  HelOtae  voo&- 
tur,  Nep.,  IV.  3,  6  ;  there  is  a  certain  cla^ss  of  men  called  Helots, 

4.  The  pronominal  apposition  may  be  taken  up  into  the  Relative  and 
disappear  : 

TSstSrum  suffirSgils  quod  illl  ostracismum  vocant,  Nep.,  v.  3, 1;  hy  pot- 
sherd votes — (a  thing)  which  they  call  "  ostracism.^'' 

5.  When  the  Relative  refers  to  the  combined  antecedents  of  different 
gender,  the  strongest  gender  is  preferred,  according  to  286  : 

GrandSs  nStfl  mStrSs  et  parvl  Uberl,  quOrum  utrumque  aetSs  miseri- 
cordiam  vestram  requlrit,  C,  Yerr.,  v.  49,  129;  aged  matrons  and  infant 
children,  whose  age  on  either  hand  demands  your  compassion.  Otium 
a^ue  divitiae,  quae  prima  mortSlSs  putanti  S.,  C,  36,  4 ;  leisure  aiid 
money,  which  mortals  reckon  as  the  prime  things. 

Or,  the  nearest  gender  may  be  preferred  : 

Eae  frtLgSs  atque  frGctlls  quOs  terra  gignit,  C,  N.D,,  11.  14, 87  ;  those 
fruits  of  field  and  tree  which  earth  hears, 

6.  Combined  Persons  follow  the  rule,  287. 

Note. — ^A  noteworthy  peculiarity  is  found  in  early  Latin,  where  a  generic  Relative 
sentence  with  qui  is  made  the  subject  of  an  abstract  substantive  with  est,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  demonstrative  in  agreement  with  that  substantive. 

Istaec  virttLs  est,  quandO  Hsust)  qui  malum  fert  fortiter,  Pl.,  ^l^zy/.,  323; 
thaVs  manhood  wJio  (if  one)  bears  evil  bravely^  when  there'' s  need. 

The  parallel  Greek  construction  suggests  Greek  influence. 

616.  Repetition  of  the  Antecedent, — The  Antecedent  of 
the  Relative  is  not  seldom  repeated  in  the  Eelative  clause, 
with  the  Eelative  as  its  attributive. 

(Caesar)  intellfixit  diem  InstSre,  quO  die  frtlmentum  mllitibus  metlrl  oporte- 
ret,  Caes.,  B,Q.,  i.  16,  5  ;  Caesar  saw  that  the  day  was  at  hand,  on 
which  day  it  behooved  to  measure  com  (corn  was  to  be  measured  out) 
to  the  soldiers. 

Note. — This  nsage  belongs  to  the  formal  style  of  government  and  law.  Caksaji  is 
very  fond  of  it,  especially  with  the  word  difis.  It  is  occasional  in  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, and  not  uncommon  in  Cicero  ;  but  after  Cicero  it  fades  out,  being  found  but 
rarely  in  Lmr,  and  only  here  and  there  later. 

,  616.  Incorporation  of  the  Antecedent. — i.  The  Aritece- 
dent  substantiye  is  often  incoxpoTated  into 'the  Relative 
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clause ;    sometimes   there    is  a  demonstrative  antecedent, 

sometimes  not. 

In  qaem  primum  SgressI  sont  locum  TrOia  vooStnr,  L.,  i.  i,  3;  tlie  first 
place  they  landed  at  was  called  Troy,  Qnam  qniflque  nOrit  artem,  in  hSo 
86  ezerceat,  [C],  Tusc,  i.  i8,  41;  ivhat  trade  ea^h  man  is  master  ofy  (in) 
that  let  him  practise  (himself),  that  let  him  ply. 

Notes.— I.  Incorporation,  while  much  leas  frequent  than  Bepetition,  is  still  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  Livy  ;  after  Livt  it  decays.  No  examples  are  cited  from 
Sallust  with  a  demonstrative  antecedent,  and  but  one  from  Caesar.  No  example 
is  cited  from  Caesab  without  a  demonstrative  antecedent. 

2.  Instead  of  a  principal  clause,  followed  by  a  consecutive  clause,  the  structure  is 
sometimes  reversed.  What  would  have  been  the  dependent  clause  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal clause,  and  an  incorporated  explanatory  Relative  takes  the  place  of  the  demon- 
strative. This  is  confined  to  certain  substantives,  and  is  found  a  number  of  times  in 
Cicero,  but  rarely  elsewhere  (Sall.,  Hor.,  Livt,  Ovid,  Sen.,  Tac,  Flint  Min.). 

QnS  enim  prfldentifi  es,  nihil  td  fagiqt  (=  e^  prfLdentifi  es,  nt  nihil  t9 
fagiat),  c,  Fam.,  xi.  13, 1.  Y^ls  *tantummodo ;  qnae  tua  virttlB  (est),  expflg- 
nSbis,  H.,  «Sm  1. 9, 54. 

2.  An  appositional  substantive,  from  which  a  Relative 

clause  depends,  is  regularly  incorporated  into  the  Relative 

clause. 

[AmSnns]  Syriam  fi  CiUcifi  dividit,  qui  mOns  erat  hostium  plfinns,  C, 
Att.y  V.  20,  3  ;  Syria  is  divided  from  Cilicia  by  Ama/mis,  a  mountain 
which  was  full  of  enemies  =  the  enemy. 

Note.— This  usage  is  found  first  in  Cicero.  The  normal  English  position  is  found 
first  in  LrvT,  but  it  becomes  more  common  in  later  Latin. 

Prisons,  vir  ctiins  prOvidentiam  in  re  pflblicS  ante  experta  cIvitSs  erat, 

L.,  IV.  46, 10. 

3.  Adjectives,  especially  superlatives,  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred from  the  substantive  in  the  principal  clause  and  made 
to  agree  with  the  Relative  in  the  Relative  clause. 

[ThemistocISs]  de  servls  snis  qnem  habnit  fidelissimnm  ad  r6gem  mlsit, 
Nep.,  II.  4,  3;  Themistocles  sent  the  most  faithful  slave  he  had  to  the 
king.  NGminl  crfidO,  qnl  largS  blandnst  dives  pauporl,  Pl.,  Aul.,  196;  i 
trust  no  rich  man  who  is  lavishly  kind  to  a  poor  man. 

617.  Attraction  of  the  Relative. — The  Accusative  of  the 
Relative  is  occasionally  attracted  into  the  Ablative  of  the 
antecedent,  rarely  into  any  other  case. 

HSc  cOnfirmSmns  illO  angnriO  qnO  dizimns,  C,  Att.y  x.  8,  7;  we  confirm 
this  by  the  a/ugury  which  we  mentioned. 

Notes.— 1.  This  attraction  takes  place  chiefly  when  the  verb  of  the  Relative  clause 
must  be  supplied  from  the  principal  sentence  ;  that  is,  with  auxiliary  verbs  like  vellft^ 
SOlSre,  iubfire ;  and  after  verbs  of  Saying  axidtiie^!l&&. 
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It  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  bat  common  from  Cicbbo  on. 

Qnibus  poterat  sancils  dactis  sfiotun  ad  nrbem  pergit,  L, iv. 39, 9 ;  having 
taken  with  him  all  the  wounded  he  could^  he  proceeded  to  tite  city. 

2.  Inverted  Attraction. — So-called  Inverted  Attraction  is  found  only  in  poetry,  and 
then  nsnally  in  the  Ace,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  thought  or  feeling. 

This  Ace.  stands  usually  for  a  Nom.,  sometimes,  but  only  in  Comedy,  for  the 
Gen.  Dat.  or  Abl.  A  strange  usage  is  the  Nom.  where  the  Ace.  would  be  expected. 
This  may  be  nOminatlVtlS  pendGns,  a  form  of  anacoluthon  (697),  and  is  found  only 
in  early  Latin. 

Urbem  qaam  statnO,  vestxa  est,  V.,  ^ .,  i.  573 ;  (as  for)  the  city  which  I  am  rear- 
ing., (it)  is  yours.  Istum  qaem  qnaeris,  ego  sum,  Plm  Cure..,  419 ;  (asfof^)  that  mun 
whom  you  are  looking  for.,  I  am  he.  Ille  qui  mandSvit  emu  exturbasti  ez 
aedibus  1  Pl.,  THu..,  \yj.    ("  Ue  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.") 

618.  Correlative  Use  of  the  Relative, — The  usual  Correl- 
ative of  qui  is  is,  more  rarely  hie,  ille. 

Ib  minimO  eget  mortSlis,  qui  mlnimuTn  cupit,  Syrus,  286  (Fr.)  (308). 
Hlo  sapiens,  de  qnO  loquor,  C,  Ac,  11.  33,  105  (305,  3).  lUa  dies  veniet, 
mea  qoS  Itlgubria  pdnam,  Ov.,  Tr,,  iv.  2,  73  (307,  4). 

619.  Absorption  of  the  Correlative, — The  Correlative,  is, 
is  often  absorbed,  especially  when  it  would  stand  in  the  same 
case  as  the  Relative.     This  is  a  kind  of  Incorporation. 

Fostnine,  nQn  bene  olet,  qui  bene  semper  olet,  Mart.,  ii.  12,  4;  Postvr 
mttSf  (he)  smells  not  sweety  who  always  smells  sweet.  Quern  arma  nOn 
fregerant  vitia  yioenmt,  Curt.,  vi.  2, 1 ;  (him)  whom  arms  had  not  crushed 
did  vices  overcome.  Qnem  dl  dUigunt  adulescSns  moritur,  Pl.,  B.,  816; 
(^e)  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young.  Xerx6s  praemium  prOposuit  qui  [=  el 
qui]  invGnisset  novam  voluptStem,  C,  I'usc.y  v.  7,  20;  Xerxes  offered  a 
reward  to  him  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure.  Miseranda  vita  qui 
[=  eOnun  qui]  sS  metui  quam  am&rl  mSlunt,  Nep.,  x.  9,  5;  pitiable  is  the 
^if^  of  those  who  would  prefer  being  feared  to  being  loved.  BIscite 
sSnSrI  per  quern  [=  per  eum,  per  quern]  didicistis  amSre,  Ov.,  Eem.Am.^ 
43  (401). 

Difflcalt  and  rare  are  cases  like : 

Nunc  rede9  ad  quae  (for  ad  ea  quae)  mihi  mandSs,  C,  Alt.,  v.  n,  6. 

620.  Position  of  the  Correlative  clause. — The  Relative 
clause  naturally  follows  its  Correlative,  but  it  often  precedes ; 
incorporation  also  is  common^  ^ 

Male  s6  r6s  liabet  cum  quod  virtfLte  effld  debet  id  temptstur  pecOniS,  C, 
Off.,  II.  6,  22;  it  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs  when  what  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  worth,  is  attempted  by  money.    Quod  vidfis  accidere  puerls  hOo 
nSbIs  quoque  mSiusouUs  puerls  Gvenit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  24,  13;  ivhat  you  see 
de/all  children  (this)  happens  to  us  also,  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
Quam  quiaque  nOrit  artem,  in  hfio  sQ  6X«toeat,\C.^,  Tuac,  1. 1&,41(616,  i). 
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The  Correlative  absorbed : 

Quod  nQn  dedit  forttLna,  nQn  eripit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  59, 18;  what  fortmie 
has  not  giveti  (does  not  give),  sJie  does  not  take  away.  Per  qoSs  nOs 
petitis  saepe  fagStis  op6B,  Ov.,  A.  A,,  iii.  132;  the  mea/ns  you  take  to  imn 
us  oftefi  scare  us  off, 

621.  Indefinite  Antecedent. — The  Indefinite  Antecedent  is 
generally  omitted. 

Elige  cul  dlc£s :  tt  mihi  sOla  plaofis,  Ov.,  A.  A,,  i.  42;  choose  some  one 
to  whom  you  may  say :  You  alone  please  me. 

Remark. — Such  sentences  are  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  Interrogative:  [ConOn]  nOn  quaeslvit  ubi ipse  ttlW  viveret, Nep., 
IX.  2,  1 ;  Conon  did  not  seek  a  place  to  live  in  safely  himself,  might  be 
either  Relative  or  Deliberative  (265). 

TENSES    IN    RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

622.  Future  and  Future  Perfect, — The  Future  and 
Future  Perfect  are  used  with  greater  exactness  than  in  cur- 
rent English  (242,  244). 

Sit  liber,  dominiis  qui  volet  esse  meus,  Mart.,  ii.  32,  8;  he  must  he  free 
who  wishes  (shall  wish)  to  he  m/y  master.  Qui  prior  strinzerit  ferrum, 
6ius  victoria  erit,  Liv.  (244,  r.  2). 

623.  Iterative  Actio fi. — Eelative  sentences  follow  the  laws 
laid  down  for"TEeTaiTfe  action  (566,  567). 

I.  Contemporaneous  action  : 

Ore  trabit  quodcumque  potest,  atque  addit  aoervO,  H.,  yS.,  i.  i,  34;  drags 
with  its  mouth  whatever  it  can,  and  adds  to  the  treasure  {heap).  QuS- 
oumque  incOdSbat  agmen,  l6g&tl  occurrSbant,  L.,  xxxrr.  16,  6;  in  whatever 
direction  the  column  advanced,  amhassadors  came  to  mset  them. 

II.  Prior  action  : 

[Terra]  numquam  sine  OsGrS  reddit,  quod  accfipit,  C,  Cat.M.,  15,  51 ;  the 
earth  never  returns  without  interest  what  it  has  received  {receives).  Quod 
nQn  dedit  fortUna,  n9n  firipit.  Sen.,  E.M.,  59, 18  (620).  KOn  c6nat  quotiCns 
nemo  vocSvit  eum.  Mart.,  v.  47,  2;  he  does  not  dine  as  often  as  {when) 
no  one  has  invited  {invites)  him.  Haerfibant  in  memoriS  quaecumque 
audierat  et  viderat  [ThemistoclSs],  C,  Ac,  11.  i,  2  (567).  Sequentur  t6 
quScumque  pervfinerb  vitia,  Sen.,  ^.Jf.,  28, 1;  vices  will  follow  you 
whithersoever  you  go.  Qui  timfire  dfisierint,  Sdisse  incipient,  Tag.,  Agr., 
32  (507). 

Remark. — Ou  the  Subjv.  in  Iterative  ^eiv\ieiiCfe^  ^^^jRTl,  ^« 
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MOODS    IN    RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

624.  The  Relative  clause,  as  such — that  is,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  an  adjective — takes  the  Indicative  mood. 

Uxor  quae  bona  est,  Pl.,  Merc,  812;  a  wife  who  is  good  {a  good  mfe). 

Remark. — The  JEtelative  in  this  use  often  serves  as  a  circumlocution 
for  a  substantive,  with  this  difference  :  that  the  substantive  expresses 
a  permanent  relation  ;  the  Relative  clause,  a  transient  relation  :  il  qui 
docent  =  tJwse  who  teach  =  the  teachers  (inasmuch  as  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  functions).  On  the  Relative  with  Subjv.  after  an  adj.  clause, 
see  438,  e. 

625.  Indefinite  and  Generic  Relatives, — i.  QuicQmqQe, 
quisqnis,  and  the  like,  being  essentially  Iterative  Kelatives, 
take  the  Indicative  according  to  the  principles  of  Iterative 
action  (254,  R.  4).  So  also  simple  Relatives  when  similarly 
used. 

QnScTimqae  iiic9d6bat  figmen,  16gfitl  oocurrebant,  Liv.,  xxxiv.  16,  6  (623). 

Remark. — According  to  567,  n.,  the  Subjv.  is  used  : 

(i)  In  Gratis  Obllqna  (Total  or  Partial) : 

MSrtI  OaUI  quae  beUO  cGporint  (Pf.  Subjv.)  dSvovent  (=  86  dattlrOs 
▼ovent),  Cf.  Caes.,  B.G.y  vi.  17,  3;  the  Gauls  devote  {promise  to  give)  to 
Mars  whatever  they  (shall)  take  in  war  (0.  E.,  Quae  ceperfmus,  dabimus). 

(2)  By  Attraction  of  Mood  (Complementary  Clauses) : 
Quia  enm  dlligat  qnem  metuat  1  C,  Lael.,  15, 53  (629). 

(3)  In  the  Ideal  Second  Person : 

Bonus  segnior  fit  ubi  neglegSs,  S.,  lug.y  31, 28  (566). 

(4)  By  the  spread  of  the  Subjv.  in  post-classical  Latin : 

Qui  linum  fiius  Qrdinis  offendisBOt  onmes  adversOs  habebat,  L.,  xxxiii. 
46, 1  (567). 

2.  Qui  =  si  qnis,  if  any,  has  the  Indicative  when  the  Con- 
dition is  Logical. 

[Terra]  numquam  sine  tLsfLrS  reddit,  quod  accGpit,  G.,Cat.M.,  15,51 
(623).  (SI  quid  accSpit.)  Qui  morl  dididt,  servlre  dedididt,  Sen.,  E.M., 
26, 10  (423). 

Remark. — When  the  Condition  is  Ideal,  the  Subjv.  is  necessary  (596). 
In  post-classical  Latin  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule  with  all  conditionals. 

626.  Explanatory  Relative. — ftni,  with  the  Indicative 
(z=  18  emm,  for  he),  often  approaches  quod,  in  that, 

JRkbed  aeneotUtl  mf^^m    grfttiBm,  qoM  xoibi  ««cmfiuiB   aviditstem 
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anzit,  C,  Cat,M.,  14,  46;  I  am  very  thomkful  to  old  age,  which  (for  it, 
in  that  it)  has  increased  me{=m  me)  the  appetite  for  talk. 

Remark.— Qui  with  the  Subjv.  gives  a  ground,  =  cum  is  (586);  qui 
with  the  Indie,  a  fa^t ;  and  in  many  passages  the  causal  sense  seems  to 
be  inevitable: 

InsSnit  hic  quidem,  qui  ipse  male  dicit  sibl,  Pl.,  Men.,  309;  cracked  is 
this  man,  who  calls  (=  for  calling)  down  curses  on  himself.  ErrSverim 
fortasse  qui  m6  aliquid  putSvI,  Plin.,  Up,,  i.  23, 2;  I  may  have  erred  in 
thinking  myself  to  be  something. 

Notes.— 1.  This  causal  sense  is  heightened  by  ut,  utpote,  as;  quippe,  namely. 
TTt  qui  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  and  is  not  found  at  all  in  Terence 
and  Sali.ust.  Livy,  however,  is  fond  of  it.  The  mood  is  everywhere  the  Subjunc- 
tive. TJtpote  is  found  only  here  and  there  in  Latin,  and  not  at  all  in  Terence, 
Caesar,  Livy  ;  but  once  in  Plautus.  The  mood  is  the  Subjv.  until  late  Latin. 
QuIppe  qui  is  the  most  common  of  the  three,  but  does  not  occur  in  Caesar.  In  early 
Latin  the  mood  is  the  Indie,  (except  Pl.,  Per*.,  egg) ;  also  in  Sallust.  Cicero  uses 
the  Subjv. ;  Livy  uses  both  moods ;  later  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule  until  the  time  of 
Apulbius. 

2.  Simple  Explanatory  qui  has  the  Indie,  most  commonly  In  early  Latin,  and  in 
general  develops  on  the  same  line  that  oum  follows. 

627.  The  Subjunctive  is  employed  in  Relative  clauses 
when  it  would  be  used  in  a  simple  sentence. 

Potential :  HabeQ  quae  velim,  C,  Fin.,  i.  8,  28 ;  /  have  what  I  shmdd 
like. 

Optative:  Quod  faustum  sit,  rSgem  creatCi  L.,i.  17, 10;  blessing  be 
on  your  choice,  make  ye  a  king. 

Remarks. — i.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Subjv.  in  restrictive 
phrases.     Here  the  Relative  often  takes  quidem,  sometimes  modo. 

The  early  Latin  shows  only  quod  sclamCas  if  dum  aliquid  sciam),  so  far  as  I 
may  be  permitted  to  know  something  about  it  (=  quantum  sciO,  as  far  as  I  know,  for 
all  I  know),  which  is  used  throughout  the  language,  and  quod  quidem  veniat  in 
mentem  (Pl.,  Ep.,  638).  Cicero,  however,  shows  a  great  variety.  Quantum  sciam 
is  found  first  in  Quintilian. 

Omnium  OrStOrum  quOs  quidem  cOgi^Overim  acfltiflsimum  ifldicO  SertO- 
rium,  C,  Br.,  48, 180  ;  qf  all  orators,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  Iconnder  Sertorius  the 
most  acute.  Nullum  Omfitum  qui  modo  nOn  obscflret  subtrahendum  putO, 
Quint.,  v.  14, 33  ;  I  think  no  ornament  is  to  be  withdrawn,  prorided  that  it  do  not 
cause  obscurity. 

2.  Restrictions  involving  esse,  posse,  attinet,  are  regularly  in  the 
Indicative.  Cicero  and  Caesar,  however,  show  a  very  few  cases  of 
the  Subjv.,  especially  with  possls. 

PrOdidistI  et  tS  et  illam,  quod  quidem  in  te  ftiit,  Teb.,^^.,  692;  you 
have  betrayed  both  her  and  yourself,  so  far  as  in  you  lay.  Ego  quod  ad 
me  attinet,  indices,  vicl,  C,  Verr.,  II.  i.  8,  21;  /,  judges,  so  far  as  per- 
tains to  me,  have  conquered, 

16 
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628.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Eelative  clauses  which 
form  a  part  of  the  utterance  or  the  view  of  another  than  the 
narrator,  or  of  thejiari:ator  himself  when  indirectly  quoted 
(539,  R.).  So  especially  in  Oratio  Obliqua  and  Final  Sen- 
tences. 

Stetd  Graecl  praecipiimt,  nQn  temptanda  quae  effici  nOn  possinti  Quint., 
IV.  5, 17;  right  are  the  Greeks  in  teaching  that  those  thi^igs  are  not  to 
he  attempted  which  cannot  he  accomplished.  Apad  Hypanim  flavinm 
AristotelfiB  ait,  bSstiolSs  quSsdam  nSscI  quae  finum  diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc.^ 
I.  39,  94  (650).  YirttLs  facit  ut  eOs  dfligSmiis  in  quibus  ipsa  inesse  videStur, 
C,  Off.,  J.  17,  56;  virtue  makes  us  love  those  in  whom  she  seems  to 
reside.  POstulStur  ab  hominibiu  at  ab  ils  sd  abstineant  mazinie  vitils,  in 
qnibuB  alteram  reprehenderint,  C,  Verr.,  in.  2, 4;  it  is  demanded  of  men 
that  they  refrain  from  those  faults  most  of  all  as  to  ivhich  they  have 
hlamed  a/nother.  SenStas  cSnsait  atl  qalcamqae  Oalliam  prOvinciam 
obtinfiret,  HaedaOs  defenderet,  Caes.,  ^.(?.,  i.  35;  the  senate  decreed  that 
whoever  ohtained  Gaul  as  his  province  should  defetid  the  Haedui, 
Faetas  omnSs  librOs  qnOs  frSter  saas  rellqaisset  mihi  dOnSvit,  Q.,  Att.,  11. 
1,12;  (this  is  Paetus'  statement;  otherwise:  qaoa  frSter  fiias  (521)  rell- 
qait ;  compare  C,  Att.,  i.  20,  7).  XerzOs  praemiam  prOposait  qal  [=  el 
qal]  invenisset  novam  volaptStem,  C,  Tusc,  v.  7,  20  (619). 

Remark. — Even  in  OrStiO  Obllqaa  the  Indie,  is  retained  : 

(a)  In  explanations  of  the  narrator  : 

KtLntiStar  AfrSniO  mSgnOs  commeSttLs  qal  iter  habdbant  ad  Caesarem  ad 
fLfimen  cOnstitisse,  Caes.,  ^.(7.,  i.  51, 1 ;  it  is  (was)  armounced  to  A f ra- 
mus that  large  supplies  of  provisions  (which  were  on  their  way  to 
Caesar)  had  halted  at  the  river. 

In  the  historians  this  sometimes  occurs  where  the  Relative  clause  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  sentence,  especially  in  the  Impf.  and  Pluperfect; 
partly  for  clearness,  partly  for  liveliness.  For  shifting  Indie,  and 
Subjv.,  see  L.,  xxvi.  i. 

(b)  In  mere  circumlocutions; 

Qois  neget  baec  omnia  qaae  videmas  deOnun  potestste  administrfirl! 
Cf.  C,  Cat.y  III.  g,  21;  who  would  deny  that  this  whole  visihle  world  is 
managed  hy  the  power  of  the  gods  9  PrOvidendam  est  nS  quae  dloantor 
ab  eO  qal  dicit  dissentiant.  Quint.,  in.  8, 4§;  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
speech  be  ?i,ot  out  of  keeping  with  the  speaker. 

629.  Relative  sentences  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and 
Subjunctives,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are 

put  in  the  Subjunctive  (Attraction  of  Mood). 

J^gTl  est  ingeml  contentum  esse  iU  quae  fdnt «Xk  «:i&:&&\ia:q«iLta^  Quint.,  x. 
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2, 4;  tt  %8  the  mark  of  a  slow  genitis  to  be  content  with  what  has  been  found 
out  by  others.  Quis  ant  enm  dlligat  quern  metnat  ant  enm  S  qaO  89  metnl 
patetl  Cj  LoeL,  15,  53;  who  could  love  a  man  whom  he  fears,  or  by 
whom  he  deems  himself  feared  9  Nam  qnod  emSs  possis  itlre  vocSre  tunm, 
Mart.,  ii.  20,  2;  for  what  you  buy  you  may  rightly  call  your  otvn.  Ab 
alio  ezspectSs  alterl  quod  fecerls,  Syrus,  2  (Fr.)  (310).  In  virtflte  sunt  mnltl 
aflcenslls,  nt  is  glOriS  mftxime  ezoellat,  qnl  virtUte  pltirimnm  praestet,  C, 
Plane.,  25,  60  (552).  SI  sOlOs  eOs  dlcerSs  miserOs  qnibns  moriendum  esset, 
nfiminem  eOmm  qnl  vlverent  ezciperfis ;  moriendnm  est  enim  omnibns,  C, 
Tusc.,  I.  5,  9;  if  you  called  only  those  wretched  who  had  (have)  to  die, 
you  would  except  none  who  lived  (live) ;  for  all  have  to  die. 

Remark. — The  Indie,  is  used  : 

{a)  In  mere  circumlocutions  ;  so,  often  in  Consecutive  Sentences  : 

Necesse  est  facere  slimptnm  qui  quaerit  lucrum,  Pl.,^8.,2i8  (535). 
Effioitnr  abOrfitOre,  nt  il  qui  andiunt  ita  adficiantur  ut  QrStor  velit,  Cf,  C, 
Br.,  49, 185;  it  is  brought  about  by  the  orator  that  those  who  hear  him 
(=  his  auditors)  are  affected  as  he  wishes  {them  to  be). 

{b)  Of  individual  facts  ; 

£t  quod  vid6s  perlsse  perditum  dflcSs,  Cat.,  yiii.  2;  and  what  you  see 
(definite  thing,  definite  person)  is  lost  for  aye,  for  aye  deem  lost,  (Quod 
yideSs,  anybody,  anything.) 

630.  Relative  Sentences  of  Design, — Optative  Kelative  sen- 
tences are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Design,  when  qui  =  ut  is. 

Sunt  mnltl  qui  Sripiunt  alils  quod  alils  largiantur,  C,  Off,,  1. 14,  43; 
many  are  they  who  snatch  from  som^e  to  lavish  on  others.  [Senex]  sent 
arbores,  quae  alterl  saeclO  prOsint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tusc,  i.  14,  31)  (545). 
Semper  babe  Pyladen  aliquem  qui  otiret  Orestem,  Ov.,  Rem, Am.,  589  (545). 
[MSgnSsiam  Tbemistocll  ArtazerzSs]  urbem  dOnSrat,  quae  el  pSnem 
praebfiret,  Nep.,  ii.  10,  3  (545). 

Notes.— 1.  The  basis  of  this  construction  is  the  characteristic  Snbjv.,  and  the  con- 
ception seems  Potential  rather  than  Optative  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  characteristic  force 
is  no  longer  felt. 

2.  After  mlttere  there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  Inipf.  Iiidic.  is  used  with  much  the 
same  force  as  the  Iiupf.  Subjv.,  but  the  purpose  is  merely  inferential  from  the  continu- 
ance in  the  tense.  See  2:ii  So  (in  the  following  sentenct')  invSstlgabant  =  Inves- 
tlgattirl  erant. 

Inmittfibantnr  ill!  canSs,  qui  investlgSbant  omnia,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  ai,  47. 

3.  By  attraction  similar  to  that  with  quod  (541,  n.  3)  and  quom  (585,  n.  8),  the  Rela- 
tive is  sometimes  found  with  an  Inf.  and  diceret,  where  the  Subjv.  of  the  verb  in  the 
Inf.,  or  the  Indie,  with  a  parenthetical  nt  dixit,  is  to  be  expected. 

LItterSs  quSs  mS  sibi  misisse  diceret  (=  mlsisset,  or  miserat,  nt  dixit)  red- 
tSvit,  c,  P-^.,  II.  4, 7. 

631.  Relative  Sentences  of  Tendency, — Potential  Relative 
sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Tft\\.dfe\^<s^,^\ssgs«^ 
qui  =utiB, 
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The  notion  is  generally  that  of  Character  and  Adaptation,  and  we 
distinguish  four  varieties  : 

1.  With  a  definite  antecedent,  when  the  character  is 
emphasized  ;  regularly  after  iddneus,  suitable  ;  aptns,  fit ; 
dignns,  worthy  ;  indlgnus,  untoorthy  ;  after  is,  talis,  eiusmodi, 
tarn,  tantus,  and  the  like  ;  after  finns  and  s51us. 

Est  ixmocentia  adfectiO  tSlis  animi,  qnae  noceat  nemini,  C,  Tusc.,  in.  8, 
16  ;  harmlessness  {innocence)  is  that  state  of  mind  that  does  harm  to  no 
one  (is  innocuous  to  any  one).  Die  ego  siin  cflius  laniet  foriOsa  capiUOs, 
Ov.,  -4.  J.,  II.  451 ;  may  I  he  the  man  whose  hair  she  tears  in  her  seasons 
of  frenzy.  SOlus  es,  C.  Caesar,  cflius  in  yiot5riS  ceciderit  nOmS,  C,  Dei., 
12,  34;  thou  a/rt  the  only  one,  Cassar,  in  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen. 
Qnem  mea  Calliope  laeserit  finns  egO,  Ov.,  TV.,  11.  568;  /  am  the  only 
one  that  my  Calliope  (=  my  Muse)  has  hurt.  (Academiol)  mentem  sOlam 
cSnsebant  idOneam  col  crfideretnr,  C,  ^c,  i.  8,  30;  the  Academics  held 
that  the  mind  alone  was  fit  to  be  believed  (trustworthy). 

Remarks. — i.  TTt  is  not  unfrequently  found  instead  of  qui  after  the 
correlatives. 

2.  IdOneus,  dIgnuSi  etc.,  take  also  ut,  and  the  Infinitive  (552,  r.  2). 

2.  With  an  indefinite  antecedent ;  so  especially  after 
negatives  of  all  kinds,  and  their  equivalents,  and  in  com- 
binations of  mnlti,  quidam,  alii,  nonnfilli,  etc.,  with  est,  sunt, 
exsistit,  etc. 

Est  qal,  sunt  qui,  there  is,  there  are  some  who  ;  n6m$  est  qui,  there  is 
none  to  ;  nihil  est  qnod,  there  is  rhothing  ;  habeQ  quod,  /  have  to  ;  reperi- 
nntur  qui,  persons  are  fotmd  who  (to)  .  .  .  ;  quis  est  qui  1  who  is 
there  who  (to)  .  .  .  .  ^  est  cftr,  there  is  reason  for,  etc.  So,  also, 
fait  cum,  there  was  a  time  when  (580,  r.  i). 

Sunt  qui  discfissum  animi  S  corpore  putent  esse  mortem,  C,  Tusc.^  i.  9, 
18  ;  there  are  some  who  (to)  think  that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Fuit  qui  suSdfiret  appellStiOnem  mfinsis  AugustI  in  Sep- 
tembrem  trSnsferendam,  Suet.,  Aug.,  100  ;  there  was  a  man  who  urged 
(—to  urge)  that  the  name  of  the  month  (of)  August  should  he  trans- 
ferred to  September.  Multl  fuGrunt  qui  tranquillitStem  ezpetentSs  fi 
negOtils  pfLblids  80  remOverint,  C,  Off.,  i.  20,  69;  there  have  been  many 
who,  in  the  search  for  quiet,  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  public 
engagements.  OmnInO  nOmS  fUlIus  rel  fuit  emptor  cul  dSfaerit  hlo  vendi- 
tor, 0. ,  Ph. ,  II.  38,  97  (317,  i).  Post  mortem  in  morte  nihil  est  quod  metuam 
mall,  Pl.,  Copt.,  741;  after  death  there  is  no  ill  in  death  for  me  to 
dread,  Keo  mea  qui  digitis  IfUnina  condat  erit,  Ov.,  Her.,  10, 120  ;  and 
/Aere  tmll  be  no  one  to  close  mine  eyes  with  his  fingers.    Miserrimus  est 
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qnl  qnom  esse  cupit  qnod  edit  (172,  n.)  nOn  habet,  Pl.,  Capt.^  463;  he  is  a 
poor  wretch  who,  when  he  wants  to  eat,  has  not  a/nything  to  eat  (nOn 
liabet  quid  edat  would  mean  does  not  know  what  to  eat).  Quotas  est 
quisqne  qnl  somnils  pSreat,  C,  Div.y  11.  60, 1^  ;  {how  many  men  in  the 
world)^  the  fewest  men  in  the  world  obey  dreams. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Indie,  may  be  used  in  the  statements  of  definite 
facts,  and  not  of  general  characteristics  : 

Multl  sunt  qui  firipiant,  Mnltl  sirnt  qnl  §ripiimt, 

There  are  many  to  snatch  away.  Ma/ay  are  they  who  snatch  away. 

Of  course  this  happens  only  after  affirmatiye  sentences.  The  poets 
use  the  Indie,  more  freely  than  prose  writers  : 

Sont-quI  (=  qnldam)  quod  sentiant  nOn  audent  (so  mss.)  dloere,  C,  Off., 
I.  24,  84  ;  some  dare  not  say  what  they  think.  Sunt-qnibus  ingrfttd  ti- 
mida  indulgentia  servit,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11.  435  ;  to  sows  trembling  indul- 
gence plays  the  slave  all  thanklessly.  Sunt  qui  (indefinite)  nOn  liabeant, 
est-qul  (definite)  nOn  cflrat  habere,  H.,  Up.,  11.  2, 182. 

2.  When  a  definite  predicate  is  negatived,  the  Indie,  may  stand  on 
account  of  the  definite  statement,  the  Subjv.  on  account  of  the  negative: 

A.  Nihil  bonum  est  quod  nOn  eum  qui  id  possidet  meliOrem  feusit ;  or, 

B.  Nihil  bonum  est  quod  nOn  eum  qui  id  possideat  meliOrem  iiEudat. 

A.  Nothing  that  does  not  make  its  owner  better  is  good. 

B.  There  is  nothing  good  that  does  not  m^ke  its  owner  better, 

3.  After  comparatives  with  quam  as  an  object  clause. 

MSiOra  in  defectiOne  dsllqnerant,  quam  quibus  IgnOecI  posset,  L.,  xxvi. 
12,  6;  (in  that  revolt)  they  had  been  guilty  of  greater  crimss  than  could 
be  forgiven  (had  sinned  past  forgiveness),  NOn  longius  hostOs  aberant, 
quam  quO  tfilnm  adici  posset,  Oaes.,  B.G,,  u.  21,  3;  t?ie  enemy  were  not 
more  than  a  javelin* s  throw  distant. 

Remarks. — i.  Classical  Latin  prefers  ut  after  comparatives. 

2.  Instead  of  quam  ut,  quam  is  not  unfrequently  found  alone,  espe- 
cially after  potius,  but  also  after  amplins,  eelerius,  etcj  in  which  case  the 
construction  resembles  that  of  antequam. 

4.  Parallel  with  a  descriptive  adjective  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  et  or  sed. 

Ezierant  (duo)  adulOscentOs  et  Brflsl  mSzimS  feuniliSrOs,  et  in  quibus 
mSgnam  spem  mSiOrSs  coUocSrent,  C,  Or.,  i.  7,  25  ;  two  young  msn  had 
come  out  (who  were)  intimites  of  Drusus  and  in  whom  their  elders  ivere 
putting  great  hopes. 

632.  Qnin  in  Sentences  of  Character, — After  negative 
clauses^  usually  with  a  demonstrative  tani^  itA^^to«)^a;^iSa^S& 
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often  need  (556)  where  we  might  expect  qui  ii5n,  and  some- 
times where  we  should  expect  quae  n6n,  or  quod  non. 

Sunt  certa  vitia  quae  n6iii8  est  qnin  efftigere  capiat,  C,  Or.,  iii.  ii,  41; 
there  are  certain  faults  which  there  is  iw  one  but  (=  everybody)  desires 
to  escape.  Nil  tarn  difficile  est  quin  quaerendO  invSstlgSrl  possiet  (=  possit), 
Ter.,  Beaut.,  675  (552). 

Remark. — That  quIn  was  felt  not  as  qui  nQn,  but  rather  as  nt  nQn,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  demonstrative  may  be  expressed  : 

KQn  cmn  quOquam  arma  contull  quIn  is  mihi  succabnerit,  Nep.,  xviii. 
II,  5;  /  have  never  measured  swords  with  any  one  that  he  has  not  (but 
he  has)  succumbed  to  me. 

633.  Relative  in  a  Causal  Sense, — When  qui  =  cum  is,  as 
he,  the  Subjunctive  is  employed.     (See  586,  r.  i.) 

The  particles  nt,  ntpote,  qulppe,  as,  are  often  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Relative  ;  for  their  range,  see  626,  n.  1. 

(Canlnius)  fait  mIrificS  vigilantiS  qal  saQ  tQtO  cOHsalStfl  somnam  nOn  vl- 
derit,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  30, 1 ;  Caninius  has  shown  marvellous  watchfulness, 
not  to  have  seen  (=  taken  a  wink  of)  sleep  in  his  whole  consulship. 
5  forttLnSte  adnlfiscSiiB,  qal  toae  virtfltis  Homfiram  praecOnem  inveneris ! 
C,  Arch.,  ID,  24;  lucky  youth  /  to  have  found  a  crier  {=  trumpeter)  of 
your  valor  (in)  Homer  !  MSior  glQria  in  ScIpiOne,  Qalnctil  recentior  at 
qal  eO  annO  triamphSsset,  L.,  xxxv.  10,  5;  Scipio^s  glory  was  greater, 
Quinctius'  was  fresher,  as  (was  to  be  expected  in)  a  man  who  (inasmuch 
as  he)  had  triumphed  in  that  year. 

Remark. — On  the  use  of  the  Indie,  after  qalppe,  etc.,  see  626,  n.  1. 
On  the  sequence  of  tenses,  see  513,  n.  3. 

634.  Relative  in  a  Concessive  or  Adversative  Sense, — Qui 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  cum  is  in  a  Concessive  or 
Adversative  Sense. 

Ego  qal  leviter  GraecSs  UtterSs  attigissem,  tamen  com  venissem  AthenSs 
compltlres  ibi  dies  sam  commorfitos,  C,  Or.,  i.  18,  82;  although  I  had 
dabbled  but  slightly  in  Greek,  nevertheless,  having  come  to  Athens,  I 
stayed  there  several  days. 

Note.— The  Indie,  is  the  rule  for  this  construction  in  early  Latin  (580,  n.  1). 

635.  Relative  and  Infinitive, — The  Accusative  and  Infini- 
tive may  be  used  in  Oratid  Obliqua  after  a  Relative,  when 
the  Relative  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  Coordinating  Con- 
junction and  the  Demonstrative. 

(FbUoBopYd  cfinsent)  Omim  qaemqae  nostram  mandl  esse  partem,  ez  qaO 
JUnd  nStOrS  o^fnsequl  at  commfLnem  tltlUt&tem  nostrae  antepQnSmas,  C, 
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Fin.,  HI.  19,  64;  philosophers  hold  that  every  one  ofua  is  apa/rt  ofths 
v/niverse,  and  that  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is  for  us  to  prefer 
the  common  welfare  to  our  oum. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  is  not  cited  earlier  than  Cicero,  and  seems  to  be  found  prin> 
cipally  there,  with  sporadic  examples  from  other  authors. 

2.  Occasional  examples  are  also  found  of  the  Inf.  after  etsl  (Lrrr),  qnamqaani 
(Tac),  in  the  sense  and  yet ;  cum  interixn  (Livy),  quia  (Sen.),  joai  (Tag.),  sI  nOn 
(Livy)  ;  and  after  quem  admodum,  ut  (Cic,  Livy,  Tag.),  in  comparative  sraitences. 

636.  Cornbifiation  of  Relative  Sentences, — Eelative  Sen- 
tences are  combined  by  means  of  Copulative  Conjunctions 
only  when  they  are  actually  coordinate. 

When  the  second  Kelative  would  stand  in  the  same  case  as 
the  first,  it  is  commonly  omitted  (a). 

When  it  would  stand  in  a  different  case  {h),  the  Demon- 
strative is  often  substituted  (^)  ;  or,  if  the  case  be  the  Nom- 
inative {d)  or  Accusative  (e),  the  Relative  may  be  omitted 
altogether. 

(a)  Dumnorlx  qui  principfitum  obtiii6bat  So  pl6bl  aoceptus  erat  (Cabs.,  3,0,^ 

I.  3>  5), 
Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chieftaincy^  and  (who)  was  acceptatde  to  the  commons; 

(b)  Dumnorlx  qui  prIncipStum  obtinGbat  oulque  plSbs  favebati 

Dumnofi-x,  who  held  the  chieftaincy  ^  and  whom  the  commons  favored; 

(c)  Dumnorlx  qui  prIncipStum  obtindbat  elque  piebs  favSbat, 
Dumnorix^  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  whom  the  commons  favored  ; 

id)  Dumnorlx  quem  piebs  dUigSbat  et  prIncipStum  obtinebat, 
Ihtmno7ix^  wlvom  the  commons  loved,  and  (who)  held  the  chieftaincy  ; 

(e)  Dumnorlx  qui  prIncipStum  obtinSbat  et  pl6bs  dlligebat, 

Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chi^taincy,  and  (whom)  the  commjons  loved. 
Examples :  (a)  Cabs.,  B.  G.,  iv.  34, 4 ;  (b)  C,  Lael.,  23, 87 ;  Thisc,  i.  30, 72 ;  (c)  C,  Br.^ 

74, 258 ;  Tvsc.y  v.  13,  38  ;  (e)  C,  Off.,  11.  6,  21 ;  L.,  x.  29,  8  ;  (d)  S.,  Jug.,  loi,  5 ;  Tkr., 

Ad.,  85. 

Notes.— 1.  The  insertion  of  a  demonstrative  is  almost  confined  to  early  Latin, 
Lucretius,  and  Cicero.  Cabsab  and  Sallust  have  no  examples,  and  Livy  very  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  relative  by  zeugma  (690)  in  connection  with  two  or 
more  verbs  governing  different  cases  is  found  at  all  periods. 

2.  (a)  The  Relative  is  not  combined  with  adversative  or  illative  conjunctions  (bvi 
who,  who  therefore)  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  when  it  represents  a  follow- 
ing  demonstrative  or  anticipates  it  (620). 

Qui  fortis  est)  Idem  fidens  est ;  qui  autem  fIdSns  est,  is  nOn  eztimfiscit 
C,  Tnsc,  III.  7, 14 ;  he  who  is  brave  is  confident,  but  he  who  is  cctr^fldeni  is  not  afraid, 

(b)  Sed  qui,  qui  tamen,  can  be  used  in  antithesis  to  adjectives. 

S5plirQn  mImOrum  quidem  scrlptor  sed  quem  PlatO  probSvit,  Quint.,  i.  xo, 
17  ;  Sophron,  a  ivriter  of  mimes.  His  true,  but  (one)  that  Plato  approved. 

(c)  Qui  tamen  may  be  added  to  explain  a  foregoing  statement. 

Causam  tibl  exposuimus  EphesI,  quam  tfl  tamen  cQram  facilius  cOgnOscSs, 
C,  Fain.,  XIII.  55, 1. 

3.  Two  or  more  Kelative  clauses  may  be  connected  with  the  same  antecedent  vil^vk 
th«  one  serves  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  principal  cV&w^^  \3ti<6  oXJdrx  Xo'OiSjftJjS:^'^*. 
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nia  vis  quae  investlgat  occulta,  quae  inventiO  dlcitnr,  C.,  Tusc,  i.  35,  ei ; 
the  faculty  that  tracks  out  hidden  things^  which  is  called  (the  faculty  of)  research. 

4.  The  Relative  is  often  repeated  by  anaphora  (682)  for  stylistic  reasons.  Compare 
C,  Tusc,  I.  25, 62  ;  Hanc.^  33, 81 ;  L.,  xxin.  14, 3. 

637.  Relative  Sentence  represented  by  a  Participle, — The 
Eelative  sentence  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  Participle, 
but  generally  the  Participle  expresses  a  closer  connection 
than  the  mere  explanatory  Eelative. 

OmnSs  alind  agentSs,  alind  simnlantes  perfidi  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  iii.  14,  60; 
all  who  are  driving  at  one  thing  and  pretending  another  a/re  treacherous, 
[FIsiBtratiis]  Homerl  librOs  cOnfCisOB  antes  sic  disposnisse  dlcitur  ut  nunc 
habemus,  C,  Or.,  iii.  34, 137;  Pisiatratus  is  said  to  have  arranged  the 
books  of  Homer,  which  were  (whereas  they  were)  in  confvmon  before, 
as  we  have  them  now. 
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638.  A  peculiar  phase  of  the  Kelative  sentence  is  the  Com- 
parative, which  is  introduced  in  English  by  as  or  than,  in 
Latin  by  a  great  variety  of  relative  forms  : 

(a)  By  correlatives ;  {h)  by  atque  or  ac ;   {c)  by  quain. 

639.  Moods  in  Comparative  Sentences, — The  mood  of  the 
Dependent  clause  is  the  Indicative,  unless  the  Subjunctive 
is  required  by  the  laws  of  oblique  relation,  or  by  the  condi- 
tional idea  (602). 

Remark. — On  potius  qnam  with  the  Subjv.,  see  below,  644,  r.  3. 

640.  The  dependent  clause  often  borrows  its  verb  from  the 
leading  clause.     Compare  602. 

IgnQrStiO  fatflrOraiii  malQmiii  fltilior  est  quam  scientia,  C,  Div.,  11.  9, 
23  (296).  Servl  mOribus  Isdem  erant  quibus  dominas,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  25, 
62  ;  the  servants  had  the  same  character  as  the  master. 

641.  When  the  dependent  clause  (or  standard  of  compari- 
son) borrows  its  verb  from  the  leading  clause,  the  depend- 
ent clause  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  leading  clause  ;  and  if 
the  first  or  leading  clause  stands  in  the  Accusative  with  the 
Infinitive,  the  second  or  dependent  clause  must  have  the 
Accusative  likewise. 

Ita  aentid  Latlnam  lingoam  locupldtiOrem  esse  quam  Oraecam,  C,  Fin.^ 
1, 3, 10;  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Latin  language  is  richer  than  ths 
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Oreek.  Eg^  GSium  Caesarem  nOn  eadem  d6  r6  pfLblicS  sentire  quae  m0  im^O, 
C,  Pis.,  32,  79;  I  know  that  Gains  Caesar  has  not  the  same  political 
views  that  I  (have). 


I.    Correlative  Comparative  Sentences. 

642.  Correlative  Sentences  of  Comparison  are  introduced 
by  Adjective  and  Adverbial  Correlatives : 
I.  Adjective  correlatives : 

tot,  totidem  quot,  (so)  as  many^ 

tantnB  quantos,  (so)  as  great 

tSlis  quSlis,  such 

Idem  qui,  the  sa/me 


vas. 


2.  Adverbial  correlatives : 


tain 

tantopere 
totiens  (6s) 
tamdiU 

ita,  sic 
item,  itidem 


quam, 
quantopere, 
quotiens  (Ss), 
quamdiCL, 


(so)a«  much" 
(so)  as  much 
as  often 
as  long 


yas. 


at,  utl,  slcut,  tamquam  (rare)/ 

qnasi  (rare), 
quemAdmodnm, 
quQmodo, 


►  «o  (as)  =  flw. 


Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae,  (as)  many  men,  {so)  many  minds,  Ter., 
Ph.,  454.  FrUmentum  ta'ntl  fait  quanti  iste  aestimfivit,  C,  Verr.,  iii.  84, 
194  ;  corn  was  worth  as  much  as  he  valued  it.  Plfirlque  habere  amicnm 
tSlem  Yoliint.  qoSlfis  ipsi  esse  nOn  possunt,  C,  Lael.,  22,  82  ;  7nost  people 
wish  to  have  a  friend  of  a  character  such  as  they  themselves  cannot 
possess.  CimOn  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suas,  Nep.,  y.  3, 1 
(310).  Nihil  est  tam  popolare  quam  bonitSs,  C,  lAg.,  12,  87;  nothing  is 
so  winning  as  kindness.  Sic  d6  ambitiOne  quOmodo  d6  amIcS  qaenmtnr, 
Sen.,  E.M.,  22, 10;  they  complain  of  ambition  as  they  do  of  a  sweet- 
heart.   Tamdifl  reqnifiscO  qnamdiCL  ad  t0  scrlbO,  C,  Att.,  ix.  4, 1 ;  I  rest  as 

« 

long  as  I  am  ivriting  to  you.  OptO  ut  ita  caique  6veniat,  at  de  r6  pflblicS 
quisque  mereStur,  C,  Ph.,  n.  46, 119;  /  wish  ea^h  one's  fortune  to  be 
such  as  he  deserves  of  the  state. 

3.  The  Correlative  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Homo,  nOn  quam  isti  sunt,  glOriOsus,  L. ,  xxxv.  49,  7 ;  a  m^an,  not  (so) 
vainglorious^  as  they  are.  BIscSs  quamditl  volfis,  C,  Off.,  i.  i,  2;  you  shall 
learn  {as  long)  as  you  wish. 

Remark.^. — i.  Instead  of  Idem  qui.  Idem  at  is  sometimes  found. 
BisputStiOnem  expdnimus  elsdem  Uxh  n«c\A»  u\*  VX'qssl  ^c^^^si^ft^^Ks&sa^ 
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est,  C,  Tu8c.  II.  3,  9;  we  are  setting  forth  the  discussion  in  very  much 
the  same  words  in  which  it  was  a^ctuaUy  carried  on. 

On  Idem  with  atque,  Sc,  et,  see  643;  on  Idem  with  Dat.,  see  359,  n.  6 ; 
on  Idem  with  cnm,  see  310,  b.  2. 

2.  (a)  The  more — the  more,  may  be  translated  by  quO  (qoisque) — e5,  and 
the  like,  with  the  comparatives  ;  but  usually  by  ut  (qoisque),  qoam — ita, 
tarn,  etc.,  with  the  superlative,  especially  when  the  subj.  is  indefinite. 

TantO  brevins  omne  quantS  fBlIcias  tempos,  Pliny,  Ep.,  viii.  14, 10  ; 
time  is  the  shorter,  the  happier  it  is.  Qoam  dtissimS  cOnfidfis,  tam 
mSzime  ezpediet,  Cato,  ^^r.,  64,  3;  the  quicker  the  better,  Ut  qoisqoe 
■ibi  plUrimom  cOnlldit,  ita  mSzim6  excellit,  C,  Lasl.,  9, 30;  ths  more  a 
man  trusts  himself,  the  more  he  excels. 

{b)  When  the  predicate  is  the  same,  one  member  often  coalesces  with 
the  other  :  Optimom  qoidqoe  rSrissimom  est,  C,  Fi7i.,  11.  25,  81  (318,  2), 
=  ot  qoidqoe  optimom  est,  ita  rSrissimom. 

3.  Ut — ^ita  is  often  used  adversatively  (482,  4).  On  ita — ot,  in  assev- 
erations, see  262. 

4.  Ut  and  pro  eO  ot  are  frequently  used  in  a  limiting  or  causal  sense, 
80  far  as,  inasmuch  as;  prO  e(J  ot  temporom  difficoltSs  tolit  (C,  Verr., 
III.  54, 126),  so  far  as  the  hard  times  permitted ;  ot  tom  rfis  erant,  o« 
things  were  then;  ot  temporibos  ilUs  (C,  Verr.,  iii.  54, 125),  for  those 
times;  ot  erat  foriOsos  (C,  Rose. Am.,  12,  38),  stark  mad  as  he  was;  ot 
SicolI(C.,  I'usc,  I.  8,  15),  as  (is,  was,  to  be  expected  of)  Sicilians. 

Vir  ot  inter  AetOlOs  facondos,  L.,  xxxii.  33,  9 ;  a  man  of  eloquence  for 
an  Aetolian.  Ut  sont  bUmSna,  nihil  est  perpetoom  datom,  Pl.,  Cist.,  194 ; 
cw  the  world  wags,  nothing  is  given  for  good  and  all. 

5.  On  qoam,  qoantos,  and  the  Superlative,  see  303. 

Notice  in  this  connection  qoam  qol,  ot  qol,  and  the  like,  with  the 
Superlative  (usually  mSzime) : 

Tam  som  amicos  rel  ptlblicae  qoam  qol  mSzim6  (=  est),  C,  Fam.,  v.  2, 
6;  /  am  as  devoted  a  friend  to  the  state  as  he  who  is  most  (=  as  any 
man).  Froeliom,  ot  qood  mSzim6  omqoam,  commissom  est,  L.,  vii.  33,  5. 
Domos  celebrStor  ita,  ot  com  mSxim6,  C,  Q.F.,  11.  4,  6. 

6.  The  Correlative  forms  do  not  always  correspond  exactly. 
Sobeonda  dImicStiO  totiens,  qoot  conif&rati  soperessent,  L.,  11. 13,  2. 

II.    Comparative  Sentences  with  ATQUE  (AC). 

643.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  of  Likeness  and  tJnlikeness 
may  take  atque  or  ac. 

Virttls  eadem  in  bomine  Sc  deO  est,  C. ,  Leg. ,  i.  8,  25 ;  virtue  is  the  same 

in  man  as  in  god.      Bate  operam  06  simill  tltSmor  fortHna  atqoe  Osl 

enmuBf  Ter.,  Ph.,  ^O)  do  your  endeavor  that  we  have  not  {\\\)-luck  like 

/^/  u^e  hctd  before.    BissimolfttlQ  est  cxoa  i^«k  ^Qwxit.Tvx  Sa  aeotiss,  C, 
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Or,,  n.  67,  269;  dissimulation  is  when  other  things  a/i'e  said^  them  what 
you  mea7i  (something  is  said  other  than  what  you  mean).  Similiter 
(60*2,  R.  2)  facis  Sc  si  m6  rogfis  cllr  t6  duQbos  contuear  ocuUs,  et  nOn  alterO 
cOnlveam,  C,  N.D.,  iii.  3, 8;  you  are  acting  (like)  as  if  you  were  to  ask 
me  ivhy  I  am  looking  at  you  with  two  eyes,  and  not  blinking  with  one. 
NOn  dizl  secus  Sc  sentiebam,  C,  Or.,  11. 6, 24  ;  /  did  not  speak  otherwise 
than  I  thought. 

Notes.— 1.  The  expression  is  commonly  explained  by  an  ellipsis  :  Alitor  dizl  at- 
que  [alitor]  sentidbam,  I  spoke  one  way  and  yet  I  was  thinking  another  way. 

So  we  find :  TimeO  116  aliud  crfidam  atque  aliud  nftntifti,  Tbr.,  Hec.,  844;  / 
fear  that  I  believe  one  things  and  you  are  telling  another. 

2.  Instead  of  atque,  et  is  sometimes  used  ;  this  is  not  common,  bat  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  cases  occurs  in  the  classical  period  :  Solet  enim  aliud  sentire  et  loqul, 
C,  Fam.,  vin.  i,  3 ;  for  he  has  a  way  of  thinking  one  thing  and  saying  another. 

3.  These  words  are  principally :  aequos,  pfir,  pariter,  Idem,  itbEtS  (from  the 
classical  period  on),  perinde,  proinde,  prO  eS ;  alius,  aliter«  secus  (usually  with  a 
negative),  contrS,  contrSrius,  similis,  dissimilis,  simul ;  and  rarely  item,  tfilis, 
totidem,  proximd,  and  a  few  others.  Plautus  uses  thus  some  words  which  involve 
a  similar  meaning,  as  (d6)mtltSre  (M.  (?.,  1130).    Compare  also  M.  G.,  763  ;  5.,  725. 

4.  Alius  and  secus  have  quam  occasionally  at  all  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  nOn 
alius  and  other  negative  combinations  seldom  have  atque,  commonly  quam  or  nisi. 
After  negative  forms  of  alius  Cicero  has  regularly  nisi,  occasionally  praeter. 

Philosophia  quid  est  aliud  (=  nihil  est  aliud)  nisi  dOnum  deOrum  1  c,  Tusc., 
I.  a6, 64  ;  philosophy— what  else  is  it  but  the  gift  of  the  gods? 

III.    Comparative  Sentences  with  QTTAM. 

644.  Comparative  Sentences  with  quam  follow  the  com- 
parative degree  or  comparative  expressions. 

The  Verb  of  the  dependent  clause  is  commonly  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  leading  clause,  according  to  640. 

In  Comparative  Sentences  quam  takes  the  same  case  after 
it  as  before  it. 

Melior  ttltiorque  est  certa  pSx  quam  sp6rSta  victOria,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19 
(307,  R.  i).  Potius  amicum  quam  dictum  perdidi,  Quint.,  vi.  3,  30;  I  pre- 
ferred to  lose  my  friend  rather  than  my  joke.  Velim  exlstimfis  nSminem 
culquam  cariOrem  umquam  fuisse  quam  tfimihl,  C,  Fam.,  i.  9,  24  (546,  u.  i). 

Remarks. — i.  When  the  second  member  is  a  subj.,  and  the  first 
member  an  oblique  case,  the  second  member  must  be  put  in  the  Nom., 
with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  esse,  unless  the  oblique  case  be  an 
Accusative  : 

Vlcinus  tuus  equum  meliOrem  habet  quam  tuus  est,  Cf.  C,  Inv.,  i.  31,  52 
(59G).  Ego  hominem  callidiOrem  vidl  neminem  quam  PhormiOnem,  Teb., 
Ph.,  5gi ;  I  have  seen  no  shrewder  man  than  Phormio  (=  quam  PhormiO 
est).  Tib!,  multO  mSiOri  quam  AMcSnus  fait,  m6  nOn  multS  minSrem  quam 
Laelium  adiunctum  esse  patere,  Cf.  C,  Fam.^N.  *i>^> 
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2.  On  quam  prO,  and  qoain  qui,  see  298.  On  the  double  comparative, 
see  299. 

3-  (a)  When  two  clauses  are  compared  by  potios,  rather^  prios,  before, 
oitias,  quicker,  sooner,  the  second  clause  is  put  in  the  Pr.  or  Impf. 
Subjv.  (512),  with  or  (in  Cicero  regularly)  without  ut. 

DfipfLgnfi  potios  quam  BerviSs,  C,  Att.,  yii.  7,  7  (577,  n.  6).  (Blxinmt) 
86  mllifins  moritfirOs  potios  quam  ut  tantuxu  dfidecoris  admitti  patiantor, 
L.,  IV.  2, 8;  they  said  that  they  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times  than 
(to)  suffer  such  a  disgrace  to  slip  in.  MoritftrOs  sd  afflrmfibant  dtiuB 
quam  in  ali6n0s  mOrfti  verterentur,  L.,  xxiv.  3,  12  ;  they  declared  that 
they  had  rather  die,  than  let  themselves  he  changed  to  foreign  ways. 

(b)  If  the  leading  clause  is  in  the  Inf.,  the  dependent  clause  may 
be  in  the  Inf.  likewise,  and  this  is  the  regular  construction  in  classical 
Latin  when  the  Inf.  follows  a  verb  of  Will  and  Desire  ;  Cicero  uses 
the  Inf.  regularly,  Caesar  generally,  though  examples  of  the  simple 
Subjv.  are  not  uncommon  in  both  ;  Livy  is  very  fond  of  the  Subjv., 
especially  with  ut,  which  is  cited  first  from  him. 

86  ab  omnibus  dfisertOs  potins  quam  abs  t6  dfifSnsOs  esse  m&lunt,  C,  Div. 
in  Caec,  6,  21;  they  prefer  to  he  deserted  by  all  rather  than  defended 
by  you. 

Notes.— 1.  Instead  of  tam  -quam,  so— as,  the  Roman  prefers  the  combinations 
nOn  minus  quam— nSn  magis  quam  (by  Litotes). 

{a)  NOn  minus  quam  means  no  less  than  =  quite  as  much  : 

Patria  bominibns  nOn  minus  quam  Uberl  cfira  esse  debet,  (Cf.  c.,)  Fam.,  iv. 
5, 2  ;  country  ought  to  be  no  less  dear  to  men  than  children  (=  quite  as  dear  as). 

The  meaning  as  little  as  is  cited  only- from  Ter.,  Hec,  647  :  nOn  tibi  illud  factum 
minus  placet  quam  mihi,  where  not  less  than  =  quite  as  mucli  as  =  as  little  as. 

(J))  NOn  magis  quam  means  quite  as  little,  or  quite  as  much  : 

Animus  nOn  magis  est  sfinns  quam  corpus,  Cf.  C,  Tusc,  m.  5, 10 ;  the  mind 
is  no  more  sound  than  the  body  =  as  little  sound  as  the  body.  (Or  it  might  mean :  The 
mind  is  no  more  sound  than  the  body  =  the  body  is  quite  as  sound  as  the  mind.) 

80  with  other  comparatives. 

Fabins  nOn  in  armls  praestantior  fuit  quam  in  togS,  Cf.C,  Cat.M.,  4,11; 
Fabius  was  not  mme  distinguished  in  war  than  in  peace  {no  less  distinguished  in  peace 
than  in  war,  quite  as  distinguished  in  peace  as  in  ivar). 

2.  After  a  negative  comparative,  atque  is  occasionally  found  for  quam  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  Catullus,  Vergil;  much  more  often  in  Horace  (nine  times  in  the 
Satires,  twice  in  the  Epodes),  who  uses  it  also  after  a  positive. 

NOn  Apollinis  magis  vOrum  atque  hOc  respOnsumst,  Ter.,  And.,  698.  IllI 
nOn minus  Sc  tibI  pectore  Oritur  intimO  flamma.  Cat.,  lxi.  176.  Cf.  n.,  s.,  n.  7, 9C. 
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646.  The  compound  sentence  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple 
sentence,  by  substituting  an  Infinitive  or  a  Participle  for  the 
*      ^^Dendent  clause. 
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THE   INFINITIVE  AND   INFINITIVE   FORMS. 

646.  The  practical  uses  of  the  Infinitive  and  its  kindred 
forms,  as  equivalents  of  dependent  clauses,  have  already  been 
considered : 

Infinitive  after  Verbs  of  Creation  :  423. 

Gerund  and  Gerundive  :  425-433. 

Supine:  434-436. 

Infinitive  in  Object  Sentences  :  526-531. 

Infinitive  in  Complementary  Final  Sentences  :  532. 

Infinitive  in  Kelative  Sentences  :  635. 

Note. — Under  the  head  of  the  Abridged  Sentence  will  be  treated  the  HiBtorical  In- 
finitive and  drStiO  ObUqua :  the  Historical  Infinitive,  becaaee  it  is  a  compendious 
Imperfect :  OrStiO  Obllqua,  because  it  foreshortens,  if  it  does  not  actually  abridge, 
and  effaces  the  finer  distinctions  of  OrStiO  B^ta. 

HISTORICAL  INFINITIVE. 

647.  The  Infinitive  of  the  Present  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  historians  to  give  a  rapid  sequence  of  events,  with  the 
subject  in  the  Nominative ;  generally,  several  Infinitives  in 
succession. 

(Verrfis)  minitSrl  DiodOrO,  vOdferSrl  palam,  lacrimSs  interdamvix  tenure, 
C,  Verr.,  iv.  i8,  39  ;  Verrea  threatened  (was  for  threatening)  IHodorua, 
bawled  out  before  everybody,  sometimes  could  hardly  restrain  his  tears. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ancient  assumption  of  an  ellipsis  of  coepiti  began  (Quint.,  ix.  3, 
58),  serves  to  show  the  conception,  although  it  does  not  explain  the  construction,  which 
has  not  yet  received  a  convincing  explanation.  A  curious  parallel  is  de  with  Infinitive 
in  French.  The  Final  Infinitive  (to  be)for^  may  help  the  conception,  as  it  sometimes 
does  the  translation.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  Imperfect,  is  used  chiefly  in  rapid  pas- 
sages, and  gives  the  outline  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  details ;  it  has  r^^larly  the 
sequence  of  a  Past  tense. 

2.  The  Historical  Infinitive  is  sometimes  found  after  CTUn,  uM,  etc.  See  S.,  lug.^ 
98, 2 ;  L.,  III.  37,  C  ;  Tag.,  Ann.,  11.  4, 4 ;  J7.,  m.  31 ;  Ann.,  in.  26, 2.  No  examples  are 
cited  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  ;  this  usage  Is  characteristic  of  Tacitus. 

OratiO  oblTqua. 

648.  The  thoughts  of  the  narrator,  or  the  exact  words  of 
a  person,  as  reported  by  the  narrator,  are  called  Oratid  Eecta, 
or  Direct  Discourse. 

Indirect  Discourse,  or  OratiO  Obliqua,  reports  not  the  exact 
words  spoken,  but  the  general  impression  produced. 

Remaeks. — I.  Under  the  general  Yiaaii  ol  <to.^i3^  ^S^assjoa.  "Nt^  '««v- 
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braced   also  those  clauses  which  imply  Indirect  Quotation  (Partial 
Obliquity).     See  508. 

2.  Inquam,  quoth  J,  is  used  in  citing  the  OratiO  Sficta ;  SiO,  I  say, 
generally  in  OratiO  Obllqua.  Inquam  never  precedes  the  OratiO  Obllqua, 
but  is  always  parenthetic ;  SiO  may  or  may  not  be  parenthetic.  OratiO 
SOcta  may  also  be  cited  by  a  parenthetic  "  ut  ait,"  "  ut  fiiunt,"  rarely 
ait,  {as)  he  says,  (as)  they  say.  The  subject  of  inquit  often  precedes 
the  quotation,  but  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  parenthesis  it  is  almost 
always  put  after  the  verb. 

Turn  Ck>tta :  rfLmOribos mOcnm,  inqnit,  ptlgnSs,  Q.,  N,D.,  iii.  5, 13  (484). 
Aliquot  Bomnia  vOra,  inqnit  Ennins,  C,  Div.,  11.  62, 127;  ''some  dreams 
are  true,**  quoth  Ennius. 

3.  The  lacking  forms  of  inqnam  are  supplied  by  forms  of  dicere. 

649.  Oratid  Obllqua  differs  from  Oratid  Eecta,  partly  in  the 
use  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses,  partly  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Notes.— 1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  as  a  rule  the  Roman  thought  immediately 
in  0.  0.|  and  did  not  think  first  in  0.  B.  and  then  transrer  to  0.  0. ;  also  that  0.  Q.  is 
necessarily  less  accurate  in  its  conception  than  0.  B.,  and  hence  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  construct  the  0.  B.  from  the  0.  0.  with  perfect  certainty.  What  is  ideal  to  the 
speaker  may  become  unreal  to  the  narrator,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  result,  and  hence, 
when  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  the  narrator  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  and  in 
the  last  resort  passes  over  to  0.  B6cta. 

2.  0.  Obllqna  often  comes  in  without  any  formal  notice,  and  the  governing  verb  has 
often  to  be  supplied  from  the  context,  sometimes  from  a  preceding  negative. 

(Bfig^na)  sententiam  n6  diceret  recttsSvit ;  (saying  that)  qnam  ditl  iflre 
iHruidO  hostium  ten6r6tnr,  nOn  esse  s6  senStOrem,  C,  Off.-,  m.  27, 100. 

(Idem  BSgnlns)  reddl  captlvOs  negSvit  esse  Utile ;  {saying  that)  iUOs  enim 
adnlfiscentes  esse,  s6  iam  cOnfectnm  senectflte,  lb. 

8.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  stretch  of  0.  ObUqua,  the  writer  suddenly  shifts  to  the 
0.  Bfiota.    Examples :  C,  Tusc.,  n.  25, 61 ;  L.,  11. 7, 9,  etc. 

Moods  In  OrStio  OblTqua. 

660.  In  Oratid  Obllqua  the  principal  clauses  (except  In- 

terrogatives  and  Imperatives)  are  put  in  the  Infiyiitive,  the 

subordinate  clauses  in  the  Subjunctive. 

OrStiO  B6cta :  Apnd  Hypanim  flnvinm,  inqnit  Aristoteies, 

OrStiO  Obllqna :  Apnd  Hypanim  flnvinm  Aristoteles  ait 

0.  B. :  bfistiolae  qnaedam  nSscnntnr, 

0.  0. :  bestiolSs  qnSsdam  nSscI, 

0.  B. :  qnae  flnnm  diem  vivnnt, 

0.  0. :  qnae  nnnm  diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc,  1. 39, 94. 

0.  "B^—On  the  river  Bog,  says  Aristotle,      <  Utile  creatures  are  born,  that  live  (but) 
0.  0. — Aristotle  says  that  on  the  river  Bog,  >     one  day. 

SdcratSB  dicere  soiebat : 

A  B,  OmnSa  in  eO  quod  scinnt  satis  snnt  6loqnent6s, 
O,  0.  OmnSB  in  ed  quod  solrent  satis  esse  liVoqn.eiitA&)C.%  Ot.>\.  \v^ 
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0.  B.  Socrates  tued  to  say :  ^^AU  mm  abb  eloquent  enough  in  what  they  under- 


stand." 


0.  0.  Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  webb  elogueni  enough  in  what  they  under- 
stood. 

Remark.-^ When  the  Principal  Clause,  or  Apodosis,  is  in  the  Indie, 
the  Inf.  is  used  according  to  the  rule  for  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Think- 
ing. When  the  Principal  Clause,  or  Apodosis,  is  in  the  Subjv.,  as  in 
the  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditions,  special  rules  are  necessary  (656). 

Otherwise,  Subjv.  in  6.  B.  continues  to  be  Subjv.  in  6.  0. 

Note.— In  Caesar,  B.  C,  ni.  73, 6,  where  a  principal  clause  is  apparently  pat  in 
the  Sabjy.,  instead  of  d6trlmentum  in  bonnm  verteret,  read  (fore  at) . . .  yerte- 
ret,  with  Vofisius,  Dflbner,  Perrin,  Hoffmann.    Nep.,  n.  7,  6,  Is  dispnted. 

661.  Interrogative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive, 
according  to  4G7  ;  inasmuch  as  the  verb  of  Saying  involves 
the  verb  of  Asking. 

AriovistoB  respondit  s6  prins  in  Oalliam  venisse  qoam  populum  BOmS- 
num :  quid  sibi  veUet  ctir  in  suSs  poesessiOnSB  venlret,  Caes.,  B.G.^  i.  44, 
7;  Ariovistus  replied  that  he  had  come  to  Gaul  before  the  Roman  peo- 
ple ;  what  did  he  (Caesar)  mean  by  coming  into  his  possessions  f  (Quid 
tibi  viB  1) 

Remarks. — i.  Indicative  Rhetorical  Questions  (464),  being  substan- 
tially statements,  are  transferred  from  the  Indie,  of  6.  B.  to  the  Ace. 
and  Inf.  of  0.  0.  when  they  are  in  the  First  and  Third  Persons.  The 
Second  Person  goes  into  the  Subjunctive. 

0.  B.  Nam  possum  1        Ca/n  I  f  [^ o.]  6.  0.  Nnm  posse  % 

Caes.,  B.O.,  1, 14;  Could  he  f 
Quid  est  turplos  1  What  is  baser  f  [Nothing.]  Quid  esse  turpius  % 

Caes.,  B,  G.,  v.  28,  6 ;  What  was  baser  f 

Quo  s6  repulsOs  ab  BOmSnIs  itUrOst  L.,  xxxiv.  11,  6;  whither  should 
they  go,  if  repelled  by  the  Romans  ?  (Qu5  Ibimus  1)  Cul  nOn  appfirCre 
ab  eO  qui  prior  arma  intulisset  initiriam  ortam  (esse)  1  L.,  xxxu.  10,  6 ;  to 
whom  is  it  not  evident  that  the  wrong  began  with  him,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  wage  war  f    (Cul  nOn  appSret  1) 

Examples  are  not  found  in  early  Latin,  are  rare  in  classical  period, 
but  ara  especially  common  in  LrvY. 

SI  bonum  dQcerent,  quid  prO  noziO  damnSssentl  L.,  xxvu.  34, 13;  if 
they  thought  him  a  good  man,  why  had  they  condemned  him  a^  guilty  9 
(SI  bonum  dtlcitis,  quid  pr9  noziS  damnSstis  1) 

The  Question  in  the  Second  Person  often  veils  an  Imperative.  Here 
from  LivY  on  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule. 

Nee  cessSbant  Sablnl  InstSre  ro^tantM  quid  tererent  tempns,  L.,  in. 
61, 13.     (0.  B.,  Quid  teritis  1) 
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Exceptions  are  rare  ;  Subjv.  with  TJiird  Person,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  32, 
3;  Inf.  with  Second  Person,  L.,  vi.  39, 10. 

2.  In  Subjv.  Rhetorical  Questions  the  Subjv.  is  either  retained  or 
transferred  to  the  Infinitive.    The  Deliberative  Subjv.  is  always  retained. 

Quis  sibi  persnSdSret  sine  certft  r6  Ambiorigem  ad  eiosmodl  consilium 
dfiscendisse  1  Caes.,  B.O,,  v.  29,  5  ;  who  could  persuade  himself  that 
Ambionx  had  proceeded  to  an,  extreme  measure  like  that,  without  (hav- 
ing made)  a  sure  thing  (of  it)  ?    (Quia  sibi  porsuSdeat  V) 

The  Inf.  form  would  be  the  Future :  quern  sibi  persuasf&rum  1  (659), 
and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Fut.  Indicative. 

652.  Imperative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive, 
sometimes  with,  usually  without,  ut;  the  Negative  is,  of 
course,  ne  (never  ut  ne). 

Bedditur  respOnsum:  nOndum  tempus  ptLgnae  esse;  castrls  s6  tenSreiitr 
L.,  II.  45, 8;  there  was  returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
fight,  that  they  must  keep  within  the  camp.  (5.  E.,  castrls  vOs  tenete.) 
(Vercingetorlx)  cohortStus  est :  n6 perturbfirentur  incommode,  Caes.,  B. O., 
VII.  29, 1 ;  Vercingetorix  comforted  them  {by  saying)  that  they  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  disaster.  (6.  B.,  nOlIte  per- 
turbSrl.) 

Remarks. — i.  lit  can  be  used  according  to  546,  after  verbs  of  Will 
and  Desire  and  their  equivalents. 

Pythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  Ugnels  s6  mOnlrent,  Nep.,  ii.  2,6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood. 

2.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  being  also  verba  dicendl,  frequently 
have  an  ut  clause  followed  by  an  Ace.  with  the  Inf.,  the  second  clause 
adding  a  statement  to  the  request. 

XJbil  QrSbant  ut  sibi  auxilium  ferret ;  ad  auzilium  spemque  reliqui  tern- 
poris  satis  futtbrum,  Caes.,  B.O.,  iv.  16,  5. 

Tenses  in   Oratio  Obiiqua. 

663.  The  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  follow  the  laws  already 
laid  down  (530) : 

The  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action  ; 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  prior  action  ; 
The  Future.  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Remark. — The  Impf.  Indie,  as  expressing  prior  continuance, 
becomes  the  Pf .  Inf.  in  0.  0.,  and  hence  loses  its  note  of  continuance. 

654.  The  Tenses  of  the  SubjunctYV^  loVlo'w  the  laws  of 
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sequence  (510).  The  choice  is  regulated  by  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Reporter,  or  the  point  of  view  of  the  Speaker. 

Note.— By  assuming  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  greater  liveliness  as  well  as 
greater  accuracy  is  imparted  to  the  discourse.  This  form  is  technically  called  Beprae- 
sentStiS.  In  Conditional  Sentences  BepraesentStiQ  often  serves  to  prevent  ambiga* 
ity.  The  point  of  view  not  unfrequently  shifts  from  reporter  to  speaker,  sometimes  in 
the  same  sentence ;  this  has  the  effect  of  giving  additional  emphasis  to  the  primary 
verb,  and  is  therefore  common  in  commands  and  in  favorable  alternatives. 

Point  of  View  of  the  Reporter  : 

LegStiOnI  AriovistiiB  respondit :  sibi  mlmm  vidfirl  quid  in  suS  GftUiS 
quam  bellO  vicisset,  Caesarl  negOtil  esset,  Caes.,  ^.6^.,i.  34,  4  ;  to  the 

embassy  Ariovtstus  replied,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him  (he  wondered) 
what  business  Caesar  had  in  his  Gaidf  which  he  had  conquered  in 
war. 

Point  of  View  of  the  Speaker  : 

[Legatis  HelvetiOmm]  Caesar  respondit :  cOnsufisse  deOs  immortfilfis,  quO 
gravius  hominfis  ex  commUtfttiOne  renim  doleant,  quOs  prO  scelere  eOrum 
ulclscl  velint,  his  secundiOrSs  interdum  r6sconc6dere,CAES.,  B.O.,  i.  14,  5; 

to  the  eyivoys  of  the  Helvetians  Caesar  replied,  that  the  gods  were  (are) 
wont,  that  men  might  (may)  suffer  the  more  severely  from  cha/nge  in 
their  fortunes,  to  grant  occasional  increase  of  prosperity  to  those  whom 
they  wished  (wish)  to  punish  for  their  crime,  (A  long  passage  is  L., 
xxviii.  32.) 

Point  of  View  shifted  : 

Ad  haec  MSrcios  respondit :  SI  quid  ab  senSttl  petere  vellent,  ab  anuls 
discSdant,  S.,  (7.,  34, 1 ;  thereto  Marcius  replied :  If  they  wished  to  ask 
anything  of  the  senate,  they  must  lay  down  their  arms. 

Froinde  ant  c6derent  (undesired  alternative)  animO  atque  virttLte  gent! 
per  eOs  dies  totifins  ab  s6  victae,  ant  itineris  finem  sp6rent  (desired  alterna- 
tive) campum  interiacentem  Tiberl  Sc  moenibns  BOmSnIs,  L.,  xxi.  30, 11 ; 
therefore  they  should  either  yield  in  spirit  cmd  courage  to  a  nation 
which  during  those  days  they  had  so  often  conquered,  or  they  must  hope 
as  the  end  of  their  march  the  plain  that  lies  between  the  Tiber  and  the. 
walls  of  Rome, 

665.  Object,  Causal,  Temporal,  and  Relative  Clauses  fol- 
low the  general  laws  for  Subordinate  Clauses  in  6r&ti6 
Obllqna. 

For  examples  of  Object  Clauses,  see  525  ;  for  Causal,  see  541 ;  for 
Temporal,  see  561-564,  569-577;  for  Relative,  see  628. 

Remarks. — i.  Coordinate  Relative  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Ace.  and 
Infinitive  (G35). 

27 
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2.  Relative  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Indicative:  (a)  In  mere  circum- 
locutions,    (h)  In  explanations  of  the  narrator  (628,  r.). 

3.  Dum,  with  the  Indie,  is  often  retained  as  a  mere  circumlocution: 
Die,  hospes,  Spartae  nOs  t6  hic  vidisse  iacentis,  dum  sSnctIs  patriae  I6gi- 

bn8obseqTiimiir,C.,  Tusc,  i.  42, 101 ;  tell  Sparta,  stranger ,  that  thouha^t 
seen  us  lying  here  obeying  {in  obedience  to)  our  country's  hallowed 
laws. 

So  also  sometimes  com ;  see  C,  Lael.,  3, 12. 

656.    Conditional  Sentences  in  Oratio  OblTqua,  Total  and 

Partial. 

1.  The  Protasis  follows  the  rule  for  subordinate  clauses 
(650). 

2.  The  Indicative  Apodosis  follows  the  rule,  but  Present, 
Imperfect,  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  turned  into  the 
Future  Infinitive  or  its  periphrases. 

The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  transferred  to  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  of  the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

Passive  and  Supineless  Verbs  take  the  circumlocution 
with  futumm  fuisse  ut  .  .  .  .  248,  n.  3. 

Remark.— Posse  needs  no  Fut.  (248,  r.),  andpotuisse  no  Periphrastic 
Pf.  Inf.,  so  that  these  forms  are  often  used  to  lighten  the  construction. 

3.  Identical  Forms, — In  the  transfer  of  Conditions  to 
0.  0.,  the  difference  between  many  forms  disappears.  For 
instance, 


I.  1.  81  id  cr6dis,  errSbis. ' 
2.  SI  id  cr6d6s,  errSbis. 
8.  SI  id  crfidSs,  errfis. 

n.  1.  SI  id  credis,  errSbis. 

2.  81  id  cr6d6S)  errSbis. 

3.  SI  id  credSs,  err 6s. 

4.  81  id  cr6der6s,  errSrfis. 


DIcO  t6,  si  id  crfidSs,  errStflrum  esse. 


DIxI  t6,  si  id  crederfis,  errSttLmm  esse. 


m.  1.  SI  id  crediderls,  errabis.     ^ 

3.  fflldSS;  ^f^erfa.  [BIxI«,s«dcr8didU.*,err5t0nmxeMe. 

4.  SI  id  cr6didiss6s,  errarOs,  . 

Notes.— 1.  In  No.  I.  the  difference  is  not  vital,  though  exactness  is  lost. 
2.  (a)  In  No.  n.  the  ambiguity  lies  practically  between  2  and  3;   inasmuch  as 
BepraesentStiO  is  usually  employed  for  the  Logical  Condition,  and  the  Periphrastic 
Pf.  Inf.  is  employed  in  the  Unreal,  wherever  It  is  possible.    The  difference  between 
an  UnfalSJled  Present  and  an  Unfulfilled  Past  would  naturally  vanish  to  the  narrator, 
to  whom  both  are  Past 
ArioviBtuB  respondit :  si  quid  ipBl  &  CaAaaxe  o^\u^  «%««\.^  %^^  ^  \YL^asL^«<sv- 
mm  faiaae :  bX  quid  ille  b6  velit,  ilium  ad  aft  'veidrft  «yiit«!t^,^Kxa  >b^  v 
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34, 9 ;  Atiovistus  answered^  that  if  he  had  wanted  anything  qf  Oaegar  he  would  have 
come  to  him  ;  \fhe  (Caesar)  wanted  anything  of  himy  he  ought  to  come  to  him  (Ario- 
vistos).  6.  B. :  si  quid  mihi  S  Caesare  opus  esset,  ego  ad  iUom  yfinuHMm ;  bI 
quid  ille  m6  vult,  ilium  ad  m6  venire  oportet. 

Fatentur  sd  virtfttis  oausS,  nisi  ea  voluptfitem  faceret,  n6  manum  quidem 
▼ersf&rOs  fuisse,  C  ,  Fin.^  v.  31, 03 ;  they  confess  that  for  virttte^s  own  sake^  \f  it  did 
not  cattse  pleasure^  they  would  nci  even  turn  a  hand.  0.  B. :  nisi  ea  voluptfitem 
faceret  n6  manum  quidem  verterSmus. 

{b)  Occasionally  in  the  Logical  Condition  the  Fat.  Indie,  is  changed  to  the  Fat. 
Periphrastic  Subjv.,  thas :  si  adsSnsflrus  esset,  etiam  oplnfittlrum  is  an  6. 0. 
quotation  for  si . . .  adsentiStur,  opInSbitur  in  C,  Ac,  n.  sx,  67. 

3.  No.  m.,  like  No.  II.,  is  used  chiefly  of  the  future.  But  in  3  the  periphrases  with 
fore  (futHrum  esse)  are  commonly  employed  for  the  active  and  the  Pf .  participle,  with 
fore  for  the  passive.  In  4  the  same  fading  out  of  the  difference  between  Unfulfilled 
Present  and  Past  occurs  as  in  n. 

657.  Logical  Conditions  in  Or&tid  Obliqna. 

1.  Ad  haeo  Ariovistus  respondit :  si  ipse  populO  BOmSnO  nOn  praescrl- 
beret  quemadmodum  suO  if&re  Uterfitur,  nSn  oportfire  s6se  S  populO  BOm&nO  in 
suO  itlre  impedlrl,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  36,  2  ;  to  this  Ariovistus  made  answer: 
If  he  did  not  prescribe  to  the  Roman  people  how  to  exercise  their  right, 
he  ought  not  to  he  hindered  hy  the  Roman  people  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right.    (0.  B. :  si  ego  nOn  praescrlbO,  nOn  oportet  m6  impedlrl.) 

2.  81  bonum  dtlcerent,  quid  prO  noxiO  damnSssentI  SI  nozium  com- 
perissent,  quid  alterum  (cOnsulfitum)  crfiderenti  L  ,  xxyii.  34, 13;  if  they 
thought  him  a  good  man,  why  had  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  found  him  guilty,  why  did  they  inti'ust 
him  with  a  second  consulship  f  (0.  B. :  sl^dfloitis,  quid  damnSstis  1  si — 
comperistis,  quid  crfiditis  1) 

3.  Titurius  dSmitSbati  suam  sententiam  in  utramque  partem  esse 
tCLtam ;  si  nihil  esset  (6.  B. :  si  nihil  erit)  dllrius,  nllllO  perlculO  ad  prozi- 
mam  legiOnem  perventf&rOs  (6.  B. :  pervenifitis) ;  si  Gallia  omnis  cum  Ger- 
mfinls  cOnsentlret  (0.  B. :  si  cOnsentit)  fUiam  esse  (0.  B. :  est)  in  celeritSte 
positam  sallitem,  Caes.,  -B. 6^.,  v.  29,  6;  Titurius  kept  crying  out  that 
his  resolutioii  teas  safe  in  either  case:  if  there  were  {should  he)  no 
especial  pressure,  they  would  get  to  the  next  legion  without  danger  ;  if 
all  Gaul  was  in  league  with  the  Oermans,  their  only  safety  lay  in  speed. 

4.  £um  omnium  labOrum  finem  fore  existimfibant  si  hostem  Hib6r0 
interclCLdere  potuissent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  68,  3;  they  thought  that  would  he 
the  end  of  all  {their)  toils,  if  they  could  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the 
Ehro.  (0.  B. :  is  labOrum  finis  erit  (or  fuerit)  si  hostem  interdfldere 
potuerimus. 

5.  [HI]  lugurthae  nSn  mediocrem  animum  pollicitandO  aocendfibant  si 
Micipsa  rez  occidisset,  fore  uti  sdus  imperl  Numidiae  potlrOtur,  S.,  lug.,  8, 
1 ;  these  persons  kindled  no  little  courage  in  Jugurtha{*s  heart)  hy  prom- 
ising over  and  over  that  if  King  Micipsa  fell,  he  alone  should  possess  the 
rule  over  Numidia.     (O-  B. :  si  Vicipsa  occiderlt^  ttl  sQlua  im!^«cVY^^a5s6ak^ 
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6.  [Fidfis  data  est]  si  lugnrtham  vlvom  aut  necStnm  sibi  trSdidisset 
fore  ut  illl  senStas  inpflnitfitem et  sua  omnia  concSderet,  S.,  lug.,  6i,  5 ;  his 
word  was  pledged  that  if  he  delivered  to  him  Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead^ 
the  senate  would  grant  him  impunity,  and  all  that  was  his.  (6.  B. :  si 
xnihi  trSdiderls,  tibi  senStos  toa  omnia  conc6det.) 

7.  N9n  moltO  ante  nrbem  captam  exaudlta  vQx  est .  .  .  fattlram  esse, 
nisi  prOvIsom  esset,  at  BOma  caperfitor,  C,  Div,,  i.  45, 101 ;  not  long  before 
the  taking  of  the  city,  a  voice  was  heard  (saying),  that  unless  precau- 
tions were  adopted,  Rome  would  he  taken.  (0.  B. :  nisi  prSvIsnm  erit, 
BOma  capietnr.) 

8.  Ariovistns  respondit  si  quid  ille  s6  velit  ilium  ad  s6  venire  oportere, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  I.  34,  2  (656,  3,  n.  2). 

9.  Arioyistns  respondit  nisi  dScSdat  [Caesar]  s6se  ilium  prO  hoste  habi- 
tflrum ;  quod  si  eum  interfScerit,  multls  sSse  nObilibus  prlndpibusque  popuU 
BOmSnl  grStum  esse  factflrum,'  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  44, 12;  Ariovistus  replied, 
that  unless  Cassar  withdrew,  he  should  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
in  case  he  killed  him,  he  would  do  a  favor  to  many  m£7i  of  the  highest 
position  among  the  Roman  people.  (0.  B. :  nisi  d6c6d6s  t6  pr5  hoste 
habebS  . . .  si  t6  interftcerS  grfitum  fBcerO;  244,  b.  4.) 

Remark. — ^Posse  is  used  as  has  been  stated  (656,  2,  r.)- 
NegSrunt  dirimi  bellum  posse  nisi  MessQnils  Achael  Pylum  redderent, 
L.,  XXVII.  30, 13;  they  said  that  the  war  could  not  he  stopped  unless  the 
Achaeans  restored  Pylos  to  the  Messenians.     (0.  B. :  bellum  dirimi  nOn 
potest  (poterit)  nisi  Pylum  reddent.) 

Decent,  si  turris  conddisset,  nOn  posse  mllites  continCrl  quin  sp6  praedae 
in  urbem  irrumperent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  11.  12,  4;  they  show  that  if  the  tower 
fell,  the  soldiers  could  not  he  kept  from  bursting  into  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  booty.    (0.  B. :  si  conciderit,  nOn  possunt  (poterunt)  continOrt) 

668.  Ideal  Conditions  in  Or&tid  Oblimia^\    > 

1.  Ait  s6  si  tlrStur  *'  Quam  h5c  sufive  "  dicttLrum,  C,  Fin,,  11.  27, 8B ;  he 
declares  that  if  he  were  to  be  burnt  he  would  say,  **  How  sweet  this  is." 
(0.  B. :  si  firar,  dicam,  same  form  as  Logical.) 

2.  Voluptatem  si  ipsa  pr9  s6  loquStur  concessfiram  arbitror  DignitStI, 
C,  Fin.,  III.  1,1;/  thijik  that  if  Pleasure  were  to  speak  for  herself,  she 
would  yield  (the  palm)  to  Virtue.  The  context  shows  that  the  condi- 
tion is  Ideal,  not  Logical.     SI  loquatur,  concMat.    Compare  596,  r.  i. 

659.  Unreal  Conditions  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

I.  Titurius  clSmitabat  EburSnSs,  si  [Caesar]  adesset,  ad  castra  venttlrOs 

[nOn]   esse,  Caes.,  B.6^.,  v.  29, 2  ;    Titurius  kept  crying  out  that   i) 

Caesar  were  there,  the  Eburones  would  not  be  coming  to  the  camp. 

(O,  B. ;  »l  Ca0$ar  adewet,  EburOnOs  tl^h  veulxeiiit.^     On  the  rareness  ol 
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this  form,  see  597,  r.  4;  and  even  this  passage  has  been  emended  into 
ventfirOs  sQsfi  (for  esse). 

2.  [AppSrebat]  si  ditltias  vlzisset,  Hamilcare  dace  PoenOs  arma  Italiae 
iolfitllrOs  fnisse,  L. ,  xxi.  2,  2 ;  it  was  evident  that  if  he  had  lived  longer^ 
the  Panics  would  have  carried  their  arms  into  Italy  under  Ham%lcar*8 
conduct. 

3.  Kisi  eO  ipso  tempore  nflntil  d6  Caesaris  victOriS  essent  allStI  exlstimlb- 
bant  pierlqae  fattLram  fuisse  at  (oppidom)  Smitterfitor,  Caes.,  ^.C,  in. 
10 1,  3;  had  not  news  of  Caesar's  victory  been  brought  at  that  very  time, 
most  persons  thought  the  city  would  have  been  lost,  (0.  B. :  nisi  nfUitiX 
allStI  essent,  oppidom  Smissom  esset.) 

Note.— As  the  Plupf .  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  (rhetorically)  for  the  Subjv.  (^4,  u, 
3),  eo  the  ordinary  Pf.  Inf.  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

Nemd  mibi  persaSd6bit  moltOs  praestant6s  virOs  tanta  esse  cOnStOs 
(=  cOuStllrOs  fnisse)  nisi  animO  cemerent  (597,  r.  i)  posteritStem  ad  s6  perti- 
n6re,  C,  Cat.M.,  23, 82 ;  110  one  will  persuade  me  that  (so)  many  eminent  m^n  had 
made  such  mighty  endeavo?'s,  had  they  not  seen  with  their  minds''  (eye)  that  posterity 
belonged  to  them.  Agricola  solfibat  narrSre  sfi  prfmS  in  invents  stndiam 
pbilosophiae  Serins  hansisse  (0.  B. :  hanserat),  nl  prtldentia  mStris  coercn- 
isset,  Cf.  Tag.,  ^gr.,  4, 5 ;  Agricola  used  to  relate  that  in  his  earliest  youth  he  would 
have  drunk  in  more  eagerly  the  study  qf  philosophy ^  had  not  his  mo^ier^s  prudence 
restrained  him. 

So  with  potoisse : 

(Fompeium)  plQrlqne  exlstimant  si  Serins  Inseqnl  volnisset  bellnm  eO  di6 
potnisse  finire,  Caes.,  B.C.^  m.  51, 3 ;  tnost  people  think  that  \f  Pompey  had  (InU) 
determined  to  follow  up  more  energetically^  he  could  havejlnished  the  war  on  that  day. 
(6.  B. :  si  volnisset,  potnit,  597,  r.  3.)  Namqne  ills  mnltittldine  si  sSna  mSns 
esset  (597,  K.  i)  Graeciae,  snpplicinm  PersSs  dare  potnisse,  Nep.,  xyu.  5«  2 ;  /or 
with  that  number^  if  Greece  had  had  {had  been  in  her)  sound  mindy  the  Persians 
might  have  paid  the  penalty  (due).  (0.  B. :  sl  sSna  m6ns  esset  Graeciaei  snppli- 
cinm Persae  dare  potufimnt.) 

Pronouns  In  OrStlo  ObiTqua. 

660.  I.  The  Reflexive  is  used  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  520  ff. 

2.  The  person  addressed  is  usually  ille ;  less  often  is. 

Ariovistns  respondit  nisi  d6C6dat  [Caesar]  s6s6  iUnm  pr9  hoste  habitlL- 
mm :  qnod  si  enm  interfBcerit,  mnltis  s6s6  nObilibns  prlndpibnsqne  popnlX 
BOmanI  grStnm  esse  facttLmm,  Caes.,  B.G.j  i.  44,  12  (657,  9). 

Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  the  ordinary  demonstrative  use. 

3.  Hic  and  iste  are  commonly  changed  into  ille  or  is,  nunc 
is  changed  into  turn  and  tunc,  except  when  already  contrasted 
with  tunc,  when  it  is  retained  (S.,  Itig.,  109,  3  ;  11 1, 1). 

DiodOms  [respondit]  illnd  argentnm  sS  panels  illXs  diebos  mfiiw 
baeum,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  18, 39  (398,  r.  4). 
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4.  N(te  is  used  when  the  narrator's  party  is  referred  to  ; 
compare  Caes.,  B,G,,  i.  44,  below. 

5.  Ipse  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  in  0, 0.  with  reference 
to  the  principal  subject,  as  contrasted  with  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Usually,  however,  ipse  would  have  occurred  in  the 
6.  R.  as  well. 

Ariovistiu  respondit :  81  ipse  populO  BOmfinS  nOn  praescrlberet,  quemad- 
modum  saO  illre  ttterfitur,  nSn  oportfire  s6s6  S  populO  BOmSnS  in  soO  illre 
impedW,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  36,  2  (657). 

661.  Specimens  of  the  conversion  of  Oratid  Obliqna  into 
Oratio  Recta. 

drStiO  ObUqna.  OrStiO  Sficta. 

I.  Ariovistua  respondit : 

Trfinsi««6  Rhenum  sese  n5n  sua        Transn  Rhenum  n5n  med,  sponte 

sponte  sed  rogatuw  et  arcessitum  sed  rogatus  et  arcessitus  a  Gallis  ; 

ft  Gallis ;  nOn  sine  mSgnS  spe  ma-  nOn   sine  magna  spe  magnisque 

gnisque  praemiis  domum  propin-  praemiis    domum    propinquOsque 

quOsque  reliqu*«se ;  sedes  haWe  reliqut ;  s5des  hab^^o  in  Gallia  ab 

in  Gallia  ab  ipsis  concessas,  obsides  ipsis  conc5ssas,   obsides   ipsorum 

ips5rum  voluntate  datOs  ;  stipen-  voluntate  datOs ;  stipendium  capi5 

dium  capere  ilire  belli,  quod  vie-  iure  belli,  quod  victores  victis  im- 

tOres  victis  impOnere  cOnsueriw^.  pCnere  cOnsuerww(.     N5n  ego  Gal- 

Non  aese  Gallis  sed  Gall5»  aihi  bel-  lis  sed  Galli  mihl  bellum  intule- 

lum  intuU'sse;  omn5s  Galliae  civi-  runt;  omn5s  Galliae  civitfites  ad 

tatSs  ad  ae  oppQgnandum  venme  me  oppugnandum  y^nerunt  et  con- 

et  contra  ae  castra  habuisse  ;  eds  tra  me  castra  habu^rt^w^ ;  eae  om- 

omnes  cOpias  a  se  tln5  proelio  pul-  n5s  cOpiae  a  me  un5  proelio  pulsae 

s5s  ac  superat^  esse.     Si  iterum  ac  superatae  sunt.     Si  iterum  ex- 

experiri  velint,  ae  iterum  paratum  periri  volunt^  iterum  paratus  aum 

ease  decertare  ;  si  pace  iiti  velint,  dGcertare,  si  pSce  titi  volunt,  ini- 

iniquum  esse  de  stipendiO  recusare,  quum  es^  d5  stipendiO  recusare, 

quod  sua  voluntate  ad  id  tempus  quod  suft  voluntate  ad  hOc  tempus 

pependerm^.      Amicitiam    populi  pependerwn^.     Amicitiam   populi 

ROmani  sibi  OrnamentO  et  prae-  Romani  mifii  Ornaments  et  prae- 

sidiO,  non  dStrimento  esse  oportere  sidio,  nOn  detrlmento  esse  oporte^ 

idque  ae  ea  spe  petlaae.    Si  per  idque  ea  spe  petn.  Si  per  populum 

populum    Rrimanum    stipendium  Romanum  stipendium  remitte^t^r 

remitt dfur  et  dediticii  subtrahaw-  et  dediticii  subtrahP7i/wr,  nOn  mi- 

^?/r,  nOii  minus  libentersesereciisa-  nus  libenter  recusafto  populi  RO- 

turum  populi  ROmani  amicitiam  mani    amicitiam    quam    appetn. 

quam  appetierit.     Quod  multitii-  Quod  multittidinem  GernuTnorum 

dinem    GermanOrum   in   Galliam  in  Galliam  tradticaw,*  id  me!  md- 

traducf/i,  id  se  sui  muniendi,  nOn  niendl,  ndn  Galliae  impiignandae 

Galliae  impiignandae  causa  facere ;  causa  facio;  eius  re!  testimonio  est 

eius  rei  testimOniO  esse  (^uod  nisi  quod  nisi  rogatus  nOn  veni  et  quod 

rogatus  non  venen7  et  quod  bellum  bellum  nOn  intull  sed  defends. 
nOn  intulent  sed  defenderit.  ♦  AUuBion  to  the  precodiniT^peech, 
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OrStiO  ObUqna. 


OrfitiO  Sfcta. 


2.  His  Caesar  ita  respondit : 

Ed  siH  minus  dubitati5nis  daH        Hoc   miht  minus  dubitfttiOnis 

quod  eas  r5s  qufts  legSti  HelvBtil  datur  (juod  efis  res  qufls  «5«,  iSgfitI 

QommQvaoxQssent  memoriS  tenere^  Helvetii,  aommBmotdatis,  memorifi 

atque  eo  gi'avius  ferre  qu5  minus  tenco  atque  hoc  gravius  fer^  quO 

merito  populi  ROmanI  e^ccxdiissent ;  minus  merits  populi  R5mfini  acci- 

qul  si  alicQiusiniuriaesibtcOnscius  derunt;   (jui  si  alicuius  initlriae 

luisset  nOn  tuisse  difficile  cavere  ;  sib!  cOnscius  fuisset,  nOn  tmt  diffi- 

sed  eO  deceptum  quod  neque  com-  cile  cavere  ;  sed  e6  deceptU5  quod 

missum  a  se  intellegere^  quflre  ti-  neque  commissum  a  se  intelleg^fta^ 

meret  neque  sine  causa  timendum  quare  timBret  neque  sine  causft  ti- 

putare^.    Quod  si  veteris  contumg-  mendum  putd^at.    Quod  si  veteris 

liae  oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  re-  contumehae  obllvisci   volOj    num 

centium  iniariSrum,  quod  eo  invito  etiam  recentium  ininriftrum,  quod 

iter  per  prOvinciam  per  vim  temp-  me  invito  iter  per  prOvinciam  per 

tdssejitj   quod  AeduOs,  quod  Am-  vim  temptfls<*«,  quod  AeduOs,  quod 

barrOs,  quod  Allobrogas  Yex&ssent  AmbarrOs,  quod  AUobrogas  vexa- 

memoriam  deponere  posse?   Quod  stiSf  memoriam  dSpOnere  possum f 

sua  victoria  tarn  insolenter  glOria-  Quod  vestrd  Victoria  tam  insolenter 

rentur,  quodque  tam  ditl  se  impQne  glOriamtm,  quodque  tam  diu  voa 

tulisse  iniurias  admirarentur  eO-  imptlne  tulisse  initlrias  admiramini 

dem  pertinere.      COnsuesse   enim  eOdem     pertine^.       CGnsu^venmt 

deos  immortales  quO  gravius  ho-  enim  dl  immortalBs  q^uO  gravius 

mines    ex    commiltatione    rBrum  hominSs  ex  comm&tatiOne  rgrum 

doleant,  quOs  prO   scelere  eOrum  doleant,  quOs  prO  scelere  eOrum 

ulclscl  vetint,  his  secundiOrBs  in-  ulcisci  votunt^  his  secundiOrSs  in- 

terdum  res  et  diiiturniorem  impH-  terdum  res  et  ditlturniOrem  impH- 

nitatem  concBdere.     Cum  ea  ita  nitatem  concedere.    Cum  haec  ita 

sint,  tamen  si  obsides  ab  ils  siln  sint,  tamen  si  obsides  a  vobls  mihi 

dentur,  uti  ea  quae   polliceaw^wr  dcbbtmtur^  uti  ea,  quae  pollicem^nl, 

f actarOs  intellega^,  et  si  Aeduis  de  f actiirOs  intellegam  et  si  Aeduls  dB 

initiriis  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eorum  iniHriis  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eOrum 

intulmn^,    item    si   Allobrogibus  intuU's^is,    item    si    AUobrogibus 

satisfacian^,  sese  cum  iis  pacem  satisfacie/es,  ego  voblsaum  pAcem 

esse  factunim.  facia/m, 
Caes.,  B.O.,  I.  14. 


3.  Sulla  regl  patefecit : 

Quod  poUicefl^wr,  senatum  et 
populum  Komanum,  quoniam  am- 
plius  armis  valuissent,  nOn  in  gra- 
tiam  habi^t/ros;  faciundum  ali- 
quid,  quod  illOrum  magis  quam 
sua  retulisse  vid^r^^wr;  id  ideO  in 
prOraptti  esse,  quoniam  lugurthae 
cOpiam  habere/,  quem  si  ROmanis 
tradidtsse/,  fore  ut  illl  pliirimum 
debere^wr;  amicitiaw,  foedus,  Nu- 
midiae  ^aWem,  quani  nuncpetere/, 
tunc  tiltrO  adven/wraw. 

S.,/«^.,  III. 


Quod  poUicens,  senatus  et  popu- 
lus  ROmanus  quoniam  ampnus 
armis  valuerwwt,  non  in  gratiam 
habeit^nt ;  faciundum  aliquid,  quod 
illOrum  magis  quam  iud  r6tulisse 
yidedtur;  id  ideO  in  prOmpttl  est, 
quoniam  lugurthae  cOpiam  habes, 
quem  si  ROmanis  tradiderl«  tiVi 

Slurimum  dhh^hitur;  amicitia,  foe- 
us,  Numidiae  pars,  c^uam  nunc 
petis,  tunc  UltrO  adveme^. 
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OrfttiO  ObU^na.  (hrStiO  BSota. 

4.   Athenienses     deplardverunt 
vdstdtidnem  populdtidnemque  mi- 

ser&bilem  agrorum.    Neque  se  id  NOn  id  querimur  quod  hostilia 

queri  quod  hostilia  ab  hoste  passi  ab  hoste  pass!  sumus.    Sunt  enim 

jorent ;  esse  enim  quaedam  belli  quaedam  belli  iQra  quae  ut  f acere 

iura  quae  ut  facere  ita  pati  sit  fas.  ita  pati  est  fas.     Sata  extlri,  dirui 

Sata  exuri,   dirui  tecta,   praedas  tecta,  praedas  hominura  pecorum- 

hominum  pecorumque  agi  misera  que  agi  misera  magis  quam  indlgna 

magis  quam  indigna  patienti  esse  ;  patienti  sunt ;  verum  enim  verO  id 

verum  enim  verO  id  se  querl,  quod  querimur  quod  is,  qui   Romanes 

is,  qui  R5man5s  alienigenSs  et  oar-  ali^nigenas  et  barbarOs  voca^,  adeO 

bar5s  voce^,  ade5  omnia  simul  dl-  omnia  simul    divina  humanaque 

Vina  humanaque  iiira  poUuen^  ut  itira  pollui^  ut  priOre  populatione 

priSre  populatiOne   cum  Infernis  cum  Infernis  diis,  secunda  cum  su- 

diis,  secundS  cum  superis  bellum  perls   bellum   nefarium    gesserit. 

nefarium  gesserit.    Omnia  sepul-  Omnia  sepulcra  monumentaque  di- 

cra  monumentaque  diruta  esse  in  ruta  sunt  in  finibus  nostrls,  orani- 

finibus    suls,    omnium     ntldStos  umnildat^man6s,niilliusossa  terra 

manes,   nuUius    ossa  terra   tegt.  teguntur.   Qualem  terram  Atticam 

Qualem  terram  Atticam  fecen7,  tecit,  exSrnatam  quondam  opulen- 

exOrnatam  quondam    opulentam-  tamque,  talem  is,  si  licebit  (or  : 

que,  talem  eum  si  licea^  AetOliam  licea^)  AetOliam  Graeciamque  om- 

(iraeciamque    omnem    fac^t^n^w.  nem   tociet   (or :    facial .      Urbis 

Urbis  quoque  suae  similew  def Or-  quoque  nostrae  simiU's  def 5rmit(i« 

mitdiem  futuram  fuisse,  nisi  R5-  fmsset,  nisi  ROmani  subvenissent. 
mani  subvSnissent. 

L.,  xxxi.  30. 


INVOLVED  OrATIO  OBLTQUA.    ATTRACTION  OF 

MOOD. 

662.  CrfitiO  Obllqna  proper  depends  on  some  verb  of  Thinking  or 
Saying,  expressed  or  understood.  In  a  more  general  sense  the  term  0, 
Obllqua  is  used  of  all  complementary  clauses  that  belong  to  ideal  rela- 
tions. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  sets  of  sentences,  for  in  the 
one,  as  in  the  other,  the  Infinitive  takes  its  dependencies  in  the  Sub- 
junctive, on  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Ideal  mood  and 
the  Substantive  Idea  of  the  verb.  Hence  the  favorite  combination  of 
the  Infinitive  and  the  Ideal  Second  person  : 

Difficile  est  amlcitiam  manfire  si  S  virttlte  dSfiBoeris,  C,  Lael.,  11,  37;  it 
is  hard  for  friendship  to  abide  if  you  {one)  have  fallen  away  from  vir- 
tue. Froprium  hOmanl  ingenil  est  Qdisse  quern  laeserls,  Tac,  Agr.,  42, 
4  ;  it  is  {peculiar  to)  human  nature  to  hate  whom  you  have  injured. 
(But  OdistI  quern  laesistl.) 

The  so-called  attraction  of  mood,  by  which  clauses  originally  Indica- 
tive  become  Subjunctive  in  dependence  on  Subjunctives,  is  another 
Jibase  of  the  s&me  general  principle. 
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663.  I.  All  clauses  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and  Sub- 
junctives, and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put 
in  the  Subjunctive  (Subjunctive  by  Attraction). 

SecordSti5ne  nostrae  amldtiae  sic  frnor  at  befits  vlzisse  yidear  quia  cam 
ScIpiOne  vizerim,  C,  Lael, ,  4, 15 :  /  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  our  friend- 
ship so  much  that  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily  because  I  lived  with 
Scipio.  Vereor  nS  dmn  minaere  velim  lab^em  augeam,  C,  Leg.,  i,  4, 12; 
I  fear  lest  while  I  am  wishing  to  lessen  the  toil  I  may  increase  it  (dum 
minaere  vol5,  aage5).  IstO  bonO  HtSre  dam  adsit,  cam  abeit,  nS  reqalrSs, 
C,  Cat.M.,  10,  83  (263,  2,  a).  QoSre  flfibat  at  omniom  ooolOs  qaoti&Mmm- 
qae  in  ptLblicom  prOdlsset  ad  86  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  (567;  qaotifis- 
cnmqne  prOdierat  conrertebat).  Nesclre  qoid  anteqaam  nStas  sis  acdderit, 
id  est  semper  esse  paerom,  C,  Or,,  34, 120  ;  not  to  know  what  happened 
before  you  were  bom,  (that)  is  to  be  always  a  boy.  Fraas  fidem  in  parvis 
sibi  praestroit  at  com  operae  pretiom  sit,  cam  mercMe  mSgpiS  fallat,  L., 
XXVIII.  42,  7  ;  fraud  lays  itself  a  foundation  of  credit  in  small  things 
in  order  that  when  it  is  worth  while  it  may  make  a  great  profit  by 
cheating,  [ArSneolae]  r6te  texant  at  si  qaid  inhaeserit  cOnficiant,  C, 
N.  D. ,  II.  48,  128  (567  ;  si  qaid  inbaesit  cOnficiant).  AbeantI  si  qaid  popQe- 
cerit  concddere  m5ris,  Tag.,  6^.,  21,  4  ;  to  the  departing  {guest)  it  is 
customary  to  grant  anything  that  he  asks  (si  qaid  popOscit  concfidant). 

NoTEH.— 1.  Bom  not  unfrequently  resists  the  Attraction  both  in  prose  and  poetry : 
Tantom  n6  noceSs  dam  vis  prOdesse  videtO,  Ov.,  TV.,  1. 1, 101  (548). 
2.  On  the  retention  of  the  Indie,  in  Relative  clauses,  see  628,  b. 

2.  Partial  Obliquity. — (a)  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Subjunctive  came  to  be  used  in  a  Generic  or  Iterative  sense  after 
Tenses  of  Continuance.  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative 
may  all  involve  the  Notion  of  Habit,  Will,  Inclination,  Endeavor,  and 
the  complementary  clauses  would  follow  the  sense  rather  than  the  form. 
For  examples,  see  567,  N. 

(J)  So  also  is  explained  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Causal  Sen- 
tences, and  especially  in  Conditional  Sentences,  where  the  Apodosis  is 
embodied  in  the  leading  verb. 

(lugnirtba)  timebat  Iram  senStfbi  (=  n6  IrSsceretor  senStas)  nl  pSraisset 
Ifigatis,  S.,  lug,,  25,  7  (601).  [XJbils]  aoziliom  sanm  (=  sS  aaziliStflram) 
pollicitus  est,  si  ab  Sa6bls  premerentar,  Caes.,  B.G,,  iv.  19, 1.  Praetor 
aedem  (:=  sfi  aedificStOrom)  Diovl  v5vit  si  eO  die  bostis  ffldisset,  L.,  xxxi. 
21, 12. 

The  idea  of  6.  0.  is  shown  in  the  tense: 

Si  per  Metellam  licitom  esset  matrSs  veniebant  (=  ventllrae 
Vtrr.,  v.  49, 129.  [BictStor]  ad  bostem  dfLcft  nfOlO  locO  niii 
oOgeret  fortUnae  sS  commissQrns,  L.,  xxii.  12, 2  (^4^,  ^.V 
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664.  Participles  are  used  in  Latin  even  more  extensively 
than  in  English,  to  express  a  great  variety  of  subordinate 
relations,  such  as  Time  and  Circumstance,  Cause  and  Occa- 
sion, Condition  and  Concession.  The  classification  cannot 
always  be  exact,  as  one  kind  blends  with  another. 

Remarks. — i.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  translate  a  Participial 
Sentence  by  a  coordinate  clause,  but  the  Participle  itself  is  never  coor- 
dinate, and  such  clauses  are  never  equivalents.     (410,  r.  2.) 

MSnliua  OaUum  caesum  torque  spoliSvit,  L.,  vi.  42,  5;  Manlius  slew  the 
Gaul  and  stripped  him  of  his  neckchain  (after  slaying  the  Gaul  stripped 
him  of  his  neckchain,  having  slain,  etc.).  (Miltiad6s)  capitis  ahsoltLtns, 
pecfLniS  mnltSttis  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6;  Miltiades  {though)  acquitted  of  a  cap- 
ital charge^  was  mulcted  in  {a  sum  of)  Tnoney  (was  acquitted^  but  mulcted), 

2.  A  common  translation  of  the  Participle  is  an  abstract  substan- 
tive; see  335,  r.  3;  437,  n.  2. 

Nee  terra  mUtSta  mUtSvit  m0r6s,  L.,  xxxvii.  54, 18  ;  nor  hath  the 
change  of  Icmd  changed  the  character.  Teacer  xnixSn  renin  facit  AiScis 
occlsl,  Quint.,  iv.  2, 13 ;  Teucer  indicts  Ulysses  for  the  mv/rder  of  Ajax, 
Inter  haec  par&ta  atque  d6cr6ta,  S.,  C,  43,  3. 

3.  On  the  Participle  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation, 
see  536. 

665.  Participles  may  represent  Time  When. 

Alexander  moriens  Snnlnm  snnm  dederat  Ferdiccae,  Nep.,  xviii.  2, 1; 
Alexa/nder  (when  he  was)  dying,  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas. 
Dion^ins  tyrannns  SyrScllsIs  expnlsns  Cforinthl  pnerOs  doc6bat,  C,  Tusc, 
in.  12, 27;  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  (after  he  had  been)  exiled  from  Syra- 
cuse (after  his  exile  from  Syracuse),  taught  (a)  hoys'  {school)  at  Corinth. 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(SolOn  et  Plsistratns)  ServiO  TnlliO  rSgnante  yign6mnt,  C,  Br.,  10, 39; 
Solon  and  Pisistratus  flourished  when  Servius  Tullius  was  king  (in  the 
reigri  of  Servius  Tullius).  SQle  ortO  VolscI  s6  circnmvSUStOs  videmnt, 
Cf.  L.,  IV.  9, 13;  when  the  sun  was  risen  (after  sunrise),  the  Volscia/na 
saw  that  they  were  surrounded  by  lines  of  intrenchment. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  Abl.  Abe.  of  the  simple  Participle,  see  410,  n.  4. 
J8.  SuETONiVB  uses  the  Abl.  Abs.  as  well  as  the  simple  Participle  with  ante  (prins) 
qaam :  (Tiberiua)  ezcSssnm  AugustI  nQn  prins  palam  fScit  qnam  AgrippS 
ne interemptOf  Tib.,  sa ;  sec  also  M.^  5^. 
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666.  Participles  may  represent  Cause  Why. 

Arfiopagltae  damnSvfirmit  puermn  cotumlcam  ocnlOs  ernentem)  Cf. 
Quint.,  v.  9, 13;  the  court  of  Mar^  ilill  condemned  a  hoy  for  ptucking 
out  (because  he  plucked  out)  the  eyes  of  quails.  AthSnifinsSB  Aldbia- 
dem  corruptom  a  rfige  PersSruxn  capere  nOlnisse  C^men  arguSbant,  Cf.  Nep.  , 
VII.  7,  2;  the  Athenians  charged  Alcihiades  toith  having  been  unmll- 
ing  to  take  Cyme  (because  he  had  been)  bribed  by  the  King  of  Persia, 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(BQmSnl  veterSs)  rfignSrl  omnfis  volfibant  Ubertfitis  dnloMine  nOndam 
experts,  L.,  i.  17,  3 ;  the  old  Rom^ans  all  wished  to  have  a  king  over  them 
(because  they  had)  not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Note.— An  apparent  cause  is  given  by  ut,  ^1  velut,  a«,  for  instance^  tamquaoii 
(so)  asy  quasi,  as  if^  see  602,  n.  3. 

In  this  usage  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  very  careful,  employing  only  quasi,  ut. 
LivY  introduces  tamquam,  utpote,  velut,  and  the  tendency  grows  until  it  reaches 
its  culmination  in  Tacitus. 

667.  Participles  may  represent  Condition  and  Concession. 

SI  latet  ars  prOdest,  affert  deprSnsa  pudOrem,  0 v.,  A. ^.,  11.  313  (593, 
2).  [BIsus]  interdum  ita  repente  firumpit  ut  eum  cupientfis  tenfire  nequefi- 
mus,  Cf.  C,  Or,,  11.  58,  235  (609).  (Miltiadfe)  capitis  absolfLtus,  peoflniS 
multfitus  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6(664,  e.  i). 

Ablative  Absolute. 

MSzimSs  virtfLtSs  iaofire  omnfis  necesse  est  voluptSte  dominaate,  C,  Fin.^ 

II.  35, 117  (593,  2). 

Note.— On  the  combination  of  quamquam,  quamvISy  and  etsi  with  the  Participle, 
see  609,  N.  1 ;  niiii  also  is  not  uncommon ;  tamen  is  somettmes  added  in  the  principal 

clause. 

668.  Participles  may  represent  Eelative  Clauses  (637). 

Omnfis  aliud  agentSs,  aliud  simulantfis,  perfidi  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  in.  14,  60 
(687).  [PIsistratus]  Homfirl  librOs  cOnfOsOs  anteft  sXo  disposnisse  dldtnr  ut 
nunc  habemus,  C,  Or.,  in.  34, 137  (637). 

Remark. — So-called,  qui  dicitur,  vocStur,  quem  vooant ;  above-m^n" 
tioned,  quem  anteS,  suprS  dizimus. 

669.  Future  Participle  {Active). — The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal 
adjective,  denoting  Capability  and  Tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  /  am,  aB  a  periphrastic  tense.     In  later  Latin 
it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect  Participles, 
subordinate  relations. 

Peculiar  is  the  free  use  of  it  in  SeutATvc«&  ol  \^^\^^ « 
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noticeable  the  compactness  gained  by  the  employment  of  it  in  Condi- 
tional Relations. 

670.  In  later  Latin,  the  Future  Participle  (active)  is  used 
to  represent  subordinate  relations  (438,  N.) : 

1.  Time  When. 

(Tiberius)  trt^ectflros  (=  cum  trSiecttlnis  esset)  Blifiiium  coxnmeStum  nOn 
trSnsmlBit,  Sue'^T/T^J.,  i8;  when  Tiberius  was  about  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
he  did  not  send  over  the  provisioiis, 

2.  Cause  Why. 

DerldiculO  fait  senex  foedissimae  adtllStiOnis  tantnm  InfSmifi  fisliniB, 
Tac,  Ann,,  in.  57,  3;  a  butt  of  ridicule  was  the  old  man,  as  infamy 
was  the  only  gain  he  would  make  by  his  foul  fawning.  Antiochiu  sfioH- 
roB  de  beUO  BOmSnO  erat  tamquam  nOn  trSnaittLrXs  in  Asiani  BQmSnls, 
L.,  XXXVI.  41, 1  (602,  N.  3). 

3.  Purpose  (usually  after  a  verb  of  Motion). 

(Maroboduus)  mlait  legStOs  ad  Tiberium  QrSttLrOs  atudlia,  Tag.,  Awn.  11. 
46  (438,  N.).  consul  LSrIsam  est  profeotns,  ibi  d6  sommS  belli  cSnsnlt&tfl- 
rns,  L.,  XXXVI.  14,  5. 

NoTB. — ^The  Fr.  Participle  Ib  eometinies  used  in  a  eimilar  eense,  but  the  PurpoBe  is 
only  an  inference  :'* 

LfigStI  venfinmt  nfintiantSs  Asiae  quoque  clvitStfis  sollicitfirl,  L.,  xxxi.  3, 
1;  envoys  came  with  the  announcement  that  the  states  qf  Asia  also  were  tampered  with. 

4.  Condition  and  Concession. 

(i)  Protasis. 

DfiditttrXs  s6  Hanniball  faisse  aocersendnm  BOmSnOnun  praesiditim  !  L., 
XXIII.  44,  2 ;  if  they  had  been  ready  to  surrender  to  Hannibal,  would 
they  have  had  to  send  for  a  Roman  garrison  f  (=  si  dflditfirl  fuissent) 
6.  S. :  sX  deditOrl  fafirnnt.) 

(2)  Apodosis.     , 

Qnatinnt  arma,  ruptfin  imperitim  nl  dtloantnr,  Tac,  H.,  hi.  19,  3; 
they  dash  their  arms,  ready  to  break  orders,  if  they  be  not  led  forward. 
Libnun  misl  exigenti  tibi,  missftnis  etsi  nOn  exSgissfis,  Plin.,  Ep,,  iii.  13, 
1 ;  I  have  sent  you  the  book,  as  you  eaxicted  it,  although  I  should  have 
sent  it  even  if  you  had  not  exacted  it. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF    WORDS. 

671.  The  Latin  language  allows  greater  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  than  the  English.     This  freedom  is, 

"OTfl©,  due  to  its  greater  wealfti  oi  m?i^Q,\,\oxi^, 
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Two  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  Latin  Sen- 
tence, governing  to  some  extent  its  arrangement :  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric. 

672.  I.  Grammatical  arrangement  has  for  its  object  clear- 
ness. It  shows  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  development  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  By  Grammatical  arrangement  the 
sentence  grows  under  the  view. 

2.  Rhetorical  arrangement  has  for  its  objects  Emphasis 
and  Rhythm.  It  presents  a  sentence  already  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  certain  parts  of 
it  especially. 

(a)  Emphasis  is  produced ; 

1.  By  reversing  the  ordinary  position. 

2.  By  approximation  of  similars  or  opposites. 

3.  By  separation. 

In  all  sentences  Beginning  and  End  are  emphatic  points.  In  long 
sentences  the  Means  as  well  as  the  Extremes  are  the  points  of  emphasis. 

(6)  Rhythm. — Much  depends  on  the  rhythmical  order  of  words,  for 
which  the  treatises  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  consulted.  Especially 
avoided  are  poetic  rhythms.  So,  for  example,  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee, 
or  close  of  an  Hexameter  at  the  end  of  a  period. 

673.  Two  further  principles  seem  to  underlie  the  arrange- 
ment of  Latin  sentences  :  {a)  that  of  the  ascending  construc- 
tion ;  {h)  that  of  the  descending  construction.  In  the 
ascending  construction,  which  is  more  common,  the  prin- 
cipal word  is  placed  last,  and  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  precede.  In  the  descending  con- 
struction the  reverse  is  the  process.  The  descending  con- 
struction is  regular  in  definitions. 

674.  Rule  I. — The  most  simple  arrangement  of  a  sentence 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Subject  and  its  Modifiers. 

2.  The  Predicate  and  its  Modifiers. 

I.  Dion^cdua  tyranniu,  SyrScHiIs  expnlsns,  2.  CorinthI  paerOi  doofibftt, 

C,  Tusc.wi,  12,27(665). 

Rhetorical  positions : 

Potentfis  seqnitur  invidia,  Qunira.,  iv. \,  u  ^^'^'^ »^»  ^-  "SS^a^ia 
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6.  [PidfiB  data  est]  si  lugnrtham  vivom  ant  neoStum  sib!  trSdidisset 
fore  at  ill!  senStus  inpfLnitStem et  sua  omnia  concfideret,  S.,  lug.,  6i,  5 ;  his 
word  was  pledged  that  if  he  delivered  to  him  Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead, 
the  senate  would  grant  him  impunity y  and  all  that  was  his.  (6.  B. :  si 
mih!  tradiderfo,  tibi  senStus  tua  omnia  concSdet.) 

7.  N5n  malt5  ante  urbem  captam  ezaudlta  v5x  est .  .  .  futflram  esse, 
nisi  pr5vlsnm  esset,  at  BOma  caperetar,  C,  Div.,  i.  45, 101 ;  7iot  long  before 
the  taking  of  the  city,  a  voice  was  heard  (saying),  that  unless  precau- 
tions were  adopted,  Rome  would  be  taken.  (0.  E. :  nisi  prOvIsam  erit, 
BOma  capietor.) 

8.  Ariovistas  respondit  si  qaid  ille  se  velit  illam  ad  sS  venire  oportere, 
Caes.,  B.O,,  I.  34,  2  (656,  3,  n.  2). 

9.  Ariovistas  respendit  nisi  decfidat  [Caesar]  s6s6  illam  prO  hoste  habi- 
tflram ;  qaod  si  eam  interftcerit,  maltis  86s6  nObilibas  principibasqae  popall 
BOmanI  grStnm  esse  factflram,'  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  44, 12;  Ariovistus  replied, 
that  unless  Caesar  withdrew,  he  should  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
in  case  he  killed  him,  he  would  do  a  favor  to  many  men  of  the  highest 
position  among  the  Roman  people.  (0.  B. :  nisi  decfidSs  te  prO  hoste 
habebO  . . .  si  te  interftcerO  grStam  fScerO;  244,  b.  4.) 

Remark. — ^Posse  is  used  as  has  been  stated  (656,  2,  r.)- 
NegSrant  dirimi  bellam  posse  nisi  Mess6nils  Achael  Pylam  redderent, 
L.,  XXVII.  30, 13;  they  said  that  the  war  could  not  be  stopped  unless  the 
Achaeans  restored  Pylos  to  the  Messenians.     (5.  B. :  bellam  dirimi  n6n 
potest  (poterit)  nisi  Pylam  reddent.) 

Docent,  si  tarris  concidisset,  nOn  posse  mllites  continfir!  qain  sp6  praedae 
in  arbem  irramperent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  11.  12,  4;  they  show  that  if  the  tower 
fell,  the  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  from  bursting  into  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  booty.     (0.  B. :  si  conciderit,  nOn  possant  (poterant)  continerL) 

658.  Ideal  Conditions  in  Orfttid  Oblimia^    » 

1.  Ait  86  8l  fLrStor  "  Qaam  hOc  soSve  "  dicttLrom,  C,  Fin.,  11.  27,  SB ;  hs 
declares  that  if  he  were  to  be  burnt  he  would  say,  **  How  sweet  this  is." 
(0.  B. :  si  tlrar,  dicam,  same  form  as  Logical.) 

2.  Volaptatem  si  ipsa  prO  s6  loqaStar  concessttram  arbitror  DIgnitatI, 
C,  Fin.,  III.  1,1;/  thi7ik  that  if  Pleasure  were  to  speak  for  herself,  she 
would  yield  {the  palm)  to  Virtue.  The  context  shows  that  the  condi- 
tion is  Ideal,  not  Logical.     SI  loqaStar,  concedat.    Compare  596,  r.  i. 

659.  Unreal  Conditions  in  Orfttid  Obliqua. 

I.  Titarias  clSmitSbat  EbarOnSs,  si  [Caesar]  adesset,  ad  castra  ventttrOs 

[nOn]   esse,  Caes.,  B.O.,  y.  2g,2  ;    Titurius  kept  crying  out  that   ij 

Caesar  were  there,  the  Ebarones  would  not  be  coming  to  the  camp. 

(O,  R, :  9l  CtLOWx  adesset,  EburOnOs  xi(^ii  venlxeiil.^     Ou  the  rareness  ol 
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this  form,  see  597,  r.  4;  and  even  this  passage  has  been  emended  into 
▼entHrOs  s6se  (for  esse). 

2.  [AppSrfibat]  si  ditLtiiu  ylxisset,  Hamiloare  dace  PoenOs  arxoa  Italiae 
inlStHrOs  foisse,  L.,  xxi.  2,  2;  it  was  evident  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
the  Panics  would  have  carried  their  arms  into  Italy  under  Hamilcar's 
conduct. 

3.  Nisi  eO  ipsO  tempore  nUntil  d6  Gaesaris  victOriS  assent  allftti  ezlstimft- 
bant  plerlqae  fatttrnin  foisse  ut  (oppidmn)  Smitteretur,  Caes.,  ^.(7.,  iii. 
10 r,  3;  had  not  news  of  Caesar'' s  victory  been  brought  at  that  very  time, 
most  persons  thought  the  city  would  have  been  lost,  (0.  S. :  nisi  nfUitiX 
allStI  essent,  oppidum  Smissnm  esset.) 

Note.— As  the  Plupf.  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  (rhetorically)  for  the  Subjv.  (^4,  b. 
3),  BO  the  ordinary  Pf.  Inf.  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

Nemd  mihf  persnadebit  multOs  praestantSs  virOs  tanta  esse  cOnStOs 
(=  cSnStflrOs  foisse)  nisi  anim5  cemerent  (597,  r.  i)  posteritStem  ad  s6  perti- 
nfire,  C,  Cat.M.y  33, 82 ;  fio  one  wiU  perstiade  me  that  (so)  fnany  eminent  m£n  had 
made  such  mighty  endeavoi's^  had  they  not  seen  with  their  minds'"  (eye)  that  posterity 
belonged  to  them.  Agricola  solfibat  nSrrSre  sS  prImS  in  invents  stadium 
philosophiae  Serins  haasisse  (0.  S. :  haaserat),  nl  prtidentia  mStris  coercn- 
isset,  Of-  Tag.,  Jgr.,  4, 5 ;  Agricola  used  to  relate  that  in  his  earliest  youth  he  would 
have  drunk  in  m/ore  eagerly  the  study  qf  phOosophy^  had  n<^  his  m(^her*s  prudence 
restrained  him. 

So  with  potnisse : 

(Fompfiitun)  plSrlqne  ezlstimant  si  Serins  Inseqnl  volnisset  bellnm  eO  di6 
potnisse  finire,  Caes.,  B.C.,  m.  51, 3 ;  mmt  people  think  that  if  Pompey  had  (but) 
deteiTtiined  to  follow  up  more  energetically,  he  could  have  finished  the  war  on  that  day. 
(0.  B. :  sl  volnisset,  potnit,  597,  r.  3.)  Namqne  illS  mnltitHdine  si  sSna  mSns 
esset  (597,  R.  i)  Graeciae,  snpplicinm  FersSs  dare  potnisse,  Nep.,  xyii.  5, 2 ;  /(tt 
with  that  number,  if  Greece  had  had  (had  been  in  her)  sound  mind,  the  Persiam 
might  have  paid  the  penalty  (due).  (0.  B. :  sl  sSna  m6ns  esset  Graeoiae,  snppli- 
cinm Fersae  dare  potnemnt.) 

Pronouns  in  Oratio  OblTqua. 

660.  T.  The  Reflexive  is  used  according  to  the  principleB 
laid  down  in  520  ff. 

2.  The  person  addressed  is  usually  ille ;  less  often  is. 

Ariovistns  respondit  nisi  d6c6dat  [Caesar]  s6se  illnm  prO  hoste  habitlL- 
mm :  quod  si  enm  interfScerit,  mnltis  s6se  nObilibns  principibnsqne  popnll 
BOmanI  grStnm  esse  facttlmm,  Caes.,  E.G.,  i.  44,  12  (657,  9). 

Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  the  ordinary  demonstrative  use. 

3.  Hic  and  iste  are  commonly  changed  into  ille  or  is,  nunc 
is  changed  into  turn  and  tunc,  except  when  already  contrasted 
with  tunc,  when  it  is  retained  (S.,  lug,,  109,  3  ;  in,  1). 

Diod5ms  [respondit]  illnd  argentnm  s6  panels  ilUs  diebns  misisse  lily- 
baeom,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  18, 39  (398,  r.  4). 
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4.  NOs  is  used  when  the  narrator^s  party  is  referred  to  ; 
compare  Caes.,  B,G,,  i.  44,  below. 

5.  Ipse  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  in  6. 0.  with  reference 
to  the  principal  subject,  as  contrasted  with  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Usually,  however,  ipse  would  have  occurred  in  the 
6.  B.  as  well. 

ArioviBttis  respondit :  SI  ipse  populO  BOmanO  nOn  praescrlberet,  qaemad- 
modum  emO  ittre  tLteretnr,  nOn  oportere  sfise  S  popal5  BOmanO  in  8a5  iOre 
impedlrl,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  36,  2  (657). 

661.  Specimens  of  the  conversion  of  OrfttiO  Obliqua  into 
Oratio  Becta. 

OrStiO  Obllqna.  OrStiO  BSota. 

I.  Ariovistus  respondii : 

TrSinslase  Rhenum  seae  n6n  sua  Transn  Rhenum  nSn  med  sponte 
sponte  sed  rogStuw  et  arcessituw  sed  rogiltus  et  arcessitus  a  Gallis  ; 
&  Gallis ;  n6n  sine  m&gnSi  spe  ma-  nOn  sine  magna  sp5  mSgnisque 
gnisque  praemiis  domum  propin-  praemiis  domum  propinquosqiie 
quOsque  reliqu^'sse ;  sedBs  habere  reliqut ;  s5des  habeo  in  Gallia  ab 
in  Gallia  ab  ipsis  concessfis,  obsides  ipsis  conc5ssas,  obsidCs  ipsorum 
ipsOrum  voluntate  datOs  ;  stipen-  voluntate  datGs ;  stipendium  capio 
dium  capcrc  itire  belli,  quod  vie-  iilre  belli,  quod  victores  victis  im- 
tOrBs  victis  impOnere  cQnsuerint.  pOnere  cOnsuerwn(.  Non  ego  Gal- 
NOn  seae  Gallis  sed  Gallos  sibi  bel-  lis  sed  Galli  mihi  bellum  intule- 
lum  intuU'sse;  omnBs  Galliae  civi-  runt;  omnGs  Galliae  cIvitStes  ad 
tates  ad  se  oppQgnandum  venis.se  me  oppUgnandum  y^nerunt  et  con- 
st contra  se  castra  habuisse  ;  eas  tra  me  castra  \i^\xerunt ;  eae  om- 
omnBs  cOpias  a  se  tlnO  proelio  pul-  n5s  cOpiae  a  me  Uno  proelio  pulsae 
sQs  ac  siiperatos  esse.  Si  iterum  ac  superatae  sunt.  Si  iterum  ex- 
experiri  velint,  se  itemm  paratum  periri  volunt,  iterum  parStus  sum 
esse  decertare  ;  si  pace  tlti  velint,  decertare,  si  pace  tlti  vohmt,  ini- 
iniquum  esse  d5  stipendiO  reciisare,  quum  est  dS  stipendiO  reciisare, 
quod  sua  voluntate  ad  id  tempus  quod  sufi  voluntate  ad  hOc  tempus 

Sependerint.      Araicitiam    populi  pependerunt.     Amicitiam   populi 

LOmani  sibi  OrnSmentO  et  prae-  Romani  mthi  Ornaments  et  prae- 

sidid,  non  dgtrimentO  esse  oportere  sidio,  nOn  detriments  esse  oporte^ 

idque  se  ea  sp5  petlsse.    Si  per  idque  ea  spe  pet*i.  Si  per  populum 

populum    Rdmanum    stipendium  Romanum  stipendium  remitte^wr 

remittctfur  et  dediticii  subtraha^i-  et  dediticii  subtrahen/?^r,  non  rai- 

^?f/',  non  minus  libenterseserectisa-  nus  libenter  rectisa^^  populi  RO- 

turum  populi   ROmani  amicitiam  mani    amicitiam    quam    appetn. 

quam  appetien^.     Quod  multitu-  Quod  multitudinem  Gormandrum 

dinem    GermanOrum  in   Galliam  in  Galliam  tradticam,*  id  mei  mQ- 

traducfli,  id  se  sul  nmniendi,  nOn  niendi,  ndn  Galliae  impugnandae 

Galliae  impugnandae  causa  facere  ;  causa  facio;  5ius  rei  testimSnio  est 

eius  rei  testimOniS  esse  quod  nisi  quod  nisi  rogatus  nOn  ven2  et  quod 

rogatus  non  \enerit  et  quod  bellum  bellum  nOn  intuH  sed  defends. 

nOn  intulerit  sed  detenderit,  *  AlluBion  to  the  precodirm  speedii"" 

Caes,,  ^.6^.,  1.  44.  ottierwiee  trfidflcO. 
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OrfitiO  Obllqaa.  (hrStiO  BSota. 

2.  HU  Caesar  ita  respondit : 

Ed  sibl  minus  dubitati5nis  darl  Hoc   mih%   minus  dubitStiOnis 

quod  eas  r5s  quSs  iBgati  HelvBtil  datur  (juod  eSs  res  quSs  voa,  iSgfitI 

comrnQvaordssent  memoria  tenere^  Helvetii,  commemora«^i«,  memorift 

atque  eo  gi'avius  ferre  qu5  minus  tened  atque  hoc  gi*avius  fer^  qu5 

merits  populi  ROm^n!  oxioiddssent ;  minus  merits  populi  RCm&ni  acci- 

?luIsIalicQiusinitiriaesib!cOnscius  derunt;   (jui  si  alicuius  iniflriae 

uisset  nOn  tnisse  difficile  cavgre  ;  sib!  cOnscius  fuisset,  nOn  tuit  diffl- 

sed  eO  dgceptum  auod  neque  com-  cile  cavere  ;  sed  e6  deceptu«  quod 

missum  a  s6  intellegere/  quSre  ti-  neque  commissum  ft  se  intelleg^&a^ 

meret  neque  sine  causa  timendum  quarS  timeret  neque  sine  causa  ti- 

put«re^.    Quod  si  veteris  contumg-  mendum  put^a^.    Quod  si  veteris 

liae  oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  re-  contumSliae  obllvisci    void,    num 

centium  initiriarura,  quod  eo  invito  etiam  recentium  inillriarum,  quod 

iter  per  prOvinciam  per  vim  temp-  me  invito  iter  per  prOvinciam  per 

idsseni,   quod  AeduOs,  quod  Am-  vim  temptfls^is,  quod  AeduOs,  quod 

barrOs,  quod  Allobrogas  wQuSissent  AmbarrOs,  quod  AUobrogas  vexd- 

memoriam  depOnere  posset    Quod  stis,  memoriam  deponere  possww^ 

sua  victoria  tarn  insolenter  glOria-  Quod  vestrd  victOria  tam  insolenter 

rentur,  quod^ue  tam  diti  se  impQne  ^10riam^n^,  quodque  tam  diti  voa 

tulisse  iniunas  admirSre/i^wr  eO-  imptine  tulisse  initirias  admirdmim 

dem  pertinere.      COnsu^sse   enim  eOdem     pertinc^.       COnsueverwn^ 

deos  immortales  quO  gravius  ho-  enim  dl  immortalSs  quO  gravius 

mines    ex    commatatione    rBrum  homines  ex  commtitatiOne  r6rum 

doleant,  quos   prO   scelere  eOrum  doleant,  quOs  prO  scelere  eOrum 

ulcisci  vetinty  his  secundiOrBs  in-  ulcisci  votunt,  his  secundiOrSs  in- 

tcrdum  res  et  diuturniorem  impu-  terdum  rgs  et  diQturniOrem  imptl- 

nitatem  concBdere.     Cum  ea  ita  nitatem  concedere.     Cum  haec  ita 

sint,  tamen  si  obsidBs  ab  ila  aibi  sint,  tamen  si  obsides  a  vobla  mihl 

dentur^  uti  ea  quae   polliccan^wr  dahuntur,  uti  ea,  quae  pollicemiwi, 

factilrOs  intellega^,  et  si  Aeduis  de  facttlrOs  intellegam  et  si  Aeduis  d6 

iniurils  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eOrum  iniilriis  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eOrum 

mtwXerint,    item    si   Allobrogibus  intxiXistis,    item    si    Allobrogibus 

satisfacian^,  sese  cum  ils  pacem  satisfaci^/is,  ego  v6bl9C\xm  pacem 

esse  facturum.  faciam, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  I.  14. 


3.  Sulla  regl  patefecit : 

Quod  polliceS^wr,  senatum  et 
populum  KOmanuw,  quoniam  am- 
plius  armis  valuissent,  nOn  in  gra- 
tiam  \\sibiturds;  faciundum  ali- 
quid,  quod  illOrum  magis  quam 
s^id  retulisse  vider^^wr;  id  ideO  in 
prOmptii  esse,  quoniam  lugurthae 
copiam  habere^,  quem  si  ROmanis 
t^adid^sse^,  fore  ut  till  pliirimum 
debere^z^r  ;  amicitiam,  foedus,  Nu- 
midiae  joar^ew,  quam  nunc  petered, 
tunc  tiltrO  adyenturam. 

^      S.,  lug.,  Ill, 


Quod  pollicms,  senatus  et  popu- 
lus  ROmanus  quoniam  amplius 
armis  valuerwnt,  nOn  in  gratiam 
h&helyiint ;  faciundum  aliquid,  quod 
illorum  magis  quam  itid  retulisse 
vided^wr;  id  ideO  in  prOmptll  es^, 
quoniam  lugurthae  cOpiam  habes, 
quem  si  ROmanis  tradidem  HH 
pliirimum  dSibebitur;  amicitia,  foe- 
dus, Numidiae  pars,  (^uam  nunc 
petis,  tunc  ultrO  adveme^. 
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OrfttiO  ObU^na.  (hrStiO  BSota. 

4.   Athenienses     deplordverunt 
vdstdtionem  populdtidnemque  mi- 

serdbilem  agrorum,    Neque  se  id  NOn  id  querimur  quod  hostilia 

queri  quod  hostilia  ab  hoste  passi  ab  hoste  passi  aumus.    Sunt  enim 

jorent ;  esse  enim  quaedam  belli  quaedam  belli  iQra  quae  ut  f acere 

itlra  quae  ut  facere  ita  pati  sit  fas.  ita  pati  est  f Ss.     Sata  exuri,  dirui 

Sata  exGri,   dirui  tScta,  praedas  tecta,  praedas  hominum  pecorum- 

hominum  pecorumque  agi  misera  que  agi  misera  magis  quam  indlgna 

magis  quam  indigna  patienti  esse  ;  patienti  sunt ;  verum  enim  vgrO  id 

vgrum  enim  vBrO  id  se  querf,  quod  querimur  quod  is,  qui  Rdman5s 

is,  qui  R5man5s  alienigenSs  et  oar-  alienigenas  et  barbarOs  vocat,  adeO 

bar5s  voce/,  adeo  omnia  simul  di-  omnia  simul    divina  humanaque 

Vina  humanaque  itira  poUuen/  ut  itlra  polluit  ut  priore  populatione 

priSre  populatiOne   cum  Infemis  cum  Infernis  diis,  secunda  cum  su- 

diis,  secundS  cum  supeiis  bellum  perls   bellum   nefarium    gesserit. 

nef arium  gesserit.    Omnia  sepul-  Omnia  sepulcra  monumentaque  di- 

cra  monumentaque  diruta  esse  in  ruta  sunt  in  finibus  nostrls,  omni- 

finibus    suis,    omnium     nildatas  umnildat^  manes,  ntilliusossa  terra 

manes,   nallius    ossa  terra    tegt.  ieguntur.   Qualem  terram  Atticam 

Qualem   terram  Atticam  fecenY,  t^city  ex5rnatam  quondam  opulen- 

exOmatam  quondam    opulentam-  tamque,  talem  is,  si  licebit  (or  : 

que,  talem  eum  si  liceat  AetOliam  liceat)  AetOliam  Graeciamque  om- 

(iraeciamque    omnem    t&cturum,  nem   taciet  (or :    facial).      Urbis 

Urbis  quoque  suae  similew  dgfOr-  quoqiie  nostrae  simiUs  dSformitos 

mitdtem  futuram  fuisse,  nisi  RO-  juisset,  nisi  ROmani  subvenissent. 
mani  subvenissent. 

L.,  XXXI.  30. 


INVOLVED  OrATIO  OBLTQUA.    ATTRACTION  OF 

MOOD. 

662.  CrfitiO  Obllqna  proper  depends  on  some  verb  of  Thinking  or 
Saying,  expressed  or  understood.  In  a  more  general  sense  the  term  0. 
Obllqua  is  used  of  all  complementary  clauses  that  belong  to  ideal  rela- 
tions. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  sets  of  sentences,  for  in  the 
one,  as  in  the  other,  the  Infinitive  takes  its  dependencies  in  the  Sub- 
junctive, on  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Ideal  mood  and 
the  Substantive  Idea  of  the  verb.  Hence  the  favorite  combination  of 
the  Infinitive  and  the  Ideal  Second  person  : 

Difficile  est  amlcitiam  manfire  si  S  virttlte  dSfiBceris,  C,  Lael.,  11,  37;  it 
is  hard  for  friendship  to  abide  if  you  {one)  have  fallen  away  from  vir- 
tue. Froprium  hOmSxiI  ingenil  est  Qdisse  quern  laeserls,  Tac,  Agr.,  42, 
4  ;  it  is  {peculiar  to)  human  nature  to  hate  whom  you  have  injured. 
(But  QdistI  quern  laesistl.) 

The  so-called  attraction  of  mood,  by  which  clauses  originally  Indica- 
tive  become  Subjunctive  in  dependence  on  Subjunctives,  is  another 
phase  of  the  same  general  principle. 
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663.  I.  All  clauses  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and  Sub- 
junctives, and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put 
in  the  Subjunctive  (Subjunctive  by  Attraction). 

BeoordSti5ne  nostrae  amioitiae  sic  frnor  at  beSt6  vizisse  videar  quia  cam 
8clpi5ne  vlzerim,  C,  LaeL  ,4, 15 :  /  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  our  friend- 
ship so  much  that  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily  because  I  lived  urith 
Scipio.  Vereor  n6  dmn  minuere  velim  lab^em  aogeam,  C,  Leg.,  i,  4, 12; 
I  fear  lest  while  I  am  wishing  to  lessen  the  toil  I  may  increase  it  (dam 
minaere  volO,  aageO).  IstO  bonO  HtSre  dam  adsit,  cam  absit,  nS  reqalrSs, 
C,  Cat.M.,  ID,  33  (263,  2,  a).  QaSr6  flfibat  at  omniam  ocalOs  qaotifiecom- 
qae  in  ptLblicom  prOdlsset  ad  86  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  (567;  qaoties- 
comqae  prOdierat  conrertebat).  Nesclre  qaid  anteqaam  nStas  sb  acdderit, 
id  est  semper  esse  paeram,  C,  Or.,  34, 120  ;  not  to  know  what  happened 
before  you  were  bom,  (that)  is  to  be  always  a  boy.  Fraas  fidem  in  parvis 
sibi  praestrait  at  cam  operae  pretiam  sit,  cam  mercfide  mSgpiS  fallat,  L., 
XXVIII.  42,  7  ;  fraud  lays  itself  a  foundation  of  credit  in  small  things 
in  order  that  when  it  is  worth  while  it  may  make  a  great  profit  by 
cheating,  [ArSneolae]  r6te  tezant  at  si  qaid  inbaeserit  cOnficiant,  C, 
JV.  Z). ,  II.  48,  123  (567  ;  si  qaid  inbaesit  c5nficiant).  AbeantI  si  qaid  popOs- 
cerit  concddere  m5ris,  Tag.,  G.,  21,  4  ;  to  the  departing  (guest)  it  is 
customary  to  grant  anything  that  he  asks  (si  qaid  popOscit  concfidant). 

Notes.— 1.  Bam  not  unfrequently  resists  the  Attraction  both  in  prose  and  poetry : 
Tantam  n6  noceSs  dam  vis  prOdesse  videtO,  Ov.,  TV.,  i.  x,  lOl  (548). 
2.  On  the  retention  of  the  Indie,  in  Relative  clauses,  see  628,  b. 

2.  Partial  Obliquity. — (a)  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Subjunctive  came  to  be  used  in  a  Generic  or  Iterative  sense  after 
Tenses  of  Continuance.  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative 
may  all  involve  the  Notion  of  Habit,  Will,  Inclination,  Endeavor,  and 
the  complementary  clauses  would  follow  the  sense  rather  than  the  form. 
For  examples,  see  567,  n. 

(b)  So  also  is  explained  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Causal  Sen- 
tences, and  especially  in  Conditional  Sentences,  where  the  Apodosis  is 
embodied  in  the  leading  verb. 

(lagpirtba)  timebat  Iram  senStfbi  (=  ne  IrSsceretor  senStas)  nl  pfiraisset 
IfigStIs,  S.,  lug,,  25,  7  (601).  [XJbils]  aaziliam  saam  (=  sS  aaziliStflram) 
pollicitas  est,  s!  ab  Saebis  premerentar,  Caes.,  B.G,,  iv.  19, 1.  Praetor 
aedem  (=  s6  aedificSt&ram)  Diovl  vOvit  si  eO  die  bostis  llldisset,  L.,  xxxi. 
21,  12. 

The  idea  of  6.  0.  is  shown  in  the  tense : 

SI  per  Metellam  licitom  esset  mStr6s  veniSbant  (=  ventftrae  erant),  C, 
Verr.,  v.  49, 129.  [Dict&tor]  ad  bostem  dtlcft  nfOlO  locO  nisi  necessitSs 
cOgeret  fortHnae  s6  commiss&ros,  L.,  xxii.  12, 2  (^4S&)  ^.V 
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PARTICIPIAL  SENTENCES. 

664.  Participles  are  used  in  Latin  even  more  extensively 
than  in  English,  to  express  a  great  variety  of  subordinate 
relations,  such  as  Time  and  Circumstance,  Cause  and  Occa- 
sion, Condition  and  Concession.  The  classification  cannot 
always  be  exact,  as  one  kind  blends  with  another. 

Remarks. — i.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  translate  a  Participial 
Sentence  by  a  co5rdinate  clause,  but  the  Participle  itself  is  never  coor- 
dinate, and  such  clauses  are  never  equivalents.     (410,  r.  2.) 

ManlioB  OaUum  caesom  torqae  spoliSvit,  L.,  vi.  42,  5;  Manliua  slew  the 
Gaul  and  stripped  him  of  his  neckchain  (after  slaying  the  Gaul  stripped 
him  of  his  neckchain,  having  slain,  etc.).  (Miltiad6s)  capitis  absoltLtos, 
pecfLniS  maltfttus  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6;  Miltiades  {though)  acquitted  of  a  cap- 
ital charge^  was  mulcted  in  {a  sum  of)  money  {was  acquitted,  but  mulcted). 

2.  A  common  translation  of  the  Participle  is  an  abstract  substan- 
tive; see  335,  r.  3;  437,  n.  2. 

Nee  terra  mtLtSta  mtLtSvit  mOrCs,  L.,  xxxvii.  54,  18  ;  nor  hath  the 
change  of  la/nd  changed  the  character.  Teaeer  T71ix6n  renm  facit  AiScis 
oeclBl,  Quint.,  iv.  2, 13 ;  Teucer  indicts  Ulysses  for  the  mv/rder  of  Ajax. 
Inter  haec  par&ta  atque  decrSta,  S.,  (7.,  43,  3. 

3.  On  the  Participle  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation, 
see  536. 

665.  Participles  may  represent  Time  When. 

Alexander  moriens  Snolum  suum  dederat  Ferdiccae,  Nep.,  xviii.  2, 1; 
Aleoca/nder  (when  he  was)  dying,  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas. 
Dion^ins  tyrannns  SyrSctLslB  expnlsoB  Corinthl  paerOs  doc6bat,  C,  Tusc, 
in.  12, 27;  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  (after  he  had  been)  exiled  from  Syra- 
cuse (after  his  exile  from  Syracuse),  taught  (a)  boys'  (school)  at  Corinth. 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(SolOn  et  Plsistratos)  ServiO  TnlliO  rSgnante  yignSnint,  C,  Br.,  10,  39; 
Solon  and  Pisistratus  flourished  when  Servius  Tullius  was  king  {in  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius).  SQle  ortO  VolscI  se  circTunvSUStOs  vldernnt, 
Cf.  L.,  IV.  9, 13;  when  the  sun  was  risen  (after  sunrise),  the  Volscians 
saw  that  they  were  stirrounded  by  lines  of  intrenchment. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  Abl.  Abe.  of  the  simple  Participle,  see  410,  n.  4. 

^.  SuETomvs  uses  the  Abl.  Abs.  as  well  as  the  simple  Participle  with  ante  (priOB) 
qiuun :  (Tiberiua)  ezcdssum  August!  uQn  prius  palam  fScit  quam  AgrippS 
^-'^eae  jnterempt6f  Tib.,  aa ;  eee  also  M.^  5^. 
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666.  Participles  may  represent  Cause  Why. 

Arfiopagltae  damnSveront  puerom  cotumlcnm  ocolOs  ftmentem,  Gf, 
Quint.,  v.  9, 13;  the  court  of  Mar^  ilill  condemned  a  hoy  for  plucking 
out  (because  he  plucked  out)  the  eyes  of  quails,  AthSniensSB  Aldbia- 
dem  corruptum  S  rfige  FersSruxn  capere  nOlnisse  G^mSn  arguSbant)  Of.  Nep.  , 
VII.  7,  2;  the  Athenians  charged  Alcihiades  toith  having  been  umoill- 
ing  to  take  Cyme  (because  he  had  been)  bribed  by  the  King  of  Persia, 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(BOmSnl  veterSs)  regnfirl  omnfis  volfibant  llbertfitis  dnloMine  nOndam 
experts,  L.,  i.  17, 3 ;  the  old  Romans  all  wishsd  to  have  a  king  over  them 
(because  they  had)  not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Note.— An  apparent  cause  is  given  by  ut,  o^t  velut)  a«,  for  instance^  tamquaoii 
(so)  a«,  quasi,  as  ifi  see  602,  n.  3. 

In  this  usage  Cicsro  and  Caesar  are  very  careful,  employing  only  quasi,  Ut. 
LivY  introduces  tamquam,  Utpote,  velut,  and  the  tendency  grows  until  it  reaches 
its  culmination  in  Tacitus. 

667.  Participles  may  represent  Condition  and  Concession. 

SI  latet  ars  prOdest,  affert  dOprSnsa  pudOrem,  0 v.,  ^.^.,  11.  313  (593, 
2).  [BIsus]  interdum  ita  repents  firumpit  ut  eum  cuplentSs  tenfire  nequefi- 
mus,  Gf.  C,  Or.,  11.  58,  235  (609).  (MUtiadfe)  capitis  absolfLtus,  peotLniS 
mult&tus  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6(664,  r.  i). 

Ablative  Absolute. 

MSzimSs  virttltfis  iaoereomnesnecesseestvoluptste  dominaate,  C,  Fin,^ 

n.  35, 117  (593,  2). 

Note.— On  the  combination  of  quamquam,  quamvis,  and  etsi  with  the  Participle, 
see  609,  N.  1 ;  nisi  also  is  not  uncommon ;  tamen  is  sometimes  added  in  the  principal 

clause. 

668.  Participles  may  represent  Eelative  Clauses  (637). 

Omnfis  aliud  agentSs,  aliud  simulantfis,  perfldi  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  iii.  14,  60 
(637).  [PIsistratus]  Homfirl  librOs  cOnfOsOs  anteft  sXo  disposnisse  dldtur  ut 
nunc  habemus,  C,  Or.,  in.  34, 137  (637). 

Remark. — So-called,  qui  dicitur,  vocStur,  quern  vooant ;  above-men- 
tionedy  quern  anteS,  suprS  dizimus. 

669.  Future  Participle  {Active). — The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal 
adjective,  denoting  Capability  and  Tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  I  am,  aB  a  periphrastic  tense.     In  later  Latin 
it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect  Participles,  to- 
subordinate  relations. 

Peculiar  is  the  free  use  of  it  in  SeutATvc«&  ol  \^^\SKi>  w 
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noticeable  the  compactness  gained  by  the  employment  of  it  in  Condi- 
tional Relations. 

670.  In  later  Latin,  the  Future  Participle  (active)  is  used 
to  represent  subordinate  relations  (438,  N.) : 

1.  Time  When. 

(Tiberius)  tariaeotflrns  (=  com  trSiecttiniB  esset)  Blifinum  coxnmeStum  nOn 
trSnsxnISit,  Sue'tT^^-*  i8;  when  Tiberius  was  about  to  cross  the  Rfiine, 
he  did  ru>t  send  over  the  provisions. 

2.  Cause  Why. 

DerldiculO  fait  senex  foedissimae  adtllStiOnis  tantom  InfSmiS  OstiniB, 
Tac,  Ann,y  in.  57,  3;  a  butt  of  ridicule  was  the  old  man,  as  infamy 
was  the  only  gain  he  would  make  by  his  foul  fawning.  Antiochos  sfiofl- 
roB  d6  bellO  SOmSnO  erat  tamquam  nOn  trSiudttLriB  in  Asiam  BQmSnls, 
L.,  XXXVI,  41,  1  (602,  N.  3). 

3.  Purpose  (usually  after  a  verb  of  Motion). 

(Maroboduns)  mlait  legStOs  ad  Tiberium  QrSttLrOs  atudlia,  Tag.,  Arm.  11. 
46  (438,  N.).  consul  LSrIsam  est  profeotns,  ibi  de  summS  belli  cOnsolt&tfl- 
rns,  L.,  XXXVI.  14,  5. 

NoTB.— The  Fr.  Participle  is  Bometimes  aaed  in  a  Bimilar  seiiBe,  but  the  Purpose  is 
only  an  inference  :* 

L6gStI  v6n6nmt  nlintiantfti  Asiae  quoque  clvitStSs  sollicit&rl)  L.,  xxxi.  3, 

1;  envoys  came  with  the  announcement  that  the  states  of  Asia  also  were  tampered  with. 

4.  Condition  and  Concession. 

(i)  Protasis. 

DflditHrls  s6  Hanniball  faisse  aocersendom  SOmSnOnun  praesiditim  !  L., 
XXIII.  44,  2 ;  if  tJiey  had  been  ready  to  surrender  to  Hannibalj  would 
they  have  had  to  send  for  a  Roman  garrison  f  (=  si  dflditUrl  fuissent, 
6.  B. :  sX  deditOrl  fafirunt.) 

(2)  Apodosis.     , 

Quatinnt  arma,  raptf&rl  imperium  nl  dtlcantar,  Tac,  H.,  hi.  19,  3; 
they  dash  their  arms,  ready  to  break  orders,  if  they  be  not  led  forward. 
Libnun  misl  exigenti  tibi,  misstLms  etsi  nOn  exegissfis,  Pun.,  Ep.,  iii.  13, 
1 ;  /  have  sent  you  the  book,  as  you  exacted  it,  although  I  should  have 
sent  it  even  if  you  had  not  exacted  it. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF   WORDS. 

671.  The  Latin  language  allows  greater  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  than  the  English.  This  freedom  is, 
"^  ^ouTBe,  due  to  its  greater  wealth  ot  mftecXivo\i^« 
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Two  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  Latin  Sen- 
tence, governing  to  some  extent  its  arrangement :  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric. 

672.  I.  Grammatical  arrangement  has  for  its  object  clear- 
ness. It  shows  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  development  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  By  Grammatical  arrangement  the 
sentence  grows  under  the  view. 

2.  Rhetorical  arrangement  has  for  its  objects  Emphasis 
and  Rhythm.  It  presents  a  sentence  already  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  certain  parts  of 
it  especially. 

(a)  UmpJiasis  is  produced : 

1.  By  reversing  the  ordinary  position. 

2.  By  approximation  of  similars  or  opposites. 

3.  By  separation. 

In  all  sentences  Beginning  and  End  are  emphatic  points.  In  long 
sentences  the  Means  as  wall  as  the  Extremes  are  the  points  of  emphasis. 

{b)  Rhythm. — Much  depends  on  the  rhythmical  order  of  words,  for 
which  the  treatises  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  consulted.  Especially 
avoided  are  poetic  rhythms.  So,  for  example,  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee, 
or  close  of  an  Hexameter  at  the  end  of  a  period. 

673.  Two  further  principles  seem  to  underlie  the  arrange- 
ment of  Latin  sentences  :  {a)  that  of  the  ascending  construc- 
tion ;  {h)  that  of  the  descending  construction.  In  the 
ascending  construction,  which  is  more  common,  the  prin- 
cipal word  is  placed  last,  and  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  precede.  In  the  descending  con- 
struction the  reverse  is  the  process.  The  descending  con- 
struction is  regular  in  definitions. 

674.  Rule  I. — The  most  simple  arrangement  of  a  sentence 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Subject  and  its  Modifiers. 

2.  The  Predicate  and  its  Modifiers. 

I.  DionysiuB  tyrannuB,  SyrScf&BlB  ezpnlsns,  2.  CorinthI  puerOe  doo6bat| 
C,  Tu8c.,m,  12,27(665). 

Rhetorical  positions : 

Potentes  aeqnitur  invidia,  Quiot.,  iv. \,  i^  i^ATl'l  ,^.  *^.  TSfi^fiakii 
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fEudt  ipse  D6mo8then6B,  Gf,  C,  Or,,  29,  104  (552,  r.  i).  Dlserlptns  (erat) 
popnluB  censfl,  OrdinilraB,  aetStibns,  C,  Leg.,  iii.  19,  44  (397).  IntrS 
moenia  sunt  Ii08t68,  S.,  (7.,  52, 35  (477). 

Remark. — The  modifiers  of  the  predicate  stand  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.    The  following  arrangement  is  common  : 

I.  Place,  Time,  Cause,  or  Means.  2.  Indirect  Object.  3.  Dii-ect 
Object.    4.  Adverb.    5.  Verb. 

Note.— The  postponement  of  the  subject  is  rare  and  always  for  definite  reasons  in 
the  classical  period  ;  later  it  becomes  a  mannerism,  especially  in  the  elder  Pliny  ;  to  a 
less  degree  in  Nepos  and  Liyy. 

675.  Rule  II. — Interrogative  Sentences  begin  with  the 
interrogative,  subordinate  clauses  with  the  leading  particle 
or  relative. 

Qtds  enm  dlligat  qaemmetiiat  1  C,,Lael.,  15, 53  (629).  Postquam  Caesar 
pervenit  obsides  popOseit,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  27,  3  (561).  SI  splritum  dtlcit 
▼Ivit,  C,  Inv.,  I.  46,  86  (595).  Qui  timfire  desierint  Odisse  incipient,  Tac, 
Agr.,  32  (567). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[HStllram]  tt  teqaemnr  dnoem,  nomqnam  aberrSbimns,  C,  Off.,  i.  28, 
100  (595).  D6  ftitllrls  rSbns  etsi  semper  difficile  est  dicere,  tamen  interdnm 
oonieetflrS  possis  aocfidere,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  4, 1  (604).  [CatO]  mIrSrI  s6  SiSbat 
quod  nOn  ridfiret  harnspez,  bamspioem  cam  yldisset,  C,  Div.,  11.  24,  51 
(567). 

676.  EuLE  III. — An  Adjective  usually  precedes,  but  often 
follows,  the  word  to  which  it  belongs  ;  a  dependent  Genitive 
usually  follows  the  governing  word  ;  so  too  does  a  word  in 
Apposition. 

Saepe  mftgna  indoles  virttltis  priosqnam  rel  pQblicae  prOdesse  potnisset  ez- 
•tincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  47  (577).  Sfinsnm  ocolOnun  praecipit  animus, 
QuiNT.,vi.  2,  6  (540). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[Isocrat6s]  qneritnr  pll&s  bonOris  corporom  qnam  animOmm  virttitibiis 
darl,  Quint.,  in.  8, 9  (542,  r.).  [Ager],  com  mult5s  ann5s  qnievit,  uberiOrfis 
efferre  firflges  solet,  C,  Br.,  4,  16  (567).  VerSmur  nS  parom  blc  liber 
mollis  et  absintbil  moltom  babfire  vidoStnr,  Quint.,  iu.  i,  5  (550). 

Remarks. — i.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  regularly  precede;  the 
possessives  regularly  follow. 

VerBmur  n6  hlo  liber  absintbil  moltom  habere  videStor,  Quint.,  in. 
I,  6  (550).     Tor^nAtns  fUiom  soom  neoSxl  i^Bit)  ^.^  C.^  %i^  30  (540). 
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Rhetorical  position : 

BecordSre  tempus  illud,  cum  pater  CtlriO  maerfins  iao^bat  in  leetO,  C, 
Ph,,  II.  18,  45  (580).  Oscolfttur  Ugrim  suns  cflstOe,  Sen.,  E.M.,  85,  41 
(309,  2). 

2.  Ordinals  regularly  follow,  Cardinals  regularly  precede  the  sub- 
stantive. 

3.  Mahy  expressions  have  become  fixed  formulae :  so  titles,  proper 
names,  and  the  like ;  see  288. 

FaoiniiB  est  vinclre  clvem  BOmSnnm,  C,  Verr.,  v.  66, 170  (535). 

4.  The  titles  rCz,  imperStor,  etc.,  frequently  precede  the  proper  name 
with  which  they  are  in  apposition. 

5.  New  modifiers  of  either  element  may  be  inserted,  prefixed,  or 
added: 

CatOnem  vldl  in  bibliothScS  sedentem  mnltls  circumflLnim  StOioOmm 
librlB,  C,  Fin.y  iii.  2,  7  (536).  Saepe  mfigna  indoles  virttltis  priusquam 
rel  ptlblicae  prOdesse  potnisset  ezstincta  est,  C,  Ph,y  v.  17, 47  (577).  At 
videte  bominis  intolerSbilem  andSciam,  C. ,  Dom. ,  44, 1 15  (488) .  (Aristldfis) 
interfoit  ptLgnae  nfivSU  apnd  Salamlna,  Nep.,  hi.  2, 1. 

Notes.— 1.  The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reveree  the  Indo-Gennanic  rule  by  wliich 
an  attributive  adjective  and  a  dependent  Genitive  preceded  the  governing  word.  But  in 
early  Latin  the  adjective  Btill  holds  its  place  more  often  before  ita  substantive,  while  the 
Genitive  has  already  succumbed  for  the  most  part  to  the  tendency.  In  the  classical 
period  the  adjective  is  more  often  used  after  its  substantive.  But  neither  position 
can  be  strictly  called  rhetorical.    The  same  is  true  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

2.  The  original  force  of  a  following  adjective  or  Genitive  was  restrictive  or  apposi- 
tional,  while,  when  it  preceded,  it  formed  a  cloeie  compound  with  its  substantive ;  thus, 
bonus  bom5)  a  good  man  (one  idea) ;  bom5  bonus,  a  man  (one  idea)  who  is  good 
(another  idea).  In  classical  Latin  this  distinction  is  no  longer  inevitable,  though  it  is 
often  essential. 

677.  Rule  IV. — Adverbs  are  commonly  put  next  to  their 
verb  (before  it  when  it  ends  a  sentence),  and  immediately 
before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

ZSnOnemcTun  Athenis  essem  audiebam  frequenter ,0.,  i^T.D.,  i.  21, 59 

(585).  Caedl  dlscipulSs  minime  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3, 13  (257).  Viz  cnlquam 
persuSd6b&tur0raeci&omnIcess11rQ0(BOmSnQ0),  L.,  xxxiii.  32,  8(546,  r.  i). 
[Bisus]  interdum  ita  repente  firumpit  ut  eum  cupientSs  tenfire  nequefimus, 
C,  (9r.,  II.  58,  235(609). 

Rhetorical  positions  : 

[iram]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  InsSniae,  C,  Tusc.,  iv.  23,  52(440). 
Saepe  mSgna  indoles  virttltis  priusquam  rel  ptlblicae  prOdesse  potuisset  ex* 
stincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  47  (577). 

Remarks. — i.  Fere,  paene,  prope,  usually  follow : 

NemS  fere  saltat  sObrius  nisi  forte  Insanit,  C,  Mur,f  6, 13  (ddl, 

2.  Negatives  always  precede,  see  448. 
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NoTB.— The  separation  of  adverbs  from  their  adjectives  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of 

'  tarn  and  quam,  which  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  later  authors  often  separate, 

f-  d'l  hy  a  preposition  :  tam  ab  tenul  ezitiO.    Hyperbaton  with  other  adverbs  is  rare. 

678.  Rule  V. — Prepositions  regularly  precede  their  case 
(413). 

A  rSctS  oOnseientiS  trftveranm  unguem  nOn  oportet  discedere,  C,  AtL, 
Kiu.  20,  4(328,  i). 

Remarks. — i.  On  verBos,  tenuB,  and  the  postposition  of  cum  in  com- 
bination with  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  relative,  see  418,  r.  i. 

2.  Monosyllabic  prepositions  are  not  unfrequently  put  between  the 
adjective  and  substantive  :  mSgaS  cum  cfLrS.    See  413,  r.  2. 

Less  frequently  they  are  placed  between  the  Gen.  and  substantive; 
except  when  the  relative  is  employed. 

3.  Dissyllabic  prepositions  are  sometimes  put  after  their  case  (Ana- 
stroph^),  especially  after  a  relative  or  demonstrative:  most  frequently 
oontrS,  inter,  propter.    So  also  adverbs.    See  413,  r.  i. 

4.  The  preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  a  Gen.  or  an 
adverb  (413,  r.  3) :  ad  AppI  Clandl  senecttltem  accfidfibat  etiam  ut  caecos 
esBCt,  C,  Cat.M.,  6, 16  (553,  4). 

5.  Monosyllabic  prepositions,  such  as  cam,  ez,  d6,  post,  sometimes  ap- 
pend the  enclitics  -que,  -ve,  -ne,  as,  exqne  ils,  and  from  them.  Usually, 
however,  the  enclitics  join  the  dependent  substantive:  in  patriamqne 
rediit,  cmd  retwmed  to  his  cowntry.    See  413,  n.  3. 

On  the  position  of  per,  see  413,  n.  2. 

679.  Rule  VI. — Particles  vary. 

Enim  commonly  takes  the  second,  seldom  the  third  place;  nam  and 
namqne  are  regularly  prepositive.    See  498,  n.  1. 

ErgO  in  the  syllogism  precedes,  elsewhere  follows ;  igitor  is  com- 
monly second  or  third;  itaqne  regularly  first.     See  602,  n.  2;  500,  R. 

Tamen  is  first,  but  may  follow  an  emphatic  word.    See  490. 

Etiam  usually  precedes,  qnoqne  always  follows.    See  478,  479. 

QTddem  and  dSmnm  {at  length)  follow  the  word  to  which  they 
belong. 

680.  Rule  VII. — A  word  that  belongs  to  more  than  one 
word  regularly  stands  before  them  all,  or  after  them  all, 
sometimes  after  the  first  (291). 

Ariovistns  respondit  mnltXs  s686  nObilibns  prlncipibnsque  popidl  BOmftnl 

grfitnm  ease  facttLrnm,  Caes.,  B,Q.,  i.  44, 12  (657,  9).    [IsocratSs]  queritur 

plus  bonOris  corporum  qnam  animOrom  virttltibns  darl,  Quint.  ,  iii.  8,  9  (542, 

t        B»).    Longum  est  mfilOmm  perseqol  GtilitStSs  et  asinOnun,  C.^  N.D.,u. 

^159(254,  R.  I). 
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681.  Rule  VIII. — Words  of  kindred  or  opposite  meaning 
are  often  put  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  complement  or 
contrast. 

Manns  maniim  lavat,  one  hand  washes  the  other.  [CatO]  mirfirl  10 
fiifibat  quod  nOn  rldSret  hanuipez,  hanupiGem  cum  vIdiBset,  C,  Div.,  11. 
24,  51  (567).    Emit  morte  immortSlitStem,  Quint.,  ix.  3,  71  (404). 

682.  Rule  IX. — Contrasted  Pairs, — When  pairs  are  con- 
trasted, the  second  is  put  in  the  same  order  as  the  first,  but 
often  in  inverse  order.  The  employment  of  the  same  order 
is  called  Anaphora  (repetition).  The  inverse  order  is  called 
Chiasmus,  or  crosswise  position,  and  gives  alternate  stress. 
The  principle  is  of  wide  application,  not  merely  in  the  sim- 
ple sentence  but  also  in  the  period. 

Same  order  (Anaphora). 

FortOna  (i)  vestra  (2)  facit  at  Irae  (i)  meae  (2)  temporem,  L.,  xxxvi. 
35,  3  (553,  i).  MSIO  t6  sapifins  (i)  liostit  (2)  metuat  qoam  stnltl  (i)  cXvfit 
(2)  landent,  L.,  xxii.  39,  20(546,  r.  2). 

Inverse  order  (Chiasmus). 

Ante  yidemns  (i)  fnlgOrem  (2)  qnam  8onnm(2)  audiSmns  (i),  Sen.,  N.Q,, 
II.  12,  6  (577).  Parvl  snnt  forlS  (i)  anna  (2)  nisi  est  cOnsilinm  (2)  domi 
(I),  C,  Off.,  I.  22,  76  (411,  R.  2). 

Remark. — Chiasmus  is  from  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi): 

1.  ForiB  -y-  2.  anna 

2.  cOnsilinm  -^    i.  doml. 

683.  Poetical  Peculiarities, — In  the  poets  we  find  many  varieties 
ol  arrangement  of  substantive  and  adjective,  designed  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  idea  or  to  color  the  verse.  These  occur  chiefly  in  the 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  also  in  other  meas- 
ures. Thus  the  substantive  and  adjective  are  put  either  at  the  end  of 
each  hemistich,  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  hemistich,  or  one  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Cerbems  et  nallds  liodie  petat  improbns  umbras  |  et  iaoeat  tacitd  lapea 
catena  sera.  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  11,  25.  Paniceo  stSbis  sfirSs  Svincta  cothumOf 
v.,  Ec,  7,  32.  M6  similem  vestrls  morihus  essepatfiBl  Prop.,  n.  (ui.) 
29  (27),  32. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLAUSES. 

684.  A  period  is  a  compound  sentence  with^ 
subordinate  clauses,  in  which  sentence  the 
suspended  to  the  close. 

26 
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685.  Latin  periods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1.  Responsive  or  Apodotic,  in  which  a  Protasis  has  an 
Apodosis. 

2.  Intercalary  or  Enthetic,  in  which  the  various  items  are 
inserted  in  their  proper  place  between  Subject  and  Predicate. 

Ut  saepe  homines  aegrl  morbO  gravl,  cum  aestu  febrlque  iactantur, 
si  aquam  gelidam  biberunt,  prlmO  relevari  videntur,  deinde  multO 
gravius  vehementiusque  afflictantur  :  sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  pub- 
lics, relevatus  istius  poena,  vebementius,  reliquls  vivis,  ingravescet, 
C,  Cat,f  I.  13,  31  (Apodotic). 

Catuvolcus,  rex  dimidiae  partis  EburOnum,  qui  ana  cum  An\biorige 
consilium  inierat,  aetate  |am  cOnfectus,  cum  labOrem  aut  belli  aut  fugae 
ferre  nOn  posset,  omnibus  precibus  detestatus  Ambiorigem,  qui  gius 
cSnsilii  auctor  fuisset,  taxo,  cuius  magna  in  Gallia  GermaniSque  cOpia 
est,  s5  exanimavit,  Caes.,  5.6^.,  vi.  31,  5  (Enthetic). 

686.  Nagelsbach's  careful  study  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  simplest  period  is  composed  of  one  subordinate  (a) 
and  one  principal  {A)  clause  ;  the  principal  varieties  are :  (i)  a  :  Ay 
where  the  principal  clause  follows  the  subordinate  ;  (2)  A  (a)  A,  where 
the  subordinate  clause  is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause  ;  (3)  u4  |  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  precedes  the  subordinate  clause  ;  (4)  a  (A)  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  is  inserted  within  the  subordinate  clause. 
When  two  subordinate  clauses  (a,  &),  independent  of  each  other,  are 
used,  the  forms  are  :  (s)  a  :  A  \h  ;  (6)  a:  A  (b)  a;  (7)  A  (a)  A  |  b;  (8) 
A  (a)  A  (b)  A  ;  (9)  a :  (b :  A).  If  the  dependent  clauses  are  of  different 
degree  (a,  a,  A)y  that  is,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  some  fifteen 
additional  forms  are  allowable. 

Some  examples  are  : 

a  (A)  a :  illomm  vides  quam  niteat  OrStiO,  C,  Fin.y  iv.  3,  5.  a :  (b :  A) : 
cllr  nOlint,  etiamsl  taceant,  satis  dlcunt,  C,  Div,  in  Caec,  6,  21.  a:a  :A : 
quid  agatur,  cum  aperuerO,  facile  erit  statuere,  C,  Ph.,  v.  2,  6.  a:  A  \  a: 
illud  quid  sit,  scire  cnpiO,  quod  iacis obscfire)  C,  Att.,  11.  7,  4.  a  \  a  (A)  a: 
nOs  uti  ezspectaremns  s6,  rellquit  qui  rogaret,  Vabro,  iE.i^.,  i.  2,  32. 
A  \  a{a)a  :  mandO  tibi  plSn6,  tOtum  ut  videSs  cGius  modi  sit,  C,  Att.,  i. 

12,2. 

687.  Periods  are  also  divided  into  Historical  and  Oratorical.  The 
former  are,  as  a  rule,  simple.  The  most  common  form  is  a  :  A,  i.e., 
where  a  subordinate  clause  is  followed  by  a  leading  clause  :  Id  ubi 
dlzisset  hastam  in  hostiom  fines  Smittebat,  L.,  i.  42,  13.  Another  com- 
mon period,  developed  and  much  liked  by  Livy,  and  later  by  Tacitus, 

was  a :a:Af    consi^Xmg  of   (1)  a  participial  clause  ;   (2)  a   clause 
inf.rnfhiced  by  a  conjunction;  (3)  the  principal  da,u%«i.    Cf.TkG.,  Arm., 
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n.  69, 8,  ditentiiM  nbi  .  .  .  acoSpit  plSbem  prOtnrbat.  Historians, 
having  much  occasion  for  description,  are  also  prone  to  use  the 
descending  period,  i.e. ,  the  form  in  which  the  principal  clause  precedes. 
So  especially  Nepos.  Livy  likes  also  to  use  two  independent  sub- 
ordinate clauses  asyndetically. 

The  Oratorical  periods  are  much  more  diverse  and  complicated, 
owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  effects  at  which  they  aim.  We  find, 
however,  the  ascending  structure,  where  the  emphasis  is  continually 
ascending  until  it  culminates  at  the  end,  more  common. 

See  an  excellent  example  in  C,  Imp.,  5,  11  ; 

VOs  eum  regem  inultum  esse  patiemini  qui  legStnm  popnll  BOmfinl 
eOnsnlfirem  vinculis  ac  verberibus  atque  omni  supplici5  EXCRUCIA- 
TUM  NECAVIT  ? 

FIGURES  OF  SYNTAX  AND   RHETORIC. 

688.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  integral  part  of  the 
thought,  such  as  the  substantive  of  the  adjective  (204,  N.  1), 
the  copula  of  the  predicate  (209),  the  verb  of  the  adverb. 

Unde  domo?  Y.,  A.,  viii.  114  (391,  r.  2). 

Remark. — When  the  ellipsis  is  indefinite,  do  not  attempt  to  supply 
it.  The  figure  is  still  muoh  abused  by  commentators  in  the  explana- 
tion of  grammatical  phenomena. 

689.  Brachylogy  (breviloquentia)  is  a  failure  to  repeat  an 
element  which  is  often  to  be  supplied  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form. 

TamfSlIxe88Aiqiiamf5rmQ0iBsiina(=e8)  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27(302). 

690.  Zeugma  or  Syllepsis  is  a  junction  of  two  words  under 
the  same  regimen,  or  with  the  same  modifier,  although  the 
common  factor  strictly  applies  but  to  one. 

Man^  Sc  8upplic6s  y0c6B  ad  Tiberium  tendSns,  Tag.,  Ann.,  11.  29,2; 
stretching  out  hands  and  (uttering)  suppliant  cries  to  Tiberius. 

691.  Aposiopesis  is  a  rhetorical  breaking  off  before  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  famous  Vergilian  QuOs 
ego 

892.  Pleonasm  is  the  use  of  superfluous  words. 

693.  Enallage  is  a  shift  from  one  form  to  and 
Calliope  precor,  V.,  A.^  ix.  525. 
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Hypallage  is  an  interchange  in  the  relations  of  words: 
dare  dassibus  austros,  Y.^  A,y  iii.  6i. 

694.  OxymOron  is  the  use  of  words  apparently  contradic- 
tory of  each  other :  cum  tacent  clamant,  C,  Cat,,  i.  8,  21 
(582). 

695.  Synecdoche  is  the  use  of  the  part  for  the  whole,  or  the 
reverse  :  tectum  for  domum,  puppis  for  navis,  mucrd  for  gladius, 
etc, 

696.  Hyperbaton,  Trajection,  is  a  violent  displacement  of 
words.     Lydia  die  per  omnes  te  deos  or5,  H.,  0.,  i.  8, 1  (413, 

N.  2). 

697.  Anacoliithon,  or  want  of  sequence,  occurs  when  the 
scheme  of  a  sentence  is  changed  in  its  course. 

698.  Hendiadys  (Iv  8ta  hvolv)  consists  in  giving  an  analysis 
instead  of  a  complex,  in  putting  two  substantives  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  instead  of  one  substantive  and 
an  adjective  or  attributive  genitive. 

VnlgiiB  et  maltitUdO,  the  common  herd.  Via  et  ratio  (C,  Verr.,  i.  i6, 
47),  scientific  method.    VI  et  annls,  hy  force  of  arms. 

So  two  verbs  may  be  translated  by  an  adverb  and  a  verb  :  fundi 
fugSrlqne)  to  he  utterly  routed. 

699.  ConstructiO  Praegnans.  So-called  cdnstractid  prae- 
gnans  is  nothing  but  an  extended  application  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Inner  Object  (Object  Effected).  The  result  is 
involved,  not  distinctly  stated. 

Exitium  inrltat,  Cf.  Tag.,  Ann.,  xiu.  i,  1 ;  he  provokes  destruction  (ad 
ezitiam  inrltat). 

700.  Litotes,  or  Understatement,  is  the  use  of  an  expres- 
sion by  which  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  This  is 
especially  common  with  the  Negative. 

KOn  indecOrO  pulvere  sordidi,  H.,  0.,  ii.  i,  32  (449,  b.  2). 
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PRINCIPAL   RULES   OF   SYNTAX. 

1.  The  Verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  (211). 

2.  The  Adjective  agrees  with  its  subject  in  gender,  number,  and  case 
(211). 

3.  The  common  Predicate  of  two  or  more  subjects  is  put  in  the 
Plural  (285) ;  when  the  genders  are  different,  it  takes  the  strongest 
gender  or  the  nearest  (286) ;  when  the  persons  are  different,  it  takes 
the  first  in  preference  to  the  second,  the  second  in  preference  to  the 
third  (287). 

4.  The  common  Attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives  agrees  with 
the  nearest,  rarely  with  the  most  important  (290). 

5.  The  Predicate  substantive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case  (211). 

6.  The  Appositive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case;  if  possible,  also  in 
number  and  person  (321). 

7.  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and 
person  (614). 

8.  Disproportion  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  with  qnam  prC, 
quam  ut,  quam  qui  (298). 

9.  In  comparing  two  qualities,  use  either  magis  quam  with  the  posi- 
tive, or  a  double  comparative  (299). 

10.  Superlatives  denoting  order  and  sequence  are  often  used  parti- 
tively  and  then  usually  precede  their  substantive  (291,  B.  2). 

11.  The  Genitive  forms  mel,  tnl,  tul,  nostn,  vestrf,  are  used  mainly 
as  objective  genitives ;  nostrum  and  vestrum  as  partitive  (304,  2). 

12.  The  Reflexive  is  used  regularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
grammatical  subject;  frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual 
subject  (309). 

13.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject,  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject ;  hence,  in  Infinitive  clauses, 
or  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sentences  of  Design,  and  in  Gratis  Gbliqua 
(521). 

14.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the  Possessive  or  Sub- 
jective Genitive  in  the  First  and  Second  Persons  (362,  364). 

15.  The  Appositive  to  a  possessive  pronoun  is  in  the  Genitive  (321, 
R.  2). 

16.  With  words  of  Inclination  and  Disinclination,  Knowledge  and 
Ignorance,  Order  and  Position,  Time  and  Season,  the  adjective  is  usu- 
ally employed  for  the  adverb  (325,  R.  6). 

17.  The  Indicative,  not  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  in  expressions  of 
Possibility,  Power,  Obligation,  and  Necessity  (254,  E.  i). 
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noticeable  the  compactness  gained  by  the  employment  of  it  in  Condi- 
tional Relations. 

670.  In  later  Latin,  the  Future  Participle  (active)  is  used 
to  represent  subordinate  relations  (438,  n.)  : 

1.  Time  When. 

(Tiberius)  trgjectflras  (=  com  trSieotftrns  easet)  Bhfinum  commefttum  nOn 
trSnsmlsit)  SuE^T/T^fe,,  i8;  when  Tiheriua  was  about  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
he  did  not  send  over  the  provisiotis. 

2.  Cause  Why. 

DfirldicolO  fait  senez  foedissimae  adtUStiOnis  tantum  fafewii^  Osftnis, 
Tag.,  Ann,,  ni.  57,  3;  a  butt  of  ridicule  was  the  old  man,  as  infamy 
was  the  only  gain  he  would  make  by  his  foul  fawning.  Antiochus  sficft- 
ruB  d6  beUO  SOmSnO  erat  tamqaam  nOn  trSnutllrls  in  Asiam  SOmSnls, 
L.,  XXXVI.  41, 1  (602,  N.  3). 

3.  Purpose  (usually  after  a  verb  of  Motion). 

(MarobodnuB)  xnlsit  l6gStOB  ad  Tiberium  OrSturSs  auxilia,  Tag.  ,  Arm.  11. 
46  (438,  N.).  consul  Larlsam  est  profectuS)  ibi  d6  summS  beUI  c5nsult&ttl- 
ruB,  L.,  xxxvi.  14,  5. 

NoTB. — ^The  Pr.  Participle  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  sense,  bat  the  Purpose  is 
only  an  inference  :"* 

LSgStI  vfinSrunt  nfLntiantCs  Asiae  quoque  clvitStfis  soUicitSrI,  L.,  xxxi.  2, 
1 ;  envoys  came  with  the  announcement  that  the  states  of  Asia  also  were  tampered  with. 

4.  Condition  and  Concession. 

(i)  Protasis. 

DSditllrls  tS  Hanniball  faisse  accersendum  SOmSnOmm  praesidium  T  L., 
xxiii.  44,  2 ;  if  they  had  been  ready  to  surrender  to  Ha/nnibal,  would 
they  have  had  to  send  for  a  Roman  ga/rrison  f  (=  si  dfiditllrl  faissent, 
6.  B. :  8l  dfiditfbrl  faSrunt.) 

(2)  Apodosis.     . 

Quatiunt  arma,  rupttin  imperium  nl  dftoantur,  Tag.,  H.,  hi.  19,  3; 
they  clash  their  arms,  ready  to  break  orders,  if  they  be  not  led  forward. 
Librum  misl  exigenti  tibi,  missUrus  etsi  nOn  ezSgissfis,  Plin.,  Up.^  iii.  13, 
1 ;  /  have  sent  you  the  book,  as  you  excuited  it,  although  I  should  have 
sent  it  even  if  you  had  not  exacted  it, 

ARRANGEMENT    OF   WORDS. 

671.  The  Latin  language  allows  greater  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  than  the  English.     This  freedom  is, 

of  course,  due  to  its  greater  wealtti  oi  \iv?leic\i\0Ti^» 
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Two  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  Latin  Sen- 
tence, governing  to  some  extent  its  arrangement :  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric. 

672.  I.  Grammatical  arrangement  has  for  its  object  clear- 
ness. It  shows  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  development  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  By  Grammatical  arrangement  the 
sentence  grows  under  the  view. 

2.  Rhetorical  arrangement  has  for  its  objects  Emphasis 
and  Rhythm.  It  presents  a  sentence  already  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  certain  parts  of 
it  especially. 

(a)  Emphasis  is  produced : 

1.  By  reversing  the  ordinary  position. 

2.  By  approximation  of  similars  or  opposites. 

3.  By  separation. 

In  all  sentences  Beginning  and  End  are  emphatic  points.  In  long 
sentences  the  Means  as  wall  as  the  Extremes  are  the  points  of  emphasis. 

{b)  Rhythm. — Much  depends  on  the  rhythmical  order  of  words,  for 
which  the  treatises  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  consulted.  Especially 
avoided  are  poetic  rhythms.  So,  for  example,  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee, 
or  close  of  an  Hexameter  at  the  end  of  a  period. 

673.  Two  further  principles  seem  to  underlie  the  arrange- 
ment of  Latin  sentences  :  {a)  that  of  the  ascending  construc- 
tion ;  {h)  that  of  the  descending  construction.  In  the 
ascending  construction,  which  is  more  common,  the  prin- 
cipal word  is  placed  last,  and  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  precede.  In  the  descending  con- 
struction the  reverse  is  the  process.  The  descending  con- 
struction is  regular  in  definitions. 

674.  Rule  I. — The  most  simple  arrangement  of  a  sentence 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Subject  and  its  Modifiers. 

2.  The  Predicate  and  its  Modifiers. 

I.  DionysiuB  tyrannus,  SyrScf&BlB  ezpolsns,  2.  CorinthI  puerOe  doo6bat| 

C^sc,  in.  12,27(665). 

Rhetorical  positions : 

Potent*  aeqnitur  invidia,  Quii!ra.,iv.\,  i^  V.ATl'l ,^.  *^.  'S?&aak^iiBs^^»«ar 
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fEudt  ipse  Demosthenes,  Gf,  C./  Or.,  29,  104  (552,  r.  i).  DIscrlptns  (erat) 
popnlus  censfl,  OrdinilraB,  aetStibns,  C,  Leg.^  iii.  19,  44  (397).  IntrS 
moenia  sunt  liostes,  S.,  (7.,  52,  35  (477). 

Remark. — The  modifiers  of  the  predicate  stand  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.    The  following  arrangement  is  common  : 

I.  Place,  Time,  Cause,  or  Means.  2.  Indirect  Object.  3.  Direct 
Object.    4.  Adverb.     5.  Verb. 

Note.— The  postponement  of  the  subject  is  rare  and  always  for  definite  reasons  in 
the  classical  period ;  later  it  becomes  a  mannerism,  especially  in  the  elder  Pliny  ;  to  a 
less  degree  in  Nepob  and  Liyy. 

675.  Rule  II. — Interrogative  Sentences  begin  with  the 
interrogative,  subordinate  clauses  with  the  leading  particle 
or  relative. 

Qtds  earn  dlligat  quern  metuat  10.,  Lad. ,  1 5, 53  (629).  Postquam  Caesar 
pervSnit  obsidSs  popOseit,  Oaes.,  E.G.,  i.  27,  3  (561).  SI  splritum  dfldt 
▼Ivit,  0.,  Inv,y  I.  46,  86  (595).  Qui  timere  desierint  Odisse  incipient,  Tac, 
Agr,,  32  (567). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[HStflram]  st  seqaemnr  dncem,  nnmqnam  aberrSbimns,  0.,  0/f.,  i.  28, 
100  (595).  D6  ftitllrls  rfibns  etsi  semper  difficUe  est  dicere,  tamen  interdum 
oonieetttrS  possis  accedere,  0.,  Fam.^  vi.  4, 1  (604).  [CatO]  mIrSrI  s6  Siebat 
quod  nOn  rIdSret  hamspez,  hamsplcem  com  vidisset,  0.,  Div.,  11.  24,  51 
(567). 

676.  Rule  III. — An  Adjective  usually  precedes,  but  often 
follows,  the  word  to  which  it  belongs  ;  a  dependent  Genitive 
usually  follows  the  governing  word  ;  so  too  does  a  word  in 
Apposition. 

Saepe  mftgna  indoles  virttltis  priosqnam  rel  pablicae  prOdesse  potnisset  ez- 
stinota  est,  C,  Ph.^  v.  17,  47  (577).  Sftisiim  ooolOrum  praecipit  animus. 
Quint., VI.  2,  6  (540). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[Isocrat6s]  qneritnr  pll&s  honOris  corpomm  qnam  anlmOrnm  yirtutibns 
darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8, 9  (542,  r.).  [Ager],  com  mult5s  ann5s  qniSvit,  &beri5res 
efferre  frflges  solet,  0.,  Br.^  4,  16  (567).  VerSmur  ne  pamm  hlc  liber 
mellis  et  absinthil  moltom  habere  videStnr,  Quint.,  m.  i,  5  (550). 

Remarks. — i.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  regularly  precede;  the 
possessives  regularly  follow. 

Veremur  nS  hlo  liber  absinthil  multum  habere  videStur,  Quint.,  in. 
I,  6  (550).     Tor^nAtus  iUium  suum  ueoSxl  itJLBalt)  ^.,  C.>  s^^  ^0  (540). 
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Rhetorical  position: 

Beoordftre  tempns  illnd,  cum  pater  CfiriO  maerSns  iaeSbat  in  leetS,  C, 
Ph,,  II.  18,  45  (580).  Oscolfttur  Ugrim  suns  cflstOe,  Sen.,  E.M,^  85,  41 
(309,  2). 

2.  Ordinals  regularly  follow,  Cardinals  regularly  precede  the  sub- 
stantive. 

3.  Mahy  expressions  have  become  fixed  formulae :  so  titles,  proper 
names,  and  the  like;  see  288. 

FaoiniiB  est  vinclre  olvem  BOmSnum,  C,  Verr.,  v.  66, 170  (535). 

4.  The  titles  rCz,  imperStor,  etc,  frequently  precede  the  proper  name 
with  which  they  are  in  apposition. 

5.  New  modifiers  of  either  element  may  be  inserted,  prefixed,  or 
added: 

CatOnem  vldl  in  bibliothScS  sedentem  mnltis  drcamfOram  StOioOmm 
librls,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  2,  7  (536).  Saepe  mftgna  indoles  virtatis  priuaqnam 
rel  pfiblicae  prOdesse  potnisset  ezstincta  est,  C,  Ph,,  v.  17, 47  (577).  At 
yidete  bominis  intolerSbilem andSciam,  C. ,  Dom. ,  44, 115 (488) .  (Aristldfis) 
interfoit  pOgnae  n&vSlI  apnd  Salamlna,  Nep.,  hi.  2, 1. 

N0TB8.— 1.  The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reveree  the  Indo-Germanic  rule  by  which 
an  attributive  adjective  and  a  dependent  Genitive  preceded  the  governing  word.  But  in 
early  Latin  the  adjective  Btill  holds  its  place  more  often  before  its  substantive,  while  the 
Genitive  has  already  succumbed  for  the  most  part  to  the  tt^ndency.  In  the  classical 
period  the  adjective  is  more  often  used  after  its  substantive.  But  neither  position 
can  be  strictly  called  rhetorical.    The  same  is  true  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

2.  The  original  force  of  a  following  adjective  or  Genitive  was  restrictive  or  apposi- 
tional,  while,  when  it  preceded,  it  formed  a  close  compound  with  its  substantive ;  thus, 
bonus  bom5)  a  good  man  (one  idea) ;  bom5  bonus,  a  man  (one  idea)  wfio  is  good 
(another  idea).  In  classical  Latin  this  distinction  is  no  longer  inevitable,  though  it  is 
often  essential. 

677.  Rule  IV. — Adverbs  are  commonly  put  next  to  their 
verb  (before  it  when  it  ends  a  sentence),  and  immediately 
before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

ZfinOnemcTun  Athfinis  essem  andiebam  frequenter ,0.,  i^T.D.,  i.  21, 59 

(585).  Caedl  dlsdpulOs  minime  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3, 13  (257).  Viz  cnlquam 
persuSd6bStur0raeci&omnIc688llrQs(SOmfinQs),  L.,  xxxiii.  32,  8(546,  r.  i). 
[Bisus]  interdum  ita  repente  firumpit  ut  eum  cupientSs  tenfire  nequefimus, 
C,  Or.,  II.  58,  235(609). 

Rhetorical  positions  : 

[iram]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  InsSniae,  C,  Tusc.,  iv.  23,  52(440). 
Saepe  mSgna  indoles  virttltis  priusquam  rel  ptlblicae  prOdesse  potnisset  «z< 
stincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  47  (577). 

Remarks. — i.  Fere,  paene,  prope,  usually  follow : 

NemS  fere  saltat  sObrius  nisi  forte  InsSnit,  C,  Jfi^r.,  6, 13  (591,  B.  4). 

2.  Negatives  always  precede,  see  448. 
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NoTB.— The  eeparatlon  of  adverbs  from  their  adjectives  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of 
tarn  and  quam,  which  Plautus,  Tbrbncb,  Cicbro,  and  later  authors  often  separate, 
e.  g.thy&  preposition  :  tam  ab  tenul  ezitiO.    Hyperbaton  with  other  adverbs  is  rare. 

678.  Rule  V. — Prepositions  regularly  precede  their  case 
(413). 

A  rSctS  oOnsoientiS  trftveranm  ungnem  nOn  oportet  discfidere,  C,  Att,, 
xm.  20,  4  (328,  i). 

Remarks. — i.  On  verans,  tenuB,  and  the  postposition  of  cum  in  com- 
bination with  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  relative,  see  418,  r.  i. 

2.  Monosyllabic  prepositions  are  not  unfrequently  put  between  the 
adjective  and  substantive  :  mSgaS  com  cfLrS.    See  413,  r.  2. 

Less  frequently  they  are  placed  between  the  Gen.  and  substantive; 
except  when  the  relative  is  employed. 

3.  Dissyllabic  prepositions  are  sometimes  put  after  their  case  (Ana- 
stroph^),  especially  after  a  relative  or  demonstrative:  most  frequently 
oontrS,  inter,  propter.    So  also  adverbs.    See  413,  r.  i. 

4.  The  preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  a  Gen.  or  an 
adverb  (413,  r.  3) :  ad  AppI  Claudl  BenectHtem  acc6d6bat  etiam  ut  caecos 
esBet,  C,  Cat.M.,  6, 16  (553,  4). 

5.  Monosyllabic  prepositions,  such  as  cum,  ex,  d6,  post,  sometimes  ap- 
pend the  enclitics  -que,  -ve,  -ne,  as,  ezqne  lis,  and  from  them.  Usually, 
however,  the  enclitics  join  the  dependent  substantive:  in  patriamqne 
rediit,  cmd  retwmed  to  his  coimtry.    See  413,  N.  3. 

On  the  position  of  per,  see  413,  n.  2. 

679.  Rule  VI. — Particles  vary. 

Enim  commonly  takes  the  second,  seldom  the  third  place ;  nam  and 
namqne  are  regularly  prepositive.     See  498,  n.  1. 

ErgO  in  the  syllogism  precedes,  elsewhere  follows ;  igitnr  is  com- 
monly second  or  third;  itaqne  regularly  first.    See  602,  n.  2;  500,  r. 

Tamen  is  first,  but  may  follow  an  emphatic  word.    See  490. 

Etiam  usually  precedes,  qnoqne  always  follows.    See  478,  479. 

Qtudem  and  dSmnm  {at  length)  follow  the  word  to  which  they 
belong. 

680.  Rule  VII. — A  word  that  belongs  to  more  than  one 
word  regularly  stands  before  them  all,  or  after  them  all, 
sometimes  after  the  first  (291). 

Ariovistus  respondit  mnltXs  s6s6  nSbilibns  prlncipibnsqae  popuU  B5m&nl 

grStum  esse  feottlrnm,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  44, 12  (657,  9).    [isoorates]  queritur 

pills honOris  corporom  qnam  animOrom  virtfitibus darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  (542, 

B,).    Longum  eat  mfilOrum  perseqol  GtilitStSs  et  asinOnun,  C,  N.D.fU. 

64,  159(254,  R.  I). 
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681.  Rule  VIII. — Words  of  kindred  or  opposite  meaning 
are  often  put  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  complement  or 
contrast. 

Manns  mannm  lavat,  one  hand  washes  the  other.  [CatO]  mirfirl  10 
fiifibat  quod  nOn  rideret  harnspex,  harnspiGem  cnm  yldisset,  C,  Div.,11. 
24,  51  (567).    Emit  morte  immortSlitStem,  Quint.,  ix.  3,  71  (404). 

682.  Rule  IX. — Contrasted  Pairs. — When  pairs  are  con- 
trasted, the  second  is  put  in  the  same  order  as  the  first,  but 
often  in  inverse  order.  The  employment  of  the  same  order 
is  called  Anaphora  (repetition).  The  inverse  order  is  called 
Chiasmus,  or  crosswise  position,  and  gives  alternate  stress. 
The  principle  is  of  wide  application,  not  merely  in  the  sim- 
ple sentence  but  also  in  the  period. 

Same  order  (Anaphora). 

FortOna  (i)  vestra  (2)  facit  nt  Irae  (i)  meae  (2)  temper  em,  L.,  xxxvi. 
35,  3  (553,  i).  M&IO  t6  sapiens  (i)  hostis  (2)  metnat  qoam  stnltl  (i)  cXvCs 
(2)  landent)  L.,  xxii.  39,  20(546,  B.  2). 

Inverse  order  (Chiasmus). 

Ante  yidemns  (i)  fnlgOrem  (2)  qnam  sonnm(2)  audifimns  (i),  Sen.,  N.Q„ 
II.  12,  6  (577).  Parvl  snnt  forls  (i)  anna  (2)  nisi  est  consilium  (2)  domi 
(I),  C,  Off.,  I.  22,  76  (411,  R.  2). 

Remark. — Chiasmus  is  from  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi): 

1.  Forls  -y-  2.  anna 

2.  consilium  -^   i.  doml. 

683.  Poetical  Peculiarities. — In  the  poets  we  find  many  varieties 
ol  arrangement  of  substantive  and  adjective,  designed  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  idea  or  to  color  the  verse.  These  occur  chiefly  in  the 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  also  in  other  meas- 
ures. Thus  the  substantive  and  adjective  are  put  either  at  the  end  of 
each  hemistich,  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  hemistich,  or  one  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Cerberus  et  nallQs  hodiO  petat  improbus  umbras  \  et  iaceat  tacitd  lapsa 
catena  sera,  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  11,  25.  Puniceo  st&bis  sfirSs  Svincta  cothumo, 
v.,  Ec,  7,  32.  M6  similem  vestrls  moribus  esse  putfisl  Prop.,  ii.  (in.) 
29  (27),  32. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLAUSES. 

684.  A  period  is  a  compound  sentence  with  one  or  more 
subordinate  clauses,  in  which  sentence  the  meaning  is  kept 
suspended  to  the  close. 

28 
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685.  Latin  periods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1.  Responsive  or  Apodotic,  in  which  a  Protasis  has  an 
Apodosis. 

2.  Intercalary  or  Enthetic,  in  which  the  various  items  are 
inserted  in  their  proper  place  between  Subject  and  Predicate. 

Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbO  gravi,  cum  aestil  febrlque  iactantur, 
si  aquam  gelidam  biberunt,  primo  relevari  videntur,  deinde  multS 
gravius  vehementiusque  afflictantur  :  sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  pQb- 
lica,  relevfitus  istius  poena,  vehementius,  reliquis  vivis,  ingravescet, 
C,  Cat,f  I.  13,  31  (Apodotic). 

Catuvolcus,  rex  dimidiae  partis  EburOnum,  qui  Qna  cum  An^biorige 
consilium  inierat,  aetate  iam  cOnfectus,  cum  labOrem  aut  belli  aut  f ugae 
ferre  n5n  posset,  omnibus  precibus  detestatus  Ambiorigem,  qui  eius 
consilii  auctor  fuisset,  taxo,  cuius  magna  in  Gallia  GermaniSque  cOpia 
est,  s5  exanimavit,  Caes.,  B.G,,  vi.  31,  5  (Enthetic). 

686.  NiiGELSBACH's  caref ul  study  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  simplest  period  is  composed  of  one  subordinate  (a) 
and  one  principal  {A)  clause  ;  the  principal  varieties  are  :  (1)  a  :  A, 
where  the  principal  clause  follows  the  subordinate  ;  (2)  A  (a)  A,  where 
the  subordinate  clause  is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause  ;  (3)  J.  |  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  precedes  the  subordinate  clause  ;  (4)  a  {A)  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  is  inserted  within  the  subordinate  clause. 
When  two  subordinate  clauses  (a,  5),  independent  of  each  other,  are 
used,  the  forms  are  :  {s)  a  :  A\h  ;  (6)  a  :  A  {b)a;  (7)  A  (a)  A  |  b;  (8) 
A  (a)  A  (b)  A  ;  (9)  a :  (b :  A).  If  the  dependent  clauses  are  of  different 
degree  (a,  a,  A)y  that  is,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  some  fifteen 
additional  forms  are  allowable. 

Some  examples  are  : 

a  (A)  a :  illQrum  vidfis  quam  niteat  OrfitiO,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  3,  5.  a :  {b :  A) : 
cUr  nSlint,  etiamsl  taceant,  satis  dlcant,  C,  Div,  in  Caec,  6,  21.  a:a  :A : 
quid agStur,  com aperuerS,  facile erit statuere,  C,  P?i.,  v.  2,  6.  a:A\a: 
illud  quid  sit,  scire  cupiQ,  quod  iacis  obscfLrS,  C,  Att.f  11.  7,  4.  a  \  a  (A)  a : 
nOs  uti  exspectSremus  s6,  rellquit  qui  rogSret,  Vabbo,  i^.i^.,  i.  2,  32. 
A  \  a(a)a  :  mandO  tibi  plSn6,  t5tum  ut  videSs  cGius  modi  sit,  C,  Att.y  i. 
12,2. 

687.  Periods  are  also  divided  into  Historical  and  Oratorical.  The 
former  are,  as  a  rule,  simple.  The  most  common  form  is  a  :  A,  i.e., 
where  a  subordinate  clause  is  followed  by  a  leading  clause  :  Id  ubi 
dixisset  hastam  in  hostium  finSs  6mitt6bat,  L.,  i.  42,  13.  Another  com- 
mon period,  developed  and  much  liked  by  Ltvy,  and  later  by  Tacitus, 

fras  a :a:Ay    consisting  of   (1)  a  participial   clause  ;   (2)  a   clause 
introduced  by  a  conjunction;  (3)  the  princii^aX  davji^.    Cf.Tkc.,  Ann., 
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n.  69, 8,  dotentni  ubi  .  .  .  aocepit  plebem  prOtorbat.  Historians, 
having  much  occasion  for  description,  are  also  prone  to  use  the 
descending  period,  i.e.,  the  form  in  which  the  principal  clause  precedes. 
So  especially  Nepos.  Livy  likes  also  to  use  two  independent  sub- 
ordinate clauses  asyndetically. 

The  Oratorical  periods  are  much  more  diverse  and  complicated, 
owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  eflPects  at  which  they  aim.  We  find, 
however,  the  ascending  structure,  where  the  emphasis  is  continually 
ascending  until  it  culminates  at  the  end,  more  common. 

See  an  excellent  example  in  C,  Imp.,  5,  11 : 

VOs  eum  regem  inultum  esse  patiemini  qui  legfitom  popnll  Tiningnl 
cOnsnlSrem  vinculIs  ac  verberibus  atque  omni  supplicio  EXCRUCIA- 
TUM  NECAVIT  ? 

FIGURES  OF  SYNTAX  AND   RHETORIC. 

688.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  integral  part  of  the 
thought,  such  as  the  substantive  of  the  adjective  (204,  n.  1), 
the  copula  of  the  predicate  (209),  the  verb  of  the  adverb. 

TJnde  domo?  V.,  A,,  viii.  114  (391,  r.  2). 

Remark. — When  the  ellipsis  is  indefinite,  do  not  attempt  to  supply 
it.  The  figure  is  still  raudi  abused  by  commentators  in  the  explana- 
tion of  grammatical  phenomena. 

689.  Brachylogy  (breviloquentia)  is  a  failure  to  repeat  an 
element  which  is  often  to  be  supplied  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form. 

Tarn fSUx 68808 quamfdrmOBisBima (=08)  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27(302). 

690.  Zeugma  or  Syllepsis  is  a  junction  of  two  words  under 
the  same  regimen,  or  with  the  same  modifier,  although  the 
common  factor  strictly  applies  but  to  one. 

Man^  Sc  suppliers  yOcte  ad  Tiberiam  tend6n8,  Tac,  Ann.,  11.  29,2; 
stretching  out  hands  and  (uttering)  suppliant  cries  to  Tiberius. 

691.  Aposiopesis  is  a  rhetorical  breaking  off  before  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  famous  Vergilian  QnOs 
ego 

692.  Pleonasm  is  the  use  of  superfluous  words. 

693.  Enallage  is  a  shift  from  one  form  to  another  :  vos  0 
Calliope  precor,  V.,  A,y  ix.  525. 
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Hypallage  is  an  interchange  in  the  relations  of  words: 
dare  classibus  austrds,  Y.,  A,,  iii.  61. 

694.  Oxymoron  is  the  use  of  words  apparently  contradic- 
tory of  each  other :  cum  tacent  clamant,  C,  Cat.,  i.  8,  21 
(682). 

695.  Synecdoche  is  the  use  of  the  part  for  the  whole,  or  the 
reverse  :  tectum  for  domum,  puppis  for  navis,  mucr6  for  gladius, 
etc. 

696.  Hyp6rbaton,  Trajection,  is  a  violent  displacement  of 
words.  Lydia  die  per  omnes  t©  decs  6r6,  H.,  0,,  i.  8, 1  (413, 
N.  2). 

697.  Anacoluthon,  or  want  of  sequence,  occurs  when  the 
scheme  of  a  sentence  is  changed  in  its  course. 

698.  Hendiadys  {iv  8ia  Svotv)  consists  in  giving  an  analysis 
instead  of  a  complex,  in  putting  two  substantives  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  instead  of  one  substantive  and 
an  adjective  or  attributive  genitive. 

Valgus  et  xnultittLdQ,  the  common  herd.  Via  et  ratio  (C,  Verr.,  i.  16, 
47),  scientific  msthod,    VI  et  armls,  by  force  of  arms. 

So  two  verbs  may  be  translated  by  an  adverb  and  a  verb  :  ftindl 
fogSrlque,  to  be  utterly  routed. 

699.  COnstructiO  Praegnans.  So-called  constructio  prae- 
gnans  is  nothing  but  an  extended  application  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Inner  Object  (Object  Effected).  The  result  is 
involved,  not  distinctly  stated. 

Exitium  inrltat,  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xiu.  i,  1 ;  he  provokes  destruction  (ad 
ezitium  inrltat). 

700.  Litotes,  or  Understatement,  is  the  use  of  an  expres- 
sion by  which  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  This  is 
especially  common  with  the  Negative. 

ITQn  indecOrS  pulvere  sordidi,  H.,  0.,  11.  i,  22  (449,  R.  2). 
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1.  The  Verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  (211). 

2.  The  Adjective  agrees  with  its  subject  in  gender,  number,  and  case 
(211). 

3.  The  common  Predicate  of  two  or  more  subjects  is  put  in  the 
Plural  (285) ;  when  the  genders  are  different,  it  takes  the  strongest 
gender  or  the  nearest  (286) ;  when  the  persons  are  different,  it  takes 
the  first  in  preference  to  the  second,  the  second  in  preference  to  the 
third  (287). 

4.  The  common  Attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives  agrees  with 
the  nearest,  rarely  with  the  most  important  (290). 

5.  The  Predicate  substantive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case  (211). 

6.  The  Appositive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case ;  if  possible,  also  in 
number  and  person  (321). 

7.  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and 
person  (614). 

8.  Disproportion  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  with  quam  prO, 
quam  ut,  quam  qui  (298). 

9.  In  comparing  two  qualities,  use  either  magis  quam  with  the  posi- 
tive, or  a  double  comparative  (299). 

10.  Superlatives  denoting  order  and  sequence  are  often  used  parti- 
tively  and  then  usually  precede  their  substantive  (291,  B.  2). 

11.  The  Genitive  forms  meX,  tnl,  suI,  nostrX,  vestrl,  are  used  mainly 
as  objective  genitives ;  nostrnm  and  yestmm  as  partitive  (304,  2). 

12.  The  Reflexive  is  used  regularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
grammatical  subject;  frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual 
subject  (309). 

13.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject,  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject;  hence,  in  Infinitive  clauses, 
or  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sentences  of  Design,  and  in  OratiO  Obliqua 
(521). 

14.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the  Possessive  or  Sub- 
jective Genitive  in  the  First  and  Second  Persons  (362,  364). 

15.  The  Appositive  to  a  possessive  pronoun  is  in  the  Genitive  (321, 
R.  2). 

16.  With  words  of  Inclination  and  Disinclination,  Knowledge  and 
Ignorance,  Order  and  Position,  Time  and  Season,  the  adjective  is  usu- 
ally employed  for  the  adverb  (325,  r.  6). 

17.  The  Indicative,  not  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  in  expressions  of 
Possibility,  Power,  Obligation,  and  Necessity  (254,  r.  i). 
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1 8.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive  (257) ;  the  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive (258). 

19.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  a  Wish  (260), 
an  Asseveration  (262),  a  Command  (263),  or  a  Concession  (264). 

20.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate,  the  Second 
to  contingent,  fulfilment  (268). 

21.  The  Negative  of  the  Imperative  is  regularly  nOlI  with  the  Infin- 
itive ;  sometimes  n6  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (270,  r.  2),  or  cav8 
with  the  Subjunctive  (271)  is  also  used. 

22.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject,  may  be  treated  as  a 
neuter  subject  (422),  object  (423),  or  predicate  (424). 

23.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of  Will,  Power, 
Duty,  Habit,  Inclination,  Resolve,  Continuance,  End,  etc.  (423). 

24.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of 
Will  and  Desire  (532). 

25.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of 
Emotion  (533). 

26.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  in  Exclamation  (534). 

27.  After  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Perceiving,  the 
Present  Infinitive  expresses  action  contemporary  with  that  of  the  gov- 
erning verb,  the  Perfect,  action  prior  to  it,  the  Future,  action  future  to 
it  (530). 

28.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  chiefiy 
after  substantives  and  adjectives  that  require  a  complement  (428). 

29.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  mainly  in 
post-classical  Latin  after  words  of  Fitness  and  Function  ;  also  after 
words  of  Capacity  and  Adaptation,  and  to  express  Design  (429). 

30.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  after  verbs 
of  Giving  and  Taking,  Sending  and  Leaving,  etc.,  to  indicate  Design 
(430). 

31.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  to  denote 
Means  and  Cause,  rarely  Manner  (431). 

32.  The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  chiefiy  after  verbs  of  Motion  to 
express  Design  (435). 

33.  The  Supine  in  -tl  is  used  chiefiy  with  adjectives  to  indicate 
Respect  (436). 

34.  The  Present  Participle  denotes  continuance,  the  Perfect,  comple- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  leading  verb  (282). 

3S'  The  Future  Participle  is  used  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin  to  express 
I>esig-n  (438,  n,). 
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36.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Represen- 
tation to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object  (536). 

37.  The  Perfect  Participle  passive  is  used  after  verbs  of  Causation 
and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  except  entire  fulfilment 
(537). 

38.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (203). 

39.  Verbs  of  Seeming,  Becoming,  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of  Mak- 
ing, Choosing,  Showing,  Thinking,  and  Calling,  take  two  Nomina- 
tives, one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  (206). 

40.  With  passive  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Per- 
ceiving, the  Accusative  subject  of  the  Infinitive  becomes  the  Nomina- 
tive subject  of  the  leading  verb  (528). 

41.  The  Appositional  Genitive  is  used  after  vOx,  nOmen,  verlram, 
res,  etc.  (361,  i). 

42.  The  Epexegetical  Genitive  (or  Genitive  of  Explanation)  is  used 
after  genus,  vitiam,  culpa,  etc.  (361,  2). 

43.  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  used  of  the  Third  Person  to  denote 
possession  (362). 

44.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  of  the  subject  of  the  action  indi- 
cated by  the  substantive  (363,  i) ;  the  Objective  Genitive  of  the  object 
of  that  action  (363,  2). 

45.  Essential  or  permanent  qualities  are  put  in  the  Genitive, 
always  with  an  adjective  (365) ;  external  and  transient  qualities  in  the 
Ablative,  always  with  an  adjective  (400).    See  No.  82. 

46.  The  Genitives  of  Quality  and  Possession  may  be  used  as  predi- 
cates (366). 

47.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  whole  to  which  a  part 

belongs  (367). 

48.  Adjectives  of  Fulness  and  Want,  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance, 
of  Desire  and  Disgust,  of  Participation  and  Power,  may  take  the  Gen- 
itive (374).  Also  some  present  participles  used  as  adjectives,  and  in 
later  Latin  some  verbals  in  -Sx  (375). 

49.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  Remembering,  and  Forgetting  take  usu- 
ally the  Genitive  (376) ;  but  sometimes  the  Accusative,  especially  of 
things  (376,  R.). 

50.  Impersonal  verbs  of  Emotion  take  the  Accusative  of  the  Person 
Who  Feels,  and  the  Genitive  of  the  Exciting  Cause  (371). 

51.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting, 
take  the  Genitive  of  the  Charge  (378). 

52.  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying  take  the  Genitive  of  the  General, 
the  Ablative  of  the  Particular  Value  (379,  404).     See  No.  87. 
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53.  Interest  and  Sefert  take  the  Genitive  of  the  Person,  rarely  of  the 
Thing  concerned  (381). 

54.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  (345). 

55.  Verbs  of  Advantage  and  Disadvantage,  Bidding  and  Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure  and  Displeasure,  Yielding  and  Resisting,  take  the 
Dative  (346). 

56.  Many  intransitive  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 
ob,  post,  prae,  sub,  and  Buner  may  take  a  Dative;  transitive  verbs  also 
an  Accusative  besides  (347).  See  No.  66. 

57.  Verbs  of  Giving  and  Putting  take  a  Dative  and  Accusative,  or 
an  Accusative  and  Ablative  (348). 

58.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  to  denote  possession  (349). 

59.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  Person  Interested  in  the  action  (350). 

60.  The  Ethical  Dative  is  used  of  the  personal  pronouns  only  (351). 

61.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  used  of  the  Person  to  whom  a  state- 
ment is  referred  (352). 

62.  The  Dative  of  Agent  is  used  with  the  Perfect  passive,  the 
Gerund,  and  the  Gerundive  (354). 

63.  The  Dative  may  denote  the  Object  For  Which  in  combination 
with  the  Person  To  Whom  (355). 

64.  Adjectives  of  Friendliness,  Fulness,  Likeness,  Nearness,  with 
their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  (359). 

65.  Active  transitive  verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  (330). 

66.  Many  intransitive  verbs,  mostly  those  of  Motion,  compounded 
with  ad,  ante,  ciroum,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praetor,  sub,  sabter,  super, 
and  trans,  take  the  Accusative ;  transitive  verbs  thus  compounded  may 
have  two  Accusatives  (331).  See  No.  56. 

67.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  an  Accusative  of  similar  form  or 
meaning  (333,  2). 

68.  The  Accusative  may  express  Extent  in  Degree,  Space,  or  Time 
(334-6). 

69.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the  Accusative  of 
Place  Whither;  so  also  domns  and  rtlfl  (337).   See  No.  74  and  92. 

70.  Verbs  meaning  to  Inquire,  Require,  Teach,  and  Conceal,  take 
two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  Person,  one  of  the  Thing  (339). 

71.  Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing,  and  Showing, 
take  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  Person  or  Thing  (340). 

72.  The  subject  of  the  Infinitive  is  regularly  in  the  Accusative  (420). 

73.  The  Accusative  may  be  used  in  Exclamations  (343). 

74.  Place  Where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  in  (385); 
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Place  Whence  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  ex,  d6,  or  ab  (390). 
Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  omit  the  prepositions  (386,  391). 
See  No.  69  and  92. 

75.  Attendance  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  cum  (392). 

76.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (393). 

77.  Origin  or  Descent  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  or  without 
ez  and  d6  (395). 

78.  Material  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  ez  (396). 

79.  The  Point  of  View  or  Respect  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (397). 

80.  Comparatives  without  quam  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (398). 

81.  Manner  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  regularly  with  an  adjective 
or  cnm  (399). 

82.  External  and  transient  qualities  are  denoted  by  the  Ablative, 
always  with  an  adjective  (400) ;  essential  and  permanent  qualities  by 
the  Genitive,  always  with  an  adjective  (365).     See  No.  45. 

83.  Cause,  Means,  and  Instrument,  are  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
(401,  408). 

84.  The  Agent  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  S  (ab)  (401). 

85.  The  Standard  of  Measurement  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (402). 

86.  Measure  of  Difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

87.  Definite  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (404);  General  Price  in  the 
Genitive  (379).     See  No.  52. 

88.  Verbs  of  Depriving  and  Filling,  of  Plenty  and  Want,  take  the 
Ablative  (405). 

89.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  opns  and  ttsus  (406). 

90.  Utor,  fruor,  fangor,  potior,  and  yescor  take  the  Ablative  (407). 

91.  The  Ablative,  combined  with  a  participle,  serves  to  modify  the 
verbal  predicate  of  a  sentence :  Ablative  Absolute  (409). 

92.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  of  the  First  and  Second 
Declensions  are  put  in  the  Locative  of  the  Place  Where  (411).  See 
No.  G9  and  74. 

93.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs  (439). 

94.  A  question  for  information  merely  is  introduced  by  -ne  (454). 

95.  A  question  that  expects  the  answer  yea  is  introduced  by  nOnne 

(455). 

96.  A  question  that  expects  the  answer  no  is  introduced  by  num 
(456). 

97.  The  Deliberative  Question  is  in  the  Subjunctive  (265). 

98.  The  Indirect  Question  is  in  the  Subjunctive  (467). 
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99.  Seqiience  of  Tenses,  Principal  tenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
Principal  tenses,  Historical  by  Historical  (509). 

100.  After  a  Future  or  Future  Perfect,  the  Future  relation  is 
expressed  by  the  Present,  the  Future  Perfect  by  the  Perfect  Subjunc- 
tive (514).  After  other  tenses  the  Future  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
Active  Periphrastic  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  (515). 

loi.  In  OratiO  Obliqua  all  subordinate  tenses  follow  the  general  law 
of  sequence  (516). 

102.  Quod,  the  fact  that^  in  tTiat,  is  used  with  the  Indicative  to 
introduce  explanatory  clauses  after  Verbs  of  Adding  and  Dropping, 
Doing  and  Happening,  and  demonstratives  (525). 

103.  Quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  quandS  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct 
Discourse,  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  to  express  Cause 
(540,  541). 

104.  Quod  is  used  after  verbs  of  Emotion  with  the  Indicative  in  Di- 
rect, the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  to  give  the  Ground  (542). 

105.  Final  Sentences  have  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
with  ut  or  n6  (545). 

106.  Complementary  Final  Clauses  are  used  after  verbs  of  Will  and 
Desire  (546). 

107.  Positive  verbs  of  Preventing,  Refusing,  Forbidding,  and  Be- 
waring, may  take  n6  with  the  Subjunctive  (548). 

108.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  may  take  quOminus  with 
the  Subjunctive  (549).     See  No.  112. 

109.  Verbs  of  Fear  are  followed  by  nS  or  ut  (n6  nOn)  and  all  tenses 
of  the  Subjunctive  (550). 

no.  Consecutive  Sentences  have  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  ut  nOn 
(552). 

111.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  n6,  or  ut 
nOu  (558). 

112.  Negatived  or  Questioned  verbs  of  Preventing,  Hindering,  e/c, 
of  Doubt  and  Uncertainty,  may  be  followed  by  the  Subjunctive  with 
quiu  (555).     See  No.  108. 

113.  A  Consecutive  Clause  with  ut  is  often  used  to  give  the  contents 
or  character  of  a  preceding  substantive,  adjective,  or  pronoun  (557). 

114.  Ut,  ut  primum,  cum,  cum  primum,  ubi,  ubi  primum,  simulac, 
simul  atque*,  and  postquam  take  the  Perfect  Indicative,  in  the  sense  of 
as  soon  as  ;  but  the  Imperfect  of  Overlapping  Action,  and  the  Pluper- 
fect when  a  definite  interval  is  given  (561,  562,  563). 

7/5.   When  two  actions  are  repeated  contemporaneously,  both  are 
put  in  the  Indicative  in  tenses  ot  coutinviance  (566). 
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116.  When  one  action  is  repeated  before  another,  the  antecedent 
action  is  put  in  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  or  Future  Perfect,  the  subse- 
quent in  the  Present,  Imperfect,  or  Future,  according  to  the  relation 
(567). 

117.  Duxii,  dOnec,  quoad,  quamditl,  so  long  as,  while,  take  the  Indica- 
tive of  all  tenses  (569). 

118.  Dum,  while,  while  yet,  takes  the  Present  Indicative  after  all 
tenses  (570). 

119.  Dum,  dOnec,  quoad,  untily  take  the  Present,  Historical  Present, 
Historical  Perfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  (571). 

120.  Dum,  dSnec,  quoad,  until,  take  the  Subjunctive  when  Suspense 
or  Design  is  involved  (573). 

121.  Dum,  mod6,  and  dummodS,  if  only,  provided  only,  take  the 
Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  Conditional  Wishes  (573). 

122.  Antequam  and  priusquam  take  the  Indicative  Present,  Perfect, 
and  Future  Perfect  when  the  limit  is  stated  as  a  fact;  the  Subjunctive 
when  the  action  is  expected,  contingent,  designed,  or  subordinate 

(574,  577). 

123.  Temporal  cum,  when,  is  used  with  all  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
to  designate  merely  temporal  relations  (580). 

124.  Historical  cum,  when,  is  used  with  the  Imperfect  and  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive  to  give  the  temporal  circumstances  under  which  an 
action  took  place  (585). 

125.  Causal  and  Concessive  cum,  when,  whereas,  although,  are  used 
with  all  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  (586,  587). 

126.  The  Logical  Condition  has  usually  some  form  of  the  Indica- 
tive in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis  (595). 

127.  The  Ideal  Condition  has  usually  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  less  often  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  in  both  clauses 

(596). 

128.  The  Unreal  Condition  has  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  oppo- 
sition to  present,  the  Pluperfect  of  opposition  to  past  fact  (597). 

129.  Ut  si,  Sc  si,  quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam,  tamquam  si,  yelut,  and 
velut  si,  introduce  a  comparison  in  the  Subjunctive.  The  texise  follows 
the  rule  of  sequence  (602). 

130.  Concessive  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  etsi,  etiamsl,  tametsi, 
with  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive  (604);  by  quamquam,  with  the 
Indicative  (605) ;  by  quamyls,  with  the  Subjunctive  (606), 

131.  Indefinite  and  generic  relatives  usually  have  the  Indicative 
(625) ;  so  explanatory  qui,  when  equivalent  to  quod  (686). 

132.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  B/el&\.\N^  CAjKvxsfe^  >i)MaJ^  ^sstxsi.  ^  ^^^ss5^ 
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of  the  utterance  of  another;  so  in  Oratio  Obliqua  and  Pinal  Clauses 
(638). 

133.  Relative  sentences  that  depend  on  Infinitives  or  Subjunctives, 
and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive 
by  Attraction  (639). 

134.  Relative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Design  when 
qui  =  ut  (final)  is  (630). 

135.  Relative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Tendency 
when  qui  =  ut  (consecutive)  is  ;  so  after  dlg^us,  indlgnus,  idOneus,  aptus, 
etc.;  after  an  indefinite  antecedent;  after  comparatives  with  quam(631). 

136.  Comparative  sentences  after  words  of  Likeness  and  Unlike- 
ness  may  be  introduced  by  atque  or  Sc  (643). 

137.  Comparative  sentences  after  comparatives  are  introduced  by 
qnaxn  (644). 

138.  In  Oratio  Obliqua,  Principal  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Infinitive, 
except  Interrogatives  and  Imperatives,  which  are  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
^ve  ;  Subordinate  clauses  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  (650,  651,  652). 


PROSODY. 


701.  Prosody  treats  of  Quantity  and  Versification. 

Remarks. — i.  Prosody  originally  meant  Accent.  Latin  Accent  is 
regulated  by  Quantity,  and  as  classical  Latin  versification  is  also  quan- 
titative, Prosody  is  loosely  used  of  both  quantity  and  versification. 

2.  In  the  earliest  Latin  the  Accent  was  not  regulated  by  Quantity, 
but  was  on  the  initial  syllable  (15,  n.).    This  often  resulted  in 

(a)  The  disappearance  of  the  vowel  (8, 2)  in  the  antepenult  or  pro-antepenult ;  this 
occurs  especially  in  Greek  words,  but  also  in  some  common  Latin  words  :  PoludeucfiS) 
PoldeucSs,  PolltlcSs,  Polltbc ;  balineion,  balineum,  balneiun,  bath ;  mSzuauB, 
greatest,  for  magisimos ;  optumns,  besty  for  opitumus,  etc. 

(6)  The  shortening  of  a  long  penult  (8).  This  was  still  going  on  in  the  time  of 
Plautus,  and  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  poets  :  andhora)  anchor,  from  ankfLra ;  bo 
pSierQ,  I  swear  falsely,  for  peritLrO ;  chorea,  dance,  from  choreia,  etc. 

(c)  The  weakening  (8)  of  the  antepenult,  sometimes  also  of  the  penult,  both  in  Greek 
words  and  Latin :  Massilia  from  Massalia ;  beni-  and  mail-  for  bene  and  male  in 
composition ;  -hibcO  for  habeO  in  composition ;  and  a  few  others,  as  -cIdO  for  caedO 
in  composition,  etc. 

QUANTITY. 

702.  Rule  I. — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  by  nature  when 
it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  :  6,  vae,  leges,  saevae. 

Remarks. — i.  (a)  A  vowel  before  -g^,-gn,  -nf,  -ns  is  long  by  nature; 
(b)  a  vowel  before  -nt,  -nd  is  short  by  nature. 

Exceptions  : 

(a)  EgnStius,  Theogxiis,  and  some  Qreek  words  in  -egma,  as  phlegma, 
phlegm;  butpSgma. 

(b)  CQntiO  (for  coventiO),  assembly ;  iSntSculTixn,  iSntfitiO,  breakfast ; 
ntlntiuB,  messenger;  qolntrui,  fifth;  and  Greek  substantives  in  -1l8,  -tlntis, 
-On,  -Ontis ;  CharOndSs,  EpamlnOndSs ;  also  ntlndinae  (noven-d-),  market 
day;  nOndum,  no/ ^6^ ;  ^rendS,  I  seize  ;  qulndecimj  fifteen  ;  yCndO, /se//; 
flndecim,  eleven;  yindfimia,  vintage, 

2.  Inchoative  verbs  have  vowel  before  -sc  long  by  nature  ;  dbo9, 1 
learn, 

3.  Noteworthy  are  the  following  :  qoSrtns,  fourth;  quinque, ^ve,  and 
its  derivatives  ;  vX§^tX,  twenty ;  mSUe)  tTiouso/ad,  ^\A\\>^  ^^^Tvs^i^x^^'^k. 
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4.  In  verbs  the  quantity  of  the  Present  Stem  is  generally  retained 
throughout  before  two  consonants  (except  -ns). 

Except  dloO,  1  my  ;  Supine,  dictum ;  dtlcO,  /  lead  ;  Supine,  dactum ; 
and  their  derivatives,  like  dictiO,  etc, 

5.  Noteworthy  are  the  following  ;  ago,  I  drive,  6gl,  Sctom ;  emo,  1 
buy,  Sml,  Smptoin ;  frangO,  /  break,  fr6gl,  frSctum ;  fungor,  /  perform, 
fBnctns ;  iubeO,  /  order,  iflBBl,  iflBsiim ;  inngS,  I  join,  itlnzl,  ianctum ;  lego, 
I  read,  legl,  iSctiim;  pangQ,  I  fix,  pfictum;  rego,  /  govern,  rfixl,  rfictum  ; 
sanciQ,  I  sanction,  sfinzl,  sSnctum,  sSncIttun ;  stmo,  I  pile  up,  strflxl, 
BtrfLctom ;  tangS,  I  touch,  tfictnm ;  tego,  I  cover,  t6xl,  tSotom ;  traho,  1 
draw,  trSzI,  trSctum ;  nngS,  I  anoint,  tLnxI,  fUictnm ;  yincQ,  /  conquer, 
vlcl,  victum ;  mmpO,  I  break,  rfLpI,  rnptnxn. 

6.  In  verbs,  a  vowel  resulting  from  syncope  is  long  before  bb,  Bt(131). 
Also,  perhaps,  I  before  8  and  t  in  syncopated  Pf .  forms  of  Ire  and  petere. 

Note.— On  the  method  of  distiiigaishing  long  vowels  on  InscriptionB,  see  12,  i,  n. 

703.  Rule  II  — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  by  position 
(12,  2)  when  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  con- 
sonants, or  a  double  consonant :  ars,  collom,  castra. 

Remarks. — i.  The  consonants  may  be  divided  between  two  words  : 
per  mare,  in  terriB ;  but  when  all  the  consonants  are  in  the  second  word, 
the  preceding  short  syllable  commonly  remains  sliort,  except  in  the 
Thesis  (729)  of  a  verse,  when  it  is  lengthened  :  praemi&  scrlbae. 

2.  Every  vowel  sound  followed  by  i  consonant  (j)  is  long  (except  in 
the  compounds  of  iugnnii  yok^.  This  is  due  sometimes  to  natural 
length  of  the  vowel,  sometimes  to  compensation  :  OSius  from  (Htvius, 
pelerO  for  peritrO ;  but  bfiaguB,  ttoo-horae. 

Note.— In  compounds  of  iaoerO)  to  throw,  the  i  ie  often  omitted,  and  the  preceding 
vowel  lengthened  by  compensation  ;  so  cQnicere ;  a  short  vowel  with  the  i  omitted  is 
not  found  until  Ovid^b  time. 

3.  Final  8,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  is  dropped  before  a  consonant 
in  the  older  poetry;  often  too  in  Lucretius  {Apocope). 

in  BonmlB  yidit  pria(B)  quamBam(=eam)  dlsoere coepit. — Enn.,  A.,  225. 

Note.— In  comic  poetry,  a  short  final  syllable  in  s  blends  with  eBt,  and  sometimes 
with  es :  opnst  (=  opnB  est) ;  simili's  (=  BimiliB  es). 

704.  Rule  III. — A  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute,  followed  by  1  or  r,  is  common  (13)  :  tenS-brae,  dark- 
ness.  In  early  Latin  it  is  regularly  short,  so,  too,  when  the 
mute  and  liquid  begin  a  word. 

Hemabes. — I.  The  syllable  must  end  in  a  short  vowel  :  nSyl-firagtiB, 
shipwrecking ;  meUl-flmu,  flomng  with  koney  ;  but  in  ab-nunpO  the  a 
position. 
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2.  In  Greek  words  m  and  n  are  included  under  this  rule  :  T(^-cm9iia| 
Cy-cnuB. 

Exception. — Derivative  substantives  in  Sbranii  ficmm,  Stmin  from 
verbs ;  as  flfibra,  blasts.    Zmar&gdoB,  Mart.,  v.  i  i,l,  cannot  be  paralleled. 

705.  Rule  IV. — Every  diphthong,  and  every  vowel  de- 
rived from  a  diphthong,  or  contracted  from  other  vowels,  is 
long  (14) :  mevQBf  crtcel ;  conckZdo,  I  shut  up  (from  claudO) ; 
inlquos,  unfair  (from  aequos) ;  cogd,  /  drive  together  (from 
coigo  =  con  4-  ago). 

Exception. — Prae  in  composition  is  shortened  before  a  vowel  until 
the  time  of  Statius  ;  pro^-^trui,  burnt  at  the  point  (V.,  A,,  vii.  524). 

706.  Rule  V. — One  simple  vowel  before  another  vowel- 
sound,  or  h,  makes  a  short  syllable  :  dSus,  God ;  p^er,  boy ; 
nihil,  nothing. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  S  in  the  old  Gen.  of  the  First  Declension  :  aorSL 

2.  S  in  -€I  of  the  Fifth  Declension,  when  a  vowel  precedes  :  diO,  but 
fldM  (63,  n.  i). 

3.  a  and  e  before  i  in  proper  names  in  -ins :  GSI,  Pompfil. 

4.  i  in  the  Gen.  form  -lus  (76,  r.  2).  Altei^us  is  often  shortened, 
perhaps  even  in  prose  :  fLnius,  fLllius,  nHUItui,  tStiuB,  are  found  in  poetry. 
In  alluB  the  i  is  never  shortened  (alius  for  aliius). 

5.  i  in  fI5  is  long,  except  before  er:  fl5,  but  fieret  and  fieri. 

6.  Sheu,  DiSna,  5h6,  dius  (=  dlvus). 

7.  Many  Greek  words  :  S6r,  MenelSns,  m^6um,  M6d6a. 

8.  In  early  Latin  many  words  retain  the  original  length  of  the 
vowel  :  Sis,  r6I;  all  forms  of  flO;  dW;  fU  and  its  forms  ;  pltlit,  Itlit, 
adnfil,  etc.  Most  of  the  shortened  forms  aJso  occur,  and  are  more 
common. 

Quantity  of  Final  Syllables. 

A.  POLYSYLLABLES. 

707.  Rule  VI. — In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final 
a,  e,  and  y  are  short ;  i,  0,  and  u  are  long, 

I.  a  is  short :  terr&,  earth  ;  d6n&,  gifts  ;  capit&,  heads. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Abl.  of  the  First  Declension  :  terrS. 

2.  Voc.  of  words  in  Ss  (Aenes),  and  Greek  Nom.  in  S  (£lectrS). 

3.  Impv.  ot  First  ConjugatioTi ;  wmik 


i 
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4.  Most  uninflected  words  :  trigintfi,  iOxtfi)  but  it&,  qnift,  6i&.  With 
pat&,  for  inatcmce,  compare  cavd  below. 

2.  e  is  short. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Abl.  of  the  Fifth  Declension  :  di6. 

2.  Impv.  of  Second  Conjugation  :  moii6  (but  see  Note). 

3.  Most  adverbs  of  Second  Declension  :  r6ctd;  but  bend,  maid,  Infemd 
(LucB.),  mfiznmd  (Plaut.),  probd  (Plaut.),  supemd  (Lucr.,  Uor.), 
temerd  (Plaut.,  Ter.). 

4.  Greek  words  in  6  (7) :  TempS,  mel6. 

5.  Que  is  thought  to  be  not  unfrequently  long  in  the  Thesis  of  early 
Saturnians  ;  so  in  the  hexameter  of  the  classical  period  if  a  second 
que  follows  in  the  Arsis. 

Note.— Observe  that  in  Plautus  and  Terence  any  dissyllabic  Iambic  impv.  may 
have  the  last  6  shortened ;  principally  cav8,  habS,  inbS,  manS,  monS,  mov^  tao^ 
tenS,  val8,  vidS.  See  716.  Later  poets  also  shorten  sometimes  when  the  penult  is 
long ;  salve  (Mart.). 

3.  y  is  always  short,  except  in  contracted  forms :  misj^ 
(Dative  misy  =  misyi). 

4.  i  is  long  :  domini,  viginti,  audi. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Greek  Dat.  bI:  TrOasL 

2.  Greek  Nom.,  as  sinSpI;  Voc.,  as  Pari;  Dat.  Sing,  (rarely),  as 
MlnOidl. 

3f  quasi,  nisi,  otti  (when  a  dissyllable). 

4.  i  is  common  in  mihl,  tibi,  sib!,  ibi,  ubi. 

Observe  the  compounds  :  ibidem,  iblque,  ubique,  ublnam,  ubivis,  ubl- 
ennque,  nOcabl,  utlnam,  utlque,  sicuti ;  (but  utl). 

5.  0  is  long :  bono,  tutd. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Common  in  hom8;  in  the  Augustan  times  in  leS  and  many  proper 
names  ;  as  SoIpi5 ;  in  the  post- Augustan  times  in  many  common  sub- 
stantives :  virgS.    N6md  is  found  first  in  Ovid,  mentid  in  Horace. 

2.  Frequently  short  in  Iambic  words  in  early  Latin,  especially  in 
verbs,  many  of  which  remained  common  in  the  Augustan  times,  as 
V0I8,  V6t8,  Boi8,  pet8,  put8,  etc;  so  less  often  nesciS,  dSsinS,  obseorO,  dIxerS, 
OderS.    From  Seneca  on,  the  Gerund  may  be  shortened  :  ainand8. 

3.  0  is  usually  short  in  modd,  dtd,  octd,  egd,  OicO,  Immo,  dud,  ambd 
(post-classic&Y);  and  in  many  other  words  in  later  poetry. 

'b  aJw&yB  long  :  comti,  ftticta,  oaftWi^ 
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708.  Rule  VII. — All  final  syllables  that  end  in  a  simple 
consonant  other  than  s  are  short. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  SllSc,  lien,  and  many  Greek  substantives. 

2.  The  adverbs  and  oblique  cases  of  ilUc,  illflc,  istlc,  istHc,  can 
hardly  be  considered  exceptions,  as  -o  is  for  -oe,  and  is  merely  enclitic. 

3.  Compounds  of  pSr :  dispSr,  impSr. 

4.  lit,  petilt,  and  their  compounds. 

5.  Final  -at,  -et,  -it,  were  originally  long,  and  as  such  often  occur 
in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally  before  a  pause  in  the  classical  poets. 

709.  Rule  VIII. — Of  final  syllables  in  s :  as,  es,  os,  are 
long ;  is,  us,  ys,  short. 

I.  as  is  long :  Aeneas,  servfts,  am&s. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Greek  substantives  in  is,  ftdis:  Arofts,  Arc&dis. 

2.  Greek  Ace.  PI.,  Third  Declension  :  h6r0&s,  Arcad&8. 

3.  an&s,  an&tis. 

2.  es  is  long  :  reges,  dies,  mones. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Nom.  and  Voc.  Sing.,  Third  Declension,  when  the  Gen.  has  dtis, 
Itis,  idis :  segds,  mllds,  obsds ;  but  abifis,  arifis,  parifis. 

2.  Compounds  of  6s,  be  (long  syllable  in  Plautus)  :  adfis,  potte. 

3.  penfis  (Preposition). 

4.  Greek  words  in  ds  (e^) :  Nom.  PI.,  as  A.road6s;  Voc.,  as  DSmos- 
thenfis ;  Neuter,  as  cacoethds. 

5.  Iambic  verbal  forms  in  Second  Person  Sing,  in  early  Latin. 

3.  OS  is  long :  deds,  nepOs. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  CompOs,  impte,  ezOs ;  and  as  the  Nom.  ending  in  the  Second  Declen- 
sion. 

2.  Greek  words  in  0b  (oQ  :  melOs. 

4.  is  is  short :  canis,  leg^ 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural :  terrlS,  bonis. 

2.  Ace.  PL  of  the  Third  Declension  :  omnIS  =  omnSs. 

3.  In  the  Nom.  of  sundry  Proper  Names,  increasing  long  in  the 
Genitive  :  Qnirls,  Qnirltis. 

4.  Second  Person  Sing.  Pr.  Indie,  active,  Fourth  Conj 
Bndia, 
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5.  In  the  verbal  forms  from  vb,  sis,  fb,  and  veils ;  nO-lfs,  mfi-lfB, 
ad-Bis,  cale-fls. 

6.  In  the  Second  Person  Sing.  Fut.  Pf.  Indie,  and  Pf.  Subjv.,  Ib 
is  common  :  vlderls. 

7.  FnlvIS,  ciniB,  sanguis,  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

5.  US  is  short :  .servtis,  currte 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Gen.  Sing.,  Nom.  and  Ace.  PL,  Fourth  Declension  :  enrrfls. 

2.  Nom.  Third  Declension,  when  the  Gen.  has  a  long  u :  virtus, 
virtfltis ;  inofls,  inctLdis ;  tellns,  tellflris. 

3.  In  Greek  words  with  fl  (ovs)  :  tripfls,  Sapphfls ;  but  Oedipfis  and 
polyptls. 

4.  Occasionally  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  of  the  Third  Declension,  the 
First  Person  PI.  active  of  verbs,  seem  to  be  long  in  early  Latin. 

6.  ys  is  short :  chlamy& 

B.    MONOSYLLABLES. 

710.  EuLE  IX. — All  monosyllables  that  end  in  a  vowel 
are  long :  a,  da,  me,  de,  hi,  si,  0,  dd,  ta. 

Except  the  enclitics  :  -quS,  -vS,  -nS,  -c6,  -tS,  -psfi,  pt6. 

711.  Rule  X. — Declined  or  conjugated  monosyllables 
that  end  in  a  consonant  follow  the  rules  given :  das^  flds, 
scis,  d&t,  fl6t.  Is,  Id,  quis,  his,  quis,  qnOa 

hie,  this  one,  is  often  shortened;  die  and  dflc  have  the  quantity  of 
their  verbs;  es,  be,  is  short  in  classical  Latin,  long  in  early  Latin. 

712.  Rule  XL — Monosyllabic  Nominatives  of  substan- 
tives and  adjectives  are  long  when  they  end  in  a  consonant, 
even  if  the  stem-syllable  be  short :  ds,  mOs,  ver,  851,  far,  plfis ; 
l&r  (ULris),  pes  (p^dis),  b5s  (bdvis),  par  (p&ris). 

Exceptions  : 

vir  and  lac,  os  (oasis),  mel; 

Also  cor,  vas  (vadis),  fel.    Also  qnot,  tot. 

713.  Rule  XII. — Monosyllabic  particles  that  end  in  a 
oonsonant  are  short :  &n,  els,  in,  ndc,  p^r,  tdr. 

r 

Excepting  6n  and  nSn  and  quln ; 
And  also  erSa  and  cllr  and  sin  \ 

he  Adverbs  in  c :  hic,  hfLo,  hfiO)  slo  \  ^\A  «a  ^%i\avF)aV 
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Quantity  of  Stem-Syllables. 

714.  EuLE  XIII. — The  quantity  of  stem-syllables,  when 
not  determined  by  the  general  rules,  is  fixed  by  the  usage  of 
the  poets  (long  or  short  by  authority). 

Remarks. — i.  The  changes  of  quantity  in  the  formation  of  tense- 
stems  have  been  set  forth  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  (153, 2). 

2.  The  occasional  differences  in  tlie  quantity  of  the  stem-syllables 
which  spring  from  the  same  radical  can  only  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  history  of  each  word,  and  cannot  be  given  here.  Some  ex- 
amples are  : 


p&cl80or, 

pSx,  pScis. 

sddeO, 

sddes. 

m&cer, 

mScerO. 

fides, 

fTdn  (feido). 

16go, 

lex,  legis. 

dux,  dficis^ 

dtlcO  (doncO). 

rfigo, 

rex,  regis. 

v6o5, 

vSx. 

tego, 

tegula. 

liioema. 

ItLoeG  (louoeO). 

Seer, 

ftoerbus. 

snspicor, 

susplde. 

m9l68, 

mdlestns. 

mOveO, 

mebilis  (=  movbilis). 

Quantity  in  Compounds. 

716.  EuLE  XIV. — Compounds  generally  keep  the  quan- 
tity of  their  constituent  parts:  (ced5)  ante-cedd,  de-cedd, 
prd-cedo ;  (caedd),  occidd ;  (c&dd),  occldd. 

Remarks. — i.  Of  the  inseparable  prefixes,  dl,  s6,  and  v6  are  long, 
rd  short :  dldfLcO,  sedfLcO,  veoors,  rddUcO ;  di,  in  disertns,  is  shortened  for 
dis,  and  in  dirimo,  dir  stands  for  dis. 

2.  N6  is  short,  except  in  nedom,  n6m5  (ne-hemS),  nCqnam,  nCqnlqnam, 
nequSqnam,  nCqnitia,  neve. 

3.  Be  comes  from  red,  which  in  the  forms  redd,  recc,  repp,  reU,  rett, 
occurs  principally  in  poetry  before  many  consonantal  verb  forms  ;  but 
this  doubling  varies  at  different  periods,  and  is  found  throughout 
only  in  reddO.  Be  by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  d  is  found, 
occasionally,  principally  in  Perfect  stems  and  in  dactylic  poetry, 
especially  in  reicere,  religiO  (also  relligie  and  religie),  rddflcG  (once  in 
Plaut.). 

4.  Pro  is  shortened  before  vowels,  and  in  many  words  before  con- 
sonants, especially  before  f :  prdavos,  prdhibeO,  prdinde,  prOfdgiO,  prdfd- 
gas,  prdfondos,  profiteer,  prOfSrI,  prOf&nus,  prOfidscor,  prOoeUa,  prOonl, 
prOnepOs.  The  older  language  shortens  less  frequently  than  the  later. 
In  Greek  words  pro  {TCfto)  is  generally  short :  prOpbeta ;  but  preiogns. 

5.  The  second  part  of  the  compound  is  sometimes  8hortfeiiA<l%^^Mr" 
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(from  itWJ),  oO^tns,  Sgnltna  (from  nStus).  Notice  the  quantity  in 
the  compounds  of  -dicns :  f&tidlciui,  v6ridicu8  (dlc9),  and  inniiba,  prOnliba 
(nllbO). 

6.  Mechanical  rules,  more  minute  than  those  given  above,  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they  are  all  open  to  so  many  exceptions  as 
to  be  of  little  practical  value.  A  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin  can- 
not be  acquired  except  by  constant  practice,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  teacher,  or  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  con- 
sequently of  Latin  versification. 

Peculiarities  of  Quantity  in  Early  Latin. 

716.  The  Iambic  (734)  Law.  Any  combination  of  short  and  long, 
having  an  accent  on  the  short,  or  immediately  preceding  or  following 
an  accented  syllable,  may  be  scanned  as  a  Pyrrhic.     This  applies  to 

(a)  Iambic  words,  especially  imperatives,  as  :  rogd,  vidd,  manS ; 

if)  Words  beginning  with  an  Iambus,  when  the  second  syllable  is 
long  by  position,  and  the  third  syllable  is  accented,  as  :  sendctfltem, 
volfintStis ; 

(c)  Two  monosyllables  closely  connected,  or  a  monosyllable  closely 
connected  with  a  following  long  initial  syllable,  as :  qnis  hie  est,  ut 
Oocfipl.    The  monosyllable  may  have  become  so  by  elision. 

{d)  Trochaic  words  following  a  short  accented  syllable,  as  :  quid  istno. 

(e)  Cretic  words,  but  more  often  in  anapaestic  measure,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  a  hemistiuh,  as  v6ner&nt. 

Notes.— 1.  Before  quidem  a  monosyllable  is  shortened ;  ttl  qoidexn. 

2.  A  combination  lilce  voltlptSs  mea  is  looked  upon  as  a  single  word. 

3.  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  shortening  :  in  polysyllabic  words,  when  the 
second  syllable  is  long  by  nature  and  the  third  syllable  accented  ;  in  trisyllables  which 
have  become  Iambic  by  elision ;  in  Cretics  at  Trochaic  and  Iambic  close ;  in  poly- 
syllables like  similluxnae. 

717.  Personal  pronouns  and  similar  words  of  common  occurrence 
forming  Trochees  (734)  may  shorten  the  initial  syllable  when  followed 
by  a  long  syllable  or  its  equivalent,  even  in  the  oblique  cases  :  Ille 
me,  dmnium  m6,  finde  tibf . 

Notes.— 1.  The  words  involved  are  ille,  illic,  iste,  istic,  ipse,  acquis,  omnis, 
nempe,  inde,  unde,  qnippe,  immo,  and  a  few  others  that  are  disputed,  such  as  some 
dissyllabic  imperatives  like  mitte,  redde,  and  monosyllables  followed  by  -que,  -ne, 
-ve,  and  the  like. 

2.  Nexupe,  inde,  uude,  qulppe,  ille,  iste,  may  perhaps  suffer  syncope  and  be 
scanned  as  monosyllables. 

3.  Nempe  never  forms  a  whole  foot.  Proin,  dein,  exin  are  used  only  before  con- 
sonants :  proinde  only  before  vowela ;  deinde  usually  before  vowels,  rarely  before 
consonants. 

4.  Trochees  also  come  under  the  operation  of  the  laniMc  Law  when  they  follow  a 
abort  accented  syllable. 
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718.  Poetry  often  preserves  the  older  forms  of  language, 
and  perpetuates  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  both  of  which 
are  too  frequently  set  down  to  poetic  license. 

719.  I.  Elision, — When  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel  and 
another  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  h,  the  first  vowel  is  elided. 
Elision  is  not  a  total  omission,  but  rather  a  hurried  half- 
pronunciation,  similar  to  grace  notes  in  music. 

_  a  e 

0  fSlIx  fln(a)  ant(e)  alifis  PriamSIa  virgO.— Yebg. 

2.  Ecthlipsis. — In  like  manner  m  final  (a  faint  nasal 
sound)  is  elided  with  its  short  vowel  before  a  vowel  or  h. 

u  u  e 

M9n8tr(uin),  horrend(Tim),  InfQrm(e)  ingGns  cnl  lOxnen  adempttmi. — Vero. 

Exception. — After  a  vowel  or  m  final,  the  word  est,  is,  drops  its  e 
and  joins  the  preceding  syllable  (Aphaeresis), 

SI  rixast  ubi  ttl  pulsSs  ego  vSpnld  tantum. — Juy. 
AetemSs  quoniam  poenSs  in  morte  timendimuit. — Lucb. 

720.  Hiatus, — Hiatus  is  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  in 
separate  syllables,  which  meeting  produces  an  almost  contin- 
uous opening  (yawning)  of  the  vocal  tube.  In  the  body  of 
a  word  this  hiatus,  or  yawning,  is  avoided  sometimes  by  con- 
traction, often  by  shortening  the  first  vowel  (13). 

Remarks. — i.  The  Hiatus  is  sometimes  allowed  :  a,  in  the  Thesis 
(729),  chiefly  when  the  first  vowel  is  long ;  6,  in  an  Arsis  (729),  or  resolved 
Thesis,  when  a  long  vowel  is  shortened  (Semi-hiatus) ;  c,  before  a  pause, 
chiefly  in  the  principal  Caesura  (750);  d,  in  early  Latin,  in  the  princi- 
pal Caesura,  before  a  change  of  speakers,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

(a)  Stant  et  ItLniperl  (h)  et  castaneae  (h)  hlrsfltae. — Vebo. 

(b)  CredimuB  1  an  qui  {7i)  amant  ipsX  sibi  somnia  fingunt  1 — Verg. 
(0)  PrSmissam  firipnl  generO.    (h)  Arma  impia  stUnpsI. — Yerg. 

((i)  A.  Abl.  B.  Quid  abeam  1  A.  St!abI(/0.  B.  Abeam  (^)  1  A.  Abt— 
Plaut. 

2.  Monosyllabic  interjections  are  not  elided. 

3.  On  the  elision  of  e  in  -ne  1  see  45G,  R.  2. 

721.  Diastole. — Many  final  syllables,  wliich  were  originally 
long,  are  restored  to  their  rights  by  the  weight  of  the  Thesis. 
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TTxOr,  hens  uxor,  qnamquam  tH  frSta's  mihl. — Plaut. 
DummodO  mOr&ta  r6ct6  veniat  dOtStast  satis. — Plaut. 
Ferrflpit  Acheronta  Hercolens  labor. — Hor. 
Sometimes,  however,  Diastole  arises  from  the  necessities  of  the 
verse  (as  in  proper  names),  or  is  owing  to  a  pause  (Punctuation). 
Nee  quSs  Prlamidfis  in  aquQsIs  vallibus  Idae. — Ov. 
Dfisine  plfbra  pner — et  quod  nunc  Instat  agSmns. — Yerq. 
Feetoribioi  inhiSns  splrantia  cOnsnlit  exta. — Verg. 

NoTB.— The  extent  to  which  diastole  is  allowable  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  especially 
in  early  Latin. 

On  qa6,  see  707,  2,  Ex.  6. 

722.  Systole. — Long  syllables  which  had  begun  to  shorten 
in  prose,  are  shortened  (Systole). 

Obstnpnl  stetmmtque  comae  vOz  fancibos  haeslt. — Verg. 
£  terrS  mSgn(nni)  altmns  spectSre  labOrem. — Lucr. 
Umos  ad  certam  fQrmani  prlmOrdia  rerom. — Lucr. 
KfQUns  addictos  ifLrSre  in  verba  magistrl. — Hor. 

Note.-— The  short  penult  of  the  Pf .  in  stetdnmt,  deddrunt,  was  probably  original 
(dbdbo  in  inscriptions).    See  131,  4,  d,  6  and  6. 

723.  Hardening. — The  vowels  i  and  u  assert  their  half- 
consonant  nature  (Hardening) :  ab^^td  (&bl6td)^  gent;&  (g6ntl&), 
tent;l&  (t6ntii&). 

FlfLv20rum  r6x  Eridanns  campOsque  per  omnfis. — Verg. 
Nam  quae  t6ntia  sunt  hlscendlst  nfUla  potestSs. — Lucr. 

724.  Dialysis, — The  consonants  i  and  v  assert  their  half- 
vowel  nature:  dissdlt^d  (dissolvO),  Oa^^  (Gains,  from  Gavius). 

Adulteretur  et  oolumba  mfluO. — Hor. 
Stamina  nOn  OllI  dissoluenda  de9. — Tib. 

726.  Syncope, — Short  vowels  are  dropped  between  con- 
sonants, as  often  in  prose :  calfacid  for  calefacio. 

TemplOrum  positor  templ5rum  sfincte  repostor. — Ov. 

Quiddam  mSgnum  addens  flnum  m6  surpite  (=  surripite)  mortl. — Hor. 

726.  Tmesis. — Compound  words  are  separated  into  their 
parts. 

Qu9  me  cunque  (=  quOcumque  m6)  rapit  tempestSs  deferor  hospes. — 
Hor. 

Note. — Tie  earlier  poets  carry  Tmesis  much  further,  in  unwise  emulation  of  the 
Greek.    Celebrated  in  :  Saz9  cere  commlnuiti  'bram..-^^n(ixis. 
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727.  Synizesis, — Vowels  are  connected  by  a  slur,  as  often 
in  the  living  language  :  deinde,  deinceps. 

Quid  faoiam  roger  anne  rogem  1  quid  dOnde  rogSb0 1 — Ov. 
So  even  when  h  intervenes,  as  dehinc : 

Enmm  ad  86  Zephymmque  vocat,  d^inc  t&lia  f&tur.— Verg. 

Remark. — SynizBsis  {settling  together)  is  also  called  Synaerfesis  {Jtak- 
ing  together),  as  opposed  to  Diaeresis  (5) ;  but  Synaeresis  properly 
means  contraction ,  as  in  cOgO  (for  coagO),  and  n6mS  (for  nehemS).  Syna- 
loepha  is  a  general  term  embracing  all  methods  of  avoiding  Hiatus. 

Note.— 1.  Synizesis  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  especially  in  pronominal  forms: 
ml  (milli),  xnCIUl,  and  its  forms,  dissyllabic  forms  like  eb,  €1UIL,  etc 

728.  Synapheia. — A  line  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  which  is 
elided  before  the  initial  vowel  of  a  following  line,  or  a  word 
is  divided  between  two  lines,  i.  e.,  the  two  lines  are  joined 
together. 

Sors  ezitfbra  et  nOs  in  aetem(aiii) 

Exilinni  imporitHra  combae. — Hor.,  0.,  ii.  3,  27. 
OallicTun  Bh6n(iim),  horribile  aeqnor,  tllti- 
mSsque  BritaxmOs. — Cat.,  ii.  ii. 
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729.  Rhythm, — Ehythm  means  harmonious  movement. 
In  language,  Ehythm  is  marked  by  the  stress  of  voice  (Ac- 
cent).  The  accented  part  is  called  the  Thesis  ;  *  the  unac- 
cented, the  Arsis.  The  Rhythmical  Accent  is  called  the 
Ictus  {blow,  beat). 

Remark. — Besides  the  dominant  Ictus,  there  is  a  subordinate  or 
secondary  Ictus,  just  as  there  is  a  dominant  and  a  secondary  Accent 
in  words. 

730.  Metre. — Rhythm,  when  represented  in  language,  is 
embodied  in  Metre  {Measure).  A  Metre  is  a  system  of  syl- 
lables standing  in  a  determined  order. 

*  Thesis  and  Arsis  are  Greek  terms,  meaning  the  putting  down  and  the  raising  of 
the  foot  in  marching.  The  Roman  Grammarians,  misunderstanding  the  Greek,  applied 
the  terms  to  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  voice,  and  thus  reversed  the  significations. 
Modem  scholars  up  to  recent  times  followed  the  Roman  habit,  but  at  present  the  teHi- 
dency  ib  to  use  the  terms  in  their  original  significatloii)  «a  «>\yys«. 
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781.  Unit  of  Measure. — The  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  short 
syllable,  {^),  and  is  called  Mora,  Tempus  {Time). 

The  value  in  music  is  j   =  J. 

The  long  (— )  is  the  double  of  the  short. 

The  value  in  music  is  J  =  i. 

Remark. — An  irrational  syllable  is  one  which  is  not  an  exact  mul- 
tiple of  the  standard  unit.  Feet  containing  such  quantities  are  called 
irrational. 

732.  Resolution  and  Contraction, — In  some  verses,  two 
short  syllables  may  be  used  instead  of  a  long  (Resolution), 
or  a  long  instead  of  two  short  (Contraction). 


Resolution  '^  ^  i  0     Contraction,  ^  ^^  F  • 


733.  Feet. — As  elements  of  musical  strains,  Metres  are 
called  Bars.     As  elements  of  verses,  they  are  called  Feet. 

As  musical  strains  are  composed  of  equal  bars,  so  verses 
are  composed  of  equal  feet,  marked  as  in  music,  thus  |  . 

Remark. — Theoretically,  the  number  of  metres  is  unrestricted  ; 
practically,  only  those  metres  are  important  that  serve  to  embody  the 
principal  rhythms. 

734.  Names  of  the  Feet. — The  feet  in  use  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Feet  of  Three  Times. 
Trochee,  —  kj 


\j  — 


Iambus, 

Tribrach,  \j\^\j 


Dactyl,  —  v^  v^ 

Anapaest,  \j  \^  — 

Spondee,  

FroceleuBmskticwif  v>  v^  w 


leg^t. 

J  / 

legunt. 

-rj 

Ug^td. 

/// 

rimes. 

leglmttB. 

J  n 

Idgdrent. 

/3J 

legi. 

J  J 

Totof^itox, 

nn 
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Cretic, 

First  FaeOn, 
Fourth  Fae(tai, 
Bacchlus, 
Antibaoohlns, 


Feet  of  Five  Times. 

I6g6rint. 


—  v^ 


—  ^  \J  \J 


w  v-»  w  — 


vy 


legdrltiB. 
legiminl. 
16g6bant. 
IfigistiB. 


I5nicu8  S  xn£i5re, ^  v^ 

ISnicus  a  xninQre, 
Choriambus, 
Ditrochee, 
Diiambus, 


Feet  of  Six  Times. 

oolle^bnttB. 


\j  \j  — 


—  \^  \j  — 


W  —  v-» 


\j  —  vy 


rdldgebant. 
oolligfirant. 
oollXgiintiir. 
Idg^fimlnL 


J  rj 

/3-rj 
fj  J 
J  J  / 

J  J3  J 

Remarks. — i.  Other  feet  are  put  down  in  Latin  Grammars,  but  they 
do  not  occur  in  Latin  verse,  if  in  any,  such  as  : 

Pyrrhic,  v^  ^         Ifigit. 

First  Epitrite,     v^ r6l6g6nmt. 

Second  Epitrite,  —  \j 61ig6baxit. 

Third  Epitrite, w  —  selSgdrint. 

Fourth  Epitrite, ^  ooliegistis. 

2.  For  Irrational  Feet  see  743  and  744. 

736.  Ascendiiig  and  Descending  Rhythms, — Rhythms  are 
divided  into  ascending  and  descending.  If  the  Thesis  fol- 
lows, the  Rhythm  is  called  ascending;  if  it  precedes,  de- 
scending. So  the  Trochee  has  a  descending,  the  Iambus  an 
ascending,  rhythm. 

736.  Names  of  Rhythms, — Rhythms  are  commonly  called 
after  their  principal  metrical  representative.  So  the  Trochaic 
Rhythm,  the  Anapaestic  Rhythm,  the  Iambic  Rhythm,  the 
Dactylic  Rhythm,  the  Ionic  Rhythm. 

737.  Classes  of  Rhythms, — lu  Latm,  t\v^  xovv^^Sa^  ^^^c^^ 


Antispast,        ^ \j  IdgSbSris. 

Bispondee,       B6ldg6nmt. 

Second  FaeOn,  kj  —  ^\j  IdgenUbttB. 
Third  FaeOn,  ^  v^  -  ^  iegit(Jt«. 
Molossns,         iSgenmt. 
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of  versification  is  subordinate,  and  the  principles  of  Greek 
rhythm  have  but  a  limited  application. 

The  Greek  classes  are  based  on  the  relation  of  Thesis  to«Arsis. 

1.  Equal  ClasSy  in  which  the  Thesis  is  equal  to  the  Arsis  {yevoi 
t6ov).    This  may  be  called  the  Dactylico- Anapaestic  class. 

II.  Unequal  Class,  in  which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis  {yevoi 
8nt\d6u)v).    This  may  be  called  the  Trochaico-Iambic  class. 

III.  Quinquepartite  or  Paeonian  Class  (Five-eighths  class),  of  which 
the  Cretic  and  Bacchlus  are  the  chief  representatives  {yevoi  n/tiioXtor)^ 

738.  Rhythmical  Series, — A  Rhythmical  Series  is  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  rhythmical  feet,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  number  of  feet  that  compose  it. 

Dipody         =    two  feet.  Pentapody    =    five  feet. 

Tripody        =    three  feet.  .  Hexapody    =    six  feet. 

Tetrapody    =    four  feet. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Dipody  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  (-meter)  in 
Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  verse.  In  these  rhythms  a  mono- 
meter  contains  two  feet,  a  dimeter  four,  a  trimeter  six,  a  tetrameter 
eight. 

2.  The  single  foot  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  (-meter)  in  Dactyl- 
ic verse.  Thus,  a  verse  of  one  Dactyl  is  called  a  Monometer  ;  of  two, 
a  Dimeter  ;  of  three,  a  Trimeter ;  of  four,  a  Tetrameter  ;  of  five,  a 
Pentameter  ;  of  six,  a  Hexameter. 

3.  There  are  limits  to  the  extension  of  series.  Four  feet  (in  Greek, 
five)  is  the  limit  of  the  Dactylic  and  Anapaestic,  six  of  the  Trochaic 
and  Iambic  series.    All  beyond  these  are  compounds. 

789»  The  Ana^rastic  Scheme. — Ancient  Metric  discussed  the  colon, 
whether  in  Ascending  or  Descending  Rhythm,  according  to  the  feet  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Most  modern  critics,  since  the  time  of  Bent- 
ley,  regard  the  first  Arsis  in  an  ascending  rhythm  as  taking  the  place 
of  an  upward  beat  in  music  (called  by  Hermann  Anacrusis  ;  i.  e., 
upward  stroke,  signal-beat),  whereby  all  rhythms  become  descending. 

In  this  way  the  Iambus  is  regarded  as  an  Anacrustic  Trochee,  the 
Anapaest  as  an  Anacrustic  Dactyl,  the  lonicus  a  minOre  as  an  Ana- 
crustic lOnicus  a  miiiore.     The  sign  of  the  Anacrusis  is  : 

740.  Equality  of  the  Feet, — Every  rhythmical  series  is 
composed  of  equal  parts.  To  restore  this  equality,  when  it 
i&  violated  by  language,  there  are  four  methods  : 

/.  Syllaha,  Anceps,  3.  Protraction. 

2»  Catalexis,  ^.  C.atxe^\.\QiVi» 
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741.  Syllaba  Anceps, — The  final  Byllable  of  an  indepen- 
dent series  or  verse  may  be  short  or  long  indifferently.  It 
may  be  short  when  the  metre  demands  a  long ;  long  when 
the  metre  demands  a  short.  Such  a  syllable  is  called  a  Syl- 
laba Anceps. 

742.  Catalexis  and  Pause. — A  complete  series  is  called 
Acatalectic  ;  an  incomplete  series  is  called  Catalectic.  A 
series  or  verse  is  said  to  be  Catalectic  in  syllaham,  in  dissyl- 
labum,  in  trisyllabum,  according  to  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  catalectic  foot. 

^  w  w  I  ^  v^  v^  I  ^     Trimeter  dactylicus  catcUecticua  in  ayllcibam. 
jLyj  Kj  I  ^v^v^  I  ^w     Trimeter  dactylicus  catalecticua  in  dissyllcbbwm. 

The  time  is  made  up  by  Pause. 

The  omission  of  one  mora  is  marked  a  ;  of  two """ 

743.  Protraction  and  Syncope. — Protraction  {rovrf)  con- 
sists in  drawing  out  a  long  syllable  beyond  its  normal  quan- 
tity. It  occurs  in  the  body  of  a  verse,  and  serves  to  make 
up  for  the  omission  of  one  or  more  Arses,  which  omission  is 
called  Syncop6. 

« —  =  3  =  J,  (triseme  long);  i_i  =  4  =  J  (tetraseme  long). 

744.  Correption, — Correption  is  the  shortening  of  a  sylla- 
ble to  suit  the  measure. 

1.  So  a  long  syllable  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  short,  and  is 
marked  >  ;  similarly,  two  short  syllables  often  seem  to  take  the  place 
of  one,  and  may  be  marked  v>^. 

2.  When  a  Dactyl  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  Trochee,  the  approx- 
imate value  is  often  1|  -i-  ^  +  1  =  3  =  J[3Q  ;  which  may  be  indicated 
by  -vv>  (cyclic  Dactyl). 

The  following  line  illustrates  all  the  points  mentioned : 

a  he  he  h  d  e 

NfLUam  I  VSre  sa- 1  crS  I  vlte  pri-  |  us  |  severis  |  arbo  |  -rem. — Hob. 

(a)  Irrational  trochee  (irrational  long).  (6)  Cyclic  dactyl,  {c)  Syncop6  and  Protrac- 
tion (triseme  long),    {d)  Syllaba  anceps.    («)  CatalSxia. 
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Remark. — Under  this  head,  notice  the  frequent  use  of  the  irrational 
long  in  Anacrusis. 

746.  Verse. — A  Simple  Ehythm  is  one  that  consists  of  a 
simple  series ;  a  Compound  Rhythm  is  one  that  consists  of 
two  or  more  series. 

A  Verse  is  a  simple  or  compound  rhythmical  series,  which 
forms  a  distinct  and  separate  unit.  The  end  of  a  verse  is 
marked 

1.  By  closing  with  a  full  word.  Two  verses  cannot  divide  a  word 
between  them,  except  very  rarely  by  Synapheia  (728). 

2.  By  the  Syllaha  Anceps,  which  can  stand  unconditionally. 

3.  By  the  Hiatus,  i.  e.,  the  verse  may  end  with  a  vowel,  though  the 
next  verse  begin  with  one.  Occasionally  such  verses  are  joined  by 
Synapheia  (V.,  A.y  i.  332-3, 448-9  ;  n.  745-6). 

746.  Methods  of  ComMning  Verses. — The  same  verse  may 
be  repeated  throughout  without  recurring  groups  (Stichic 
Composition)  ;  such  as  the  Septenarius  and  Octonarius,  the 
Trochaic  Septenarius,  the  Heroic  Hexameter,  the  Iambic 
Senarius  (Trimeter).  Or  the  same  verse  or  different  verses 
may  be  grouped  in  pairs  (distichs),  triplets  (tristichs),  fours 
(tetrastichs).  Beyond  these  simple  stanzas  Latin  versifica- 
tion seldom  ventured. 

Larger  groups  of  series  are  called  Systems. 
Larger  groups  of  verses  are  called  Strophes,  a  name  some- 
times attached  to  the  Horatian  stanzas. 

747.  Cantica  cmd  Dlverhia. — ^In  the  Drama  there  is  a  broad  divis- 
ion between  that  part  of  the  play  which  was  simply  spoken,  and  is 
called  Dlverbiumf  comprising  the  scenes  in  the  Iambic  Senarius,  and 
that  part  which  was  either  sung  or  recited  to  a  musical  accompani* 
ment  called  Gcmticwm.  The  Canticum  is  subdivided  into  :  (1)  Those 
scenes  which  were  merely  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute, 
and  were  written  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  Septenarii  and  Iambic  Octo- 
narii ;  and  (2)  those  parts  which  were  written  in  varying  measures 
(mutStls  modlB  cantica)  and  sung.  The  latter  division  is  also  called 
**  Cantica  in  the  narrow  sense,"  and  may  be  divided  into  monologues, 
dialogues,  etc.  The  greatest  variety  of  measures  is  found  in  the  mono- 
logues. 

748,    I7m07i  of  Language  wiih  RJiytKm. — When  embodied 
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in  language,  rhythm  has  to  deal  with  rhythmical  groups 
already  in  existence.  Every  full  word  is  a  rhythmical  group 
with  its  accent,  is  a  metrical  group  with  its  long  or  short 
syllables,  is  a  word-foot.  Ictus  sometimes  conflicts  with 
accent ;  the  unity  of  the  verse-foot  breaks  up  the  unity  of 
the  word-foot. 

749.  Conflict  of  Ictus  and  Accent. — In  ordinary  Latin 
verse,  at  least  according  to  modern  pronunciation,  the  Ictus 
overrides  the  Accent ;  this  conflict  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  avoided  in  the  second  half  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter, 
and  the  Ictus  made  to  coincide  with  the  Accent. 

Note. — The  extent  to  which  this  conflict  was  felt  by  the  Romans  themselves  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  dominant  accent  of  a  word  was  not 
so  sharp  as  in  modem  pronunciation,  and  consequently  the  conflict  would  not  be  serious. 

760.  Conflict  of  Word-foot  and  Verse-foot, — The  conflict 
of  word-foot  and  verse-foot  gives  rise  to  Caesura.  Caesura 
means  an  incision  produced  by  the  end  of  a  word  in  the 
middle  of  a  verse-foot,  and  is  marked  \, 

This  incision  serves  as  a  pause,  partly  to  rest  the  voice  for  a  more 
vigorous  effort,  partly  to  prevent  monotony  by  distributing  the  masses 
of  the  verse. 

Remarks. — i.  So  in  the  Heroic  Hexameter  the  great  Caesura  falls 
before  the  middle  of  the  verse,  to  give  the  voice  strength  for  the  first 
Arsis  of  the  second  half. 

Una  salflB   victis  f  ntUlam  spSrSre    salfltem. — Verg. 

It  does  not  occur  at  the  middle,  as  in  that  case  the  verse  would 
become  monotonous. 

2.  In  many  treatises  any  incision  in  a  verse  is  called  a  Caesura. 

761.   Varieties   of  Caesura.  —  Caesurae   have   different 
names  to  show  their  position  in  the  verse,  as  follows : 

Semiterndriaf  after  the  third  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  second  foot. 
Semiquinctria,  after  the  fifth  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  third  foot. 
Semiseptendriay  after  the  seventh  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  fourth  foot. 
Seminoven^ria,  after  the  ninth  half  foot,  i.e,,  in  the  fifth  foot. 

Remark. — These  Caesurae  are  frequently  called  after  their  Greek 
names^  thus ;  trihemimeral,  jjerif/iemimeral,  liept^emimwoX.,  tXt. 
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762.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Caesuras, — In  trisyllabic 
metres,  when  the  end  of  the  word  within  the  verse-foot  falls 
on  a  Thesis,  it  is  called  a  Masculine  Caesura ;  when  on  an 
Arsis,  a  Feminine  Caesura. 

a  6  c  d 

uxia  Ba  I  IfbB  f  vi  I  ctb  f  nlil  |  lam  f  8p6  |  rfire  f  sa  |  IfLtem. 

a,  6,  Cy  are  Masculine  Caesorae ;  d^  a  Feminine  Caesura. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot  in 
the  Hexameter,  called  the  Third  Trochee  (783,  r.  2). 

763.  Diaeresis. — When  verse-foot  and  word-foot  coincide. 
Diaeresis  arises,  marked  | 

Ite  domum  satnrae.  f  venit  I  Hespems  \  Ite  capellae. — Verg. 

Remarks. — i.  Diaeresis,  like  Caesura,  serves  to  distribute  the  masses 
of  the  verse  and  prevent  monotony.  What  is  Caesura  in  an  ascend- 
ing rhythm  becomes  Diaeresis  as  soon  as  the  rhythm  is  treated  ana- 
crustically. 

Sols  I  et  i  I  psa  f  BO  |  ma  vX  |  ribus  I  mit.    Iambic  Trimeter. 

Sa  :  IS  et  I  ipsa  |  SOma  |  vXri  |  bus  f  m  |  it.      Troch.  Trimeter  Catal., 

with  Anacrusis. 

2.  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  of  a  Hexameter  is  called 
Bucolic  Caesura,  and  has  a  special  effect  (783,  r.  3). 

764.  Recitation, — When  the  word-foot  runs  over  into  the 
next  verse-foot,  a  more  energetic  recitation  is  required,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sense,  and  hence  the  multiplication  of 
Caesurae  lends  vigor  to  the  verse. 

Remark. — The  ordinary  mode  of  scanning,  or  singing  out  the  ele- 
ments of  a  verse,  without  reference  to  signification,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  as, 

Unasa,  Insvic,  tisnul,  lamspe,  raresa,  lutem ! 

Numerus  Italicus, 

765.  The  oldest  remains  of  Italian  poetry  are  found  in  some  frag- 
ments of  ritualistic  and  sacred  songs,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  regard 
to  quantity.  No  definite  theory  can  be  formed  of  this  so-called  Numerus 
Italicua  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
series  of  four  Theses,  usually  united  in  pairs  or  triplets,  but  sometimes 
separate.    An  example  is  the  prayer  to  Mars,  from  Cato,  Agr,y  141. 

Man  pdter  t6  precor  |  qndesSqne  ttl  sifis  |  vdldns  propitiuB 
MDd  domi  \  familiaeque  nostraei  etc. 
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Saturnian  Verse. 

766.  The  Saturnian  verse  is  an  old  Italian  rhythm  which  occurs  in 
the  earlier  monuments  of  Latin  literature.  It  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  with  three  Theses  in  each  ;  but  the  exact  metrical  composition 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  the  remains  not  being  sufficient  to 
admit  of  any  dogmatism.     The  two  principal  theories  are  : 

1.  The  Qibantitative  Theory, — The  Saturnian  is  a  six-foot  verse  with 
Anacrusis,  and  a  Caesura  after  the  third  Arsis,  or  more  rarely  after 
the  third  Thesis. 

Dabunt  maliun  Metelll  |  Kaevi6  poitae. 
Com^^s  LfUsfnB  |  Sefpi6  BarbStus. 
Quoias  fll^rma  virtfLtAl  |  parisuma  fdit. 
EOrnm  sectam  sequontur  |  multl  mortSlfis. 

Notes. — 1.  The  Thesis  is  formed  by  a  long  or  two  shorts ;  the  Arsis  by  a  short,  a 
long,  or  two  shorts  (not  immediately  before  the  Caesura).  The  Arsis  may  be  wholly 
suppressed,  most  often  the  second  Arsis  of  the  second  hemistich.  Short  syllables  under 
the  Ictus  may  be  scanned  long.    Hiatus  occurs  everywhere,  but  usually  in  Caesura. 

2.  This  theory  is  held  by  many  scholars,  but  with  various  modifications.  Thus,  some 
do  not  accept  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllables,  others  w^ould  scan  by  protraction 
four  feet  in  each  half  verse,  etc. 

Dabunt  maldm  Metelll  I  NaeviO  po^tae,  etc. 

2.  The  Accentual  Theory, — The  Saturnian  verse  falls  into  two  halves, 
the  first  of  which  has  three  Theses,  the  second  usually  three,  sometimes 
two,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  Anacrusis  in  the  second  hemistich. 
Quantity  is  not  considered. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  |  Na6vi6  po^tae. 
Qutfius  fH^rma  virtdtei  |  parisuma  fdit. 

Notes. — 1.  Two  accented  syllables  are  regularly  divided  by  a  single  unaccented 
syllable,  except  that  between  the  second  and  third  there  are  always  two.  Hiatos 
allowed  only  at  Caesura. 

2.  A  modification  of  this  theory  would  scan 

Ddbunt  malum  Metelll  I  Kaevi6  poGtae. 

8.  "Very  recently  a  modification  of  the  Accentual  Theory  has  been  proposed,  which 
has  much  in  its  favor : 

(o)  The  accent  must  fall  on  the  beginning  of  each  line,  though  it  may  be  a  second- 
ary accent ;  the  first  hemistich  has  three,  the  second  has  but  two  Theses. 

(6)  The  first  hemistich  has  normally  seven  syllables,  the  second  six  ;  but  an  extra 
short  syllable  may  be  admitted  where  it  would  be  wholly  or  partially  suppressed  in 
current  pronunciation. 

((?)  After  tlie  first  two  feet  there  is  an  alternation  between  words  accented  on  the  first 
and  tliose  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

{(1)  A  final  short  vowel  is  elided,  otherwise  semi-hiatus  is  the  rule ;  but  thare  may  be 
full  Hiatus  at  the  Caesura. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  I  NaeviO  po^tae. 
Fr&ii(a)  incedit  Gereris  \  PTo%l{rgiUi»b'^W« 
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Iambic    Rhythms. 

767.  The  Iambic  Rhythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented 

By  the  Iambus  :  w  -^  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  wn!/w; 

By  the  Spondee  :  —  ^  ; 

By  the  Dactiyl  :  —^s^^  ; 

By  the  Anapaest :  ^  ^  ^;  and 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :  ww  vi/w. 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Dactyl,  Anapaest,  and  Proceleusmaticus 
are  all  irrational,  and  are  consequently  marked  on  the  schemes  thus : 
>  — ,  >  %->  v-» ,  v.A^  — ,  v>u»  \j  w  ;  see  744. 

768.  Iambic  Octondrius  (Tetrameter  Acatalectic), 

Ifl88(I)  adparSrI  prandium  I  amf- 

c(a)  exspectat  m^,  sciO,  Pl., 

Men.f  599.  >-cw  —  >^w^|  w^>— >^v^w- 

HIc  finis  est  iambe  salv6  f  vindi- 

oifl  doot6r  mall,  Sebvius.  >^v^  —  v^^w  —  >^  w— >^w  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme : 

>  :  .(»  I  ->  I  .(»  1  _>  I  .(»  I ->  I  .  .  I  -A 

Note. — ^This  verse  is  predominantly  a  comic  verse,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
Terence,  who  shows  five  hundred  lines,  while  Plautus  shows  but  three  hundred. 
The  substitutions  are  the  same  as  in  the  Senarius  (TGI,  n.  1).    There  are  two  varieties  : 

(a)  That  wliich  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves  by  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
foot.  In  this  case  the  fourth  foot  as  well  as  the  eighth  has  all  the  privileges  of  the  final 
foot  of  the  Senarius  (Hiatus,  Syllaba  Anoeps),  and  conforms  also  to  its  rules,  so  that  the 
line  is  practically  a  distich  of  two  Quatemarii ;  but  Hiatus  after  the  fourth  foot  is 
denied  for  Terence. 

ib)  That  which  is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  Osesura  after  the  fifth  Arsis. 
Here  the  rules  of  the  final  foot  apply  only  to  the  eighth,  and  the  fourth  may  be  a  Spon- 
dee. The  principle  which  governs  the  choice  of  words  after  the  s^miqulnHHa  in  the 
Senarius  applies  here  after  the  dividing  Osesura.  The  Hiatus  comes  under  the  general 
rules.  From  the  earliest  period  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  even  feet  pure.  This 
variety  is  preferred  by  Terence  to  the  former.    Examples  of  the  two  forms  are : 

0  TrMa,  0  patria,  G  Pergamum,  1  6  Friame,  periisti  senex,  Plaut. 
Is  porrO  m(6)  autem  verberftt  n  inonrsat  pfLgnls  oalcibus,  Plaut. 
FaoiKe)  oiim6s  qaom  valGmus  rOota  I  cOnsiUa  aegrOtIs  damns,  Teb. 

759.  Iambic  Septendrius  {Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

Semitte  pallium  mihl  |  meim  qnod 
involistlf  Cat.  \j  ^w  —  vj  j.vj— \vj  ^vj  —  w^  —  /\ 
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AnaerusHc  Scheme : 


NoTBB.— 1.  This  verse  is  confined  principally  to  1*lautus  and  Tebbncb  ;  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  Dimeter  +  Dimeter  Catalectic :  hence  regular  Diaeresis  after 
the  fourth  foot,  which  is  treated  as  a  final  foot.  The  same  rules,  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous word-feet  allowable,  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senarius  (761,  n.  6).  Substitu- 
tions are  allowable  In  every  foot  except  in  the  fourth,  when  followed  by  a  Dieeresis. 

With  Syllaba  Anceps : 

81  abdfbceris  oGlSbitllr  II  itidem  at  oGlSta  adhflc  est,  Pi^aut. 

With  Hiatus : 

Bed  si  tibi  vlgintl  minae  I  argenti  prOfenmtTir,  Plaut. 

2.  Exceptionally  in  Plautus,  more  often  in  Terbncb,  the  line  is  cut  by  Caesura  after 
the  fifth  Arsis.  In  this  case  the  fourth  foot  has  no  exceptional  laws  except  that  if  the 
seventh  foot  is  not  pure  the  fourth  should  be,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

760.  ^«  Iambic  Senarius  {a  Stichic  meoMire).  This  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  of  the  Greeks,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
is  a  line  of  six  separate  feet  and  not  of  three  dipodies.  In  the  early 
Latin  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  odd  and  even  feet,  such  as 
prevails  in  the  Greek  Trimeter,  but  the  same  substitutions  were  allow- 
able in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  This  distinction  is  regained  in  Horace 
and  Seneca,  who  follow  the  Greek  treatment  closely,  and  with  whom 
the  line  may  be  with  some  degree  of  justice  called  the  Iambic  Trimeter, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  felt  the  Iambic  Trimeter  as 
did  the  Greek.  In  both  Senarius  and  Trimeter  the  last  foot  is  always 
pure. 

761.  The  Early  Use  {Senarius). 

Any  substitution  is  allowed  in  any  foot  except  the  last. 

Qoamvls  8enii0n68f  possiint  longi 

tezier,  Pl.,  2Hn.,  797.  >^|>—   |   >^|>-.   \  ^  ^  \  yj.^ 

Qui  scire  poBsIs  f  ant  ingenium 

ni^cere,  Ter.,  And.,  53.  >  -c.  |  w  —   |   >  ^  I  >ww  |  >  ^  I  w  — 

8(1)  uzQris  f  propter  aiii6remf  nO- 

lit  ddcere,  Ter.,  And.,  155.     >  ^  \  >  —   |v>w^|>—  ]>^|w  — 
Bl  fortlinSbuntf  vostra  cOnsili(a). 

_lta  volO,  Pl.,  Trin.,  576.        >  ^  \  >  —   \  >  .£.  \  ^—  \  ^^v^w  |  w  — 
EI  r(el)  operam  dare  t9f  fderat  ali- 

quant(O)  aequius,  Pl.,  Trin.y 

119.  >  v!/w  I   >  v^v->  I   >  \if\j  I    www  I   >  ^    I    w  — 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Iambic  measure  two  shorts  at  the  end  of  a  polysyllabic  word 
cannot  stand  in  either  Thesis  or  Arsis  ;  hence  such  feet  as  genera,  mS  I  torfa,  would 
not  be  allowable.  But  a  Dactyl  is  sometimes  found  in  the  first  foot  (Ter.,  Eun.^  S48). 
The  two  shorts  of  a  Thesis  cannot  be  divided  between  two  words,  when  the  second  word 
is  a  polysyllable  with  the  accent  on  the  second  ByUabV^  \  \i<£Ql<;j&  ^ou^^X  voBSscKo^^a^ 
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faulty.  The  two  shorts  of  an  Arsi«  should  not  be  divided  between  two  words  if  the 
first  short  ends  a  word  ;  but  there  are  sundry  exceptions  ;  especially  the  case  where 
two  words  are  closely  connected,  as,  for  instance,  a  preposition  and  its  case  ;  propter 
amdrem. 

2.  The  most  frequent  Ccesura  is  the  ^miqvindria.  Next  comes  the  shniseptindriaj 
which  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  shnitemdria  or  by  Diaeresis  after  second  foot. 
Examples  above. 

3.  Elision  is  more  frequent  in  the  Iambic  Senarius  than  in  the  Dactylic  Hexameter, 
and  occurs  especially  before  the  first  and  fifth  Theses ;  also  not  unfrequently  in  the 
fourth  foot.  The  proportion  of  elision  varies  between  Terence  (four  elisions  in  every 
three  verses)  and  Horace  (one  in  five  stichic  verses,  and  one  in  seven  in  distichs). 

4.  Semi-hiatus  (730),  also  called  Graecdnicus  or  Llgitimua^  is  very  common  both  in 
Thesis  and  Arsis  ;  Hiatus  is  also  admitted  at  a  change  of  speaker  ;  whether  it  is  admis- 
sible before  proper  names,  foreign  words,  and  in  the  principal  Caesura,  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute. 

5.  If  the  line  is  divided  by  the  shniqulrUiria  Caesura,  and  the  fifth  foot  is  formed  by 
a  single  word,  the  second  half  of  the  third  foot,  together  with  the  fourth,  may  be  formed 
by  a  single  word  only  when  that  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon  ;  as,  f[lixL8  bonSn  fld6 
(Pl.,  Moftt.^  670).  Thus  dfipinxtl  verbis  probS  would  not  be  allowable  for  verbis 
dOpinxtl  probO  (Pl.,  Poen.^  1114). 

6.  To  close  the  line  with  two  Iambic  feet  was  not  allowable,  except  as  follows  :  (1) 
When  the  line  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables  or  more.  (2)  When  the  line  ends  with 
a  Cretic  word.  (3)  When  the  line  ends  with  an  Iambic  word  preceded  by  an  anapaest 
or  Fourth  Paeon.  (4)  When  a  change  of  person  precedes  the  sixth  foot  (5)  When 
elision  occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  foot.  ' 

762.  The  Later  Use  {Trimeter). 

Suis  et  ipsa  f  R6ma  vlribus  mit  w  .^.w—  |w^w—  |  kj  ^yj  — 
Heu  m^  per  urbem  f  nam  pudet 

tanti  mall  >    -^w—   |>^w—   |   >./.v./  — 

DOripere  Itoam  f  v6oibus  possim 

mels  >v^/ww  —   |>^v>'  —   I   >.z.w  — 

Inf£mis  Helenae  f  Castor  ofi^nsns 

vicem  >  -^v>'ww]>-c-w  —   |   >^w  — 

OptatqnietemfPelopisInfldi  pater  >  ^^  —  \  >  ^  ^  ^—  \  >.^w  — 
Alitibus  atque  f  canibus  homiol- 

d(am)  Hectorem  >v!/wv>'  —  |  wv^/wwo-v.^  I  >^w  — 

Yect^bor  h^erlsf  tunc  eg(o)  ini- 

mlcls  eques  >    j::.'^'^w|>^v>'wv>'|>^w  — 

Pavidnmque  lepor(em)  et  f  adve- 

nam  laque6  gruem,  Hor.  v.a^  ^v>'ww|v^^v^  —    |  ww  ^  w  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme  :  ^  i  —  ^'  \  —      \  —  ^  \  —      \  —  ^  \  —  /\ 

Notes.— 1.  The  Iambic  Trimeter,  when  kept  pure,  has  a  rapid  aggressive  movement. 

Hence,  it  is  thus  used  in  lampoons  and  invectives.    It  admits  the  Spondee  in  the  odd 

places  (first,  third,  fifth  foot);  the  Tribrach  in  any  but  the  last,  though  in  Horace  it  is 

excluded  from  the  fifth  foot ;  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  and  third.     The  Anapaest  is  rare. 

The  Proceleusm&ticuB  occurs  only  in  Seneca  and  Terentianus.    When  carefully 

bandied f  the  cloeing  part  of  the  verse  is  kept  light,  bo  aa  to  ^i«8feT\ei\Jafc  c:\i%xQ£.tiec.  The 
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fifth  foot  is  pore  in  Catullus,  but  is  almost  always  a  Spondee  in  Sbnbca  and 
Pbtronius. 

2.  Diaeresis  at  the  middle  of  the  verse  is  avoided.  Short  particles,  which  adhere 
closely  to  the  following  word,  do  not  constitute  exceptions. 

LabOrlOsa  neooohon  TJlixel,  Hob. 

Adulteretur  etcolumba  mlluO,  Hob. 

In  like  manner  explain— 

Befertque  tanta  grez^mlons  flbera,  Hob. 

3.  The  Caesura  is  usually  the  8(Smiqulndria,  but  the  s^isepdndria  is  found  also, 
but  either  with  the  shniqulndria  or  with  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 

4.  The  S^nHriua  pUnts^  composed  wholly  of  Iambi,  is  found  first  in  Catullus  (iv. 
and  XXIX.) ;  also  in  Hobacb  (Epod.j  xvi.),  Vebgil  (Cat.,  3,  4,  8),  and  the  PriSpia. 

5.  Of  course,  in  the  Anacrustic  Scheme,  the  Caesura  of  the  ordinary  scheme  becomes 

Le :  vis  ore  I  pante  H  lyxnpha  II  d68i  I  lit  pe  1  de. 

763.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic, 

Me£  renldet  in  domO  laciinar  w^w   —  w^w  —  «^^v^ 

BSg^toque  puerls  neo  satelles  Orel,  Hor.        >^www>  ^w  —  w-c^ 

Anacrustic  Scheme :    ^:^w|— >|^v^|— v^|i_:-|— /\    (with 
Syncope). 

Notes.— This  occurs  in  Hobace  ((?.,  i.  4;  11. 18).  No  resolutions  are  found  except  hi 
the  second  line  quoted,  where  puerls  may  be  dissyllabic  (27),  and  the  Spondee  alone  is 
used  for  the  Iambus,  mainly  in  the  third  foot.    The  Caesura  is  always  shniqulnSria. 

764.  Trimeter  lambicus  Claudus  (Ghdliambiis) ;  Scazon 
( =  Hohhler)  Hippdnactens. 

Miser  Catulle  d^inSs  ineptfre,  Cat.  %-»  ^kj  —  ^j-kj  —  ^^x.\j 

Folate  quondam  candidi  tibi  bOISb,  Cat,      >  .^w— >^v^  —  w.^^  — 
Bominisparantnrfsta;  serviuntv6bl8,MART.'^^^  -^  w  —  v^^w  —  v/^^  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme :     ^:^w|— '^|^v-»|— wl^^l^'^.   Tro- 

chaic  Trimeter  with  Anacrusis,  Syncope,  and  Protraction. 

Notes.- 1.  In  the  Choliambus  the  rhythm  is  reversed  at  the  close,  by  putting  a  Tro- 
chee or  Spondee  in  the  sixth  foot.  The  lighter  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  the  greater  the 
surprise.    It  is  intended  to  express  comic  anger,  resentment,  disappointment. 

2.  This  metre,  introduced  into  Rome  by  Mattius,  was  used  frequently  by  Catullus 
and  Martial.    Persius  also  has  it  in  his  Prologue. 

3.  The  Dactyl  is  occasional  in  the  first  and  third  feet,  the  Tribrach  occurs  very  rarely 
in  the  first,  more  often  in  the  third  and  fourth,  frequently  in  the  second.  The  Spondee 
is  found  in  the  first  and  third  f^t ;  the  Anapaest  only  in  the  first. 

4.  The  Caesura  is  usually  slmiqulndria,  sometimes  8lmt8ept6n/&ria,  which  is  regu 
larly  supported  by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 

765.  Iambic  Quaterndrius  (Dimeter), 
Inlbsit  aestadeins  wjiw  —  w^w  — 
Imbr^  nivfisque  comparat        >  -^  kj  —  kj  ^  ^^ 
Yid&re  properant^  domnm       v-/  ^  »^ww>^w  — 
Ast  ego  viciBsim  riserO,  Hor.   >  vi/vj  vj  —  >  j.  vj  — 


468  VEBSIFICATION. 

Ancbcrustic  Scheme : 

Note.— This  verse  is  constracted  according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Senar 
rios  and  Octonarius.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Tbr- 
encb),  Senarii  (Horace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic), 

Id  repperi  i(am)  exempliim        >^v^  —  >^—  or>  :  ^vy^>«-c —  a 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Clau- 
Bula  to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  {And.^  485  ;  Hec.^  731).    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Petronius. 

767.  The  Iambic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca- 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

Inope  amlEtor,  Trin,,  256.  Boiia(s)  sit  bonis,  B,,  660. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented. 

By  the  Trochee  :      ^  w  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  o  w  w  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  ^  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest  :  v!/  w  — ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :    ^  w  w . 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :   v!/  \j  \j\j. 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  and  Proceleusmaticus  are 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  — >,  v>'w>,-v.wor— v>\^, 
Kj\j  Kj^  ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octonarius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 
Scheme:    ^  >->  ^>_>  |  ^  >->  ^  > -> 

Paroe  iam  camoena  vStI  |  parce  iam  sacro  farOrl. — Servius. 

Bate  viamquSfdgerelioeat,  |  facite,  tOtaeplateaepateant,  Pl.,  AuL,  407. 

Note. — This  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.    It  is  properly  a  com- 

.  '  pound  of  tv^'o  Quatemarii.     Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  the 

''(^iceresis.    A  fourth  or  sixth  Thesis,  formed  by  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 

^ng  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabic  close.     The 

Xitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 

.  iO.   Trochaic  Septendrius  { Tetrameter  Catalectic). 
Scheme :    ^-^  —  ^  ^^  —^  ^^  —^  -«- vj  —  ^ 

v./       w       w       v^       V       V  K 


VERSIFICATION.  469 

Crib  amet  qui  ii{unqa(am)  amfivit  |  qiiiqa(e)  amfivit  eiri»  amet. — Pervig 
Ven. 

T6  m(6)  amOris  migi'  qa(aiii)  honOris  I  servftviBtl  gr&tiS. — Enmius. 
yitpiilfir(e)  ego  tl  vehementer  |  i^beG :  n6  me  territes. — Plaut. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  nsually  divided  by  a  Diaeresis  after  tl^  foarth  Arsis  into  two 
lialves,  with  tlie  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Dis^sis ;  this  is  often  sap- 
ported  by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  nnfreqaoitly  the  line  is  divided  by 
Csesora  after  the  foarth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Ancepe  or  have  Hiatas, 
though  not  in  Terence  ;  but  other  critics  refuse  to  admit  sach  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  sabstitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  thoagh  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occars  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  ehniqulnSria  Caesura  in  the  Senarius 
(761,  N.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unless  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarius 
(761,  N.  6) ;  in  r^ard  to  the  foarth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Octonarius  (769,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarias  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  th ;  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus, 

Htmc  Ceres,  cibi  ministra,  fdigibus  sufs 
p6rcet|  Vareo.  ^w  —  \j  ^  \j  ^- \^  ^  \j  —  \j  j:.  u.kj 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Satires  of  Varro,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quateriidrius  tvith  Anacrusis, 

SI  fribtiui  illSblttTir  orbis,  Hor.     w  :  ^  w  I \  ^^  \  —U 

Note.— This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  IIoracb. 

773.  Trochaic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Besplce  verO  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Fj),,  3.   -<yw  —  >  ^  w  —  a 
N6n  ebur  nequ(e)  anreum,  Hor.         .^w— w-^.^  —  A 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
ig  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure  ;  also  the  others  in  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic  {Ithyphallic). 

Qu(om)  ibxLS  est  ut  p^deat,  Plaut.,  ^^  —  >^kj\j 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  9,  Clausula,  usually  with 
Cretics.    SabsUtutions  were  allowable  in  every  foot. 


468  VEB8IFICATI0N. 


Anacrvstic  Scheme : 


Note.— This  verse  is  constnicted  according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Sena' 
rios  and  Octonarios.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Tbb- 
bncb),  Senarii  (Horace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Qdalectic). 

Id  repperi  i(am)  exempliim        >-c.w  —  >^—  or>  :  -^vy-t>i-e —  /\ 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Clan- 
Bula  to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  {And.^  485  ;  Hec.^  731).    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Petronius. 

767.  The  Iambic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca-- 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

Inope  amlEtor,  Trin,^  256.  Boiia(8)  sit  bonis,  B.,  660. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 

which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented. 

By  the  Trochee  :      ^  ^  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  o  w  vy  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :   ^  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest  :  ^  w  — ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :    ^  w  w . 

By  the  Proceleusraaticus  :   v^  v^  wv^ . 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  andProceleiismaticusare 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  — >,  v^w>,  -^^  or  —\j^y 
WW  V.W  ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octondriiis  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 
Scheme:    ^  >_>  ^  > ->  11  ^  >  _>  ^>-> 


wwww"      www 


Parce  iam  camoena  vStI  |  parce  iam  sacro  farOrl. — Servius. 

Bate  viam  quSfdgere  liceat,  |  facite,  tOtae  plateae  pateant,  Pl.  ,  AuL ,  407. 

Note.— Tliis  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.  It  is  properly  a  com- 
poandof  t>^'0  Quaternarii.  Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  tlie 
Diseresis.  A  fourtli  or  sixth  Tliesis,  formed  by  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 
ending  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabic  close.  The 
Substitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 

770.   Trochaic  Septendrius  { Tetrameter  Catalectic). 
Scheme:    ^  ^-^  ^  ^->  ^> ->  ^  w-  . 

\j       y^       y^       \j       \j       \i  t\ 


VERSIFICATION.  469 

Crib  amet  qui  iitmma(am)  amfivit  I  qiiiqa(e)  amfivit  eriM  amet. — Peryio 
Vbn. 

Tt  m(6)  amOris  magi'  qa(aiii)  honOris  I  servftviBtl  gr&tiS. — Ennius. 
yitpiilfir(e)  ego  tl  vehementer  |  i^beG :  n6  m6  territes. — Plaut. 

Notes. — ^1.  This  is  nsnally  divided  by  a  Diaeresis  after  tl^  foarth  Arsis  into  two 
lialves,  with  the  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Dis^sis ;  ttiis  is  often  sap- 
ported  by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  anfreqaaiUy  the  line  is  divided  by 
Csesura  after  the  foarth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Ancepe  or  have  Hiatas, 
though  not  in  Terbncs  ;  bat  other  crilics  refuse  to  admit  such  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  substitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  though  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occurs  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot. 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  ghniquirUlria  Caesura  in  the  Senarius 
(761,  N.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unless  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarius 
(761,  N.  6) ;  in  r^ard  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
OctonariuB  (769,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarias  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  th:)  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus. 

Hone  CerSB,  cibi  ministra,  friigibiui  safs 
porcet)  Varro.  -^  ^  —  w^w^w^w  —  kj  x.  u.\j 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Saiires  of  Varro,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quaterndrius  with  Anacrusis, 

SI  frtoiu  illSbl^tTir  orbis,  Hor.     w  :  -c  w  I I  ^  '-'  I  — "C? 

Note.— This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

773.  Trochaic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Bespice  vBrO  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Up.,  3.   -<^w  —  >  ^  w  —  a 
N611  ebur  iieqa(e)  anreum,  Hor.         ^w  —  w^w  —  A 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure ;  also  the  others  hi  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic  (Itht/phallic), 

Qu(om)  iistis  est  ut  pudeat,  Plaut,,  .^  w  —  >  v!/  w  w 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  a,  Clausula,  usually  witU 
Cretics.    Sabetita^ons  were  allowable  in  every  fool. 
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Anacrvstic  Scheme : 

>:_>|_>|_^|_A 

Note.— This  verse  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  wliich  govern  the  Senar 
rios  and  Octonarios.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Tbb- 
bncb),  Senarii  (Horace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Qftalectic). 

Id  repperi  i(am)  exdrnplum        >.^v^  —  >^—  or>  :  jt.Kj  u.  >i-e —  y\ 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Claa- 
sula  to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  i^And.^  485  ;  Hec.^  731).    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Petronius. 

767.  The  Iambic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca- 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

In6pe  amlEtor,  TWn.,  256.  Bona(s)  sit  bonis,  B.^  660. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 

which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented. 

By  the  Trochee  ;      ^  w  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  o  w  <^  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  -^  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest  :  ^  v/  — ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :    ^  w  w . 

By  the  Proceleusniaticus  :   v^  w  kj\^  , 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  and  Proceleiismaticusare 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  — >,  v^w>,-v.v^or— o^, 
\y\j  v>w  ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octdndrius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 
Scheme:    ^  >_>  ^>->  |  ^  >_>  ^  >_> 

Faroe  iam  camoena  vStI  ||  parce  iam  sacro  farOrl. — Servius. 

Bate  viamqaftfdgereliceat,  |  facite,  tOtaeplateaepateant,  Pl.,  Aul,,  407. 

Note.— This  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.  It  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  tv^'o  Quatemarii.  Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  the 
Diaeresis.  A  fourth  or  sixth  Thesis,  formed  by  tlie  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 
ending  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabic  close.  The 
Substitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 

770.  Trochaic  Septmdrius  {Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

Scheme :    ^'^  —  "^  j.^ --^  j-^  --^  j-^—  . 

\j     \j     ^     \j     \j     \i  t\ 


VBRSIFICATIOK.  469 

Crib  amet  qui  iitmLqa(am)  amfivit  |  qiiiqa(e)  amfivit  eiri»  amet. — Peryio 
Ven. 

T6  m(6)  amOris  m&gV  qa(aiii)  honOris  I  servftviBtl  gr&tiS. — Enmius. 
yitpiilfir(e)  ego  t6  vehementer  |  itibeG :  n6  m6  t^rites. — Plaut. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  nsually  divided  by  a  Diseresis  after  tj^  fourth  Arsis  into  two 
halves,  with  the  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Dis^sis ;  this  is  often  sap- 
ported  by  Dieeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  anfreqaoitly  the  line  is  divided  by 
Csesara  after  the  fourth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Anoepe  or  have  Hiatas, 
though  not  in  Tsbencb  ;  but  other  crilics  refuse  to  admit  such  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  substitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  though  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occurs  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot. 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  ^miqulnSria  Csesara  in  the  Senarias 
(761,  N.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unless  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarins 
(761,  N.  6) ;  in  r^ard  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Octonarius  (769,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarias  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  th ;  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus. 

Hibio  Cer68,  cibi  xninistra,  frfigibiui  sufs 
p6roet|  Varro.  ^w  —  w^w  —  v-/^w  —  \j  u.  ^\j 

Note. — This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Satires  of  Yabbo,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quaterndrius  tvith  Anacrusis, 

SI  fr&dtua  illftblttar  orbis,  Hor.     w  :  .^  w  I I  -^  ^  |  — U 

Note.— This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

773.  Trochaic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Besplce  vBrO  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Up.,  3.   <>^  —  >  ^  w  —  a 
N6n  ebur  nequ(e)  aureum,  Hor.         ^  k^  —  ^  ^^  —  ^ 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure  ;  also  the  others  in  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  The  Trochaic  Tripody  A  catalectic  {Ithyphallic). 
Qu(oiii)  ibxLs  est  ut  pudeat,  Plaut.,  .^  w  —  >  v^  w  w 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  a  Clai^sula,  usually  with 
Cretics.    Substitutious  were  allowable  in  every  fool. 
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Anacrustic  Sche/me : 

>:_>|_>|_^|_A 

NoTB.— ThiB  verse  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Sen»' 
rioB  and  Octonarins.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Senega,  and  is  nsoally 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Tbb- 
encb),  Senarii  (Horace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Id  repperi  i(am)  exempliim        >.^w  —  >^—  or>  :  -^w-^>i-c —  /\ 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Claa- 
sola  to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  {And.^  485  ;  Hec.^  731).    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Pbtronius. 

767.  The  Iambic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca- 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

Inope  amlEtor,  Trin,,  256.  Bona(8)  sit  bonis,  B.^  660. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 

which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented. 

By  the  Trochee  :      ^  w  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  : 

By  the  Spoodee  :  ^  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest  : 

By  the  Dactyl  : 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :   v^  v^  v^*^ . 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  and  Proceleusmaticus  are 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  — >,  v^v^>,^wor— o^, 
\j\j  v>w  ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octondrius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 
Scheme:    ^  >->  ^>->  |  ^  > ->  ^  > -> 

Puree  iam  camoena  vStI  |  parce  iam  sacro  farOrl. — Servius. 

BUte  viamqaSfdgerelioeat,  |  facite,  tOtaeplateaepateant,  Pl.,  AuL,  407. 

Note.— This  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.  It  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  tv^'o  Qaatemarii.  Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  the 
Diseresis.  A  fourth  or  sixth  Thesis,  formed  by  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 
ending  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabic  close.  The 
Substitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 

770.  Trochaic  Septenarius  { Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

Scheme:    ^^ -^  ^^ -^  ^^  -^  j.^-  . 

v./      w      w      u      v      V  K 


L.  

J-   \J   \J 
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Crib  amet  qui  iitunqa(am)  amfivit  |  qiiiqa(e)  amfivit  orlU  amet. — Peryio 
Vbn. 

T6  m(6)  amOris  m&gV  qa(aiii)  honOris  |  servftviBtl  gr&tiS. — Ennius. 
yitpiilfir(e)  ego  t6  vehementer  |  itibeG :  n6  m6  territSB. — Plaut. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  nsually  divided  by  a  Diaeresis  after  tj^  fourth  Arsis  into  two 
halves,  with  the  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Dis^sis ;  this  is  often  sap- 
ported  by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  nnfreqaenUy  the  line  is  divided  by 
Csesora  after  the  fourth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Ancepe  or  have  Hiatns, 
though  not  in  Tbbbncs  ;  but  other  critics  refuse  to  admit  such  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  substitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  though  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occurs  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot. 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  eimiqulniiria  Caesura  in  the  Senarius 
(761,  N.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unless  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarius 
(761,  N.  6) ;  in  regard  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Octonarius  (769,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarius  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  th ::  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus, 

Himo  Ceres,  cibi  ministra,  fHlgibiui  sufs 
p6rcet|  Varro.  -^w  —  >^-^\-»  —  v-/^w  —  \j  j.  ^\j 

Note. — This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Satires  of  Yabbo,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quaternarius  tvith  Anacrusis. 

SI  fr&atua  iUftbl^trir  orbis,  Hor.     w:^w  I ]  -^vy|— U 

Note.— This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

773.  Trochaic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Bespice  vfirO  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Ep.,  3.   -</w  —  >  ^  w  —  a 
N611  ebur  nequ(e)  anreum,  Hor.         -^.w  —  '^j^w  —  a 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure ;  also  the  others  in  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  Tlie  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic  {IthyphalKc). 

Qa(om)  ibxLs  est  ut  pudeat,  Plaut.,  ^\j  —  >^y^\j 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  9,  Clausula,  usually  with 
Cretics.    Substitutions  were  sdlowable  in  every  fool. 
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Anacrustic  Schem-e : 


>.->|->|-H-A 


\y  \J     '  KJ 


Note.— This  verse  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Sena* 
rios  and  Octonarios.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Tes- 
bncb),  Senarii  (Horace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Terndrius  {Dimetei-  Catalectic). 

Id  repperl  i(aiii)  exempliim        >.^v^  —  >^—  or>  :  -^w-^>i-e —  /\ 

Note. — This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Claa- 
sula  to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  {And.^  485  ;  HeCi  731).    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Petronius. 

767.  The  Iambic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca-- 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

In6pe  amlEtor,  TWn.,  256.  Bona(s)  sit  bonis,  B.,  660. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 

which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented. 

By  the  Trochee  ;      ^  w  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  o  w  <^  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :   ^  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest  :  v^  w  — ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :    -c  w  w . 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :   v!/  w  ww . 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  and  Proceleusmaticus  are 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  — >,  v^w>,-v.wor—  v>\^, 
Kj\j  Kj^  ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octd7idrius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 
Scheme:    ^  >->  ^  > ->  11  ^  > ->  ^  >  _> 

KJ  \J  \J  \J     ^^  \J  KJ  "^J  KJ 

Plirce  iam  camoena  vStI  |  parce  iam  sacro  farOrl. — Servius. 

Bdte  viamquftftigereliceat,  ||  facite,  tOtaeplateaepateant,  Pl.,  AuL,  407. 

Note. — This  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.  It  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  tv^'o  Quatemarii.  Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  the 
Diaeresis.  A  fourth  or  sixth  Thesis,  formed  by  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 
ending  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabicclose.  The 
Substitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 

770.  Trochaic  Septendrius  {Tetrameter  Catalectic)^ 
Scheme :    ^'^  —  -^  j.^  —     j-^  —^  j-^j—  . 

v./        W        U         U        V        VJ  f\ 
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Crib  amet  qni  ntuiiqa(am)  amfivit  I  qiiiqa(e)  amfivit  eriM  amet. — Pervig 
Ven. 

T6  111(6)  amOris  m&gV  qa(aiii)  honOris  |  servSviBtl  gr&tiS. — Enmius. 
yitpalSr(e)  ego  tl  vehementer  |  itibeO :  n6  m6  territfis. — Plaut. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  usually  divided  by  a  Diseresis  after  ti^  fourth  Arsis  into  two 
halves,  with  the  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Dis^sis ;  this  is  often  sap- 
ported  by  Diseresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  unfrequently  the  line  is  divided  by 
Csesura  after  the  fourth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Ancepe  or  have  Hiatns, 
though  not  in  Terence  ;  but  other  critics  refuse  to  admit  such  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  substitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  though  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occurs  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot. 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  8hniqulnSria  Caesura  in  the  Senarios 
(761,  N.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unless  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

3.  In  r^ard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarins 
(761,  N.  6) ;  in  r^ard  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Octonarius  (769,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarias  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  th ;  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus. 

Hibio  Ceres,  cibi  ministra,  fHlgibiui  sofs 
porcet,  Varro.  -^^  —  \j  j- \j  ^^  \j  ^  kj  —  kj  j.  j.\j 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Satires  of  Vabbo,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quaternarius  loith  Anacrusis, 

SI  frtouB  illftbl^tTir  orbis,  Hor.     i£  *  -^  ^  I I  -^  ^  I  — ^ 

Note.— This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

773.  Trochaic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic), 

Besplce  vBrO  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Up.,  3.   -</^  —  >  .z.  w  —  a 
N611  ebur  iiequ(e)  anreuni,  Hor.         ^w  —  ^-^w  —  a 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure ;  also  the  others  in  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic  {Ithyphallic). 

Qa(oiii)  ibxLS  est  ut  pudeat,  Plaut.,  ^  w  —  >  v!/  w  v>» 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  a  Claqsula,  usually  witU 
Cretics.    Substitations  were  allowable  in  every  foot* 
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776.  TrocJiaic  Tripody  CataUctic. 
fihen,  qQ(uii}  ego  nulti  |  perdidl  modii, 

pL.,i%.,35g.  i>«; 

NOTK.— This  \a  fomid  occaBloDallf  In  early  LatlD  ;  otniall; 

as  s  ClauBulB.    Wben  tbe  Oial  word  ie  a  CreUc  Ibe  Uue  ma j  « 

776.  Trochaic  Dipody  (Manometer). 
Mfmii  inepta'i,  Pl.,  Rud.,  68i.  •i  ^  v^  ^ -^ 
Note.— This  1b  (ound  occaslousUr  »s  a  Claueula  with  Cret. 

Anapaestic  Rhythms. 

777.  The  Anapaestic  Rhythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 

which  t)ie  I'liesis  iu  to  the  Arsis  au  2  to  3.    It  is  represented. 
By  the  Anapaest :  ^  ■j  ^i 
By  the  Spondee  ;  —  i. ; 
By  the  Dactyl;  —  4^; 
By  the  Pnxieleusmaticus  :  ^^-iz-^. 

Notes. —1.  The  Anaiisc^tlc  meaeure  la  notDOCOinmon  Id  theCantica.  of  Pladtus; 
bnt  it  la  the  metre  moat  aubJL-ct  lo  license  of  all  the  early  metres.    Notice  aapedally  the 

■to1£.  and  less  nttcii  at  Syncope,  elc, 

2.  Strict  Anapaestic  lioea  alter  tiie  model  ot  the  Oreck  arc  touad  only  in  Vibbo, 
fiEHECA,  and  later  authorB. 

778.  Anapaestic  Octoiiarius (Tetrameter Acatalcctic),  eioA 
Anapaentic  Septeiiarins  {Tetrameter  Calnlech'r). 

HMtibSa  vintta,   olvTbns   salvia  1  rfl  pli-    —  v!.  u i , 

dd£,  ptdbU  perfectla,  F':r 
Beptfimftt  eia(a)  aedla  S  porta  |  ||  n 

[11(e)  habitat  lEnO  quoiiOBait,  I'a. 
Ait  niam.  miaerain,  cruciSr(l)   et  L 

mftntem  1(6)  adfllDtSre,  I'l. 
Erit  et  tib(i)  ezoptit(im)  obtiii§| 

ii(imi)  hab(e)  iuimum  oi  forml 

M-O.,  101 1. 

Notes,— 1.  Ttese  have  i 
llae  Into  Quatemaril.  Befi 
Byllaba  Anccpe)  are  occaslonnlly  Foni 

a.  Id  the  Septenarlus  thi*  srvt^u  ' 
eighth  iu  the  Octonarlua  tg  uvoidt 

779.  Anapaestic  Tri, 
p^npjoi5  wi>><it  TojAm  vQa 

Pl.,  Cure,  155. 

Sots.— This  veree  la  ■ 
jgfaC  le  th»  Septeiiarluj), 
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780.  Anapaestic  Qualerndrius  {Dimeter  AcatalecHc). 

Tenient  uuiIb  |  UMrfilk  tSrli  u  u  ^    _   _  _  ^^ 

QnibuB  Ooeanni  |  Tinetia  Tenim  •j  -j  j.  \j  <j~  —  oiy 

lAzet  et  IngBnB  |  p«t«&t  teUHi  —  *^^ ■j^j  ^ 

Teth^ne  novo*  I  det%ftt  orbii  -    ^  ^^ j.^ 

Fee  tit  terrl*  [  Utfnw  TlitiU,— Sen.  Teao,    —    j. ■s^ 

NoTB.— This  veise  UYOids  resalutlan  ol  the  tooitb  ThcBia:  SflUba  Adc^»  uid 

781.  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Calalectic  (Paroemiac). 
Volnoer  pede  «arp«n  p61aliBr  <j  •j  ^^  <j  —  ^  ^  j.\j 

Vtttaa  memoTtn  magfi  qvun  —  ^-j  'j  —  ^\j  ^\j 

FdiiDt^  UndCre  dMAdt. — Auaov.  —   -^   —   — uu.c\^ 

Notes,— 1.  Thb  vene  is  not  common  except  aa  Uw  cLo«e  of  a  sjalem  ot  Anapwsttc 
^catalectic  Dimeters.    It  alLons  la  early  Latin  reaolutlon  or  the  thlld  TbeslB. 

2.  Latin  Anapaeata,  as  loood  In  later  wrllere.  are  mere  metiical  imitations  ot  tba 
Jrecli  Anapaeeta,  and  do  not  coneepond  to  their  original  in  conlenla.  The  Qraek 
\napaeat  waa  an  anacmatlc  dactylic  meaaurfl  or  march  [In  i  time),  Hence  the  use  of 
M  bring  oat  the  four  bara. 


Dimeter  Acatfllcctlc  :  AaacTTtrtic  3e/tenu. 

Quibiu  Ocwuma  vlnealft  rtnun 

Tlie  Armsot  ilielnol  r«t  areauppliiid  by  th< 

782.   Anapaegtiv  Dipodij  {Manometer  Acatalectic). 
Omne  parfituiuEt,  Pl.,  Men.,  365  ~^.j  —  _i_ 

I  rcFHi  ib  found  in  annpHatlc  ayalnDB  between  AnapaeMlc  Dim 


Dactylic  Rhythms. 

stjlic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  ii 
eq11.1l  to  the  Arsis  (3  =  2). 
llini  iH  represented  by  the  Dactyl :  -^  ^  >-' 


Bej-.aineteT. — The  Heroic  Hexameter  is  com- 

[ptHJios  the  eecondof  which  ends  in  a  Spondee. 

■\  lor  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  teet;  in 

I  tipcial  effect  is  to  be  pnxluced.    Such 

iridtiic.     The  longest  Hexameter  ciititAiiis  five 

dee  (or  Trochee) — In  all,  seventeen  syllables;  the 

pondees  and  one  Dactyl— in  e.11,  \.\i\i!»feii  «t**' 
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bles.  This  variety  in  the  length  of  the  verse,  combined  with  the  great 
number  of  caBSural  pauses,  gives  the  Hexameter  peculiar  advantages 
for  continuous  composition. 


Scheme :   —y^yj\ 


^   \J   K^ 


I 


JL    Ky   \J 


■^ww 


(-) 

j     ^  \J  \J     I     X.  — 


1.  Ut  fagiant  aqoilfis  t  tixnidissima  II  tnrba  colnmbae.  Ov. 

2.  At  tuba  terribill  t  Bonittl  t  procnl  II  aere  canOrO.  Vebo. 

3.  Quadrupedante  putrem  t  Bonittl  I  quatit  II  angala  campnm. 

Verg. 

4.  Cum  medio  celerSs  t  revolant  I  ezaequore  mergl.  Vbbg. 

5.  VSstius  InsurgGnB  t  decimae  I  niit  II  impetus  undae.  Ov. 

6.  Et  reboat  rauonm  t  regiO  t  cita  B  barbara  I  bombiim.  Lucb. 

7.  Mtlta  mettl  terram  t  genibns  t  BTunmiflsa  petGbat.  Lucr. 

8.  Inter  ounotantSs  t  oecidit  t  moribunda  mhiiBtrOs.  VEBe. 

9.  N6  turbSta  volent  t  rapidls  t  Ifldibria  ventls.  Vebg. 

10.  VersaquCe)  in  obnIxOB  t  urgentor  B  cornna  vSstO.  Vbbg. 

11.  Fr9c6sBit  longS  t  flammantia  II  moenia  mundl.  Lucr. 

12.  Portam  vl  mnltS  t  conversS  II  cardine  torquet.  Vero. 

13.  T6ct(nm)  aoguBtdim)  ingfins  t  centum  Bubllme  colanmlB. 

Verg. 

14.  OIU respondit t SezAlbfil LongSI.  Enmius. 

15.  Ant  16y6b  ocreSB  t  lentO  t  dtLcnnt  argentO.  Verg. 

16.  Sunt apud InfernOe t totmUia fOrmOsSmm.  Prop. 

17.  Aeriaeque Alpfis t etntlbifer II  AppennlnuB.  Ov. 

18.  PrQcubuit  viridi- 1  qii(e)  injitore  II  cOnBpicitnr— sfLi.  Verg. 

19.  Partariunt  montSs  t  nS8c6tar  II  rldicnlaB— mfLi.  Hor. 

10  +6  =  16  8 

20.  NS8cere,praeqiiediemtvem6nBage)llL11oifer)almimi.  Vbbg, 

21.  Inslgnem  pietSte  t  yirum  t  tot  adire  labSrSs.  Verg. 

22.  Et  nigrae  violae  t  sunt  II  et  vaccinia  I  nigra.  Verg. 

23.  Sparsis  II  liastis  II  longis  II  campuB  D  Bplendet  et  horret.  En. 
84.  QuamvlB  sint  Bub  aquS  sub  aquS  maledlcere  tentant.  Ov. 

25.  M6  m(6)  adsum  qni  f6c(I)  in  m6  convertite  fermm.  Verg. 

26.  DiscisaQs  nfidQs  laniSbant  dentibuB  artHs.  Verg. 


'  Five  Dactyls. 


Four  Dactyls. 

Three  Dactyls. 

j-  Two  Dactyls. 

One  Dactyl. 
}- No  Dactyl. 


Spondaic 
Verses. 

)  Monosyllabic 
'       ending. 

\  Semiqnin.  and 
)      Bacolic. 

Third  Trochee 

and 

Semisept. 

}- Split  in  half. 

\  Shivered. 

}-  a  -  sound. 

\  c  -  sound. 

}-s  -  sound. 


Notes.— 1.  The  two  reigning  ictuses  are  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  pauses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  special  prominence  to  them— the  first  by  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  verse,  the  fourth  by  pauses  within  the  verse,  both  before  and  after  the  Thesis. 

2.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  slmiqulndria  or  penthemimeral,  i. «.,  after  the  Thesis 
of  the  third  foot,  or  Masculine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot ;  the  next  is  the  sSmiseplindria 
or  heptJi^mimeraly  after  the  Thesis  of  the  fourth  foot ;  but  usually  supplemented  by  the 
shnitemaria  in  the  Thesis  of  the  second  or  by  one  after  the  second  Trochee ;  then 
the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot,  the  so-called  Third  Trochee^  which  is  less  used 
among  the  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks.  As  Latin  poetry  is  largely  rhetorical, 
ami  the  Caeeara  is  of  more  importance  for  recitation  than  for  singing,  the  Roman  poets 
are  very  exact  in  the  obBervance  of  these  pauses. 
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In  verses  with  several  CsesursB,  the  shnisepdrUtria  outranks  fhe  ^miqtdndria,  if  it 
precedes  a  period,  and  the  latter  does  not,  or  if  it  is  perfect  and  the  latter  is  imperfect 
(i.«.,  formed  by  tmesis  or  by  elision) ;  it  also  as  a  mascnline  Csesura  oatranks  the  Third 
Trochee  as  a  feminine.    In  other  cases  there  may  be  doabt  as  to  the  principal  CseBon. 

3.  The  Diaeresis  which  is  most  caref ally  avoided  is  the  one  after  the  third  foot, 
especially  if  that  foot  ends  in  a  Spondee,  and  the  verse  is  thereby  split  in  half. 

Examples  are  found  occasionally,  and  if  the  regular  Csesura  precedes,  the  verse  is 
not  positively  faulty. 

His  laorimls  vltam  t  damns  II  —  et  miserSsoimiis  tUtrO.— Vbbg. 

It  is  abominable  when  no  other  Caesura  proper  is  combined  with  it 

PoenI  II  pervortentfis  II  omnia  I  oironmcnrsant.— Pseudo-Ennius  (Merula). 

On  the  other  hand  the  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  divides  the  verse  into 
proportionate  parts  (sixteen  and  eight  morae,  or  two  to  one),  and  gives  a  graceful  tro- 
chaic movement  to  the  hexameter.  This  is  called  the  Bucolic  Caesura,  and  while  com- 
mon in  Qreek,  is  not  so  in  Latin  even  in  bucolic  poetry.  Juvenal,  however,  is  fond  of 
it,  showing  one  in  every  fifteen  verses. 

Ite  domnm  satnrae  I  venit  Hespenu  I  Ite  oapellae.— Vebo. 

4.  Verses  without  Caesura  are  very  rare ;  a  few  are  found  in  Ennius  (see  No.  23)  and 
LuciLius.    Horace  uses  one  designedly  in  A.P..,  363. 

5.  Elision  is  found  most  often  in  Vergil  (one  case  in  every  two  verses)  and  least 
often  in  Lucan  (leaving  out  Ennius  and  Claudlan).  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Horace, 
Ovid  stand  about  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  Thesis 
of  the  first  foot,  and  is  found  oftenest  in  the  following  order  :  the  Thesis  of  the  second 
foot,  the  Arsis  of  the  fourth,  the  Arsis  of  the  first,  the  Thesis  of  the  third. 

6.  Simple  Hiatus  is  very  rare  in  lines  composed  wholly  of  Latin  words,  except  at  the 
principal  Caesura  ;  it  is  found  after  a  final  short  syllable  (excluding  -m)  but  twice  (V., 
JEJc.,  II.  53  ;  A.,  1. 405) ;  after  a  long  monosyllable  (omitting  Interjections  0  and  fi)  but 
once  (V.,  A.,  iv.  235).  But  before  the  principal  Caesura,  or  if  the  line  contains  a  Greek 
word,  examples  are  not  very  uncommon.  Vergil  has  altogether  about  forty  cases  ; 
Horace  shows  two  cases  (S.y  i.  z,  106 ;  Epod.^  13, 3) ;  Catullus  two  in  the  Hexameter 
of  the  Elegiac  Distich  (66, 11 ;  107, 1);  Propbrtius  one  (iii.  7, 49). 

7.  Of  Semi-hiatus  Vergil  shows  some  ten  examples  at  the  close  of  the  Dactyl,  but  all 
of  Qreek  words  except  ^.,  iii.  aiz  ;  Ec.^  3, 79 ;  there  are  occasional  examples  elsewhere, 
as  in  Propertius,  Horace,  etc.  There  are  also  several  examples  of  Semi-hiatus  after  a 
monosyllable  in  the  first  short  of  the  Dactyl,  as :  Cat.,  xcvii.  x  ;  V.,  A.^  vi.  507 ;  Hor., 
S.^  1. 9, 38.    Hiatus  after  num  occurs  in  Hor.,  8.^  u.  a,  28. 

8.  Vergil  is  fond  of  Diastol6,  showing  fifty-seven  cases,  all  except  three  (^.,  lu. 
464, 70a  ;  xii.  648)  of  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant ;  Horace,  in  Satires  and  EpisUes^ 
has  eleven,  once  only  of  a  vowel  {S.^  11. 3, 22) ;  Catullus,  three  ;  Propbrtius,  three ; 
TiBULLUS,  four ;  Martial  (in  the  Distich),  two ;  Vergil  also  lengthens  qne  sixteen 
times,  but  only  when  que  is  repeated  in  the  verse,  and  before  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant  (except  A.^  iii.  91) ;  Ovio  exercises  no  such  care. 

9.  A  short  syllable  formed  by  a  final  short  vowel  remains  short  before  two  con- 
sonants, of  which  the  second  is  not  a  liquid  (mainly  bc,  sp,  st))  especially  in  the  fifth 
foot,  less  often  in  the  first.  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Ennius  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  ;  Vergil  but  one  case  (^.,  xi.  309),  except  before  s ;  Horace  has  eight 
cases  in  the  Satires ;  Propertius  six  ;  Tibullus  two  cases,  one  before  smaragdOB. 

10.  A  Hexameter  should  close  (a)  with  a  dissyllable  preceded  by  a  polysyllable  of  at 
least  three  syllables,  or  (6)  with  a  trisyllable  preceded  by  a  word  of  at  least  two  syllables. 
The  preposition  is  proclitic  to  its  case.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  early 
Latin,  but  decrease  later.  Thus  Ennius  shows  fourteen  per  cent,  of  exceptional  lines. 
In  later  times  artistic  reasons  sometimes  caused  the  employment  even  of  a  monosyllable 
at  the  end  (see  exs.  18, 19). 

11.  Spondaic  lines  are  exceptional  in  Ennius  and  Lucb.15TV\5«.^  \stfSK.  ^ysassassa^Nsi. 
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The  Elegiac  Pentameter  occurs  only  as  a  Clausula  to  the  Heroic 
Hexameter,  with  which  it  forms  the  Elegiac  Distich.  Consequently  the 
sense  should  not  run  into  the  following  Hexameter  (exceptions  rare) : 

Saep(e)  ego  tentSvI  cfLrSs  dfipellere  vlxi5 

At  dolor  in  lacrimfis  |  verterat  omne  merom,  Tib. 
Ingenium  quondam  faerat  pretiOsiuB  aorO 

At  nunc  barbariSs  |  grandis  habere  nihil,  Ov. 
Pfir  erat  Inferior  versuB :  rlJsisBe  CupIdO 

Dldtar  atque  Unum  ||  BurripuisBe  pedem,  Ov. 
8aep(e)  ego  cum  dominae  dalc6B  fi  limine  dUrd 

AgnOBcO  vOcAi  I  haec  negat  obbo  domi,  Tib. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Pentameter,  which  alone  can  suffer  variation, 
the  forms  are  as  follows :  ds,  46  per  cent.;  dd,  24.5  per  cent.;  ss,  16  per  cent.;  sd,  13.5 
jjer  cent.    Catullus,  however,  has  ss,  34.5  per  cent. 

2.  Elision  is  rare,  especially  in  the  second  hemistich.  When  it  occurs  it  is  generally 
in  the  first  Arsis  or  second  Thesis,  and  usually  affects  a  short  vowel  or  -m.  Catullus 
shows  the  greatest  proportion  of  examples,  Ovid  the  smallest.  Except  in  Catullus  and 
Ltodamus  there  arc  fewer  cases  of  Elision  in  the  Pentameter  than  in  the  Hexameter. 

3.  Elision  and  Diastol6  in  the  Diaeresis  are  rare.  Catullus  especially,  and  Pro- 
pertius  occasionally,  have  Elision.  Propertius  and  Martlal  show  each  two  cases 
of  Diastole  (Prop.,  ii.  8, 8 ;  ii.  34, 4 ;  Mart.,  ix.  lox,  4 ;  xrv.  77, 2). 

4.  A  final  short  vowel  before  two  consonants,  one  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  b,  is 
lengthened  twice  in  Tibullus,  and  remains  short  once  in  Propertius  (Tib.,  i.  5, 28 ; 
1. 6, 84  ;  Prop.,  iv.  4, 48). 

5.  Dialysis  occurs  in  compounds  of  bo1v9  and  volvO ;  as,  Cat.,  66, 74 ;  Tib.,  i.  7, 2,  etc. 

6.  In  the  strict  handling  of  the  Pentameter  by  Ovid,  the  rule  was  that  it  should 
close  with  a  dissyllable.  So  in  his  Amoves.,  Ovid  shows  no  example  of  any  other  end- 
ing ;  and  in  his  Ti'istia  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty  lines.  In  ear- 
lier times,  however,  there  was  no  especial  avoidance  of  polysyllabic  endings,  though 
more  are  found  in  Catullus  than  in  any  other  author.  Peculiar  is  Propertius,  who, 
while  almost  equalling  Catullus  in  his  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  dissyllabic  ending 
in  the  first  book,  equals  the  Tristia  of  Ovid  in  the  observance  of  it  in  his  fourth. 
With  dissyllabic  ending  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  second  Hemistich  are  —  ^  ^  y  —  ^t 
^  — ,  and  —  ^y  \j  —  \y,  ^^  — ,  but  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and  in  less  degree  Catul- 
lus, employ  quite  often  —  ^  ^  —  ^y  ^  —  and  — ,   ^  ^ ,  "~  '^  >  ^  —. 

786.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Acat,  (metrum  Alcmd7iium), 

Nuno  decet  adt  viridi  nitidum  caput  ^v./v^'^v^w^wv./^wvy 

Pallida  mors  aequd  pulsat  pede  ^«^wa.—     ^—     x.\j  \j 

Vftae  snmma  brevis  spem  n6B  vetat  ^—     ^wv^^—     ^.ww 

This  verse  occurs  mainly  in  combination  with  an  IthyphaUic  to  form  the  Greater 

ArchUochian  verse ;  occasionally  in  stichic  composition  in  Seneca  ;  also  in  Teb., 

And..,  625. 

787.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Cat  in  Dissyllabum  (Archi- 

lochium). 

Ant  Epheson  bimarisve  CorinthI  ^  kj  \j  x.  \j  ^  .l.  \j  \j  x.Tj 

6  fortes  pSidraque  pdssi  ^—     ^—    ^kj  kj  x.Tj 

cohibent  Archfta,  Hoe  wt—      ^.vjvjx. —     j_^ 
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793,  Aristophamc  {Choriambic). 

Lfdia  d^  per  dmnfc,  Hor.  -^  w  |  jl^j  |  u^.  |  x. 

NoTB.— This  vene  oocars  mainly  in  the  lesser  Sapphic  Strophe  of  Hobacs. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Basis. 

794,  Pherecratean, 

KigrlB  aeqnora  ventto,  Hoe.  ^  >  |  a^  w  |  l^  |  — 

Note.— This  verse  occars  in  the  fourth  A8cl^)iad9an  Strophe  of  Horace  ;  also  in 
Catullus  (xvn.)  and  the  PriSpia.  No  Elision  is  allowed  by  Horace,  and  there  is  no 
regolar  Caesora. 

796.  Olyconic. 

ixnlribitiir  insolfeui,  Hor.  ^>  |A/w  I  ^v^  |~^ 

A 
Note.— This  occurs  in  the  second,  thbrd,  and  fourth  AsclSpiad^an  strophes  of 

Horace  ;  also  in  Catullus  (xvii.)  and  the  PriUpia.    There  is  generally  the  shnUer- 

ftdfia  Csesora ;  occasionally  instead  of  it  a  Second  Trochee.    Elision  of  long  syllables 

is  very  rare  in  Horace  ;  Elision  of  a  short  before  the  long  of  the  Dactyl  more  often. 

Horace  also  shows  occasional  liberties,  such  as  Diastole  (0.,  iii.  24,  6),  Dialysis  (0.,  i. 

33, 4),  and  lines  ending  with  monosyllables  (0.,  i.  3, 19 ;  1. 19, 13 ;  ly.  i,  33). 

796.  Phcdaececm  (ffendecasyllabic). 

X 

Pteer  mdrtniui  est  mead  paellae.        ^     ^ 
AxiAi  modo  piimic(e)  expolltrim  ^     > 

Tnae  Lesbia  ilnt  satis  superque.  Cat.  ^  :  <— 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse,  introduced  into  Latin  by  LAEvros,  was  used  very  often  by 
Catullus,  Martlal,  Flint  Minor,  Petronius,  and  Statius,  as  well  as  in  the  PriS- 
pki  and  elsewhere. 

2.  In  Oreek  the  Basis  was  not  unfrequently  an  Iambus.  So,  too,  in  Catullus, 
but  the  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  make  it  a  Spondee  ;  thus,  in  the  iViJj98a,  Petronius, 
and  Martial  it  is  always  so,  while  Statius  has  but  one  case  of  a  Trochee,  and  Ausonius 
but  one  of  an  Iambus. 

8.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  »6mAqu\nd,ria;  but  Catullus  uses  also  almost  as  fre- 
quently Diseresis  after  the  second  foot.  Occasionally  there  is  a  Diaeresis  after  the  third 
foot,  supplemented  by  a  Second  Trochee  Caesura. 

4.  Elision  is  very  conmion  in  Catullus  ;  in  the  Pridpia^  Martial,  and  later  it  is 
very  rare,  if  we  exclude  Aphseresis  from  consideration.  Hardening  (723)  is  occasional, 
and  Catullus  shows  a  few  cases  of  Semi-hiatus.  A  monosyllabic  ending  is  very  rare, 
with  the  exception  of  es  and  est- 

5.  Catullus,  in  55,  apparently  shows  a  mixture  of  r^ular  Phalaeceans  and  spurious 
Phalaeceans  in  which  the  Dactyl  is  supplanted  by  a  Spondee.  The  poem  is  still  under 
discussion. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Double  Basis. 

797.  Sapphic  (Hendecasyllabic). 

X  X 

Aadiet  clv^  f  acnlsse  lilmim,  Hoe.  — w  |— >  |— f'^^l""'^!— ^ 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Greek  measure,  often  retained  in  Catullus,  the  Dactyl  is  meas- 
ured -w  w ;  in  Horace,  owing  to  a  strong  Csesura  after  the  long  it  is  regularly  —  ^j^ . 


►  A/v-r    I    .^  v-'    I    ^  v-'    I    ^  ^ 
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776.  Trochaic  Tripody  Catalectic, 
£heii,  qii(aiii)  ego  malis  |  perdidf  modis, 

PL.,     PS.y     259.  ^>V^*^WJL        I       J.\J     X.yj     X. 

NoTB.— This  ifl  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin  ;  usually  two  at  a  time,  otherwise 
as  a  Clausula.    When  the  first  word  is  a  Cretic  the  line  may  end  in  two  Iambi. 

776.  Trochaic  Dipody  (Monometer), 

Klmis  inepta^B,  Pl.,  Rud.,  681.     v^  w  w  ^  "^ 

NoTB.— This  is  found  occasionally  as  a  Clausula  with  Cretic  Tetrameters. 

Anapaestic  Rhythms. 

777.  The  Anapaestic  Rhythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  to  the  Arsis  as  2  to  2.    It  is  represented. 

By  the  Anapaest :   ^  »^  jl  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  —  ^\ 

By  the  Dactyl  \  —>b^; 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :  ^  \j</\j. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Anapaestic  measure  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Cantica  of  Plautus  ; 
but  it  is  the  metre  most  subject  to  license  of  all  the  early  metres.  Notice  especially  the 
operation  of  the  Iambic  Law  (716,  717) ;  the  conmion  occurrence  of  Synizesis,  of  Dia- 
stole, and  less  often  of  Syncop6,  etc. 

2.  Strict  Anapaestic  lines  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  are  found  only  in  Varro, 
Seneca,  and  later  authors. 

778.  Anapaestic  Octondrius  ( Tetrameter  Acatalectic),  and 
Anapaestic  Septendrius  {Tetrameter  Catalectic), 

HoBtibiis  viotis,  clvibiis  salvlB  |  r8  pla-    — v^v^ vi^^ || 

cidft,  pScibtls  perfeotlB,  Pers.,  753.  —  >!/ w ww  ^ 

Septiun&s  e88(e)  aedls  fi  ports  f  I  ub(i)        — v^w ^ | 

fll(e)  habitat  I5n5  quoiifLisit)  Ps.,  597.  w  w  v^/w ^ 

Ait  niam  miseram,  crnciSr(I)  et  lacm-  w  w  ^  —  ww  —  o  v^* | 

mantem  s(e)  adfllotfire,  Pl.  ,M.G.,  1032.  y^  \j  j. -^""a 

Erit  et  tib(i)  dxoptSt(ain)  obtinget  I  bo-    ww^ww ^ | 

n(uin)  hab(e)  animTiin  n6  formldft,  Pl.,  ^  ^ ^^ -^  ~  A 

M.G.y     lOII. 

Notes. ~1.  T&ese  have  regularly  the  Diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  dividing  the 
line  into  Quaternarii.  Before  the  Diaeresis,  the  licenses  of  a  closing  foot  (Hiatus  and 
Syllaba  Anceps)  are  occasionally  found. 

2.  In  the  Septenarius  the  seventh  Thesis  may  be  resolved,  but  the  resolution  of  the 
eighth  in  the  Octonarius  is  avoided. 

779.  Anapaestic  Trimeter  Catalectic, 
Perspfcid  nihill  me4m  vQs  grStl&m  facere, 

Pl.,  CurCy  155.  — vi/^— ww— a. n^w—a 

NoTE.—ThiB  verse  is  very  rare,  and  is  denied  by  some  critics  ;  it  has  the  same  treat- 
in^t  as  the  SeptensLTiu^, 
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780.  Anapaestic  Quaterndrius  {Dimeter  Acatalectic), 

Venient  axmis  |  saec^  Bfirto  w  v/  a.    —  _  —  nc/^ 

Quibus  OceanuB  |  vincnla  remin  v^  w  ^  ^  yj—  —  ^aKJ 

Laxet  et  ingSiiB  |  pateat  tellfLi  —  v£/w  —  —^^^j  ^ 

Xetlijvqiie  novOs  I  detegat  orbSs  —    ^  ww—  —  v^^ 

Nee  sit  terrls  I  tlltima  Thllle. — Sen.  Trag.    —    x.    —  —  —  ko^j 

Note.— This  verse  avoids  resolation  of  the  fourth  Thesis :  Syllaba  Anceps  and 
Hiatus  are  rare. 

781.  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Catalectic  {Paroemiac), 

Volneer  pede  oorpore  pnleher  *^w^^v^  —  *^*^a.v^ 

Lingull  eatcui  ore  cananui  —   ^  kj  \j  —  \j  \j  x.  \j 

VSriiiiL  memor£re  niag&  quam  —   jl.  \j  \j  —  \^  kj  x.  \^ 

FfUictiim  laudfire  dee^it. — Auson.  —  x.  —  —\j\jx.\j 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse  is  not  common  except  as  the  close  of  a  system  of  Anapaestic 
Acatalectic  Dimeters.    It  allows  in  early  Latin  resolution  of  the  third  Thesis. 

2.  Latin  Anapaests,  as  found  in  later  writers,  are  mere  metrical  imitations  of  the 
Greek  Anapaests,  and  do  not  correspond  to  their  original  in  contents.  The  Greek 
Anapaest  was  an  anacrustic  dactylic  measure  or  march  (in  %  time).  Hence  the  use  of 
Pause  to  bring  out  the  four  bars. 

Paroemiacus:  Anacrustic  Scheme, 

Voluoer  pede  oorpore  puIeher  \j\ji  —  \jkj  \  — wv-r  | |  — 

A 
Dimeter  Acatalectic :  Anacru»tic  Scfieme. 

Quibos  Ooeaniu  yinonla  rOmm  ^v^:  —  v^v^  | |  ww— |  — 

The  Arses  of  the  last  feet  are  supplied  by  the  Anacrusis  of  the  following  verse. 

782.  Anapaestic  Dipody  {Manometer  Acatalectic), 
Onme  parSttunst,  Pl.,  Men,,  365  —v^^v-^—  ^ 

Note.- This  verse  is  found  in  anapaestic  systems  between  Anapaestic  Dimeters. 

Dactylic  Rhythms. 

783.  The  Dactylic  Ehythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  equal  to  the  Arsis  (2  =  2). 

The  Dactylic  Rhythm  is  represented  by  the  Dactyl :  -^  ^  ^ . 
Often,  also,  by  the  Spondee  :  ^— • 

784.  Dactylic  (Heroic)  Hexameter. — The  Heroic  Hexameter  is  com- 
posed of  two  Dactylic  tripodies,  the  second  of  which  ends  in  a  Spondee. 
Spondees  may  be  substituted  for  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  feet;  in 
tlie  fifth  foot,  only  when  a  special  effect  is  to  be  produced.  Such 
versos  are  called  Spondaic.  The  longest  Hexameter  contains  five 
Dactyls  and  one  Spondee  (or  Trochee) — in  all,  seventeen  syllables ;  the 
shortest  in  use,  five  Spondees  and  one  Dactyl — m  «X\.,  \Xv\\X.<i«^  "S"{"^ar 
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bles.  This  variety  in  the  length  of  the  verse,  combined  with  the  great 
number  of  caesural  pauses,  gives  the  Hexameter  peculiar  advantages 
for  continuous  composition. 

Scheme :   — ww|a.ww|jLv^w|— ww|wc.v-r^| 


JL  — 


Five  Dactyls. 


Three  Dactyls. 


1.  Ut  fagiunt  aqoilfis  t  tixnidiiwima  n  tnrba  colnmbae.  Ov. 

2.  At  tmba  terribill  t  sonittl  t  procnl  9  aere  canOrO.  Vero. 

3.  Quadrupedante  putrem  t  Bonittl  I  quatit  i1  angola  campnm. 

Verg. 

4.  Cum  medio  celerSs  t  revolant  I  ezaequore  mergl.  Verg.      ^ 

5.  VSstins  Insurgfins  t  decimae  I  mit  II  impetus  undae.  Ov.       I  pour  Dactyls. 

6.  Et  reboat  rauoum  t  regiO  t  cita  I  barbara  I  bombnm.  Lucr.  j 

7.  Mtlta  mettl  terram  t  genibns  t  Bnmmissa  petSbat.  Lucr. 

8.  Inter  oonctantfis  t  oecidit  t  moribonda  mhiistrOs.  Verg. 

9.  N6  turbSta  volent  t  rapidls  t  Itldibria  ventls.  Verg. 

10.  VersaquCe)  in  obnIxOs  t  urgentur  B  cornna  vSstO.  Verg.        j.  ^^^  Dactyls 

11.  FrOcSssit  longS  t  flammantia  II  moenia  mundl.  Lucr.  ' 

12.  Portam  vl  mnltS  t  conversS  II  cardine  torquet.  Vero.  1 

13.  TSctCnm)  angnstCam)  ingfins  t  centum  sublime  oolumnls.  [One  Dactyl. 

Verg.  J 

14.  OIU  respondit  t  fiSzAlbS!  LongSI.  Ennius.  \  No  Dactyl. 

15.  Ant  10v6b  ocreSs  t  lent5 1  dtlonnt  argentO.  Vero.  ^ 

16.  Sunt  apnd  InfemSs  t  totjnllia  fOrmOsfimm.  Prop.  I     Spondalc 

17.  Aeriaeqne  AlpGs  t  etntlbifer  B  Appennlnns.  Ov.  J       Verses. 

18.  PrOcnbnit  viridi- 1  qn(e)  injitore  0  cOnspioitnr— st&s.  Vero.   )  Monosyllabic 

19.  Partnrinnt  montSs  t  nSscfitiir  II  rldiculns— mfLi.  Hor.  '      ending. 

10  +6  =  16  8  j.  Semiquin.  and 

20.  NSscere,  praeqne  diemtvenifins  ag^^llLlloiferyalmnm.  Verg.  )      Bucolic. 

r  Third  Trochee 

21.  Inslgnem  pietSte  t  yimm  t  tot  adire  labOrSs.  Verg.  and 

Semiaept. 

22.  Et  nigrae  violae  t  sunt  11  et  vaccinia  I  nigra.  Verg.  \  Split  in  half. 

23.  SparsiB  n  hastis  II  longis  II  campus  D  splendet  et  horret.  En.     \  Shivered. 
84.  Quamvis  sint  sub  aquS  sub  aquS  maledlcere  tentant.  Ov.     }&-  sound. 

25.  M6  m(6)  adsum  qui  f6c(I)  in  m6  convertite  ferrum.  Verg.      \  e  -  sound. 

26.  DiscissOs  nfldOs  laniSbant  dentibus  artlls.  Vero.  \  s  •  sound. 

Notes.— 1.  The  two  reigning  ictuses  are  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  pauses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  special  prominence  to  them— the  first  by  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  verse,  the  fourth  by  pauses  within  the  verse,  both  before  and  after  the  Thesis. 

2.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  slmiqulnaria  or  pentJiemimeral,  i.  c,  after  the  Thesis 
of  the  third  foot,  or  Masculine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot ;  the  next  is  the  sSmiseptindria 
or  hepthemimeral^  after  the  Thesis  of  the  fourth  foot ;  but  usually  supplemented  by  the 
shnitemdria  in  the  Thesis  of  the  second  or  by  one  after  the  second  Trochee ;  then 
the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  thu-d  foot,  the  so-called  Third  Trochee,  which  is  less  used 
among  the  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks.  As  Latin  poetry  is  largely  rhetorical, 
and  the  Cseeura  is  of  more  importance  for  recitation  than  for  singing,  the  Roman  poets 
are  very  exact  in  the  observance  of  these  paueea. 
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In  verses  with  several  CsesarsB,  the  shnisepdrUtria  outranks  the  ^nUqtdndriai  if  it 
precedes  a  period,  aud  the  latter  does  not,  or  if  it  is  perfect  and  the  latter  is  imperfect 
{i.e.y  formed  by  tmesis  or  by  elision) ;  it  also  as  a  mascnline  CsBsara  oatranks  the  Third 
Trochee  as  a  feminine.    In  other  cases  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  principal  Cflesnra. 

3.  The  Diaeresis  which  is  most  carefully  avoided  is  the  one  after  the  third  foot, 
especially  if  that  foot  ends  in  a  Spondee,  and  the  verse  is  thereby  split  in  half. 

Examples  are  found  occasionally,  and  if  the  regular  Caesura  precedes,  the  verse  is 
not  positively  faulty. 

HiB  lacrimls  vltam  t  damiu  II  —  et  miBorSsoimiu  tUtrO.— Vbbo. 

It  is  abominable  when  no  other  Caesura  proper  is  combined  with  it. 

PoenI  II  pervortentfis  II  omnia  I  circomcnrsant.— Pseudo-Ennius  (Merula). 

On  the  other  hand  the  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  divides  the  verse  into 
proportionate  parts  (sixteen  and  eight  morae,  or  two  to  one),  and  gives  a  graceful  tro- 
chaic movement  to  the  hexameter.  This  is  called  the  Bucolic  Caesura,  and  while  com- 
mon in  Greek,  is  not  so  in  Latin  even  in  bucolic  poetry.  Juvenal,  however,  is  fond  of 
it,  showing  one  in  every  fifteen  verses. 

Ite  domuxn  saturae  I  venit  HespeniB  I  Ite  oapellae.— Vero. 

4.  Verses  without  Caesura  are  very  rare ;  a  few  are  found  in  Ennius  (see  No.  23)  and 
LuciLius.    Horace  uses  one  designedly  in  A.P.,  363. 

5.  Elision  is  found  most  often  in  Vergil  (one  case  in  every  two  verses)  and  least 
often  in  Lucan  Qeaving  out  Ennius  and  Claudian).  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Horace, 
OviD  stand  about  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  Thesis 
of  the  first  foot,  and  is  found  oftenest  in  the  following  order  :  the  Thesis  of  the  second 
foot,  the  Arsis  of  the  fourth,  the  Arsis  of  the  first,  the  Thesis  of  the  third. 

6.  Simple  Hiatus  is  very  rare  in  lines  composed  wholly  of  Latin  words,  except  at  the 
principal  Caesura  ;  it  is  found  after  a  final  short  syllable  (excluding  -m)  but  twice  (V., 
£c.,  II.  53  ;  A.,  1. 405) ;  after  a  long  monosyllable  (omitting  Interjections  0  and  £)  but 
once  (V.,  A.y  iv.  235).  But  before  the  principal  Caesura,  or  if  the  line  contains  a  Greek 
word,  examples  are  not  very  uncommon.  Vergil  has  altogether  about  forty  cases  ; 
Horace  shows  two  cases  (<S^.,  i.  z,  106 ;  Epod.^t  13, 3) ;  Catullus  two  in  the  Hexameter 
of  the  Elegiac  Distich  (66, 11 ;  107, 1);  Propbrtius  one  (in.  7, 49). 

7.  Of  Semi-hiatus  Vergil  shows  some  ten  examples  at  the  close  of  the  Dactyl,  but  all 
of  Greek  words  except  ^.,  in.  aiz  ;  Ec.y  3, 79 ;  there  are  occasional  examples  elsewhere, 
as  in  Propertius,  Horace,  etc.  There  are  also  several  examples  of  Semi-hiatus  after  a 
monosyllable  in  the  first  short  of  the  Dactyl,  as :  Cat.,  xcvii.  x  ;  V.,  A.^  vi.  507 ;  Hor., 
S.^  1. 9, 38.    Hiatus  after  num  occurs  in  Hor.,  8.^  u.  a,  28. 

8.  Vergil  is  fond  of  Diastol6,  showing  fifty-seven  cases,  all  except  three  (^.,  lu. 
464, 70a  ;  XII.  648)  of  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant ;  Horace,  in  Satires  and  Epistles, 
has  eleven,  once  only  of  a  vowel  {S.y  11. 3, 22) ;  Catullus,  three  ;  Propbrtius,  three  ; 
TiBULLUs,  four  ;  Martial  (in  the  Distich),  two ;  Vergil  also  lengthens  que  sixteen 
times,  but  only  when  que  is  repeated  in  the  verse,  and  before  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant  (except  A.,  iii.  91) ;  Ovio  exercises  no  such  care. 

9.  A  short  syllable  formed  by  a  final  short  vowel  remains  short  before  two  con- 
sonants, of  which  the  second  is  not  a  liquid  (mainly  8C,  Bp,  Bt),  especially  in  the  fifth 
foot,  less  often  in  the  first.  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Ennius  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  ;  Vergil  but  one  case  (J..,  xi.  309),  except  before  s ;  Horace  has  eight 
cases  in  the  Satires  ;  Propertius  six  ;  Tibullus  two  cases,  one  before  sxnaragdOB. 

10.  A  Hexameter  should  close  (a)  with  a  dissyllable  preceded  by  a  polysyllable  of  at 
least  three  syllables,  or  (b)  with  a  trisyllable  preceded  by  a  word  of  at  least  two  syllables. 
The  preposition  is  proclitic  to  its  case.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  early 
Latin,  but  decrease  later.  Thus  Ennius  shows  fourteen  per  cent,  of  exceptional  lines. 
In  later  times  artistic  reasons  sometimes  caused  the  employment  even  of  a  monosyllable 
at  the  end  (see  exs.  18, 19). 

Jl.  Spondaic  lines  are  exceptional  in  Ennius  and  L\3cb.^tv\5^.^  \stfst^  ^ysBssssssa^Nsi. 
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Catullus,  rare  in  Vergil,  Ovid,  Horace,  never  in  Tibullus.  The  stricter  poets 
required  that  in  this  case  the  foarth  foot  should  be  a  Dactyl,  and  then  the  two  last  feet 
-were  usually  a  single  word.  Entirely  Spondaic  lines  are  found  in  Ennius  (three  caaee, 
as  Ann.^  i.  66,  m.)  and  Cat.  (ii6,  3). 

12.  Ennius  shows  three  peculiar  cases  of  the  resolution  of  the  Thesis  in  the  Dactyl, 
Ann.,  267  ;  Sat.<,  53  and  59. 

13.  Hypermetrical  verses  running  into  the  next  by  Synapheia  are  rare  ;  c.gr.,  Lucr., 
V.  846  ;  Cat.,  64, 298  ;  115, 5.  Vergil  has  twenty  cases,  usually  involving  que  or  v©, 
but  twice  -m  (A.y  vii.  160  ;  (?.,  i.,  295) ;  three  other  cases  are  doubtful.  Horace  has 
two  cases  (in  the  Satires)^  Ovid  three,  Valerius  Flaccus  one.  Horace  has  also 
four  cases  of  two  verses  united  by  tmesis  of  a  compound  word. 

14.  Pure  dactylic  lines  are  rare ;  the  most  usual  forms  of  the  first  four  feet  of  the 
stichic  measure  arc  these  :  dsss,  15  per  cent.  ;  dsds,  11.8  per  cent. ;  ddss,  11  per  cent. ; 
SDSS,  10  per  cent.  The  most  uncommon  are  ssdd,  1.9  per  cent. ;  sddd,  2  per  cent  The 
proportion  of  Spondee  to  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  feet  varies  from  65.8  per  cent.,  of 
Spondee  in  Catullus  to  45.2  per  cent,  in  Ovid.  The  following  statements  are  from 
Drobisch  :  (a)  Excepting  Ennius,  Cicero,  and  Silius  Italicus,  Latin  poets  have 
more  Dactyls  than  Spondees  in  the  first  foot,  (b)  Excepting  Lucretius,  more  Spon- 
dees in  the  second,  (c)  Excepting  Valerius  Flaccus,  more  Spondees  in  the  third. 
(d)  Without  exception,  more  Spondees  in  the  fourth. 

15.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Hexameter  depends  on  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  words,  considered  as  metrical  elements.  The  examples  given  above  have  been 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  verse.  Monosyllables  at  the 
end  of  the  Hexameter  denote  surprise  ;  anapaestic  words,  rapid  movement,  and  the  like. 

Again,  the  Hexameter  may  be  lowered  to  a  conversational  tone  by  large  masses  of 
Spondees,  and  free  handling  of  the  Csesura.  Compare  the  Hexameters  of  Horace  in 
the  Odes  with  those  in  the  Satires. 

786.  Elegiac  Pentameter  {Catalectic  Trimeter  repeated). 

The  Elegiac  Pentameter  consists  of  two  Catalectic  Trimeters  or  Pen- 
themimers,  the  first  of  which  admits  Spondees,  the  second  does  not. 
There  is  a  fixed  DiaBresis  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  as  marked  above, 
which  is  commonly  supplemented  by  the  semitemdria  Caesura.  The 
Pentameter  derives  its  name  from  the  old  measurement:  —  w  w,—  v-^  w, 

,ww— ,ww—  ;  and  the  name  is  a  convenient  one,  because  the 

verse  consists  of  2|  +  2|  Dactyls.  The  Elegiac  Distich  is  used  in  sen- 
timental, amatory,  epigrammatic  poetry. 

The  musical  measurement  of  the  Pentameter  is  as  follows  : 

KJ  \J    j    WW    I    I '  Q    WW     I    —  wv-'    I 

A 
This  shows  why  neither  Syllaba  Anceps  nor  Hiatus  is  allowed  at  the 
Diaeresis,  and  explains  the  preference  for  length  by  nature  at  that  point. 
At  dolor  in  lacrim^  |  verterat  omne 

mernni)  Tib.  ^  w  w  -2-  w  w  ^ 

HS  legat  et  lect5  ||  carmine  doctus 

amet)  Ov.  ^  w  w  ^  —  ^ 

At  nunc  barbariss  |  grandis  habere 

nihil,  Ov.  ^  —  ^  w  w  ^ 

ConcSBsnm  nfiUa  |  l%e  redlbit  itei^ 

Prof.  ^—  j-—  j-       \\ 


>U   ^^  JL   ^^  \U  .£, 
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The  Elegiac  Pentameter  occurs  only  as  a  Clausula  to  the  Heroic 
Hexameter,  with  which  it  forms  the  Elegiac  Distich.  Consequently  the 
sense  should  not  run  into  the  following  Hexameter  (exceptions  rare) : 

Saep(e)  ego  tentSvI  cOrfis  depellere  yInO 

At  dolor  in  lacrimfis  |  verterat  omne  merum,  Tib. 
Iiigenium  quondam  foerat  pretiOsiuB  anrO 

At  niinc  barbariSs  [  grandis  habere  nihil,  Ov. 
Pfir  erat  Inferior  versiu :  rIBiBse  CupIdO 

Dldtor  atque  Onnm  ||  Burripoisse  pedem,  Ov. 
8aep(e)  ego  com  dominae  dalc6B  S  limine  dUrd 

AgnOsoO  vOcai  |  haeo  negat  esse  domi,  Tib. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Pentameter,  which  alone  can  suffer  variation, 
the  forms  are  as  follows :  ds,  46  per  cent.;  dd,  24.5  per  cent.;  ss,  16  per  cent.;  sd,  13.5 
per  cent.    Catullus,  however,  has  ss,  34.5  per  cent. 

2.  Elision  is  rare,  especially  in  the  second  hemistich.  When  it  occurs  it  is  generally 
in  the  first  Arsis  or  second  Thesis,  and  usually  affects  a  short  vowel  or  -m.  Catullus 
shows  the  greatest  proportion  of  examples,  Ovid  the  smallest.  Except  in  Catullus  and 
Ltodamus  there  arc  fewer  cases  of  Elision  in  the  Pentameter  tlian  in  the  Hexameter. 

3.  Elision  and  Diastole  in  the  Dixresis  are  rare.  Catullus  especially,  and  Pro- 
PBRTius  occasionally,  have  Elision.  Propertius  and  Martlal  show  each  two  cases 
of  Diastole  (Prop.,  ii.  8, 8 ;  ii.  34, 4 ;  Mart.,  ix.  iox,  4 ;  xiv.  77, 2). 

4.  A  final  short  vowel  before  two  consonants,  one  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  s,  is 
lengthened  twice  in  Tibullus,  and  remains  short  once  in  Propertius  (Tib.,  i.  5, 28 ; 
1.6,34;  Prop.,  IV.  4, 48). 

6.  Dialysis  occurs  in  compounds  of  solvO  and  volvO ;  as,  Cat.,  66, 74 ;  Tib.,  i.  7, 2,  etc. 

6.  In  the  strict  handling  of  the  Pentameter  by  Ovid,  the  rule  was  that  it  should 
close  with  a  dissyllable.  So  in  his  ArnoreSj  Ovid  shows  no  example  of  any  other  end- 
ing ;  and  in  his  Tiisiia  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty  lines.  In  ear- 
lier times,  however,  there  was  no  especial  avoidance  of  polysyllabic  endings,  though 
more  are  found  in  Catullus  than  in  any  other  author.  Peculiar  is  Propertius,  who, 
while  almost  equalling  Catullus  in  his  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  dissyllabic  ending 
in  the  first  book,  equals  the  Trustia  of  Ovid  in  the  observance  of  it  in  his  fourth. 
With  dissyllabic  ending  tlie  prevailing  forms  of  the  second  Hemistich  are  —  ^  ^»  —  "^t 
'-^  — ,  and  —  ^ ,  ^  —  ^f  ^  —  f  but  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and  in  less  degree  CATUii- 
Lus,  employ  quite  often  —  w  w  —  w ,  w  —  and  — ,  ^  ^t  —  ^  t  ^  —. 

786.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  A  cat,  {metrum  Alcmdnium), 

Nunc  decet  aat  viridi  niUdiun  caput  ^KjKj^Kj\j^\j\y^Kjy^ 

Pallida  mors  aequO  polsat  pede  a.ww^—     x.—     ^^^ 

Vftae  Bumma  brevis  spem  n6s  vetat  -^—     j.\jkj  ^—     ^ww 

This  verse  occurs  mainly  in  combination  with  an  Ithyphallic  to  form  the  Greater 

Archilochian  verse ;  occasionally  in  stichic  composition  in  Seneca  ;  also  in  Tbr., 

And.^  625. 

787.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Cat.  in  Dissylldbum  (Archi- 

lochium). 

Ant  Epheson  bimarisve  Corinthl  .z.wv^^v^vy.z.ww^TJ 

6  fortSs  pSidraqne  passi  ^—     j-—    ^\j  \j  ^'^ 

HliiBftrem  cohibent  Arch^,  Hob  .£.—      .cvjvjju—     ^~^ 
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NoTB.— This  line,  which  only  occars  in  the  Alcmanian  System,  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  an  Acatalectic  Tetrameter  with  a  spondaic  close. 

788.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  i7i  Syllaham  (Lesser 
Archilochia7i), 

Pnlvis  et  timlira  Bomiw,  Hor.  jl^  ^  jl^^  ^  jl 

Note.— This  line  occurs  mainly  in  the  first  three  Archilochian  Strophes. 

789.  Dactylic  Dimeter  Catalectic  in  Dissyllabum  (Adonic). 

Termit  urbem,  Hor.  j^^  kj  ^^ 

NoTB.— Though  generally  measured  thus,  this  verse  is  properly  logaoedic,  and  will 
recur  under  that  head  (792).  It  occurs  mainly  in  the  SapjMc  stanza,  and  at  the  close 
of  series  of  Sapphic  Hendecasyllabics  in  Sbmbca. 

Logaoedic  Rhythms. 

790.  The  Logaoedic  Ehythm  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Tro- 
chaic rhythm,  in  which  the  Arsis  has  a  stronger  secondary 
ictus  than  the  ordinary  Trochee. 

Instead  of  the  Trochee,  the  cyclic  Dactyl  or  the  irrational 
Trochee  may  be  employed.  This  cyclic  Dactyl  is  represented 
in  morae  by  1  J,  J,  1 ;  in  music,  by  JY^  =  ^,  j\,  -J. 

When  Dactyls  are  employed,  the  Trochee  preceding  is 
called  a  Basis,  or  Tread,  commonly  marked  x .  If  the  basis 
is  double,  the  second  is  almost  always  irrational  in  Latin 
poetry.  Instead  of  the  Trochee,  an  Iambus  is  sometimes 
prefixed.     Anacrusis  and  Syncope  are  also  found. 

Remarks. — i.   Logaoedic  comes  from    \6yo<i,  prose ,  and     aoi^riy 
song,  perhaps  because  the  rhythms  seem  to  vary  as  in  prose. 
2.  Dactyls  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  employed. 

No  Dactyl. 

791.  Alcaic  Enneasylldbic. 

Sf  frSctuB  illSbStor  orbiS)  Hor.  ^:   j.  \j  j-'^  x.  kj  ^  s^ 

Note.— The  Anacrusis  should  be  long.  Horace  shows  no  exceptions  in  the  fooitb 
1[)ook  and  very  few  in  the  first  three.    The  regular  Caesura  is  the  Blmufuxnaria. 

One  Dactyl. 

792.  Adonic. 

Termit tirbem,  Hoe.  "^^  I  ^w  I 

* 

Note.— Elision  is  not  allowed  in  this  verse.   As  far  as  its  formation  is  concerned,  it 
aboald  conaiat  either  of  a  dissyllable  -i-  a  trisyllable,  or  the  reverse.     Proclitics  and 
encUticBgo  with  their  principals. 
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793.  Aristophcmic  {Choriambic). 

Lfdia  d^  per  6mn6i,  Hor.  -^  w  |  jl^j  |  ul.  |  ^ 

NoTB.— This  vene  oocars  mainly  in  the  lesser  Sapphic  Strophe  of  Horacs. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Basis. 

794,  Fherecrateom. 

X 

KigrlB  aeqvora  ventto,  Hoe.  ^  >  \^\j  |  l^  |  — 

Note.— This  verse  occurs  in  the  foarth  Asdepiac^n  Strophe  of  Horace  ;  also  in 
Catullus  (xvn.)  and  the  PridpHa.  No  Elision  is  allowed  by  Horace,  and  there  is  no 
r^ular  Caesura. 

796.  Olyconie. 

ixnlribitiir  fnsol6i8,  Hor.  ■^>  |A/w  I  ^\j  \  —  ^ 

A 
Note.— This  occurs  in  the  second,  thbrd,  and  fourth  Asdipiad&an  strophes  of 

Horace  ;  also  in  Catullus  (xyii.)  and  the  PriSpia.    There  is  generally  the  shnUer- 

fidria  Caesura ;  occasionally  instead  of  it  a  Second  Trochee.    Elision  of  long  syllables 

is  very  rare  in  Horace  ;  Elision  of  a  short  before  the  long  of  the  Dactyl  more  often. 

Horace  also  shows  occasional  liberties,  such  as  Diastole  (0.,  ui.  24,  6),  Dialysis  (0.,  i. 

23, 4),  and  lines  ending  with  monosyllables  (t>.,  i.  3, 19 ;  i.  xg,  13 ;  iv.  x,  33). 

796.  PhcUaececm  (ffendecasylldbic). 

X 

Passer  mdrtans  ^  mead  paellae.         ^     w 
iridic  modo  p1i]iiic(e)  expolltrim  ^     > 

Tuae  Lesbia  slnt  satis  superque.  Cat.  w  :  i_ 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse,  introduced  into  Latin  by  Laevius,  was  used  very  often  by 
Catullus,  Martlal,  Plxny  Minor,  Petronius,  and  Statius,  as  well  as  in  the  I^Hii- 
pia  and  elsewhere. 

2.  In  Oreek  the  Basis  was  not  nnfreqnently  an  Iambus.  So,  too,  in  Catullus, 
but  the  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  make  it  a  Spondee  ;  thus,  in  the  I^iSpia^  Petronius, 
and  Martial  it  is  always  so,  while  Statius  has  but  one  case  of  a  Trochee,  and  Ausonius 
but  one  of  an  Iambus. 

3.  The  principal  Csesura  is  the  ahniqulnSria;  but  Catullus  uses  also  almost  as  fre- 
quently Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Occasionally  there  is  a  Diseresis  after  the  third 
foot,  supplemented  by  a  Second  Trochee  Csesura. 

4.  Elision  is  very  common  in  Catullus  ;  in  the  Pri3pia,  Martial,  and  later  it  is 
very  rare,  if  we  exclude  Aphseresis  from  consideration.  Hardening  (723)  is  occasional, 
and  Catullus  shows  a  few  cases  of  Semi-hiatus.  A  monosyllabic  ending  is  very  rare, 
with  the  exception  of  es  and  est- 

5.  Catullus,  in  65,  apparently  shows  a  mixture  of  r^ular  Phalaeceans  and  simrious 
Phalaeceans  in  which  the  Dactyl  is  supplanted  by  a  Spondee.  The  poem  is  still  under 
discussion. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Double  Basis. 

797.  Sapphic  (Hendecasyllabic). 

X  X 

Aadiet  olv^  f  aenisse  ferrom,  Hor.  —^  |— >  \  —j[  <^  \  —yj  \  —\j 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Greek  measure,  often  retained  in  Catullus,  the  Dactyl  is  mea&* 
ured  -vf  w ;  in  Horace,  owing  to  a  strong  Caesura  after  the  long  it  is  r^nlarly  —  v>^ . 
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Farther,  Catullus,  like  the  Greeks,  employed  occasionally  a  Trochee  in  the  Beoond 
foot ;  Horace  made  it  a  rale  to  employ  only  a  Spondee  there. 

2.  The  regolar  Csesura  in  Latin  is  the  ghniqulndria  ;  but  the  Third  Trochee  (784, 
N.  2)  is  found  not  unf requently  in  Catullus  and  Horace,  bat  not  later.  Tlie  asage 
of  Horace  is  peculiar  in  this  respect :  In  the  first  and  second  books  there  are  seven 
cases  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  verses  ;  in  the  third  none  at  all ;  in  the  fourth 
twenty-two  in  one  hundred  and  five  verses ;  in  the  Carmen  Scsculare  nineteen  in 
fifty-seven  verses. 

8.  Elision  is  very  common  in  Catullus,  but  occurs  in  Horace  only  in  about  one 
verse  in  ten.  Later  usage  tends  to  restrict  Elision.  Licenses  are  extremely  rare  in  the 
classical  period.  So  Horace  shows  one  example  of  Diastol6  ((?.,  u.6,14).  Mono- 
leyllabic  endings  are  not  common,  but  the  word  is  usually  attached  closely  with  what 
precedes.    The  last  syllable  is  r^ularly  long. 

4.  Seneca  shows  some  peculiarities  :  occasionally  a  Dactyl  in  the  second  foot,  or  a 
Spondee  in  the  ttiird  ;  occasionally  also  Dialysis. 


One  Dactyl  with  Double  Basis  and  Anacrusis. 

798.  Alcmc  {Greater)  HendecasyUahic. 

Vid^i  ut  alts  I  8tet  nive  candid^    >:-^w  |  ^>  |A^v^  |  ^w  |  jl  i\ 
80r4cte  nee  iam  |  suBtinednt  onus,  Hor. 

Notes.— 1.  The  second  Basis  is  always  a  Spondee  ;  the  few  exceptions  having  been 
emended.  The  Anacrusis  is  r^ularly  long ;  Horace  shows  no  exception  in  the  fourth 
book  and  very  few  in  the  first  three.    The  last  syllable  may  be  long  or  short. 

2.  The  regular  Caesura  is  a  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot ;  Horace  shows  but  two 
exceptions  in  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  verses  {O.^i.  37, 14  ;  iv.  14, 17).  A  few  others 
show  imperfect  Csesurse,  as  (9.,  1. 16, 21  ;  i.  3.7, 5  ;  11. 17, 21. 

8.  In  regard  to  Elision,  the  facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sapphic. 

4.  Licenses  are  not  common  :  Diastole  occurs  in  H.,  (?.,  lu.  5, 17 ;  Hardening 
(723)  occurs  in  H.,  {?.,  iii.  4,  41 ;  iii.  6, 6.  Tmesis  is  not  unfrequent  in  forms  of 
qnlcnmqne  (H.,  ^.,  i.  9, 14 ;  i.  z6, 2 ;  i.  37, 14). 

Two  Dactyls. 

799.  Alcaic  (Leaser)  or  Decasyllabic. 

Vertere  ffineribtui  tritimphOs,  Hor.  a^^  JA/w  |  ^\j  \  ^^ 

Note.— The  Caesura  is  regularly  the  shniiemSria,  occasionally  the  Second  Trochee. 
Elision  occurs  a  little  less  often  in  this  measure  than  in  the  Hendecasyllabic.  The  last 
eyllable  is  usually  long.    Diastole  occurs  in  H.,  0.,  11. 13, 16. 

In  all  these,  the  Dactyl  has  a  diminished  value.  More  questionable 
is  the  logaoedic  character  of  the  Greater  Archilochi'an  : 

800.  Archilochian  (Greater)  =  Dactylic  Tetrameter  and 
Trochaic  Tripody, 

Sdlvitur   iom   hiems   gr&t&  YiQe\^^t\B  ^  Yvr^Roft. 
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If  measured  logaoedically,  the  two  shorts  of  the  Dactyl  must  be  re- 
duced in  value  to  one  (*.>^  =  w),  and  the  logaGedic  scheme  is 

_>      |->      |->      |~>      ||-v^|_v^|u_|-. 

Logaoedic  tetrapody  +  Logacedic  tetrapody  with  Syncope. 

Note.— DiseresiB  is  always  found  after  the  foarth  foot,  which  is  always  Dactylic. 
The  principal  Csesara  is  the  ^niqulndria.  In  the  third  foot  a  Spondee  is  preferred, 
whereas  the  Greek  model  has  more  often  the  Dactyl. 

801.  Choriamhic  Rhythms,  ^-^f hen.  a  logaoedic  series  is 
syncopated,  apparent  choriambi  arise.     What  is  |  -^v^  1 1—  | 
seems  to  be  —  w^— .     Genuine  choriambi  do  not  exist  in 
Latin,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  line  Pl.,  Men.,  no. 

802.  Asclepiadecm  (Lesser), 

This  verse  is  formed  by  a  Catalectic  Pherecratean  followed  by  a 
Catalectic  Aristophanic. 

MaeofinSs  atav^  ||  fidite  r^gibuB,     x 

HOR.  — >   I  A.v^   I  i-i-  I  A.w   I   ^  w   I   ^^ 

Notes.— 1.  There  should  be  Diaeresis,  complete  or  incomplete  (i.e.,  weakened  by 
Blision),  between  the  two  halves.  Only  two  exceptions  are  cited  (H.,  0.^  u.  is,  25 ;  iy. 
8, 17).  The  Caesura  is  regularly  the  simitemdria  in  Horace,  less  often  the  Second 
Trochee. 

2.  Elision  occurs  about  as  often  as  in  the  Elegiac  Pentameter.  It  occurs  most  often 
in  the  first  Dactyl  and  in  the  stichic  measure.  The  final  syUable  may  be  short  or 
long ;  but  a  monosyllable  is  rare.  Licenses  are  likewise  rare,  as  Diastol6  (H.,  0.^  i. 
3,36). 

803*  Asclepiadean  (Cheater). 

Kdllam  V£re  sacrl  I  vfte  pritui  I  sevens  arborem,  Hob. 

X 

Note.— This  verse  differs  from  the  preceding  by  having  a  Catalectic  Adonic  0^92) 
inserted  between  the  two  halves.  Diaeresis  always  separates  the  parts  in  Horace.  The 
rules  of  Elision  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  verse. 

804.  Sapphic  (Greater), 

Tl  de&  Or6  Sybarin  |  c6r  proper&i  amandO,  Hob. 

X  X 

Note.- This  verse  differs  from  the  lesser  Sapphic  by  the  insertion  of  a  catalectic 
Adonic.  It  is  found  only  in  Horace  ((9.,  i.  8).  Diaeresis  always  occurs  after  the  fourth 
foot,  and  there  is  also  a  shniqulndria  Caesura. 
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806.  Pridpean  (Gly conic  +  Pherecratecm), 

Hino  lOedm  tibi  d^o6 1  G6iieer6qiie  Priipe,  Cat. 

X  X 

NoTB.— DiflBraais  always  follows  the  Glyconic,  bat  neither  Hiatus  nor  Syllaba  Anoq» 
is  allowable.    The  verse  occurs  in  Cat.  17  and  Priap.  85. 

Cretic  and  Bacchic  Rhythms. 

806.  These  passionate  rhythms  are  found  not  unf requently 
in  Plautus  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  They  both  belong 
to  the  Quinquepartite  or  Five-Eighths  class. 

The  distribution  of  the  Creticus  is  3  +  2  morae. 
The  metrical  value  of  the  Creticus  is  —  ^  —  ( Amphimacer). 
For  it  may  be  substituted  the  First  Paeon,  —  ^^  v^  w,  or  the 
Fourth  Paeon,  s./  ^  w— . 

NoTB.— Double  resolution  in  the  same  foot  is  not  allowable,  and  there  is  rarely  more 
than  one  resolution  in  a  verse.  Instead  of  the  middle  short  an  irrational  long  is  some- 
times found. 

807.  Tetrameter  Acatalectic.  ^^  ^  \  j.kj  j.  \  ^kj  ^  \  ^\^  je. 
t^  bonii  peB8iim(I)  et  frandulentissami,  Pl.,  Capt.y  235. 

Note.— Resolution  is  not  allowed  at  the  end  nor  in  the  second  foot  immediately  be- 
fore a  Ceesura.  The  Arsis  immediately  preceding  (i.e.^  of  the  second  and  fourth  foot) 
is  regularly  pure. 

808.  Tetrameter  Catalectic,  ^  kj  j-  \  ^w^  |  j.\j  ^  \  ^  — 
Da  xni(lii)  I160  mel  xnevxn  sf  111(6)  amis  8(I)aud68,  Pl.,  TVm.,  244. 

Note.— The  existence  of  such  lines  is  disputed,  but  the  balance  of  authority  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  recognizing  them. 

809.  IOmeter  Acatalectic. 

H68C6  8&lt(eiii)  banc  quia  est,  Pl.,  Fs,^  262.  jlkj  j.  \  ^^  s. 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  usually  at  the  close  of  a  Cretic  system,  or  with  Trochaic 
Septenarii.  It  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  Tetrameter,  that  is,  the  last  long  is  not 
resolved  and  the  second  Arsis  is  kept  pure. 

810.  Acatalectic  Cretic  Trimeters  are  rare  and  not  always  certain. 
Compare  Pl.,  Trin.,  267,  269,  271  ;  Pb,,  1119  ;   Most.,  338  ;  Gator 

lectic  Trimeters  and  Dimeters  are  even  more  uncertain.    Compare  Pl,, 
Trin.,  275  ;  Truc.y  121. 

811.  The  Bacchius  has  the  following  measure :  ^^  ^  ^,  =  1  -f 
2  -h  2  morae  (^J  J  ),  or  if  the  descending  form  ^  ^  ^  be  re- 

garded  ob  the  normal  one  2  -V  ^  -V  1  moT«^  (^^  j  £). 
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For  the  long  two  shorts  are  sometimes  substituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  jau  irrational  long  may  be  used  for  the  short,  and  occasionally 
two  shorts  are  also  thus  used. 

812.  Bacchic  Tetrameter, 

Quibtui  nee  loedst  tHu*  nee  spfe  parita  \j  ^  j:.  |  kj  ^  m  |  kj  ^  jl  |  v^^6 
Misericordiorn^Qlam^itflBmin^rttm  \jO\j  j-  \  \j  j.j,  \  \j  x.  ^  \  kj  j.tf 

Note.— In  this  verse  there  is  usually  a  Caesura  after  either  the  second  or  third 
Iambus  ;  rarely  Diaeresis  dfter  the  second  Bacchius.  The  Arsis  is  kept  pure  in  the 
second  and  fourth  feet  if  the  following  long  closes  a  word.  Not  more  than  one  dissyl- 
labic Arsis  is  allowable.  Usually,  there  is  only  one  resolved  Thesis,  very  rarely  two, 
never  more  than  three. 

813.  Dimeter  Acataiectic. 

Ad  aetl[t(em)  agimdam,  Pl.,  Trin.,  232.  w  jl  jl  |  \j  j:.m 

Note.— This  is  rare  except  at  the  close  of  a  Bacchic  series,  to  form  the  transition 
to  another  rhythm. 

814.  Bacchic  Hexameter  occurs  in  nine  lines  in  a  monologue  in  Pl., 
Am.y  633-642.  Hypermetric  combination  into  systems  is  found  in  Pl., 
Meri.f  571  ff,  and  Varro,  Sat.^  p.  195  (r.). 

Ionic  Rhythm. 

815.  The  Ionic  Rhythm  is  represented  by  lonicns  a  maiore 
—  ^  ^  J  J  Jj  For  the  lonicus  a  maiore  may  be  substituted 
the  Ditrochaeus  —  ^  — v/.  This  is  called  An&clasis  {breaking- 
up). 

The  verse  is  commonly  anacrustic,  so  that  it  begins  with 
the  thesis  ^y>^  :  — .     Such  verses  are  called  lonici  a  minore. 
The  second  long  has  a  strong  secondary  ictus. 

In  the  early  Latin,  beginning  with  Ennius,  the  verse  was  used  with 
much  license.  Resolution  of  the  long  syllables  was  common  as  well  as 
the  use  of  irrational  long,  and  the  contraction  of  two  short  syllables 
into  a  long.     Horace  alone  shows  the  pure  Ionic. 

The  lonicus  is  an  excited  measure,  and  serves  to  express  the  frenzy 
of  distress  as  well  as  the  madness  of  triumph. 

816.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  Ionic  &  m&idre  {Satadean), 

This  measure,  introduced  by  Ennius,  was  used  with  great  freedom 
by  the  earlier  poets ;  but  a  stricter  handling  is  found  in  later  Latin 
poets,  as  Petronius,  Martial,  etc* 

81 
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K&n  qiiam  varia  sfnt  genera 

po^matOmm,  Baebl,            jl  —  w  k^kj  |  ^  v-f*./  v^v-»  |  ^w  —  >  |  ^a 

QaHmqae  longO  d£8cmct(a)  ali(a)  

&b alils, 8lc ni^Mse. — Accius.  ^vj  —  >  \  jl  —  kjkj  \  vi/v-»w  —  >  |  ^a 

Later  Latin  : 

The  most  common  scheme  is  the  pure  Ionic  with  Anaclasis,  espe- 
cially in  the  third  foot.  Irrational  longs  are  not  used,  and  there  is 
rarely  more  than  one  resolution,  as  :  ww—  w  w  or  —ww*./  w. 

M61168  veter^i  DSliad  xoantL  reclsi  ^  —  ^^^  —  y^Kj^^j^K^^  — 

ter  oorripaf  terribilem  manfL  bipennem.  jt  —  ww^  —  ^^^^.^.v-*.^  — 
— Prop. 

817.  A  combination  of  the  Io7iic  d  mdiore  into  systems  is  found  in 
Laevius,  who  has  a  sj^stem  of  ten  followed  by  a  system  of  nine.  Some 
traces  of  similar  arrangement  have  been  observed  in  the  Satires  of 
Vareo. 

818.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  Ionic  a  minore  {OaUiambic), 

This  verse  was  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  MenippSan  Satires,  and 
appears  also  in  Catullus,  63,  and  in  some  fragments  of  Maecenas. 

In  Catullus  the  two  short  syllables  may  be  contracted  (ten  times 
in  the  first  foot,  six  times  in  the  third),  and  the  long  may  be  resolved, 
but  not  twice  in  the  same  Dimeter  (except  63),  and  very  rarely  in  the 
first  foot  of  the  second  Dimeter  (once  in  91),  but  almost  regularly  in 
the  penultimate  long.  Diaeresis  between  the  two  Dimeters  is  regular. 
Anaclasis  is  found  in  the  majority  of  the  lines  ;  regularly  in  the  first 
Dimeter  (except  18,  54,  75). 

The  frequent  resolutions  and  conversions  give  this  verse  a  peculiarly 
wild  character. 

Ordinary  Scheme : 

Without  Anaclasis :  \j\j^^\j\j^  —  \j\j^  —  k^\jjl 
With  Anaclasis  :        \j  \j  ^  ^  —  w-^.  —  wv^^v-y  —  ^  -^, 

Anacrustic  Sche^ne : 

Without  Anaclasis  :  ww:-^.  —  ww  |  -^.— f^w  |  ^  —  ^k^  \  ju  — | 

A 
With  Anaclasis  :         ^\j:^\j  —  kj\^  — t^  ^  I  -^  ^^^'  I  ^^  ~l 

A 

Et  ear(ani)  onmi(a)  adtrem  fnri- 

biiiida  latibula  \j  \j  ^  —  \j  kj  jl  —  kj\jx.\j\j\j\^j:, 

Quo  nOs  deoet  oitlLtIs  oeler^e  tri- 

ptld^  —  -£-  ^  —  \j  ^  —  \j\j^\^\j\j\ju. 

Itaqu(e)  nt  domxaa  Gyb^bOs  teti- 

g6co  Jftflgnlao  \j  \j  x.\j  —  vj  ±.  —  v^vj^vj  —  \j^ 
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Super  &lta  veetni  Attis  celerf  rate 

maria 
lam  iam  dolet  quod  6gl  iam  iam- 

que  paenitet. — Cat. 


819.  Dimeter  Cataleetic  Ionic  a  minore  (Anacreontic). 

This  verso  is  found  first  in  Laevius,  then  in  Senega,  Petronius, 
and  later.  Anaclasis  is  regular  in  the  first  foot.  The  long  syllable 
may  be  resolved,  or  the  two  shorts  at  the  beginning  may  be  contracted. 
The  verse  may  end  in  a  Syllaba  Anceps. 

yener(eiii)  igitur  &lm(um)  addrSns         ^^v^/wv^^v^^  — 
Sea  fftiiin(a)  f sve  mis  est  —^k^^k^^  — 

It(a)  ut  alba  K6otUdca8t. 


\^  KJ  ^  \y  ^  yj  ^  — 


NoTB.— Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  verse  to  the  Iambic  Quatemarius  Cataleetic  it 
is  also  called  the  Hemiambie. 


Compound  Verses. 

820.  lamhelegua  {Iambic  Dimeter  and  Dactylic  IHmeter  Cat.). 

This  verse  occurs  only  in   the  second  Archilochian   Strophe  of 
Horace,  and  is  often  scanned  as  two  verses  : 

Tfl  v^  Torqufttd  movi  |  c6n8ule  preesa  mod. — Hor. 
^ :  ^  w  I  u.^  \  ^Kj  \  .£.  ^  I 

821.  Megiambus  (Dactylic  Trimeter  Cat.  and  Iambic  Dimeter), 

This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  third  Archilochian  Strophe  of  IIorack, 
and  is  often  scanned  as  two  verses  : 

Bonnet  imparibus  |  oerUtre  siibniOttui  pndor.— Hor. 

I  '      A  ■ 

Kj  *       yj  '  A 

822.  Versus  Reizidnus  (Iambic  Dimeter  and  Anapaestic  Tripody 
Cataleetic). 

Sedi,  qa6  fagia  niinc !  tend  ten6.  |  Quid  stolide  oUbnfis ! 
Qiii(a)  &d  trls  virOs  1(930)  ego  d^eram  |  KOmen  ttRtan.    QuCam)  obrem  1 
Pl.,  Avl.f  415. 

VA-»  Jl.  KJ  >•       \2/  \J  KJ  —   I   —  yb  \J M  — 

VA-»  ^   \J  ^  \J  \^  ^  \J  H    ^  £.  — 

Note.— From  the  time  of  Kkiz,  after  whom  this  verse  has  l)een  named,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  diacuBsiou.     In  regard  to  the  tLT«.t  v^'t\.vsl  W\M.N»swRi^C>issswk 
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10  considerable  nnanimity,  in  regard  to  the  second  opinions  differ.  Some  regard  it  as 
an  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  Syncopated  (wj:.v^ue.^v^);  others  as  an  Iambic 
Tripody  Catalectic  {\j  u.\j  ^  —  /\),  Spbnoel  regards  it  as  a  Hypercatalectic  Ana- 
paestic Monometer,  and  he  has  been  followed  with  a  variation  in  the  nomenclature  in 
the  above  scheme.  Leo  regards  it  as  Logaoedic.  The  most  recent  view  (EIlotz) 
regards  it  as  sometimes  Logacedic,  and  sometimes  Anapaestic. 

823.  I-  Plautus  shows  several  verses  compounded  of  a  Cretic  Di- 
meter and  a  Catalectic  Trochaic  Tripody.  These  verses  are  usually, 
but  not  always,  separated  by  Diaeresis.    Examples  :  i^.,  1285,  1287. 

2.  Some  authorities  consider  verses  like  Pl.,  Most.,  693,  Rud.,  209, 
compounded  of  a  Cretic  Dimeter  and  a  Clausula.  Others  regard  them 
as  Catalectic  Cretic  Tetrameters. 


The  Cantica  of  Early  Latin. 

824.  The  construction  of  the  Cantica  (in  the  narrow  sense)  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Three  opinions 
have  been  advanced.  One  looks  at  them  as  antistrophic,  following 
the  scheme  a.b.b.  ;  others  hold  that  the  scheme  is  a.b.a.  The  third 
view  is  that  with  some  exceptions  the  Cantica  are  irregular  composi- 
tions, without  a  fixed  principle  of  responsion. 

In  Terence,  Trochaic  Octonarii  are  always  followed  by  Trochaic 
Septenarii,  and  very  frequently  the  Trochaic  Septenarii  are  followed 
by  Iambic  Octonarii.  In  Plautus  there  are  long  series  of  Cretic  and 
Bacchic  verses,  and  sometimes  these  alternate,  without,  however,  any 
regular  scheme,  with  other  verses. 

A  Bacchic  Trochaic  Canticum  is  found  in  Pl.,  Jfcrc,  335-363,  as 
follows  :  I.  2  Bacc.  Tetram. ;  II.  4  Anap.  Dim. ;  III.  i  Troch.  Octon. ; 
IV.  13  Bacc.  Tetram.;  V.  i  Troch.  Octon. ;  VI.  2  Bacc,  Tetram. ;  VII. 

1  Troch.  Octon. ;  VIII.  2  Bacc.  Tetram. ;  IX.  2  Troch.  Octon. 

A  Trochaic  Iambic  Canticum  is  Ter.,PA-.,  153-163.    A.  153-157  : 

2  Troch.  Octon.;  i  Troch.  Sept.;  i  Iamb.  Octon.  B.  158-163;  i  Troch. 
Octon. ;  2  Troch.  Sept. ;  3  Iamb.  Octon. ;  i  Iamb.  Quater.  (Clausula). 

The  Cantica  of  Later  Latin. 

825.  I-  The  Cantica  of  Seneca  are  composed  mostly  in  Anapaestic 
Dimeters,  closed  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  by  a  Monometer. 
A  Dactyl  is  common  in  the  first  and  third  feet.  The  Spondee  is  like- 
wise very  common,  a  favorite  close  being  —  v2/  v-»  —  ^ .  The  Diasresis 
between  the  Dimeters  is  regular.  Examples  :  Here,  Ftir.,  125-203. 
In  Ag.y  310-407,  Dimeters  and  Monometers  alternate. 

2,  Iambic  Dimeters,  occasionally  alternating  with  Trimeters,  but 
usually  stichic,  are  found  occasionaWy  *,  as  Med.,nn\-*i^ti, 
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3.  Peculiar  to  Seneca  is  the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  Logaoedio 
measures  in  his  Cantica.  So  we  find  not  unfrequently  the  following 
in  stichic  repetition:  Lesser  Asclepiadeans,  Glyconics,  Sapphic  Hen- 
decasyllabics,  Adonics,  and  other  imitations  of  Horatian  measures  ; 
but  there  are  few  traces  of  antistropbic  arrangement. 

Lyric  Metres  of  Horace. 

826.  In  the  schemes  that  follow,  the  Roman  numerals  refer  to 
periods,  the  Arabic  to  the  number  of  feet  or  bars,  the  dots  indicate 
the  end  of  a  line. 

I.  Aadepiadean  Strophe  No.  1.    Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verse  (802 
repeated  in  tetrastichs. 


->   I  -x.v-r   I  l_|-x/v^   I  -v^   I  -       I 


l-l—  l~-|-.  I 


->  I  -^^  I 

0.,i.  i;  III.  30;  IV.  8. 


A 


I— I 


—  I  -A  J 


8 
8 

• 

8 
8 

• 

8 
8 

• 

8 
8 


II.  Asclepiadecm   Strophe    No.   2.      Glyconics  (795)   and    Lesser 
Asclepiadean  (802)  alternating,  and  so  forming  tetrastichs. 


X 

"yjKJ   1 

—  1 

A 

1 

• 

4 

•>l 

~\j\j   1 

■-1- 

-1 

\J 

1- 

"A 

1 

• 
8 
8 

->l 

-wvy    1 

--I 

~A 

1 

• 
4 

->l 

-V  vy    1 

^\-^ 

-1 

\J 

1- 

"A 

1 

8 
8 

• 

0.,  I. 

3, 

13, 

I9»  36; 

III.  9, 

15.  19. 

24, 

25» 

28; 

IV. 

1, 

3- 

III.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  No.  3.    Three  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verses 
(802)  foUowed  by  a  Glyconic  (795). 


->   I  -^^   I  l_  |-^/w  I  -^  I  -^     8 


->  l-x.^  |._|-x,w  I  -^  I  -^    8 


->  I 
->  I 


-yjy^ 


|^0|-«|-^     8 


-^1- 


A 


0.,  I.  6,  15,  24,  33;  n.  12;  m.  10,  16;  IV.  5,  la. 
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IV.  Aadepiadeom  Strophe  No.  4.    Two  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verses 
(802),  a  Pberecratean  (794),  and  a  Glyconic  (795). 


8 


A-^« 


II. ->  l-.v.l.-1-^l  IL? 

->l-v.|-w|-   I  4 

0.,  I.  5,  14,  21,  23;  III.  7,  13;  IV.  13. 

V.  Asdepiadicm  Strophe  Na   5.    Greater  Asclepiadean  (803),  re- 
peated  in  fours. 

X 

—  >    I  -yj\J    I  I—  I  -\JKJ   I  I—  I  -\j\j 


-.>|-x.w|..|-..w|^| 


—  >    I    -X/^    I   L_   I   -^.W    I   t-l 


-\JKJ 


1  —  \-^l 
1  — i-aI 

a 

2 

8 

• 

8 
2 
8 

1  — I-a" 

1  — i-aI 

8 
2 
3 

• 

8 
2 
8 

O.,  I.   II,   18;    IV.   ID. 

VI.  Sapphic  Strophe.  Three  Lesser  Sapphics  (797),  and  an  Adonic 
(792),  which  is  merely  a  Clausula.  In  the  Sapphic  Horace  regularly 
breaks  the  Dactyl. 

X  X 

X  X 

-w.   |->    I  -t^l  -w   I  -v^  I        6 

O.,  I.  2,  10,   12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38;   II.  2,  4,  6,  8,   lO,   16;   III.  8,  II, 

14,  18,  20,  22,  27;  IV.  2,  6,  11;  Carmen  Saecul&re. 

NoTK.— In  Greek  the  third  and  fourth  verses  run  together  to  form  a  single  verse. 
In  Latin  this  is  rare ;  one  case  is  found  in  Catullus,  11, 11,  and  three  in  Horace,  O., 
I.  2, 19  ;  25, 11 ;  II.  x6, 7  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  Hiatus  iKJtween  the  two  lines  in  Horacb 
(O.,  I.  2, 47  ;  12, 7  ;  12, 31  ;  22, 15,  etc.)  may  be  considered  as  indicating  that  the  verses 
were  conceived  as  separate.  Elision  and  Hiatus  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the 
lines.  Elision,  second  and  third:  Cat.,  11, 22;  H.,  {?.,  11. 2, 18 ;  16, 34;  iv.2,82; 
third  and  fourth  :  Cat.,  xi,  19 ;  H.,  0.,  iv.  2, 23  ;  C.S.,  47.  Hiatus,  first  and  second  : 

ff.,  a,  I.  2,  41 ;  12, 25  ;  11. 16, 5  ;  iii.  ix,  29  ;  27, 33  ;  second  and  third  :  H.,  0.,  i.  a,  6 ; 

x»,  6* ;  2Sf  iS ;  30, 6  ;  n.  a,  6 ;  4, 6  ;  m.  n,  50  \  ai^lQ. 
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VII.  Leaser  Sophie  Strophe.      Aristophanic  (798),   and  Greater 
Sapphic  (804).    Two  pairs  are  combined  into  a  tetrastich. 

-^^  I  -v^   I  I-  I  -^  I  4 


XX  * 

-.^|->|->.v^|^|-x.w|-w|l_|-^|        J 


-^^    I    -^    I  I—  I    -^   I 


X  X 

A  ■      4 


-^  |->  1-^^  Il-I-^..  I-..  |._|_      I      4 


0.,  I.  8. 

VIII.  Alcaic  Strophe.  Two  Alcaic  verses  of  eleven  syllables  (798), 
a  Trochaic  Quaternarius  with  Anacrusis  (772),  and  one  Alcaic  verse  of 
ten  (799). 

X  X 

I.^— i-^i--i  — i-a" 


I.  6 


A 

X  X 

>._..  i_> 

11.  >. 


:--I-CI--I--I-aI 


:—  |->l  —  |->l 


5 

n. 


-^^-  > 


4 

0.,  T.  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37 ;  II.  I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  II,  13,  14, 

15,  17,  19,  20;  III.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29;  IV.  4,  9,  15,  17. 

Note.— Elision  between  the  verses  is  much  more  rare  tlian  in  the  Sapphic  strophe ; 
it  occurs  bat  twice  :  O.^  n.  3, 27 ;  ui.  29, 85.    Hiatus,  on  Uie  other  liand,  is  very  common. 

IX.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  1.    A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
a  Lesser  Archilochian  (788),  two  pairs  to  a  tetrastich. 

8 
8 


8 


0.,  IV.  7. 

X.  ArcMlochicm  Strophe  No.  2.     A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
an  lambelegus  (820). 

-J^  I  - J'v.  I  -v7^  I  -J^  I  -v7«  I  —  I 

Epod.,  13. 
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XL  ArchilocMcm  Strophe  Na  8.  An  Iambic  Trimeter  (762)9  fol- 
lowed by  an  Elegiambus  (821). 

^  :-^  I -^  I -^  I  -A  I 
Epod.,  II. 

XII.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  4.  A  Greater  Archilochian  (800), 
and  a  Trimeter  Iambic  Catalectic  (763).  Two  pairs  combined  to  form 
a  tetrastich. 

W-^V-'  —  yj  .1.  ^^  ~—  \J  .£.  yj 

This  verse  may  be  considered  as  Logaoedic,  thus  (800) : 
>:—  |->l  —  I  —  I-I-aI  « 

t  =  — l-^l  — I--I^I-aI  ? 

XIII.  Alcmanicm  Strophe.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  followed 
by  a  Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter  (787). 

jC  KJ  \J  S-  \^  \J    JL  \J  \J  ^  \J 

0.,  I.  7,  28;  Epod,,  12. 

Note.— The  Tetrameter  may  be  considered  acatalectic  with  a  Spondee  in  the  fourth 
place  (787,  n.). 

XIV.  Iambic  Trimeter  repeated  (762). 

>:.wl->|-^|->|_^|-^ 

Epod.,  17. 

XV.  Iambic  Strophe.    Iambic  Trimeter  (762),  and  Dimeter  (766). 

I-^I  —  l-A 
>:-.|->|-w|-^ 
Upod.j  I -10. 
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XVI.  Pythiambic  Strophe  No.  1.     A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  or 
Versus  Pythius,  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (765). 


^  \^\^  X.  \j\j  kZ.  \j\j  j:.kj  \j  Ji.  \j  \^  ^  \j 
\J ^  \i/  —  vJj:.  v-*  — 

Epod,,  14,  15. 

XVII.  Pythiambic  Strophe  No.  2.    A  Dactylic  Ilexameter  (784),  and 
an  Iambic  Trimeter  (760). 


^  \JKJ  X.  \J\J  X.  \^\J  X.  KJ\J  X.   \J   \J  X.   \J 

\J  X.  \J  —' \j  X.  \J  —  yj  X.  \^  -— 

Epod.y  16. 

XVIII.  Trochaic  Strophe.  A  Catalectic  Trochaic  Dimeter  (772). 
and  a  Catalectic  Iambic  Trimeter  (763).  Two  pairs  make  a  tetra- 
stich. 

X.  \J  —  KJ  X.  \J  —' 

\J  X.  \^  —  \J  X-  \J  —' \J  X.  \J 

0.,  n.  18. 

XIX.  The  Ionic  System  is  found  once  in  IIorace  ;  it  consists  of  ten 
ISnici  a  miiir)re  feet,  variously  arranged  by  metrists.  Some  regard  the 
system  as  composed  of  ten  Tetrameters  followed  by  a  Dimeter.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  divide  into  two  Dimeters  followed  by  two  Tri- 
meters.    The  scheme  may  be  made  S  mSiOre  by  Anacrusis. 

Jonicus  a  minore  scheme : 

MiserSrom  (e)8t  neque  axnOrl  \j  yj  x.  —  \j  \j  x.  ^  | 

dare  ItLdom  neque  dnlol  \j  ^  x.  —  kj  \j  x.—  \ 

mala  vInO  laver(e)  aut  exanimfirl  Kjyjx.  —  Kj^x.  —  ^jyjx.—  \ 

metaentes  patruae  yerbera  linguae  \^\jx.  —  \j\^x.  —  ^kjx,—  | 

Imicus  d  mdiore  scheme  : 


vy  v-^ 


\J  KJ 


—  wv^l I  L    i 

A 

^^  I I 


» 


A 

A 

1 ,  , 

O.t  m,  12. 
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827.    Index  of  Horatian  Odes  and  Metres. 


Book.  Ode.  Metbb. 
I.     1 i. 

2 vi. 

3 ii. 

4 xii. 

5 iv. 

6 iii. 

7 xiii. 

8 vii. 

9 viii. 

10 vi. 

11 y. 

13 ii. 

14 iv. 

15 iii. 

16 viii. 

17 viii. 

18 V. 

19 ii. 

20 vi. 

21 iv. 

22 vi. 

23 iv. 

24 iii. 

25 vi. 

26 viii. 

27 viii. 

28 xiii. 

29 viii. 

30 vi. 

31 viii. 

33 vi. 

33 iii. 

34 viii. 

35 viii. 

36 ii. 

37 viii. 

88 VL 


Book.  Odk.  Metbb. 

II.     1 viii. 

2 vi. 

3 viii. 

I            4 vi. 

[             5 vui. 

!             6 vi. 

'             7 viii. 

I            8 vi. 

\            9 viii. 

10 vi. 

I           11 viii. 

12 ,  iii. 

;           13 viii. 

i           14 viii. 

'           15 viii. 

16 vi. 

17 viii. 

18 xviii. 

19 viii. 

20 viu. 

III.     1 viii. 

2 viii. 

viii. 

A  •  •  • 

4 viu. 

5 vui. 

6 viii. 

7 iv. 

8 vi. 

9 ii. 

10 iii. 

11 vi. 

12 xix. 

13 iv. 

14 vi. 

15 ii. 

16 iii. 

17 viii. 


Book.  Odb.  Mbtrb. 

III.  18 vi. 

19 ii. 

20 vi. 

21 viiL 

22 vi 

23 viii. 

24 ii. 

25 ii. 

26 viii. 

27 vi. 

28 ii. 

29 viii. 

30 i. 

IV.  1 ii. 

2 vi. 

3 ii. 

4 vm. 

5 m. 

6 vi. 

7 ix. 

8 i. 

9 viii. 

10 V. 

11 vi. 

12 iii. 

13 iv. 

14 viiL 

15 viii. 

Carmen  Saeculfire    vi. 

Epod.  1-10 XV. 

11 xi. 

12 xui. 

13 x. 

14 xvi. 

15 xvi. 

16 xvii. 

17 xiv. 


I 


APPENDIX. 


ROMAN    CALENDAR. 

The  names  of  the  Roman  months  were  originally  adjectives.  The 
substantive  mensis,  month,  may  or  may  not  be  expressed  :  (mensiB) 
lanaSrius,  FebruSrius,  and  so  on.  Before  Augustus,  the  months  July 
and  August  were  called,  not  Itllius  and  Augnstus,  but  Qnlntflis  and 
Sextllis. 

The  Romans  counted  backward  from  three  points  in  the  month, 
Calends  (Kalendae),  Nones  (KOnae),  and  Ides  (Idfbi),  to  which  the  names 
of  the  months  are  added  as  adjectives  :  Ealendae  ISnufiriae,  KOnae  Fe- 
bruSriae)  idfUi  MSrtiae.  The  Calends  are  the  first  day,  the  Nones  the 
fifth,  the  Ides  the  thirteenth.  In  March,  May,  July,  and  October  the 
Nones  and  Ides  are  two  days  later.     Or  thus :  

In  March,  July,  October,  May, 
The  Ides  are  on  the  fifteenth  day. 
The  Nones  the  seventh ;  but  all  besides 
Have  two  days  less  for  Nones  and  Ides. 

In  counting  backward  ("  come  next  Calends,  next  Nones,  next  Ides  *•) 
the  Romans  used  for  "the  day  before"  pridio  with  the  Ace:  pridio 
KalendSs  ISnuSriSs,  Dec.  31 ;  pridie  KOnSs  ISn.  =  Jan.  4;  pridie  Idfbi  ISn. 
=  Jan.  12. 

The  longer  intervals  are  expressed  by  ante  diem  t6rtinm,~quSrtTim, 
etc.,  before  the  Accusative,  so  that  ante  diem  tertiom  Eal.  ISn.  means 
"  two  days  before  the  Calends  of  January; "  ante  diem  qnfirtnm,  or  a.  d« 
iv.,  or  iv.  Kal.  ISn.,  "three  days  before,"  and  so  on.  This  reiharkable 
combination  is  treated  as  one  word,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  the 
prepositions  ez  and  in  :  ez  ante  diem  iii.  KOnSs  IflniSs  tlsque  ad  pridie 
Kal.  Septembrfis,  from  June  3  to  August  31 ;  differre  aliqnid  in  ante  diem 
XV.  Kal.  Nov.,  to  postpone  a  matter  to  the  l%th  of  October. 

Leap  Year. — In  leap  year  the  intercalary  day  was  counted  between 
a.  d.  vi.  Kal.  l^Srt.  and  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  MSrt.  It  was  called  a.  d.  bis  sez- 
turn  Kal.  MSrt.,  so  that  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  MSrt.  corresponded  to  our  February 
23,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  year. 

To  turn  Roman  Dates  Into  Engrllsh. 

For  Nones  and  Ides. — I.  Add  one  to  the  date  of  the  Nones  and  Ides., 
and  subtract  the  given  number. 
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For  CcUends. — II.  Add  two  to  the  days  of  the  preceding  month,  and 
subtract  the  given  numl>er. 

Examples:  a.  d.  viii.  Id.  Iftn.  (13  +  1  —  8)  =  Jan.  6  ;  a.  d.  iv.  KOn. 
Apr.  (5  +  1  -  4)  =  Apr.  2;  a.  d.  xiv.  Kal.  Oct.  (30  +  2  -  14)  =  Sept.  18. 

Year. — To  obtain  the  year  B.C.,  subtract  the  given  date  from  754 
(753  B.C.  being  the  assumed  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  annO  nrbis 
conditae).     To  obtain  the  year  a.d.,  subtract  753. 

Thus  :  Cicero  was  bom  648,  a.  u.  c.  =  106  b.c. 
Augusttia  died  767,  a.  u.  o.  =  14  a.d. 

Note.— Before  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Ceesar  in  b.c.  46,  the  year 
consisted  of  355  days,  divided  into  twelve  months,  of  which  March,  May,  Quintllis 
(July),  and  October  had  31  days,  February  28,  the  remainder  29.  To  rectify  the 
Calendar,  every  second  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pontifices,  a  month  of  varsring 
length,  called  mfinsis  intercalfiris,  was  inserted  after  the  23d  of  February. 


ROMAN   SYSTEMS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

Long  Measure.  Square  Measure. 


=  I  palmus.  loo  pedfe,      )  ^  ^  .erlpulnm. 

=  I  p68(ii.65in.).  qnadrStl ) 

36  Bcrlptda     =  I  dima. 

4  dixnata      =  i  Sotns. 


4   digiti 

4  palml 
6  palml 
li  pedfis 
2iped68 
2    gradfbi,  )    _ 

5  pedes      ) 
125    passus         =  I  stadinm. 

8    stadia         =  i  xnllle  passuum 

(mile). 

Dry  Measure. 


^  I      =1  cubitus. 

=  1  gradus. 
I  passus. 


2    SctfLi 


I  illgerum  (acre). 


The  illgerum  contains  28,800 

sq.  ft.  Rom.; 
Eng.  acre  =  43, 560  sq.  ft. 


li  cy&thl 
2    acMSbula 
2    qufirtSril 
2    hfimlnae 
8    seztfiril 
2    sfimodil 


I  acetSbulum. 
I  quSrtftrius. 
I  hemlna. 
I  seztSrius. 
I  sfimodius. 
I  modius  (peclc). 


Liquid 

li  csrathl  = 

2    acfitSbula  = 

2    quSrtSril  = 

2    hfimlnae  = 

6    seztaril  = 

4    congil  = 

2    Umae  = 

20    amphorae  = 


3   siliqoae 
2    oboll 
2  scrlpttlA 
2  dracbmae 


ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 

I  obolus.  2    sicilici 

I  scrlpulum.  2    sfimunciae 

I  drachma.  12    llnciae 

I  sicilions. 


Measure. 
I  aoStfibulum. 
I  quSrtfirins. 
I  hSmlna. 
I  sextfirius  (pint). 
I  congius. 
I  flrna. 
I  amphora. 
I  culleus. 


I  sOmfLncia. 

I  flncia. 

I  libra  (pound). 


ROMAN  MONEY  AND  NAMES. 
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Notes.— 1.  The  multiples  of  the  llnoia  were  sSBCfincia  (U),  BOZtSllB  (2),  qua* 
drSns  (3),  trifins  (4),  qulncUnx  (5),  sfimis  (6),  septUnx  (7),  bSs  (8),  dodrSns  (9),  dex- 
Uns  (10),  deOnx  (ll). 

2.  The  libra  was  also  called  Ss  (see  below),  which  latter  is  taken  as  the  onit  in  all 
measures,  and  the  forgoing  divisions  applied  to  it.  Hence,  by  substituting  Sm  for 
iHgenun,  we  have  deflnx  aai^ota,  iflgenim,  dextSns  as  {^y  etc. 

ROMAN   MONEY. 

The  unit  was  originally  the  as  (which  was  about  a  pound  of  copper), 
with  its  fractional  divisions.  This  gradually  depreciated,  until,  after 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  unit  had  become  a  sestertioB,  which  was 
nominally  2i  assSB. 


2^  assSB 

2    sSstertil 
2    quInSril 


I  sSBtertioB  (about  25  denfiril   ==  i  aureoB  (nammnB). 

4  cts.).  1000  sSBtertil  =  i  sSBtertinm 

I  quInSrioB.  ($42.94  to  Augustus's  time). 
I  denSriuB. 


Note.— SSBtertiimi  (which  may  be  a  fossilized  Gen.  PI.  =  BfistertiOmm)  was 
modified  by  distributives  (rarely  by  cardinals),  thus  :  blna  BSstertia,  SOOO  sesterces. 
But  in  multiples  of  a  million  (decifinB  centfiiia  mllla  sfistertium,  i.  e.,  BSBter- 
tiOmxn),  centfina  mHia  was  regularly  omitted,  and  sSBtertilim  declined  as  a  neuter 
singular.  HS  stands  as  well  for  sSBtertiUB  as  BSBtertioxn, ;  and  the  meaning  is  regu- 
lated by  the  form  of  the  numeral ;  thus  HS  ylgintX  (XX)  =  20  BfiBtertil ;  HS  vXoSna 

^) »  30  BfiBtertia,  i.e.,  30,000  sSstertil. 


ROMAN   NAMES. 

The  Roman  usually  had  three  names  ;  a  nltaien,  indicating  the  gfiUM) 
a  cOgnOmen,  indicating  the  fainilia  in  the  gfins,  and  the  praenOmen,  indi- 
cating the  individual  in  the  familia. 

The  nOmina  all  end  in  ioB.  The  cQgnOmina  have  various  forms,  in 
accordance  with  their  derivation.  For  example  :  Q.  MHoioB  Soaevola 
(from  scaeyos,  left  hand). 

The  praenOmina  are  as  follows,  with  their  abbreviations : 


AuloB, 

A. 

LtLcioB, 

L. 

QaXntnB, 

Q. 

Appius, 

App. 

MftrcoB, 

M. 

Seryius, 

Ser. 

(HkiOB, 

C. 

MSnioB, 

W. 

SextuB, 

Sex. 

OnaeuB, 

Cn. 

MSmercns, 

Mam. 

SpnrioB, 

Sp. 

DecimuB, 

D. 

KnmerioB, 

Num. 

TitoB, 

T. 

KaesO, 

K. 

PflbUuB. 

P. 

TiberioB, 

Ti.,Tib. 

Notes.— 1.  Adoption  from  one  g6nB  into  another  was  indicated  by  the  termination 
-iSniLB.  From  the  fourth  century  a.d.  a  second  cOgnGmen  was  also  called  an 
SgnOmen. 

2.  Daughters  had  no  peculiar  praenOmina,  but  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  g6n8 
in  which  they  were  bom.  If  there  were  two,  they  were  distinguished  as  mfiior  and 
minor ;  if  more  than  two,  by  the  numerals  tdrtlBL^  <\5lSxtai^etc. 
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INDEX   OF   VERBS. 

[The  References  are  to  the  Sections.] 


Ab-d5,  ere,  -did!,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ab-ig5   (ago),    ere,   -egi,    -actum, 

160,  I. 
ab-ici5  (iaci5),  ere,  -ieci,  -iectum, 

160,3. 
ab-luO,  ere,  -lul,  -Ititum,  162. 
ab-nud,  ere,  -nui  (-nuitflrus),  162. 
ab-oled,  ere,  6vl,  itum,  137,  b. 
ab-ol6sc5,  -ere,  -ol6vI,  -olitum,  140. 
ab-ripiO  (bapiO),  -ere,  -ripu!,  -rep- 

tum,  146. 
abs-condd  (do),   ere,    -di    (-didi), 

ditum,  151,  I. 
ab-sist($,  -ere,  -stiti,  154,  i. 
ab-sum,  -esse,  ab-ful,  fi-fui,  117. 
ac-cend5,    -ere,   -cendi,   -censum, 

160,  2. 
ac-cid6  (cADo),  ere,  -cidi,  165,  a. 
ac-cipiO  (cAPio),  ere,  -cepT,   -cep 

turn,  160,  3. 
ac-col5  (col6),  ere,  -colul,  -cultum, 

152,  3 
ac-cumb(5,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
ac-curr(5,   ere,  ac-curri,   -cursum, 

155,  134,  III. 
aceO,  6re,  acuT,  to  be  sour, 
acSscO,  ere,  acul,  to  get  sour. 
ac-quir5    (quaerO),    ere,   -quisivl, 

-quisltum,  137,  c. 
acu5,  ere,  acui,  acdtum,  162. 
ad-do,  ere,  -did!,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ad-imO  (emo),  ere,  -emi,  -Cmptum, 

160,  I. 
ad-iplscor,  i,  ad-eptus  sum,  165. 
ad-iuv5,  Are,  -iuvi,  -ifitum,  158. 
ad-olescO,  ere,  -olevl,  -ultum,  140. 
ad-orior,  -oriri,  -ortus  sum,  166. 
ad-scTsco,  ere,  -scivi,  -scltum,  140. 
ad-sisto,  ere,  -stitI,  154,  i. 
ad-spicio,   ere,   -spex!,    -spectum, 

150,  I. 
ad-stO,  -stSre,  -stiti,  151,  2. 
ad-sum,   ad-esse,    ad-ful    (af-fui), 

117. 
ad-vesperSsc5,  ere,  avi,  140. 
aegrescO,  ere,  to  fall  sick. 
af-fer5,   -ferre,   at-tuli,    al-lfitum, 

17L 
af-filgf^,  ere,  -Aixi,  -fliotum,  147,  2. 


ag-gredior,  -gredi,  -gressus,  165. 

a-gn5sco,   ere,  a-gnovl,  argnitum 

(agn5turus),  140. 

ago,  ere,  egi,  Sctum,  160,  i. 

ai5,  175,  I. 

albe5,  ere,  to  be  white. 

alged,  6re,  alsl,  147,  i 

-lexl 
al-licio,  cre,^ J.    '-V  -Iectum,  150,  i. 

al-lu5,  ere,  -lui  -latum,  162. 
al5,  ere,  alul,  al(i)tum,  142,  3. 
amb-ig5  (ago),  ere,  172,  i. 
amb-i0  (eo),  ire.  ivi  (ii),  itum,  169, 

2,  R.  I. 

._    -        /amicui.\         •  . 
amiciO,  ire,   /  amj^i  )  amictum, 

142,  4,  161. 
amplector,  1,  amplexus,  165. 
ango,  ere,  anxi,  149,  b. 
an-nu5,  ere,  annul  (annfLtum),  162. 
ante-cell5,  ere,  154. 
ante-stO,  -stare,  -stetT,  151,  2. 
a-perio,    -Ire,    aperui,     apertum, 

142,4. 
aplscor,  !,  aptus  sum,  165. 

ap-petO,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  147,  c. 
„^  ^1.  -   -,„  -plicui,  -plicitum, 
ap-phco,  are,  (rpiicHV!,.plicgtum), 

152,  2. 
ap-pon5,    ere,    -posui,    ^positum, 

loil,  A. 

,.    -  ~  {  arctus, 

arceO,  ere,  arcui  ]  ^^us  (adj.). 

arcessO    (accerso),    ere,    arcessiviy 

-itum,  137,  e. 
iirdeS,  ere,  ftrsi,  arsum,  147,  i. 
aresco,  ere,  ami,  to  become  dry, 

arguo,  ere,  argui,  £|SSs,)l«2. 

ar-ripid  (rapio),  ere,  ui,  -reptum, 

146. 
a-scendC  (scando),  ere,  i,  scSnsum, 

160,  2 
a-spicio,  ere,  a-spexi,    a-spectum, 

150,  I. 
as-sentior,  iri,  assensus  sum,  166. 
as-sideo  (sedeo),    ere,  -sedi,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
as-suesco,  ere,  -suevi,-suetum,140. 
at-teiido,  exft,  -teudi,  -tentum,  155, 
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at-tcxn,  erc,-texuT,  -t«xtum,  152,3. 
at-tineo  (teneo),  ere,  in,  -tentum, 

135,  I.  a. 
at-tiiig5  (tango),  ere,  attigl,  attac- 

tum,  155. 
at-toll5,  ere,  to  raise  up. 
audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum,  167. 
audiG,  ire,  ivi,  itum.     See  127. 
au-fero,  -ferre,   abstuli,  ablatum, 

171. 
augeo,  ere,  auxi,  auctum,  147,  i. 
ave,  175,  4, 

Balbtitio,  ire,  to  stutter. 

batuC,  ere,  ui,  162. 

bib5,  ere,  bibi,  (bibitum),  154,  2. 

Cad5,  ere,  cecidi,  casum,  153. 
caecutiC,  ire,  to  he  blind, 
caedG,  ere,  cecidi,  caesum,  153. 
calefacio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  160, 

3;  173,  N.  2. 
calesco,  ere,  calui,  to  get  warm. 
calleo,  ere,  ui,  to  be  skilled. 
calveG,  ere,  to  he  bald, 
candeG,  ere,  ui,  to  shine. 
cane5,  ere,  to  be  gray. 
cans,  ere,  cecini,  cantum,  153. 
capessS,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  137,  c. 
capio,    ere,    cepi,    captum,    126; 

160,  3. 
carpG,  ere,  carpsi,  carptum,  147,  2. 
caveo,  ere,  cSvi,  cautum,  159. 
cedo,  175,  6. 

cedo,  ere,  cessi,  cessum,  147,  2. 
cenatus,  167,  N.  1. 

censeo,  ere,  ui,  ('Sui'3)^135, 1,  a. 

eerno,  ere,  crevi,  (cretum),  139. 
cied  /  ciere,    -  .     5^         ^ory   z 
cif,    i  cire,    <='"•  "'"•"•  137'  *• 
ciiigo,  ore,  cinxi,  cinctum,  149,  h. 
circuin-do,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum, 

151,  I. 
circum-sisto,  ere,  stetl,  154,  i. 
circum-std,  stare,  stetl,  151,  2. 
claudo,  ere,  clausi,  clausum,  147,  2. 

clepd,  ere,  |^^[Jp^'  cleptura,  147,  2. 

eo-alCsco,  ere,  -alui,  (-alituin),  140, 

145. 
co-arguo,  ere,  ui,  162. 
co-emo,     ere,     -Cmi,     -em(p)tum, 

100,  I. 
coepi,  coepisse,  175,  5,  a. 


co-gn5scd,    ere,  -gnOvi,  -gnitum, 

140. 
co-gd  (ago),  ere,  co-egi,  co-actum, 

160,  I. 
col-lido  (laedo),  ere,  -lisi,  lisum, 

147.  2. 
col-ligo  (lego),  ere,  -iBgi,  -lectum, 

160,  I. 
col-luceo,  ere,  -liixi,  157,  i. 
col6,  ere,  colui,  cultum,  142,  3. 
com-buro,  ere,  -lissi,  -ustum,147,2. 
com-edO,  ere,  -edi,  -esum  (estum), 

172. 
comitatus,  167,  n.  1. 
comminlscor,  i,  commentus  sum, 

165. 
com-move6,   6re,  -mdvi,  -mOtum, 

159. 
c5-mo  (emo),  ere,  c5mpsi,  cOmp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
com-parc5,ere,-parsi,-parsum,153. 
com-pello,  ere,  com-puli,  -pulsum, 

155. 
com-periO  (pario),   ire,  com-peri, 

com-per-tum,  161,  166. 
compesco,  ere,  ul,  145. 
com-pingo,   ere,   -pBgi,    -pactum, 

160,  2. 
com-plector,  i,  com-plexus,  165. 
com-pleo,  6re,  Bvi,  etum,  147. 
com-primo  (premo),   ere,    -pressi, 

-pressum,  147,  2. 
com-pungo,  ere,  -punxi,  -punctum, 

155. 
con-cido  (cado),  ere,  -cidi,  153,  a. 
con-cidO  (caedo),  ere,  -cidi,  -cisum, 

153,  a. 
con-cinO  (cano),  ere,  -cinui,  142,  3. 
concitus  (cieo),  137,  h. 
con-cltido    (claudo),    ere,    -cltlsi, 

-cliisum,  147,  2. 
con-cumbO,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
con-cupisc5,  ere,  -cupivi,  cupltum, 

140. 
con-cuti5  (quatiO),  ere,  -cussi,  -cus- 

sum,  147,  2. 
con-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
con-dormisco,  -ere,  -ivi,  itum,  140. 
con-fercio  (farcio),  ire  (fersi),  fer- 

tum,  150,  2. 
con-fero,    -ferre,    -tuli,    collStum, 

171. 
cdn-ficid  (pAcio),ere,  -feci,-fectum. 
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cOn-fiteor   (fatgob),  6rl,   -fessus, 

164. 
con-fl!g5,     ere,     -flixi,     -fllctum, 

147,  2. 
c5n-fring5  (frangO),   ere,  -frSgi, 

-fractum,  160,  2. 
con-gru5,  ere,  congnii,  162. 
con-ici5  (iacio),  ?re,  -ieci,  -iectum, 

160,  3. 
conidratus,  167,  n.  1. 

co-nlveO,  ere.  ^^Xnfvi),  "7.  i. 

con-quirO  (quaerO),  ere,  -quisivi, 

-quisitum,  137,  c. 
con-serO,     ere,     -semi,    -sertum, 

152,  3. 
c5n-sero,  ere,  -sBvI,  -si turn,  138. 
cOn-sIderatus,  167,  n.  1. 
con-sido,   ere,    consBdi,    -sessum, 

160,  I. 
cOn-sistO,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
c5n-spergo,  ere,  -spersl,  -spersum, 

147,  2. 
cOn-spicio,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum, 

150,  I. 
cOn-stituO  (sTATUo),  ere,  m,  -stittl- 

tum,  162. 
c0n-st5,    -stare,   -stiti,    (constStti- 

rus),  151,  2. 
c5n-suese0,   ere,   -suSvi,   suBtum, 

140;  175,  5. 
cOnsulO,    ere,   consulul,   -sultum, 

143,  3. 
con-temno,  ere,  -tem(p)si,  -tem(p)- 

tum,  149,  c, 
con-tends,   ere,   -tendl,    -tentum, 

155. 
con-texo,  ere,-texul,-textum,152,3. 
con-tineO  (teneo),  ere,  ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I.  a. 
con-tingO    (tango),    ere,    contigi, 

contactuni,  155. 
convalescO,  ere,  -valui,  -valitum, 

145. 
coquo,  ere,  coxl,  coctum,  147,  2, 

168,  I. 
cor-ripio  (rapio),  ere,  -ripul,  -rep- 

tum,  146. 
cor-ruo,  ere,  corrul,  162. 
crebresco,  ere,  crebrui,  to  get  fre- 
quent. 
cre-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
crepo,  are,  crepui,crepitum,  142,  2. 
crGscO,  ere,  crevi,  cretum,  140. 
Cuba,  are,  cubui,  cubitum,  142,  2. 


cQdO,  ere,  c&dl,  ctlsum,  160,  i. 
cupiO,  ere,  cupivi,  cupltum,  141. 
currO,  ere,  cucurri,  cursum,  155. 

Dg-cernO,  ere,  -crfivi,  -cretum,  139. 
dg-cerpO  (carpo),  ere,  si,  tum,  147, 

2. 

dg-dC,   dedere,   dedidi,    dSditum, 

161,  I. 
de-fendo,  ere,  -fendi,  -f ensum,  160, 

2. 

dgfetiscor,  I,  to  he  worn  out, 
de-gO  (ago),  ei-e,  160,  i. 
deleO.     See  Paradigm,  123, 124. 
de-libuO,  uere,  ui,  Qtum,  162. 
de-ligO,  ere,  -legl,  -Iectum,  160,  i. 
de-m5  (emo),  ere,  dempsi,  dSmp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
depello,  ere,  depuli,  dSpulsum,  155. 
de-primO    (premo),     ere,    -press!, 

pressum,  147,  2. 
deps5,  ere,  depsui,  depstum,  142,  3. 
de-scendo  (scando),   ere,  -scendi, 

-scensum,  160,  2. 
de-serO,  ere,  -serui,  -sertum,  142,  3. 

dg-sUiO  (SALIO),  ire  (")•  <f  ^^•Jt"")' 
^  '         ul,  143,  4. 

de.sin5,  ere,  ^ggjj^^'  dgsitum,  139. 

d6-sipio  (sapio),  -ere,  141. 
de-sistO,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
de-spicio,   ere,   -spexi,    -spectum, 

150,  I. 
de-suesco,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  140. 
de-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  117. 
de-tendO,  ere,  -tendl,  -tentum,  155. 
de-tineo  (teneo),  ere,  -ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I.  a. 
de-vertor,  -i,  167. 
dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictum,  147,  2. 
dif-ferO,  -ferre,   distull,   dilatum, 

171. 
di-gn6sco  (nosco),  ere,  -gnOvi,  140. 
di-ligo,  ere,  -lexi,  -l6ctum,  147,  2. 
di-micO,  are,  avi,  Stum,  142,  2. 
dl-rigo,  ere,  -rexi,  -rSctum,  147,  2. 
dir-imo  (emo),  ere,  -emi,  -6mptum, 

160,  I. 
disco,  ere,  didici,  156. 
dis-crepO,  are,  -crepui  (fivi),  142,  2. 
dis-cumbo,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
dis-pesc6,  ere,  -pescul,  to  divide, 

145. 
d\s-s\dvio  ^^s^T>¥S^,  et^,  -"&^d\^  159, 
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dl-stingu5,  ere,  -stinx!,  -stinctura, 

di-sto,  -stfire,  151,  2. 
dItescO,  ere,  to  grow  rich. 
divide,  ere,  dlv-isi,  di visum,  147,  2. 
d5,  dare,  dedi,  datum,  151,  i. 
doceS,  ere,  docui,  doctum,  135,  i,  a. 
domO,  are,  ui,  itum,  142,  2. 
dues,  ere,  dQxi,  ductum,  147,  2 
dulc5sco,  ere,  to  grow  sweet. 
duresco,  ere,  dQruI,  to  grow  hard. 

Edo,  ere,'  edi,  esum,  160,  i,  172. 
e-do  (dO),    edere,   edidi,   editum, 

151,  I. 
e-dormisc5,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -Itum,  140. 
ef-fero,  -ferre,  extuli,  elfitum,  171. 
egedy  ("re,  egul,  to  want. 
e-licio,  ere,  -licui,  -licitum,  150,  i. 
e-ligO  (lego),  ere,   -ICgl,  -lectum, 

160,  I. 
e-mico,  Sre,  ui  (atQrus),  142,  2. 
emineo,  ere,  ui,  to  atatid  out. 
emo,  ere,  emi,  emptum,  160,  i. 
emungo,  ere,  emunxi,  emunctum, 

149,  b. 

_     -        eiiecui,        «       i 
e-neco,    are,    (^^^^^^1),    ^nectum, 

142,  2. 
eo,  ire,  Ivi,  itum,  169,  2. 
e-vado,  ere,  Bvasi,  evSsuni,  147,  2. 
e-vSnescC,  ere,  Svfinui,  145. 
ex-SrdescO,  ere,  exarsi,  exSrsum, 

147,  I. 
ex-cello,  ere,  ui  (exeelsus),  144. 
excitus,  187. 
ex-elud5  (claudo),  ere,  -si,  -sum, 

147,  2. 
ex-currO,    ere,    ex(cu)curri,   -cur- 
sura,  155. 
ex-imd,  ere,  emi,  -emptum,  160,  i. 
ex-olesco,  ere,  -olevi,  -oletum,  140. 
ex-pell5,  ere,  -pull,  -pulsum,  155. 
experglscor,   i,   experrectus  sum, 

165. 
ex-perior,   iri,   -pertus  sum,   166. 
ex-pleo,  ere,  5vi,  etum,  124,  137, 

b. 
ex-plico,  are,  ui  (Svi),  itum  (atum), 

142. 
ex-plodo  (PLAUDO),  ere,  -si,  -sum, 

147,  2. 
exsccratus,  167,  n.  2. 
ex-stinguO,  ere,  -stinxl,  -stinctum, 

149,  6. 

82 


ex-sist^,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  x. 
ex-stO,  are  (exstattirus),  151,  2. 
ex-tendo,  ere,  di,  -sum  (-turn),  155. 
ex-tollo,  ere,  155. 
ex-uO,  ere,  -ui,  -utum,  162. 

Facesso,  ere,  ivl  (-i),  itum,  137,  e, 

facio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  160,  3. 

fallO,  ere,  fefelli,  falsum,  155. 

farciO,  ire,  farsi,  fartum,  160,  2. 

fan,  175,  3. 

fateor,  eri,  fassus  sum,  164. 

fatlsco,  ere,  to  fall  apart, 

fatiscor,  i  (fessus,  adj.). 

faveS,  ere,  favi,  fautum,  159. 

ferio,  ire,  to  strike. 

fer<5,  ferre,  tuli,  latum,  171. 

ferveO,  5re,  fervi  (ferbui),  159. 

fidO,  ere,  fisus  sum,  167. 

figO,  ere,  fixi,  fixum,  147,  2. 

findO,  ere,  fidi,  fissum,  160,  3. 

fing5,  ere,  finxi,  fictum,  149,  a, 

fi5,  fieri,  fact  us  sum,  173. 

fleets,  ere,  flexi,  flexum,  148. 

fle6,  ere,  evi,  etum,  137,  b. 

fligO,  ere,  flixi,  flictum,  147,  2. 

flOreO,  5re,  ui,  to  bloom. 

fluO,  ere,  fluxl  (fluxus,  adj.),  147,2, 

fodiO,  ere,  fodi,  fossum,  160,  3. 

forem,  116. 

foveO,  ere,  f5vi,  fctum,  159. 

frangd,  ere,  fregi,  fractum,  160,  2. 

fremo,  ere,  ui,  142,  3. 

frendo  (eo),  ere  (ui),  fresum,  f res- 
sum,  144. 

f ricO,  are,  ul,  frictum  (Stum),  142, 
2. 

frigeO,  ere  (frixi),  147,  i. 

frigO,  ere,  frixi,  frictum,  147,  2. 

frondeO,  ere,  ui,  to  be  leafy. 

fruor,  i,  f mctus  (f ruitus)  sum,  165. 

fugio,  ere,  fttgi,  fugitum,  160,  3. 

fulcid,  ire,  fulsi,  fultum,  150,  2. 

fulgeO,  ere,  fulsi,  147,  i. 

fundo,  ere,  ftldi,  fiisum,  160,  2. 

fungor,  i,  functus  sum,  165. 

(furo,  def),  furere,  to  rave. 

GanniS,  ire,  to  yelp. 

gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum,  167. 

gemo,  ere,  ui,  142,  3. 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum,  147,  2. 

gignO,  ere,  genui,  genituni,  143, 

gliscO,  ere,  to  swell. 
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Haered,  ere,  haes!,  (haesuni),  147, 

I. 
haurid,  ire,  hausl,  Imustuiii  (hau- 

sQrus,  hausturus),  150,  2. 
have,  175,  4. 
hlscd,  ere,  to  yawn. 
horreo,  6re,  ul,  to  stand  on  end 
hortor,  ari,  Stus  sum,  128. 

laceO,  ere,  iacui,  to  lie. 
iacio,  ere,  ieci,  iactum,  160,  3. 
ic5,  ere,  ici,  ictiim,  160,  i. 
i-gnOsed,    ere,    -gndvT,   -gnotum, 

140. 
il-licid,  ere,  -lexl,  -lectuni,  150,  i. 
il-lidd  (laedo),  ere,  -lisl,  -llsum, 

147,  2. 
imbuO,  ere,  uT,  titum,  162. 
imitatus,  167,  n.  2. 
immineo,  ere,  to  overhang. 
im-ping6  (pango),  ere,  pegi,  pac- 
tum, 160,  2. 
in-cal5scd,  ere,  -calui,  145. 
in-cendo,    ere,    -cendl,    -eensum, 

160,  2. 
incessd,  ere,  ivi  (i),  137,  c, 
in-cido  (cado),  ere,  -cidi,  -casum, 

152. 
in-cido  (caedo),  ere,  -cidi,  cisum, 

153. 
in-cipiO  (cAPio),   ere,  -cepi,  -eep- 

tum,  160,  3. 
in-crepd,  are,  ui,  itum,  142,  2. 
in-cumbo,  ere,    -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
in-culiO  (quatio),  ere,  -cussi,  -cus- 

sum,  147,  2. 
ind-iged  (egeo),  ere,  ui,  to  want. 
ind-iplscor,  i,  indeptus  sum,  165. 
in-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
indulged,  ere,  indulsi  (indultum), 

147,  I. 
in-dud,  ere,  -dui,  -dutuni,  162. 
ineptid,  ire,  to  he  silly. 
in-fligd,  ere,  -flixi,  -fllctum,  147,  2. 
ingemiscd,  ere,  ingeniui,  145. 
ingruo,  ere,  ui.    See  eongruo,  162. 
in-iidtesco,  ere,  ndtui,  145. 
in-olesco,  ore,  -ol5vi,  140. 
inquani,  175,  2. 
in-sided    (sedeo),    5re,  -sedi,  -ses- 

suni,  159. 
in-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  154,  i. 
inspicio,    ere,    -spexl,    -spectum, 
150.   I. 


inter-ficid,  ere,  -fScI,  -fectum,  160, 
3;  173,  N.  2. 

!n-stO,  are, -stiti  (instatQrus),151,2. 
In-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  117. 
intel-legd,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,  147, 2. 
inter-imo  (emo),  ere,  -emi,  -emp- 

tum,  160,  I. 
inter-pungd,  ere,  -punxi,   -punc- 

tum,  155. 
inter-std,  are,  -steti,  151,  2. 
inter-sum,  -esse,  -fuI,  117. 
inveterascO,  ere,  -avi,  140. 
in-vadd,  ere,  invasi.  -vasum,l47,  2. 
irascor,  i,  iratus  sum,  to  get  am,gry. 
iubeO,  6re,  iGssi,  iiissum,  147,  i. 
iungO,  ere,  itlnxl,  iunctum,  149,  h. 
idratus,  167,  n.  1. 
iuvO,  are,  iQvi,  iQtum  (iuvatarus), 

158. 

Labor,  i,  lapsus  sum,  165. 

lacessO,  ere,  lacesslvi,  -Itum,  137,  c, 

laciO,  150. 

laedo,  ere,  laesl,  laesum,  147,  2. 

lambs,  ere,  I,  160,  2. 

langueO,  ere,  I,  to  he  languid, 

largior,  Iii,  itus  sum,  166. 

lateO,  ere,  ul,  to  lie  hid. 

lavd,  are  (ere),  lavl,  lautum,  1(J- 

tum,  lavatum,  158. 
lego,  ere,  legi,  lectum,  160,  i. 
libet,  libere,  libuit  (libitum  est),  it 

pleases. 
liceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  164. 
licet,  licere,  licuit  (licitum  est),  it 

is  permitted. 
lingd,  ere,  linxl,  linctum,  149,  h. 
lind,  ere,  levi  (livi),  litum,  139. 
linqud,  ere,  liqui,  160,  2. 
liqued,  5re,  licui,  to  he  clear, 
lived,  ere,  to  he  livid. 
loquor,  i,  looutus  sum,  128,  2;  165. 
luced,  ("re,  lUxi,  147,  i. 
ludd,  ere,  lusi,  liisum,  147,  2. 
iQged,  ere,  luxi,  147,  i. 

i  Ititum,  to  wash, 
lud,ere,  lui,  \  luitum,  to  atone  for, 
(      162. 

Maered,  ere,  to  grieve. 

maid,  malle,  malui,  142,  3;  174. 

mandd,     ere,     mandi,     mansum. 

160,  2. 
maweO,  eve,  mansi,  mansum,  147,  i. 
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medeor,  Sri,  to  heal. 

memini,  175,  5,  b. 

mentior,  iri,  itus,  128,  2;  166. 

mereor,  eri,  meritus  sum,  164. 

mer^O,  ere,  mersi,  mersum,  147,  2. 

metior,  iri,  mensus  sum,  166. 

met6,  ere,  messui  (rare),  messum, 

143,  3. 
metuO,  ere,  ui,  162. 
mic6,  are,  ui,  142,  2. 
mingS,  ere,  minxi,  mietum,  149,  a. 
minus,  ere,  minui,  mintltum,  162. 
misceO,  ere,  ui,  mixtum  (mistum). 
misereor,  eri,  miseritus  (misertus) 

sum,  164. 
mitts,  ere,  misi,  missum,  147,  2. 
mole,  ere,  molui,  molitum,  142,  3. 
mone5,  ©re,  ui,  itum,  131. 
mordeO,  ere,  momordi,  morsum, 

152. 
morior,  mori,  mortuus  sum  (mori- 

turus),  165. 
moves,  ere,  mSvi,  mStum,  159. 
mulceS,  ere,  mulsi,  mulsum,  147, 

I. 
mulgeS,     ere,      mulsI,     mulsum 

(ctum),  157,  I. 
mungo,    ere,    munxi,    munctura, 

160. 

Nanciscor,  i,  nactus(nanctus),165. 
nascor,  i,  natus  sum  (nasciturus), 

165. 
necS,  are,  avi,  atum,  142,  2. 
necto,  ere,  nexi  (nexui),  nexum, 

148. 
neg-legS,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,147,2. 
necopi natus,  167,  N.  2. 
neS,  nere,  nevi,  nStum,  137,  b. 
nequeO,  ire,  170. 
ningS,  ere,  ninxi,  149,  b. 
niteS,  ere,  ui,  to  shine. 
nitor,  i,  nixus  (nisus)  sum,  165. 
nolo,  nSlle,  nOluI,  142,  3;  174. 
noceo,  ere,  ui  (nocitdrus),   to  be 

hurtful, 
nSsco,  ere,  nSvi,  nStum,  140;  175, 

5,  d. 
nOtescO,  ere,  nOtui,  145. 
nubs,  ere,  nQpsi,  nttptum,  147,  2. 

Ob-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ob-dormiscS,  ere,  -dormivi,  -dor- 

mitum,  140. 
obJiviscor,  i,  oblitus  sum,  165, 


ob-sideS  (sedeS),  ere,   -sedi,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
ob-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
obs-olesco,    ere,   -ol6vi,    -oietum, 

140. 
ob-stS,    stare,    stiti    (obstattlrus), 

151,  2. 
obtineo  (teneo),  ere,  -tinui,  -ten- 
turn,  135,  I,  a. 
oc-cido  (CADO),  ere,  -cidi,  -cfisum, 

153. 
oc-clds  (caedS),  ere,  -cidi,  -cisum, 

153. 
oc-cinS  (cANo),  ere,  -einui,  142,  3; 

153. 
oc-cipiS  (CAPio),  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum, 

160,  3. 
occuls,    ere,    occulul,    occultum, 

142,  3. 
Sdi,  def.,  175,  5,  a. 
of-f ends,  ere,-fendi,-f ensum,  160, 2. 
of-ferS,   -ferre,    obtuli,    oblatum, 

171. 
oleS,  ere,  ui,  to  smell. 
operiS,  Ire,  operui,  opertum,  142, 4. 
opinatus,  167,  n.  2. 
opperior,   iri,  oppertus  (or  itus), 

166. 
Srdior,  iri,  Srsus  sum,  166. 
orior,  iri,  ortus  sum  (oritQrus),  166. 
os-tendS,     ere,     -tendi,     -tensum 

(-tentus),  155. 

Paciscor,  i,  pactus  sum,  165,  167, 
N.  2. 

palleS,  -ere,  -ui,  to  be  pale. 

pando,  ere,  pandi,  passum  (pan- 
sum),  160,  2. 

nane-S   ere  -i  P^P^^^*  1^^'     I    P^^" 
pango,  ere  ^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

pares,   ere,   peperei   (parsi),   par- 

siirus,  153. 
pariS,  ere,  peperl,  partum  (pari- 

tarus),  157. 
partior,  iri,  itus,  166. 
pascS,  ere,  pavi,  pastum,  140. 
pate-facio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  178, 

N.  2. 
pateS,  ere,  ui,  to  be  open. 
patior,  i,  passus  sum,  165. 
paveS,  Sre,  pavi,  159. 
pectS,  ere,  pexi,  pexum,  148. 

"Ipici 

pel-licio,  -licere,  /Kq„j\  -lectum, 
150,  I, 
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pellO,  ere,  pepuli,  pulsum,  155. 
pendeS,  ere,  pependi,  152. 
pend5,  ere,  pependi,  pensum,  155. 
per-cell5,  ere,  perculi,  perculsum, 

144. 
percense5  (censeO),   ere,   -censui, 

-censum,  135,  i,  a. 
percitus  (cieo),  137. 
per-d5,  ere,  -did!,  -ditura,  169,  2, 

R.  i;  151,  I. 
per-e5,  ire,  peril,  itiira,  169,  2,  r.  i. 
per-flci(5,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  160,  3. 
per-fringo,  ere,   -fregi,  -fractum, 

160,  2. 
pergo  (REGO),  ere,  perrexi,  perrec- 

tum.  147,  2. 
per-petior   (patior),  I,    perpessus 

sum,  165. 
per-spici6,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum, 

150,  I. 

per-st6,  -stSre,  -stlti,  151,  2. 
per-tine6  (teneo),  ere,  u!,  135,  i,  a, 
pessum-d6,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum, 

151,  I. 

pet5,  ere,  ivi  (ii),  itum,  137,  c. 
piget,  pigere,  piguit,  pigitum  est, 

it  irks. 
ping5,  ere,  pinxl,  pictum,  149,  a. 
pinso,  ere,  ui  (I),  pinsitum  (pistum, 

pinsum),  142,  3. 
plango,    ere,    planxi,     planctum, 

149,  b. 
plaudO,ere,  plausi,  plausum,147, 2. 
plectS,  ere,  (plexi),  plexum,  148. 
plector,  i,  to  be  punished. 
-ple5,  137,  b. 
plicO,  are,  ui  (avi),  itum  (atum), 

142,  2. 

polleq^re,  to  be  potent. 
polliceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  164. 
p5n5,  ere,  posui,  positum,  139. 
p6sc5,  ere,  poposci,  156. 
pos-sideo  (sedeo),  ere,  -sedi,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
pos-sum,  posse,  potui,  119. 
potior,  iri,  itus  sum,  166. 
p5t5,  are,   avi,  p5tum,  pdtatum, 

136,  4,  c. 
p5tus,  167,  N.  1. 
prae-cell6,  ere,  -cellui,  144. 
prae-cinS,  ere,  -cinui,  142,  3. 
prae-curro,  ere,  -cucurri,  -cursum, 
1S5. 


prae-side5  (sedeo),  ere,  -sedi,  159. 
prae-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
prae-st6,  -stfire,  -stiti  (-stfitQrus), 

151,  2. 
prande5,    6re,   prandi,   prSnsum, 

159. 
prehendO,  ere,  prehendi,  prehSn- 

sum,  160,  2. 
premO,  ere,  pressi,  pressum,  147,  2. 
prod-igO  (ago),  ere,  -Sgi,  160,  i. 
pro-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
pro-ficlscor,  I,  profectus  sum,  165. 
pro-fiteor    (fateor),    Sri,    -fessus 

sum,  164. 
pr5mO(EMO),  ere,  prGmpsi,  pr5mp- 

tum,  147,  2 
pro-sum,  prodesse,  prOfui,  118. 
pr5-tendo    (tendo),     ere,     -tendi, 

-tentum,  tensum,  155. 
psallo,  ere,  !,  160,  2. 
pudet,  ere,  puduit,  puditum  est, 

it  shames. 
puerasc5,  ere,  to  become  a  boy. 
pungo,  ere,  pupugi,  punctum,  155. 
punior,  iri,  itus  sum,  166. 

Quaero,  ere,  quaesivi,  quaesitum, 

137,  c. 
quaeso,  175,  6. 
quatio,    ere,    (quassi),    quassum, 

147,  2. 
queo,  quire,  170. 
queror,  queri,  q^uestus  sura,  167. 
quiesco,  ere,  quievi,  quiStum,  140. 

Rado,  ere,  rasi,  rasum,  147,  2. 
rapio,  ere,  rapui,  raptum,  146. 
raucio,  ire,  rausi,  rausum,  150,  2. 
re-censeo    (cexseo),    ere,    -censui, 

-censum  (recensitum),  135,  i,  a. 
re-cido,  ere,  reccidi,  recasum,  153. 
recrudesco,   ere,  -crildui,   to    get 

raw  again. 
re-cumbo,  ere,  -cubui,  144. 
red-arguo,  ere,  -argui,  162. 
red-do,  ere,  -didI,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
red-igo  (ago),  ere,   -egi,   -actum, 

160,  I. 
red-imo,  -ere,  160,  i. 
re-fello  (fall5),  ere,  refelU,  155. 
re-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,  171. 
rego,  ere,  rexi,  rectum,  147,  2. 
re-linquo,     ere,     -liqul,    -lictum, 

160,  2. 
leunmscox,  \,  to  reco2feci. 
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renideo,  5re,  to  glitter. 
reor,  r6rl,  ratussum,  164. 
re-pell5,  ere,  reppuli,  pulsum,  155. 
re-peris,   ire,   repperi,   repertum, 

157,  161. 
repO,  ere,  repsi,  reptum,  147,  2. 
re-sipisc5,  ere,  -siplvi  (sipui),  140. 
re-sistO,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
re-spondeo,  ere,  -spondi,  -sponsum, 

152. 
re-st6,  stfire,  -stiti,  151,  2. 
re-stinguO,  ere,  -stinxi,  -stinctum, 

149,6. 
re-tine5  (teneo),  ere,  ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I,  a, 
re-vertor,    i,    reverti,    reversum, 

160,  I ;  167. 
re-vivisc6,  ere,  vixi,  victum,   to 

revive. 
rideS,  5re,  risi,  risum,  147,  i. 
rigeS,  ere,  ui,  to  he  stiff. 
r5d(5,  ere,  rOsi,  rosum,  147,  2. 
rubeG,  ere,  ui,  to  he  red. 
rud6,  ere,  rudivi,  itum,  137,  c. 
rumpo,  ere,  rupi,  ruptum,  160,  2. 
ruo,  ere,  rui,  rutum  (ruitarus),  162. 

SaepiS,  ire,  saepsi,  saeptum,  150, 2. 

sali5,  ire,^^j^V)  saltum,  142,  4. 

sallo,  ere,  (salli),  salsum,  160,  2. 
salve,  def.y  175,  4. 

sanci5.1re,sanxl,(^^«)_150.a. 

sapiO,  ere  (sapivi),  sapui,  141. 
sarciO,  ire,  sarsi,  sartum,  150,  2. 
satis-d5,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum,  151,  i. 
scabs,  ere,  scabi,  to  scratch,  160,  i. 
scalps,    ere,     scalpsi,    scalptum, 

147,  2. 
scandS,     ere,     scandi,     scfinsum, 

160,  2. 
scateS,  ere,  to  gush  forth. 
scindS,  ere,  scidi,  scissum,  160, 3. 
scIscS,  ere,  scivi,  scitum,  140. 
scribS,  ere,  scripsi,  scriptura,  147, 

2. 
sculps,    ere,    sculpsi,    sculptum, 

147,  2. 

seco.  are,  secul.  ^^^^,^  142,  «. 

sedeS,  ere,  sedi,  sessum,  159. 
seligS  (lego),  ere,  -iBgi,  -lectum, 

160,  1. 
sentiS,  ire,  sSnsi,  sSnsum,  150,  2. 


sepeliS,  ire,  ivi,  sepultum,  137,  a, 
sequor,  i,  seciitus  sum,  165. 
serO,  ere,  142,  3. 
sero,  ere,  sevi,  satum,  138. 
serpS,  ere,  serpsi,  serptum,  147,  2. 
sidS,  ere,  sidi,  160,  i. 
sileS,  ere,  ui,  to  he  silent. 
sino,  ere,  sivi,  sitam,  139. 
sistS,  ere,  (stiti),  statum,  154,  i. 
sitiS,  ire,  ivi,  to  thirst. 
soleS,  ere,  solitus  sum,  167, 
solvS,  ere,  solvi,  solutum,  160,  i. 

sona.  are.  sonul.  ^^^^^^  142,  a. 

sorbeS,  ere  (sorp-si),  sorbui,  142,  i. 
sordeS,  ere,  ui,  to  he  dirty. 
sortior,  iri,  sortitus  sum,  166. 
spargS,  ere,  sparsi,  sparsum,  147, 

2. 

spemS,  ere,  sprevi,  spretum,  139. 
-spiciS,  150,  I. 
splendeS,  ere,  ui,  to  shirte. 
spondeS,  ere,  spopondl,  spSnsum, 

152. 
spuS,  ere,  spui,  sputum,  162. 
squSleS,  ere,  to  he  rough,  foul. 
status,  ere,  statui,  statu  turn,  162. 
sterns,  ere,  stravi,  stratum,  139. 
sternuS,  ere,  sternui,  162. 
stertS,  ere,  stertui,  142,  3. 
-stinguS,  ere,  149,  h, 
stS,  stare,  steti,  statum,  151,  2. 
streps,    ere,    strepul,    strepitum, 

142,3. 
strides,  ere  (ere),  stridi,  159. 
strings,     ere,    strinxi,    strictum, 

149,  a. 
struS,  ere,  struxl,  strtictum,  147,  2. 
studeS,  ere,  ui,  to  he  zealous. 
stupes,  ere,  ui,  to  he  astounded. 
suadeS,  ere,  suSsi,  suSsu^L147,  i. 
sub-dS,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,^W,  i. 
sub-igS  (ago),  ere,  -egi,   -actum, 

160,  I. 
suc-ceds  (cedS),  ere,  -cessi,  -ces- 

sum,  147. 
suc-cendS,   ere,   -cendT,  -c6nsum, 

160,  2. 
suc-censeS,  ere,  ui,  -cSnsum,  135, 

I,  a. 
suc-currS,  ere,  -curri,-cursum,155. 
suSscS,  ere,  suevi,  suetum,  140. 
suf-ferS,  -ferre,  sus-tinui,  171,  n.  2. 
suf-ficis  (facio),  ere,  -f  eQi,  -fectum, 

160,  3. 
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suf-fodiO,    ere,     -f5di,     -fossum, 

160,  3. 
sug-ger5,  ere,  -gessl,  -gestum,  147, 

2. 
stlgO,  ere,  suxi,  suctum,  147,  2. 
sum,  esse,  fui,  116. 
silmO  (emo),  ere,   sumpsi,  sump- 

tum,  147,  2. 
suO,  ere,  sui,  sutum,  162. 
superbif),  ire,  to  he  haughty, 
super-stO,  -stare,  -stetl,  151,  2. 
super-sum,  -esse,  -fu!,  117. 
sup-p5no,   ere,   -posui,   -positum, 

139,  A. 
surgo  (REGO),  ere,  surrexi,  surrBo- 

tum,  147,  2. 
surripiO,  ere,  ui  (surpui),  -reptum, 

146. 

Taedet,  pertaesum  est,  it  tires. 
tango,  ere,  tetigi,  tactum,  155. 
tego,  ere,  tCxi,  tectum,  147,  2. 
temno,  ere,  149,  c. 
tendo,  ere,  tetendi,  tensum  (-tum), 

155. 
tened,  ere,  tenuT,  (tentum),135,  i,  a. 
terged,  ere,  tersi,  tersum,  147,  i. 
tero,  ere,  trivi,  tritum,  137,  c. 
texd,  ere,  texu!,  textum,  142,  3. 
timed,  ere,  ui,  to  fear, 
ting(u)d,  ere,  tinxi,  tinctum,149,6. 
tolld,  ere  (sustuli,  sublatum),  155. 
tonded,  ere,  totondi,  tonsum,  152. 
tond,  are,  ui,  142,  2. 
torped,  ere,  ui,  to  he  torpid. 
torqued,  ere,  torsi,  tortum,  147,  i. 
torred,  ere,  torrui,  tdstum,  135,  i,  a. 
tra-dd,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
traho,  ere,  traxi,  tractum,  147,  2. 
tremd,^e,  ui,  to  trernhle. 
tribugj^re,  ui,  tribtitum,  162. 
trtidl^ere,  trusi,  trUsum,  147,  2, 


tueor,  eri  ^^f^^  tutatussum,  164. 

turned,  ere,  ui,  to  swell, 

tundd,   ere,  tutudi,   tflDfium,   tQ- 

sum,  155. 
turged,  ere,  tursi,  147,  i. 

Ulciscor,  i,  ultus  sum,  165. 
ungd,  ere,  iinxi,  tinctum  149,  h. 
urged,  ere,  ursi,  147,  i. 
Qrd,  ere,  ussi,  Gstum,  147,  2. 
titer,  i,  fisus  sum,  165. 

VSdd,  ere,  147,  2. 

vale,  L75,  4. 

vehd,  ere,  vexi,  vectum,  147,2;  165. 

velld,   ere,    velli   (vulsi),  vulsum, 

160,  2. 
ven-dd,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i; 

169,  2,  B.  I. 
vSn-ed,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  169,  2,  R.  i. 
venid,  ire,  veni,  ventum,  161. 
venum-dd,   -dare,   -dedi,  -datum, 

151.  1. 
vereor,  eri,  veritus  sum,  164. 
verrd,  ere,  verK,  versum,  160,  i. 
vertd,  ere,  verti,  versum,  160,  i. 
vescor,  i,  165. 
vesperascd,  ere,  avi,  140. 
vetd,  are,  vetui,  vetitum,  142,  2. 
vided,  ere,  vidi,  visum,  159. 
vied,   ere,    etum,    to  plait.     Sei 

137,  h, 
viged,  ere,  ui,  to  flourish. 
vincid,  ire,  vinxi,  vinctum,  150,  2. 
vincd,  ere,  vici,  victum,  160,  2. 
visd,  ere,  visi,  160,  i. 
vivd,  ere,  vixi,  victum,  147,  2. 
void,  velle,  volui,  142,  3;  174. 
volvd,  ere,  volvi,  volutum,  160,  i. 
vomd,  ere,  vomui,  vomitum,  142, 3 
voved,  ere,  vdvi,  vdtum,  169. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Abbbeviationb.— Abl..  ablative;  Aba.,  absolute;  Aoc.,  acctisative;  act.,  active;  ac^., 
adjective;  adv.,  adverb;  attrib.,  attributive,  attribution ;  app.,appoBitive,appoBitioa; 
Ciomp.,  comparison,  comparative;  constr.,  construction;  cop.,  copula,  copulative; 
cpd., compound,  compounded;  Dat.,  dative;  decl.,  declension;  def.,  definite;  dem., 
demonstrative;  fem.,  feminine;  Fut.,  future;  Fut.  Pf.,  future  perfect;  Oen.,  geni- 
tive; Ger.,  gerund,  gerundive;  Impf.,  imperfect ;  Imp  v.,  imperative;  indef.,  indefi- 
nite; Indie,  indicative;  Inf.,  infinitive;  interrog.,  interrogative;  Loc.,  locative; 
masc,  masculine;  neg.,  negative;  neut.,  neuter;  Nom.,  nominative;  obj.,  object; 
Part.,  partitive;  part.,  participle;  pass.,  passive ;  PL,  plural;  poss.,  possessive,  poe- 
session;  pred.,  predicate;  prep.,  preposition;  pron., pronoun ;  rel.,  relative;  8g., 
singular;  subj.,  subject;  Subjv.,  subjunctive;  subst.,  substantive;  Sup.,  supine;  Tb., 
verb ;  Voc.,  vocative. 


A— Sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  length 
of  final,  707,1-    See  ab. 

ab  (S) — In  comi>osition,  9,4;  varies  with  fi 
as  prep.,  9,4;  syntax  of  as  prep.,  417,1: 
position  of,  413,b.1;  Dat.  after  vbs.  cpd. 
with,  347,B.5;  gives  Point  of  Reference, 
335,  N. ;  with  Abl.  takes  plaqe  of  second 
Ace.,  339, M.2;  with  Abl.  of  Separation, 
390;  with  Abl.  of  Point  of  View,  i6.2,N.6; 
with  Towns,  391,b.1;  M'ith  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,  n.1;  with 
Abl.  of  Agent,  401;  to  express  Cause, 
408,N.3;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433- 

abdioSre— with  gfi  ^nd  Abl.,  390, n.3. 

abesse— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  or  fi  and 
Abl.,  335,R.2;  with  Dat..  349,b.4;  with 
Abl.  of  Measure,  403,  N.l;  of  Place,  390, 

N.3;  tantnm abest-ut,— at,  652,r.i. 

abhinc— with  Ace.,  336,b  3. 

abhorrSre— with  Abl.  of  Place,  890, n.3. 

ability— adijB.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,N.l,c. 

abire— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390,  n.3. 

ABLATIVE— defined,  23,6;  1st  decl.  8g.  in 
fid,  PI.  in  as,  29,N.4;  PI.  in  fibus,  29,b.4; 
2d  decl.  Sg.  in  Qd,  33, n. 8;  PI.  in  Os,  33, 
N.5:  3d  decl.  Sg.  in  a,  I,  6,  37,4;  mute 
stems  with  1, 64:  sporadic  cases  in  X^  54, 
N.2 ;  vowel  stems  in  I,  57,B.2  ;  adjs. 
ustHl  as  substs.  in  I,  57,b.2,n.;  4th 
decl.  in  ubus,  61,b.1;  adjs.  in  d,  75, n.3; 
PI.  in  is  (for  ils)  and  fibus,  75,n.6;  adjs. 
uf  three  endings  in  e,  79,B.l;  adjs.  and 
parts,  iu  I  and  e,  82;  adjs.  in  e  and  I^ 


83;  Gomp.  of  part.,  89,b.1;  forms  advs., 
91,2. 

With  act.  vb.  cannot  be  subj.  of  pass., 
217,B.l;  with  vbs.  involving  comparison, 
296, N.l;  prepositional  uses  instead,  ib. 
N.3;  with  prO  of  Disproportion,  298;  for 
inner  obj.,  333,2,n.4;  with  abesse  and 
distfire,  336,B.2;  of  Point  of  Reference, 
ib.  N. ;  with  Aoo.  after  vbs.  of  Giving  and 
Putting,  348;  with  prepa  instead  of 
Part.  Gen.,  372.B.2.  Scheme  of  Syntax, 
384;  of  Place  where,  386.  of  Towns,  386; 
of  Place  whence,  390;  with  vbs.  of  Ab- 
stainiug,  390,2;  with  Adjs.,  890.8;  of 
Towns,  391;  preps,  with  Towns,  ib  B.1; 
of  Attendance,  892,  of  Time,  393;  preps., 
394;  of  Origin,  396;  preps.,  ib.  N.2;  of 
Material,  396;  of  Respect,  3(f^with 
wordsof  Eminence,  id.  M.2;  with]pi^|., 
398,  296,  and  br  1,2;  of  Manner,  ^K; 
of  Quality,  400,  and  b.1;  with  imm  of 
unnatural  productions,  ib.  N.2;  of  In- 
Btrument,  401,  of  Agent,  814,  and  b.2, 
401  and  bb  1,2;  with  sx>ecial  vbs.,  401, 
NN.l  7;  of  Standard,  402,  of  Difference, 
403  >  of  Price,  404;  with  vbs.  of  Plenty 
and  Want,  406;  with  opOB  and  tUllB, 
406:  with  tttOT,  fimor,  «te  .  407,  of  Cause, 
408  and  nn  2  6;  of  Ger.,  431;  of  Ger. 
with  preps.,  433;  of  Sup.,  436- 

ABLATIVE    absolute — COBCOrd     with    two 

subjs.,  286,N.3;  syntax  of,  409,10;  with. 
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abnimpere—  with  Abl.  of  place,  390,  n.S. 

al)8ist6 — with  luf.  for  Impv.,  271^»n.3. 

absolyere— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390,H.8. 

absonns— with  Abl.,  369, n.2. 

AbBorption  of  Correlative — 819. 

alMque— il7,2;  with  Subjv,,  597,n. 

c^taining—vhs.  of,  with  Abl.,  390.2. 

abftinfire— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390, n.S. 

abstract — relatioug  expressed  by  Indlc, 
261, B.1;  substa.  become  concrete  in  PI., 
204,N.6;  formatiou  of.  181,2,6. 

abundantia—^. 

abundSre— with  Gen.,  383,1.n.2. 

abundft— '^c'-y,  439,n.3. 

abati— with  Abl..  i07  and  N.2,a. 

So— see  atque  ;  Sc  si  with  Subjv.  oi 
Cumparisou,  602:  fiC8l=  quasi)  ib.  n.5. 

aOOfidere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347, B. 2;  with 
quod,  626;  with  ut,  663,4. 

acceut— iu  early  Latin,  701,b.2  ;  in  mu- 
sic. 729;  conflict  with  Ictus.  749. 

accentuation— 16;  c£fect  of  enclitics,  ib. 
B.l;  in  cpds..  t6.  B.2;  iu  yoc..t6. b.3; 
early,  t6.N. 

accidit— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  ;  sequence 
after,  613, R. 2;  with  at,  663.3. 

accipere— with  inf.,  627,b.i. 

accommodStns— with  Dat.  Ger.,429,N.l. 

accumbere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

AC0U8ATIVE— definition,  23,4.  3d  decl.  36; 
in  im,  37,3;  64.N.1 ;  in  eiS,  38,3;  of  vowel 
stems,  67.B.1  and  6;  PI.  in  Is  and  98,67, 
B.6;  iu  Greek  substs.,  66,  nn.  3  and  4;  of 
adjs.  of  three  endings  in  Is,  9l8,79,N.2; 
inl8,83,N.l:  of  Oomp.  inis,  ^,89,b.2; 
forms  advs.,  91,1. 

Becomes  subj.  of  pass.,  216;  syntax  oi, 
328-343;  general  view.  328,329;  direct 
obl^^;  with  vbs.  of  Emotion,  ib.n.  and 
s^^33,l>N.l;  with  verbal  substs..  330, 
JK:  with  adjs.  in  undlLB,  i&.N.4 ;  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331.  Inner  obj..  332, 333;  neut. 
prou  and  adj..  333,1;  Ctognate,  ib.2;  Abl. 
instead.  t6.2,N.4;  with  vbs.  of  Taste  and 
Smell,  i6.2,N.5;  extension  of  Ck)gnate 
idea,  t6.8,NN.2  and  6.  Double  Ace.,  333, 
1;  of  Extent.  334-336:  in  Degree,  334,  in 
Space.  336,  in  Time,  336;  with  abesse 
and  dIstSre,  3^.r.2;  with  abhinc,  336, 

K.;J;  with  nStUS,  i^.R.4;  witJi  adjs.,  ih. 

N.l;  of  Extent  as  Hubj.  of  pass..  t6.N.3; 

of  Local  Object,  337;  prep,  with  Large 

TowuB.  ib.  KR.l  and  2;  domum  and  in 

domum,   iO.b.3;   force  of  ad,  i6.  B.4; 


with  flsque,  ib.v.i;  with  verbal  mbsts., 
»2>.  N.5;  of  Respect,  338;  with  vbs.  of 
Clothing,  etc.,  and  iMSBives,  ib.  m.2; 
Gi'eek  Ace.  or  Abl.  instead,  ib.  N.l. 
Double  Ace..  339-348;  with  vbs.  of  In- 
quiring, etc.,  339;  special  vbs.,  ib.  bb., 
KN. ;  pass,  form,  ib.  m.4;  with  vbs.  of 
Naming,  Blaking,  etc.^  840:  pass,  form, 
ib.  b.1;  End  by  ad  or  Dat,  ib.  b.2:  one 
Ace.  is  cognate,  341  and  m.2;  one  Ace. 
forms  a  phrase,  342;  as  a  general  objec- 
tive case,  348;  with  Interjections,  ib.  1: 
Ace.  and  Inf.,  ib.  2;  and  Dat  with  vbs. 
of  Giving  and  Putting,  848;  with  prepn. 
for  Part.  Gen.,  872,B.2;  for  Abl.  of 
Standard,  403,n.2:  subj.  of  Inf.,  203,B.l; 
420;  after  impersonal  Oer.,  487,m.2:  of 
Ger.,  430;  of  Qer.  with  preps.,  432;  of 
Sup.,  436;  with  Inf.  as  object  clause, 
626-636;  with  Inf.  as  subj.,  636;  with 
Inf.  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  642,b.  ;  with 
Inf.  in  rel.  clause,  686;  with  Inf.  in 
dependent  comparative  clause,  641. 
acctuing  -vbs.  oi^  with  Qen.,  378 ;  with 
other  constr.,  ib.  bb.2  and  5. 

aoquifiscere— with  Abl.,  401,n.6. 

acquiUing—\hB.  of,  with  Gen.,  878  ;  with 
other  constr.,  ib.  bb.2  and  8. 

action,  activity— suffixes  for,  181,2;  182,1. 

active  voice— 112,2  ;  213 ;  Int  as  pass., 
632,K.2;  of  something  caused  to  be 
done,  219;  periphrastic,  847. 

ad— in  composition,  9.4;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Ace,  331;  with  Towns  and  Goon- 
tries.  337.BB.1  and  4;  with  Ace.  of  End 
after  vbs.  of  Taking,  etc.,  840.B.2;  with 
Ace.  for  Dat.,  346,B.2;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Dat.,  347;  in  the  neighborhood  of,  886, 
B.2;/ience.403,M.4,e;  position  of,  418,B.l; 
as  adv..  416;  as  prep..  418,1;  with  Ace. 
Ger.,  429,2;  428;b.2;  432  and  b.;  after 
vbs.  of  Hindering,  432,b.  ;  with  Ger.  for 
Abl.  Sup.,  436,n.3;  ad  id  qUOd,  626,2, 
K.2. 

adaequfi— with  Abl.,  296.N.1;  886.N.2. 

o^apto^ion— words  of.  with  Dat.  Ger., 
429.2. 

adder e— with  operam  and  Dat.  Ger.,  428, 
1;  with  quod,  626,l.N.l;  withnt,«a,4. 

adding— yhB.  of,  with  quod,  686,1 ;  list 
of.  i6.  N.l:  with  ut,  *•  N.6;  668,4. 

adductns— with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408«m.2. 

adeO— with  ut,  662. 

adeiM— "^^"^^M  eUc.,^^  tB.2. 
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adferre— with  ut,  653,1. 
adhaerSscere— with  Dat.,  etc,,  347,b.2. 
adhortfirl— with  ut,  546,n.1. 
adhOC— streugth^us  Gomp..  301;  a»  yet, 
still,  i78,N.l. 

adicere— with  quod,  626,i,n.1. 

adigere— with  ut,  663,1. 

adipiscl-with  ut,  663,1. 

adire— with  Ace.  or  ad,  331,B.3. 

adiuvftre— with  ut,  663,1. 

ADJECTIVE — 16,2;  Aud  Bubst.,  t6.  xi.l,N.l; 
decl.  of,  17 i  defined,  72;  Istand  2d  decl., 
73;  Gen.  and  Voe.,  73;  stems  in  ro,  74; 
withNom.  wanting,  74.B.2;  Pronominal, 
76;  3d  decl.,  77;  two  endings,  78;  stems 
in  ri,  78.2;  in  fill  and  ari,  78.R.;  one 
ending,  80:  case  peculiarities,  83;  abun- 
dantia,  84;  varying  decL,  84,2;  defective 
and  indeclinable,  86;  comparison  of,  86; 
correlative,  109:  formation  of,  182. 

As  subst..  204.NN.1-4 ;  agreement  of 
pred.,  211;  exceptions,  t2>.  rr.;  attrib. 
agrees  in  Gender,  286;  neut.  with  fem., 
ib.  3;  concord  of,  289;  with  two  sabjB., 
290;  position.  290.N.2,  291;  meaning 
varies  with  position,  {&.&.!;  676 ; 
superlatives  of  Order  and  Sequence, 
291,1,R.2:  numerals,  292-295;  compara- 
tives. 296-301;  superlatives,  362,  303;  of 
Inclination.  Knowledge,  etc.,  in  pred., 
325,B.6;  verbal  with  Ace,  330,N  3;  neut. 
in  Cognate  Ace...  333,1 ;  of  Extent  in 
Degree,  334  and  b.1;  or  Time,  336,N.l; 
with  Gen.  of  Quality,  365,b.2;  of  3d 
decl.  as  pred.,  366,R.2;  with  Abl.  of 
Separation,  390,3;  with  Abl.  of  Atten- 
dance, 392,  R.1,  with  Abl.  of  Quality,  400; 
in  Abl.  Abs.,  410,nn.4.5;  with  Inf.,  421, 
N.l.c;  with  Inf.  for  Gen.  of  Ger.,  428,N.3; 
with  Abl.  Ger.,  431, n.1;  with  Abl.  Sup., 
436,N.2;  neut.  with  ut,  563,4.  and  b.2. 

adligfire— with  86  and  Gen.,  378,B.l. 

admlrftrl— with  Inf.,  533,b.1. 

admodum— very,  439,n.3;  with  quam 
and  ludic,  467,N.;  yes,  471,1. 

admon6re— with  two  Aces.,  341, n.2  ;  with 
ut,  646, N.l. 

Adonic— measure,  789,  792. 

adorlrl— with  inf.,  423,2.n.2. 

fluiomtwflr— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401,n.1. 

adstringere— with  36  and  Gen.,  378.B.1. 

adulescens— 437  n.l 

advantage^yba,  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 


ADVERB— defined,  16,5,  and  b.3;  disoussioD 
of,  91. 92:  from  Ace,  91,1;  from  Abl.,  ib. 
2;  from  Loc,  ib.  3;  uncertain,  ib.A;  by 
terminations,  92,1-5;  syntactical  and 
miscellaneous,  92,6 ;  comparison  of,  93; 
numeral,  98;  pron.,  HO:  with  Dat.,  360, 
v.l,  with  Part.  Gten.,  372,n.3  ;  general 
use  of,  439;  position  of,  4iO;  for  rel. 
with  prep.,  611,b.1:  position  of,  677. 

adversSrI-with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

adversative— sentences,  483-491  ;  parti* 
cles,  483 ;  com,  680.MM.1  and  2,  687; 
qui,  634. 

adyersUB— gives  obj.  toward  which,  360, 
B.2;  as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,2. 

adyertere— animum,  with  Ace.,  942. 

ae— pronunciation  of,  4  and  n.;  weaken* 
ing  of,  8,1. 

aedSs— omitted,  with  Gen.,  362,b.3. 

aequSlis— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369,b.1. 

aequSre— with  Dat.  or  Acc.  346.N.3. 

aequxun— with  est  instead  of  sit,  254,B.l; 
aequ6  with  Abl.,  296, m.1;  aeqnO  &i'tei 
Oomp.,  398,N  1 ;  with  atque,  643,N.3  ; 
aequS— aequfi,  482,3. 

aes— d^cL  of,  47.6. 

aestiinSre— with  Gen.,  379;  with  AbL, 
380. N.l;  with  Abl.  and  ez,  402,b.2. 

aetSs— in  Abl.  of  Time,  393,R.5  ;  idaOtS- 
tis,  336.N  2. 

aetemum-«B  adv ,  336,n.1. 

afficere— with  AbL  of  Means.  401,n.8. 

afflnis— with  Dat.  or  Acc.,  369,b.1;  with 
Gen.,  374,N.2 

affirmSre— with  inf,  627.  B.2 

age— with  PI.,  211,N.2;  with  Impv.,  269; 

age  y6r0,  487,n.8  ;  id  ago,  with  ut, 

546.M.1. 
agency— suffixes  for,  181,1. 
agent— in  Abl.  with  ab,214,  401; 

214,B.2;  in  Dat..  215,  364,  365; 

strument,  401,b.1. 
aggredl— with  inf.,  423,2.n.2. 
ftiO— 176,1;  supplied  fi:om  neg9,  447,b 

introduces  O.B.,  648.B.2 ;  with  Inf.,  587, 

B.2. 

filSris-and  SlSrius,  84,2. 
Alcaic — measure,  791,  799. 
Alemanian— measure,  786. 
ali— forms  indef.  prons.,  111,1. 
aliSnus— poss.  of  alius,  108;  with  Gea 
or  Dat.,  369,B.l  and  n.2. 

aliquandO— aliquandS,  482,n.1. 
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aliquis  and  aliqul— 107;  with  PI.  vrb., 
211,M.2;  syntax  of,  314;  with  numerals, 
314,B.2,t;  for  quiB  and  qui,  107,n.1,  and 
815,M.l ;  with  two  negs.,  315,n.1  ;  per 

aliquem  stfire,  with  ne,  quOminos, 

ftlins— decl.  of,  76, 108;  reciprocal  alios 
alium,  221,B.l;  with  Abl.,  319;  for 
alter,  CfitOrl,  i^-  n.I  ;  besides,  ib.  N.2; 
alia  aB  Ace.  of  Bespect,  338,2;  aliter 
with  Abl.   of  Measure,  408.M.3;  aliUB 

atqne  alius,  477,  n.9;  alifis— aliSs,  482, 
I  ;  turn— aliSs,  aliSs— plSmmque, 
interdam— aliSs,  i6-  n.2  ;  alio— aliO^ 
alibi— alibi,  ib.  2  ;  aliter— aliter,  ib. 
3;  aliter  strengthens  gin,  692:  followed 
by  qnam,  nisi,  praeter,  643,m.4  ;  with 
atqne,  643,k.3. 

alleo— decl.  of,  68,12. 

alphabet— 1.  Sounds  of  letters,  ib.  rb. 
1-3;  names  of  letters,  ib.  n. 

alter— decl.  of,  76,  108;  for  secnndns, 
96,5  ;  alter  altemm,  reciprocal,  221, B. 
1;  and  alius,  319. 

altemter— decl.  of,  76, 108. 

altittLdO— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  336.B.1. 

altns— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  836.B.1. 

amSre— 122 ;  amSbO,  with  impv.,  269 ; 
amSns,  437,n.1  ;  with  Qen.,  875,n.2. 

amb— in  composition,  9,4. 

ambire— eonj.  of,  169,2,  b.i. 

amb5— decl.  of.,  73,b.,96,108;  and  nter- 
qne,  292. 

amicus— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359,  b.1. 

amplius— with  qnam  omitted,  296, R.4. 

an— in  disjunctive  questions,  457,1 ;  in 
phrases,  ib.  2  ;  strengthened  by  ne,  i'&- 
1,N.2;  as  a  simple  interrog.  particle,  ib. 
l,Mj^n  second  part  of  a  disjunctive 
cumiuou,  458 ;  anne,  ib.;  and  ant,  ib. 
^ ;  annOn  and  necne,  459;  for  num 
or  ne  iu  indirect  question,  460,1, N.I; 
or  497. 

aiiacoluthon — 697. 

Auacreoutic — measure,  819. 

auacrusis— and  anacrustic  scheme,  739 

anapaestic— foot,  734;  rhythm,  736;  va- 
rieties of,  777-782:  substitutes  for,  777. 

anaphora— 486. N.2;  636, n.4;  682. 

angi— with  Ace.  and  Inf..  633.B.1. 

angiportus— decl.  of,  68.5. 

aui/nadrertere— with  inf..  627. r.i. 
3mitmls—a8  instruments  or  agents,  il4» 

Ji.2r 


animus- with  nt,  646,n.2  ;  animnxn  ad- 
yertere,  with  acc.,  842;  animi  as  loc., 

374,N.7;  in  animO  esse,  with  Inf.   422. 

N.5. 

AniO— decl.  of,  41.4. 

annnere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 

ante— in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd.  will 
take  Acc.  or  Dat.,  3X1,  347;  with  Abl.  of 
Standard  or  Acc.  of  Extent,  403,  n.  4 ; 
position  of,  413,  b.1  and  N.3;  as  adv., 
416 ;  as  prep.,  416,3 ;  with  Acc.  Ger., 
432  and  n.I;  with  part.,  437,n.2. 

anteSquam— aee  antequam. 

antecedent  —  action,  661-667  ;  definite, 
613 ;  repetition  oi;  616  :  incorporation 
of,  616 ;  indefinite,  621 :  def.  or  indef. 
with  Indic.  or  Subjv.,  631,1,  and  2. 

antecMere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  S47.B.2. 
antecellere— with  Dat.,  «te.,  S47,b.2;  with 

Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2. 

anteire— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.3. 

antepenult — 11. 

antequam— with  Indic,  674-676;  with 
Pr.,  676 ;  with  Pf.  and  Fut.  Pf.,  576 ; 
with  Subjv.,  577. 

anterior— 87,8. 

aphaeresis— 719,2,EX. 

apocope— 703,R.  3. 

aorist— forms  on  s5,  sim,  131,4,6.;  defi- 
nition, '224  ;  Pure  Pf.  as  Aor.,  236,n.  ; 
Hist.  Pf.,  239;  Plupf,  241,n.1  ;  Pf.  as 
Potential  of  Past,  258.N.3. 

apodosis — 589;  omission  of,  601;  in  com- 
parative sentences,  602  ;  in  Indic.  in 
Unreal  Conditions,  597,b.3  ;  after  vrb. 
requiring  Subjv.,  t6.B.5. 

aposiopesis — 691. 

apparSre— as  cop.  vb.,  206,n.1  ;  with 
Nom.  and  Inf.,  528,n.2  ;  with  nt,  563,4, 

appellare— with  two  Accs.,  340;  with  two 
Nonis.,  206* 

appointing— Yha.  of,  with  Dat.  of  Ger., 
429,2. 

apposition— 320;  concord  in,  321;  excep- 
tions, t6.  BB.,NN.  ;  Partitive,  322,  323 ; 
Restrictive,  322  ;  Distributive,  323  ; 
whole  and  part,  ib.  n.2  ;  to  sentence, 
324  :  predicate,  326  ;  Gen.  of,  361 ;  to 
names  of  Towns,  386,b.1  ;  to  Loc,  411, 
R.3;  pron.  incorporated,  614,  b.4;  subst. 
incorporated,  616,2. 

appropinqufire— with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

aptUS— constr.,  662,b.2;  with  qui,  631.1 
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arMtrfirl— with  Inf.,  527.B.2. 

arbitrattl— as  Abi.  ot  cause,  408.N.1. 

arbor  -  deci.  of,  46,m. 

arc&re— with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,n.2. 

Arcbilochian— measure,  788,  80O. 

arcuB— decl.  of,  68>5. 

Srdere— with  inf..  423.2,n.2  ;  firdfins,  to 
express  cause,  408>n.2. 

Srdor— with  at)  546,n.2. 

arguere— with  Gen.,  [^378>b.1;  with  Inf., 
528,N.l. 

Aristophanic — measure,  793. 

arrangement— of  words,  671-683 ;  of 
clauses,  684-687  ;  grammatical  or  rhe- 
torical, 672 ;  ascending  and  descending, 
673  ;  of  simple  sentences,  674  ;  of  inter- 
rog.  sentences,  676  ;  of  adj.  and  Gen., 
676:  of  ad  vs.,  677;  of  preps.,  678;  of  par- 
ticles, 679  ;  of  attributes,  680  ;  of  oppo- 
Bites,  681;  of  pairs,  682  ;  anaphoric  and 
chiastic,  682 ;  poetical,  683 ;  periods, 
686;  historical  and  oratorical,  687. 

arrldere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.3. 

artisan — sufiOixes  for,  181,3. 

58 — decl.  of,48>B. 

Asclepiadean— measure,  802,  803< 

asking— YhB.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339  and 
R.l.K.l;  with  Inf.  or  nt,  546  and  b.3. 

aspergere— with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace. 
and  Abl.,  348,B-1- 

aspicere— with  inf.,  527.B.1;  aspecttl, 

436.N.1. 
aspirates — 6, 2,  B . 

assentlrl— with  Dat.,  346,b.3;  347,b.2. 
assequi— with  ut,  563,1. 
-assere— ae  luf.  ending,  131,4,6.4. 
asseverations — in  Subjv.,   262  ;    in  Fut. 

Indic,  lb.  N.;  with  nigi,  691,6.2. 
assidfire— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 
assimilations — of  vowels,  8,4  ;    of  conso- 
nants, 9.1,2,3  ;  of  preps.,  9,4 ;  of  Voc., 

211,B.3. 
assuSfacere— with  Abl.  or  Dat.,  401,k.2  ; 

with  Inf.,423,2,N.2. 
assuSscere— with  Abl.  or  Dat.,  401,n.2; 

with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 
asttL — in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 
asyndeton  —  after     demonstrative,    307, 

B.4;  in  coordination,  473,n.,  474.N.,  483, 

N.,  492,  N. 
at— use  of,  488  and  nn.;  ast^  488,n.1. 
atque— for  quam,  296,  n.4  ;  syntax  of, 

477  and  notes :  adds  a  third  member, 

481,N.;  with  adjB.  of  Likeness,  etc.,  M3; 


for   quam  after  neg.   Comp.,   644,n. 
2. 

atqul— 489;  atqnln,  ib.  v.i. 

attendance— Abl.  of,  392  ;  with  oom,  i6 
B.l;  instrumental,  ib.  b.2. 

attinet— with  Inf.,  422,m.4;  restrictiona 
with,  627,B.2. 

attraction —in  Gender,  211,B.6  ;  in  mood, 
508,4,  629:  of  vb.  of  Saying  into  Subjv., 
541,N.3.  586.N.3,  630,N.3 ;  of  Bel.,  617 ; 
inverse,  617, N.2  ;  of  mood  in  general, 
662,663. 

attributive— 288  ;  concord  of  adj.,  289  ; 
with  two  or  more  substs.,  290;  position 
of,  291 ;  superlatives  of  Order  and  Se- 
quence, 291,1,B.2  ;  pred.,  325  ;  various 
peculiarities  of;  ib.  bb.  ;  omitted  with 
cognate  Ace.,  333,2,N.l  ;  with  Abl.  of 
Time,  393,B.6 ;  omitted  with  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399,N.l;  with  Inf.,  421,m.2;  with 
part.,  437,R. 

au— pronunciation  of,  4  ;  weakening  of, 
8,1. 

auctorem— esse,  with  Dat.,  346,n.5  ;  with 
Inf..  527.B.2 ;  with  at,  546,n.1. 

auctOritSs— with  ut,  546.N.1 ;  anctOri- 

tftte  as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,K.l. 

audSre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

audire-like  Gr.  djcoveii',  206,n.2;  aadl- 
dns,  with  Dat.,  346,N.6  ;  with  oom  and 
Subjv.,  680,b2;  with  Inf.  and  part., 
527,B.l,  and  n.1  ;  with  rel.  and  Indic, 
467,N.;  audita,  436.N.1. 

aUBColtSre— with  Dat.,  346,B.2. 

aat— distinguished  Irom  an,  458,n.4;  use 
of,  403  and  notes;  aut— aat  with  PI., 
285,N.l:  subdivides  a  neg.,  445. 

antem— position  of,  413,n.3,  484,b.;  syn- 
tax of,  ^4;  in  lively  questions,  ib.  v.l ; 
strengthens  sed,  485.K.3,  592. 

auziliSrl— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

auxiliSris— and  aoxiliSrias,  84.2. 

auxiliary— vbs.  with  Inf.,  280,1,6. 

avQre— with  inf.,  423,2,k.2. 

SyersuB— with  Dat.,  359,b.6. 

Bacoar— 68.12. 

Bacchic — foot,  734 ;  measures,  811-814. 
balneum— 68.3. 

becoming— \hs.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206. 
beginning—yhB.  of,  with  Inf.,  423.  and  n.2. 
believing— yhB.  of,  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  526 
and  527;  with  Nom.,  528. 
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bellnm-in  Abl.  of  Time,  IM.B ;  belli 

M  Loc.,  411,B.2. 
belonging— snAxM  for,  182,0- 
benevolns— <:ompared,  87,4. 
beseeching— vhB.  of,  with  aty  MO* 
bewaring— y\M.  of,  with  ii6,  648. 

Ubere— with  dare)421.N.iA 

bidding— YhB.  of,  with  Dat.,  3M. 

biiugns— and  biingis,  84.1. 

bi]iLStri8-86.l. 

binX— for  duo,  346.B.3. 

blandlrl— with  Dat.,  8463-2. 

boards— with  Dat.  Oer..  429,1. 

bonos— comparison,  90 ;  cuI  bonO,  366, 

B.l ;  bene,  u  a<lv.  of  Degree,  439,m.2. 

and  3. 
books— omit  in  with  Abl.,  387* 
bAi— decl.  of,  68,7. 
brachylogy — 689- 
breathings— 6, 2,A. 
buying— .^hB.  of,  with  Oen.  or  Abl.,  379, 


C— sound  of,  l,B.l;  name  of.  l.N. 
cadere— with  AbL  of  Separation,  390.2,n. 

2. 
csBsara— defined,    760  ;    varieties,    761 ; 

masc.  and  fem.,  762  ;  bncolic,  763,b.2  ; 

in  Iamb.  Sen.,  769,m.2;  in  lam.  Trim. 

Cat.,  761,N.;  in  lam.  Trim.  Claud.,  762, 

M.4  ;   in   lam.  Oct..  763,N.6.  ;  in  lam. 

Sept.,  764,M.2  ;  in  Troch.  Sept.,  770.M.2: 

in  Dae.  Hex.,  784,N.2  :  in  alcaic,  791, 

798,  799,  M.l ;  in  Glyconic,  796;  in  Phalae- 

cean,  796,N.3 ;  in  Sapphic,  797,n.2,  804  ; 

in  Archilochian,  800,N.  ;    in  Asclepia- 

dean,  802,n.1. 
calling— ybB.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340;  with 

two  Noma.,  206. 
calx— decl.  of,  70,D. 
campi— as  liOC,  411.R.2. 
cantica — defined,  747:    in    early    Latin, 

824;  in  later  Latin,  826. 
capaM2%— adjs.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,n.1,c. 
capacity— BdjB.  of,  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,2  ; 

suffixes  for,  182,2. 
capl— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  878,b.1. 
capital — decl.  of,  78,B. 
caput— decl.  of.  63.8 ;  est  with  Inf.,  422. 

N.2. 

cardinal  numbers— 94;  Gen.  PI.  of.  96. 
B.2;  ooUectiye  Sg.  of,  ib. ;    duo  and 
ambdf  292;  with  singuU,  296;  for  Dia- 
tributive,  296»k,;  poeition  of,  676,b.2. 


car6re-with  Abl.,  406;  with  Geii.,a8tpl. 

M.2. 

earO— ded.  oi;  41,4;  gender  of,  48^1. 
Carthfiginl-as  Loc.,  411.B.1. 
eSrns— with  AbL  of  Price,  404,m.2. 
cases — defined,    23;    strong   and   weak, 

rOctX  and  obUqnl,  84 ;  case-forms,  86 ; 

endings,  26,2. 
cassis— decL  of,  68,12. 
cSstl    aa  AbL  of  Manner,  899,n.1. 
catalexis  -742. 
causS — with  Gen.,  373;  with  poss.  pron., 

ib.  nJ2;  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428.B.2;  causa, 

in  phrases  with  at)646.N.2;  CftHSain 

▼incere,  333,2^1. 

CAUSAL  SEMTENCBS— oo5rdinate,  486 ;  par- 
ticles. 466  ;  syntax  of  subordinate.  638- 
642;  general  division.  638.  639:  with 
quod,  ^•.  and  Indie,  640 ;  with  quod, 
etc.,  and  Subjv.,  641;  with  quia,  ib, 
M.l ;  rejected  reason,  ib,  v,2 ;  with 
quandOque,  *t>,  v. 5  ;  with  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 642  ;  si  for  quod,  ib.  m.I  :  with 
cnin,  680,BB.l  and  2,  686 ;  with  tam- 
qaam,  etc.,  641,n.4,  602,n.4  ;  relative. 
634 ;    clauses  in  0.0. ,  666. 

causation— vbB.  of,  with  part.,  687 ;  with 
nt,  663,1;  pass,  with  at,  ib.  8. 

causative  verbs— formation  of,  lfli,4. 

cause— Abl.  of,  408  ;  various  expressions 
for,  ib.  vs. :  preventing,  ib.  vA ;  exter- 
nal, t6.  N.6 ;  represented  by  part..  666. 
670,2. 

cav6re— with  SubJv.  for  Impv..  271,2; 
with  Dat..  346,N.2;  constructions  with. 
548,NN.  1  and  3. 

ce— appended  to  istCi  104,8,N.2 ;  to  iUe, 
ib.  M.3. 

Cfidere— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  ;  with  Abl.  of 
Separation.  390,2,n.3. 

cedo— defective,  176,6. 

CfilSre— with  two  Acca.,  or  d9, 338  and  x. 
laud  S.N.I.  '  " 

celer — comparison  of.  87,1*  a&d  n. 

C6lis6re— with  Inf.,  627,b.2  ;  with  nt,646^ 

N.i ;  c6nse0,  y«».  471,2. 
centimaxms— defective,  86,3. 
cernere— with  inf.,  627,b.1. 
certSre— with  Dat.,  346,n.6;  rem  MT^ 

tSre,333,2,B. 
certlis— strengthens   qaldanii  818.B.8; 

with  Gen.,  374.N.9 ;  cert6,  oertd,  yet. 

«V1\  Q«tt(&^  strengthens  at,  488.N.2, 
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oertmn  est,  with  inf..  423,2,^.2 ;  oer- 
tiOrem  fiacere,  with  inf.,  627,b.2. 

OSBSftre— with  Inf..  428,2.m.2. 

(06teni8)— Nom.  masc.  wanting,  74,b.2, 
86.1;  use  of  cStenuil,  i91:  ofiteraused 
partitively,  291,b.2;  alias  instead,  319, 
N.l:  as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338.2. 

charge— in  Gen.  with  Judicial  verbs, 
378  ;  with  nOmine,  ^&.  b.2  ;  in  Abl..  ib. 

B.3. 

chiasmus— 688  and  b. 

ckoonng—vhB.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206 ; 

with  two  Aces.,  3A0 ;  End  with  Dat.  or 

ad,  ib.  B.2 ;  vbs.  of,  with  Final  Dat., 

866,  N.  2. 
cboriambic— feet,  73i  ;  rhythms,  801* 
cingl— with  Ace.,  338,n.2. 
Oirofi— position  of,  413. B.l ;  as  adv..  415  ; 

as  prep.,  416,5 ;  with  Ace.  G^r.,  438  and 

N.l. 

oirdter— M  prep.,  416.6. 

oiroum — in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd. 

with,  take  Ace.,  331;  never  repeated,  ib. 

B.2;  as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416.6. 
oircuxndare — ^with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace. 

and  Abl.,  348,b.1. 
ciroamfoiidere — with  Aco.  and  Dat  ,or 

Ace.  and  Abl.,  348,b.1. 
Oircuxnspice — with  direct  question,  467, 

V. 

circumstantial  com— 585-688> 

Cis— fts  prep.,  416,7. 

Citerior— 87,2  and  7. 

citins  quam— constr.  after,  644,b.8. 

Oitrfi— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416.7. 

Olvitfis— concord  of,  in  pred.,  211,B.6. 

clam— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,8. 

olanculum— as  prep.,  416,8. 

cUvus— decl.  of,  67,2. 

dothinff—vha.  of,  with  Ace.  of  Respect, 

338.N.2;  with  Abl.  of  Means,  401.n,1. 
oluGre— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  528,n.1. 
OOepI— 175.6,a,  and  v. ;    with  Inf.,  423, 

N.3. 
oOgere— with  inf.,  483,2,n.2;  with  at,  553, 

2;  conclude,  with  Inf..  546,B.l,  653,2.N. 
oOgitftre-with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 
cOgitfitiO— iu  phrases  with  at,  557,b. 
Cognate      Accusative  —  333,2  ;      similar 

phrases,  ib.  b.;  with  second  Ace.,  341 ; 

with  prohibfire,  iabSre,  <b.  n.2. 
cOgnfitOS— with  Oen.  or  Dat.,  369, B. I. 
cOgnitiO— in  phrases  with  ut,  567,b. 

oOgnOmen  esse— with  Dat.,  349.B.6. 


cOgnOsoere— with  inf.,527,B.l ;  cOgnittl 

as  Sup.,  436,N.l. 
coincidence— oonstr.  with.  513. n.3. 
COXre— with  Dat.,  346,N.6. 
colligere— with  inf.,  527, b.2. 
OOllOCSre— with   in  and  Abl.,  386,b.1  ; 

with  in  and  Ace.,  ib.  N.8. 
colas— deel.  of,  61,N.6. 
COmitftrl— with  Dat.,  346,m.2. 
OOmitilS— as  Abl.  of  Time,  393,b.5. 
commiserSrI— with  Ace,  377,n.2. 
committere— with  Acc.   Oer.,  430, m.I; 

with  ut,  648.N.1. 

commovfoe— with  at,  553,2;  commOtas, 

to  express  cause,  408,  m-2. 

OOmmllne— as  subst.,  211,b.4;  in  phrases 
with  ut,  567,B. ;  oommttllis,  with  Qen. 
or  Dat ,  369.B.1. 

comparative— in  lor,  86;  in  entior,  87,4,6; 
lacking,  87,9;  with  quam  or  Abl.,  296 
and  BB. ;  omission  of  qaam,  *b.  b.4;  age 
with  nfitas,  ib.  B.6;  with  opIniOne,  if>. 
B.6;  of  Disproportion,  298;  omission  of 
at  after  qaam,  if>-  b.2;  restriction  of. 
300;  strengthened,  301;  doubled,  ib.; 
with  Part.  Gen.,  372  and  b.2;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  396  and  b.;  with  Abl.  of 
Measure,  403,n.1;  with  Abl.  Oer.,  431, n. 
2;  with  quam  qol,  631,3. 

compabativb  SENTENCES— 638-644;  divis- 
ion of.  638;  moods  in,  639;  vb.  omitted 
in,  640  ;  in  dependent  clauses,  641;  cor- 
relatives in.  648;  the  more—the  more,  ib, 
B.2:  with  atqae,  643;  with  quam,  644. 

comparison— of  adjectives,  86 ;  peculiar- 
ities, 87;  by  magis  and  mfizim6,  ib.6; 
by  plus  and  pmrimnm^  ib.  6.N.2;  de- 
fective, 87,2,7,9;  of  participles,  88,89;  of 
advs.,  93;  irregular,  90;  standard  of, 
omitted.  897;  of  qualities.  899;  condi- 
tional sentences  of,  602. 

eompdling—ybs.  of.  with  nt,  653,2. 

compensatory  lengthening— 9,6.a. 

COmperce— with  inf.  for  Impv.,  871,2,N.2 

COmperIre— with  Gen.,  378, b.1;  with  Inf., 
527.B.1. 

compSsce— with  Inf.  fbr  Impv.,  871,2, 

N.2. 

00mpl6re— with  Gen.,  383,1. 
COmplezos— as  a  Present,  888.N. 
compos— with  Gen.,  374,N.3. 
composition— of  words,  193-800 :  divifr 
ions.  193:  of  substs.,  194-198;  of  vbs., 

iM^em. 
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oompoands— »ttrib.,    197,1 ;    dependent, 
ib.  2  ;  poss.,  IM ;  qnftntity  in,  715. 

eon— <B6^  cuiiL. 

oOnftrl— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.3. 

efofttns— defective,  68,5. 

COACMere— osed  personally  in  pass.,  217, 

M.2;  with  Dat..  M6,b.2;  with  Inf.,  423,2, 

11.2;  532,N.l;  with  Ace.  Qer.,  i30,M.l; 

with  ut,  648,N.l. 
conceiving— Yhs.  of,  with  obj.  clause,  623. 
concessive— Subj v..  264  :   dUn,  680,mn.1 

and  2. 687:  qui,  634;  part..  609,667,670.4. 
coMCEssrvE    8£MTEMCEs— 603-609 :     with 

etfl,  etc.,  604;  with  qnamquam,  606; 

with  qnamvISi  etc.,  606;   with  licet, 

607;  with  at,  008;  representatives  of. 


COncltldeFe— with  inf.,  627,b.2. 

ccMicord— 210;  pred.  with  subj.,  211:  vio- 
lations of.  ib.  Bit.l-6,tTN.l-3;  of  snbj.and 
pred.  multiplied.  286-287;  of  app.,321; 
neut.  for  persons,  323, m. 2;  of  rel.,  614. 

COncnpifillS— with  Oeu.,  376,n.2. 

coneorrere— with  Dat.,  346, n. 6. 

condecet— with  Inf.,  422, n.4. 

condemning— \ha.  of.  with  Oen.,  378:  with 
other  constrs.,  t6.  b.2:  with  Abl..  t6.  b. 
8;  enforced  destination,  ib.  b.4. 

001ldici&— in  phrases  with  ut,  646,  m- 2. 

condition— suffixes  for.  181,8;  indicated 
by  a  question,  463,  m.3;  represented  by 
part..  667,670,4. 

conditional  cum — 583.  _ 

ooMoiTioMAL.  SENTENCES— 689-6(^;  divis- 
ion of.  689;  sign.  690;  negatives,  691: 
two  excluding,  692;  equivalents  of  Pro- 
tasis, 693;  classification  of.  694.  Logical, 
696;  in  5.O..  t6.B.l;  wltbSubjv..  ib.  bb. 

2,3;  sive— 8lve,t2>-B.4;  siqaidem,  ib  r. 

5;  simodo,  t6.R.6,  phrases,  ib.v.l;  range 
of  teuses.  t6.N.2.  Ideal.,  696;  for  un- 
real, t6.B.l;  shift  to  unreal,  ib.Ti.2;  after 
nOn  possum,  *b.  r.3;  in  o.o.,  ib.  b.5. 
Unbeal,  697;  Impf.  of  Past,  ib.  B.l;  In- 
die, in  Apodosis.  ib.  bb.2,3;  in  O.O.,  ib, 
B.4;  after  a  vb.  requiring  Subjv.,  ib.  b. 
5:  absque,  i&.N.l.  Incomplete,  698-601; 
omission  of  sign,  698:  of  vb.  of  Prot., 
699:  of  Prot..  600:  of  Apod.,  601;  of  Com- 
pakison,  602;  in  0.0.  general  consider- 
ation. 666;  Logical.  667;  Ideal,  658:  Un- 
real, 669;  Pf.  Inf.  and  potuisse,  ib.  n. 
ifOndOcit—witb  D»t,  346, b.2;  with  Gen.. 
ST9;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,N.l. 


cOnjOcI-with    Inl,    6S8,Bd;    with  tO, 

663,3. 
cOnfidere— with  Dat..  346,b.2  and  m.2; 
with  Abl.,  401,n.6;  with  Inf.,  627,b.2. 

cOnflrmfire— with  inf.,  627, b.2. 

congruere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

conjugation— defined,  17:  systems  of,  120: 
first,  122;  second,  123,  irregular  second, 
124:  third,  126:  third  in  iQ,  126;  fourth. 
127;  deponents.  128;  periphrastic.  129; 
notes  on;  130,131;  change  in.  136. 

conjunction— defined.  16.7.  and  b.3. 

cOniungere — with  Dat.  or  cum,  369,n.3. 

CONSECUTIVE  SENTENCES— exceptional  se- 
quence in,  613;  syntax  of,  661-668:  gen- 
eral division,  661 ;  Pure,  662;  tantum 
abest  ut,  i^.  b.1;  with  dlgnus,  elc,  ib. 
B.2;  with  idea  of  Design,  ib.  b.3;  at 
nOn,  unthotU,  ib.  B.4  ;  Complementary, 
663;  vbs.  of  Effecting,  663:  vbs.  of  Cau- 
sation, ib.l;  of  Compelling,  etc.,  ib.  2; 
Happening,  etc.,  ib.  3:  impersonals,  i2>.4; 
vbs.  of  Hindering,  664-666;  quin  with 
vbs.  of  Preventing.  666,1 ;  with  vbs.  of 
Doubt,  ib.  2;  qufn  =  ut  nOn,  666:  nOn 
dubitO  quIn,  ib.  br.1,2  ;  Explanatory 
Ut,  567:  Exclamatory  question,  668;  rel. 
sentences,  631;  withdef.  antecedent,  ib. 
1;  with  indef.  antecedent,  ib.  2;  with 
Comp.,  t6. 3;  with  adj.,  ib.  4;  with  quIn, 
632:  Indie,  for  Subjv..  ib.  2.bb.1,2. 

oOnsentSneum— with  inf.,  422,n.3. 
cOnsentIre— ^'ith  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 
cOnsequI— and  cOnsequfins,  with  ut,  663, 
1  and  4. 

cOnsIdere— with  in  and  Abl.,  886,b.i. 
consilium— in  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.1  ;  in 

phrases,  with  Inf.,  422,n.2,  and  428,n.2; 

with  dare  and  ut,  646,nn.1  and  2. 
cOnsistere— with  Abl.  of  Material,  396, 

N.l. 

consonants— 6;  double,  t6.3;  sounds  of,  7; 

phonetic  variations  in,  9;  combinations 

of,  lO.B.l. 
cOnsors— with  Oen.,  374,N.2. 
C5nspic5rl— with  Inf.,  627,b.1. 
cSnspicere— with  inf.,  627.B.1. 
COnstare— with  Dat..  etc.,  347, B.2;  with 

Gen.,  379;  with  Abl.  of  Material,  396.N. 

1;  with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628,n.2. 
cOnstituere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,b.1  ; 

with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2;  with  ut,  646,n.1. 
cOnstructio — ad  sinsum,  211.r.1,n.3;  prae>' 
gn&ns.  ^M. 
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oOnsuMcere  -  with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  o9n- 

SUfitUB,  with  Inf.,  421, N.l/;. 
oOnsufitddO— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.m,1; 
in  phrases,  with  Inf.,  422,n.2,  or  ut,557, 

R. 

cOnsulere— with  two  Aces.,  339  and  v.l; 
with  Dat.,  346,B  2  and  m.2;  boni  oOn- 

sulere,  380,m.2. 

contemporaneous  action— 638-573;  in  Ex- 
tent, 669,670;  in  Limit,  671-673. 

contendere— wltii  Dat.,  346,n.6;  with 
Inf.,  423,2,m.2;  with  at,  646,n.1. 

OOntinfirl— with  Abl  of  Material,  396,m  1; 
contentus,  with  Abl..  401,n.6. 

oontingit— with  ut,  553,3;  oontigit, 
with  Dat.,  346,R-2:  sequence  after.  513. 
N.2;  attraction  of  pred.  after,  535,b.3. 

continuance— \hB.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,  and 

N.2. 

ContrS— position  of.  413, B.l;  as  adv.,  416; 

as  prep.,  416,9;  with  atque,  643,n.3. 
contracting— \ha.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430> 
contraction— of  shorts,  732. 
COntrSriug— with  Oen.  or  Dat.,  369,b.1; 

with  atque,  643,n.3. 
contrasts— with     hlc— ille,     307,RB.1,2  ; 

with  ipse,  311,B.l;  with  aliqois,  314; 

alter— alter,  etc,  323. 
COnvenire— Indie,    for    Subjv.,    254,b.1; 

with  Dat.,  346,n.2,  347,b.2. 
convicting— \hB.  of,  with  Qen.,  378;  other 

constr..  ib.  b.2. 
coordination — defined,  472;  without  con- 
junction, 472,B.  ;    syntax  of.  473-503 ; 

copulative,  474-482;    adversative,  483- 

491 ;  disjunctive,  492-497  ;   causal  and 

illative.  498-603. 
cOpia— with  Inf..  428,N.2. 
copula— with  pred.,  206;  itself  a  pred.,  ib, 

N.;  omitted,  209;  agrees  with   pred., 

211.B.1,EX.C. 

copulative— vbs.,  206;  with  Nom.  and  Inf., 
ib.  E.3.  Particles,  474 ;  omitted,  ib.  v., 
481-  Sentences,  474-482 ;  use  of  neg.  to 
connect,  480. 

cor— decl.  of,  63,8 ;  cordi  est,  with  Inf., 
422.N.5. 

cOram— asadv.,  416;  as  prep.,  417,3. 

cornus— decl.  of,  68,5. 

corpus— decl.  of,  48. 

correlatives— 109-111  ;  pronominal  adjs., 
109;  ad  vs.,  110;  cpds..  Ill;  cuordiiiating 

particles,  as  tum— turn,  alias— aliSe, 
etc.,  482;  of  Kel.,  618;  absorption  of,  619, 


621;  position  of,  680;  in  comparative 
sentences,  642;  omitted,  642,3. 

correption— 744. 

OOb  -  defective,  70>D. 

countries— in  Ace.,  with  prep.,  337,b.1  ; 
without,  ib.  N.l;  in  Abl.,  391,N. 

CraBSittLdO— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  3363.1* 

crassas- with  Ace.  of  Extent,  335,B.l. 

crfistinl- as  Loc.,  411,n.1. 

creSre— with  two  Aces.,  340 ;  with  two 
Noms.,206. 

crgo/iow- vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  280,1.6. 

CrSdere— personal  in  pass.,  217,m.1;  with 
Dat..  346,B.2 ;  with  Inf.,  627,b.2  ;  crSdl- 
tur,  with  Inf.,  628, B.2. 

cretic— foot,  734  ;  substitutions  for,  806; 
rhythms,  806-810. 

cmciSrl— with  inf.,  633,R.l. 

Cliius— as  poss.  pron.,  106,m.4. 

culpa— with  Epexegetical  Oen.,  361,2. 

cum— and  quom,  7  ;  in  composition,  9.4 ; 
with  subst.  to  form  cpd  subj.,  286.N.2; 
vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace.,  or  Dat.,  331, 
347  ;  with  Abl.  of  Attendance.  392,  and 
R.1 ;  to  indicate  Time,  394,n.2;  with  Abl. 
of  Manner,  399;  with  unnatural  produc- 
tions, 400,B.2:  position  of.413,B.l;  with 
Abl.  Oer..  433  ;  as  prep..  417,4  ;  with  eO 
and  quod,  526,2.n  2  ;  (primum).  as 
soon  CLS,  561-663;  Causal,  564,n.2  ;  with 
Iterative  action,  666,  567  ;  with  Subjv.. 
ib.  N. ;  derivation  of.  578  ;  general  view 
of,  579 ;  Temporal,  680;  fuit  cum,  ib- 
R.l ;  memini  cum,  i^-  b.2;  with  Lapses 
of  Time,  ib.  B.3;  in  early  Latin,  ib.  w.l ; 
Inverse,  681 ;  ExpUcative,  682 ;  Condi- 
tional, 683,  590.N.3;  Iterative,  584;  with 
Subjv.,  ib.  R. ;  Circumstantial,  685-688; 
Historical.  686;  Causal.  686;  Concessive 
and  Adversative.  687;  Cum  n5n  =  with- 
out, ib.  R.2:  cum— tum,  688;  mood.  ib. 
2;  cum  interim,  with  inf..  636.N.2:  with 
Indie,  retained  in  0.0. ,  665,R.3. 

-cumque— makes  general  relatives.  111,2. 

Cflncta— Ace.  of  Respect.  338,2;  may  omit 
in  with  Abl.  of  Place,  388. 

CunctSrI— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

cupere— with  Pf.  inf.,  280,2.e.N. :  with 
Dat.,  346,r2;  cupicntl  est,  353.N.2 : 
with  Inf..  423,2,n.2;  638.N.4  ;  CUpiGnSj 
with  Oen.,  375,n-2. 

CUpiditfiS- with  ut,  646,N.2. 

Cupidus— with  Gen.,  374,N.5. 
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eara-with  at,  646,n.2;  ellrae  ert,  with 
Inf.,  ^BZ,n.6. 

eflbrire— with  luf..  423,2,9.2;  with  acc. 

Oer..  iaO.K.l ;  with  part.,  fi37.N.2;  with 
at,546,v.l;  otlrft  Ut  for  Impv..  271.1, 
and  2,H.2. 
eiirrieill&— *•  Abl.  of  Ifanner,  2Q9,m.1. 

Dactylic— foot,  73i  ;  aubatittitioiia,  7B3 ; 

rhythm,  739  ;  rhythms,  783-780. 
damxiSf— in<l^IinAhle,  86.C. 
dapt— defective,  70,D. 

dm— Pf*  dedrot,  131.6;  Pr.  danxint, 

133,iv.,H.2  ;  with  ad  or  Dat.,  345.B.2  ; 
with  Final  Dat.,  356.B  2.  operam,  with 
Dat.  Ger.,  429.M.1,  or  ut,  646,n.1  ;  with 
Acc.  Oer.,  430,n.1  ;  ntlptum,  «te-,  i35. 
N.l;  with  Pf.  part.,  637.M.2;  permit,  with 

Ut,  663.2. 

DATIVE— defined,  23.3  ;  lat  decl.  in  £1,  fi, 
ftbnSi  fis,  As,  29.MN.3.4;  3d  decl.  in  ei, 
e,  37,2;  4th  decl.  in  nbllS,  ufil,  tl,  61.b.. 
and  N.2  ;  6th  decl.,  uncommon,  63.B.1 ; 
in  6,  ly  ib.  M.2;  in  Greek  substs.,  66,n.2; 
in  adjB.  in  fil,  fi,  fibns,  l8  (for  ilg).  76. 
im.2,6  ;  in  I  of  pron.  adjs.,  76,2;  with 
act.  vb.  unchanged  in  pass.,  217,  346. 
B.l;  gives  End  with  vbs.  of  Taking,  etc., 
340,B.2 ;  with  ei  and  yae,  3i3,l.N.2;  of 
Indirect  Obj.,  344 ;  with  trans,  vbs., 
346  ;  with  vbs.  of  Taking  Away,  ib.  b.1  ; 
and  prO,  ib.  b.2  ;  with  intrans.  vbs., 
346;  with  cpd.  vbs.,  347;  with  vbs.  cpd. 
with  dS,  ez,  ab,  ib-  b.S  ;  and  Acc.  with 
vbs.  of  Giving  and  Putting,  348;  of  Pos- 
sessor, 349;  of  Personal  Interest,  360 ; 
Ethical.  361 ;  of  Reference.  362,  363  ; 
with  participles,  363 ;  of  Agent,  216, 
364;  Double,  366:  with  substs.,  367;  Lo- 
cal, 368  :  with  adJs.,  369  ;  with  cpds.  of 
dl,  dil,  390.2,M.6;  of  Ger.,  429. 

d6— with  Abl.  for  second  Acc..  339.mn.2,3; 
vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Dat.,  347,b.5  ;  with 
Abl.  of  Separation.  390.1,  and  2  ;  to  indi- 
cate Time,  394.N.2:  with  Abl.  of  Origin. 
396,and  n.2  ;  with  Abl.  of  Bespect,  397, 
M.l;  with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,m.3;  position 
of.  413.B.1  ;  as  prep.,  416.6  ;  with  Abl. 
Ger..  433 :  with  part.,  437,n.2  ;  d6  eO 
quod,  626,2,N.2. 

death— deponent  vb.  of  as  act.  in  Abl.  Abs., 

d^Sre—Iodic.  for  Subjv.,  264,  B.l;  Impf. 
M  teuae  of  DJBappoiutmeut,  ib.  &.2 ; 


with  Pf.  Inf..  280,3 A  and  n^;  with  Int. 
423.2,M.2. 

decftre— with  Pl  inf..  280.2,6.b.1  :  with 
Dat.,  346,N.3 ;  with  AbL  of  Bespect, 
397  H^ 

decemere-with  Inf ,  423.2,k.2,  and  640. 
B.1 ;  with  at,  646,H  I. 

declension— defined,  17 ;  varietiea  of,  27 ; 
rules  for.  28:  Ist,  28, 80,  ad.  31-33;  stems 
in  -ro  and  -ero,  32;  8d,  36-80;  stems  of, 
36 ;  formation  of  Nom.  8g.,  38  ;  liquid 
stems,  39-46;  sibilant,  47-49;  mute.  50- 
66;  vowel,  68-60;  4th,  61,  82;  5th.  83, 84; 
vary  between  5th  and  3d,  83.B.2 ;  of 
Greek  substs.,  86 ;  adjs.  of  1st  uid  2d, 
73 ;  of  pron.  adjs.,  78 ;  parts.,  80. 

decOnu— with  Abl.,  397.N.2. 

decreeing— YhB.  of,  with  Dat.  Ger..  429,3. 

dSdecet-with  inf.,  422,n.4. 

deesse— with  Dat.,  349.B.4. 

dOferre— with  Cten.  of  charge,  378.B.1. 

dfifeSSOS— with  Inf.,  421,N.l,c. 

dSficere— with  Acc.,  348.M.3. 

dSflgere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,B.l. 

degree— ad  vs.  of,  modify  other  advs.,  468. 

N.2. 

dfiicere^with  Abi.,  390,2,n.3. 
dfilectSrl— with  Acc.,  346,N.3. 
deliberative   questions— 265 ;    Subjv.  in 

6.0. ,  661. B.2. 
dSUberfitum  est— with  inf.,  423.2,n.2. 
dBliftinm— decl.  of,  88,3. 
dfiligere— with  two  Aces.,  340 ;  with  two 

Noms.,  206. 
demanding— vhB.  of,  with  ut,  646. 

dfimergere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386.B.1. 

dBmlrfirl— with  inf.,  533,b.1. 

dBm5nstrSre-with  inf.,  627.B.2. 

demonstratives— 104 ;  attracted  in  Gen- 
der, 211.B.5,  and  n.3  ;  syntax  of,  306- 
307 ;  hic,  306  ;  iste,  306;  ille,  307  ;  hic 
— ille,  ib.  BB.1,2 ;  advs.  similarly  used, 
t&.  B  3  ;  strengthened  by  qoidem,  ib. 
B.4  ;  reflexive  of,  621.B.6  ;  followed  by 
quod,  626,2  ;  continue  a  rel.  clause, 
^B.N.l;  position  of,  676.B.1. 

d6mov6re— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

denominative- 179,2,  and  n.;  Pf.  of  vba., 
134, v. ;  formation  of  vbs.,  192. 

dense  growths— suffixes  for,  181,11. 

dentals— 6,1;  suffixes  with,  186. 

dfipellere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

depoivetit— 113  ;  conjugation,  128;  list  of. 
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dBprecfirl— with  n6,  648,n.1. 
dfiprehendl— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378, 

K.l. 

depriHng—\hs.  of,  with  Abl,,  iOfi.N. 
derivative  worda— 179,2. 
descent— suffixes  for,  182,11. 
dfislderSre-with  inf..  423.2,n.2. 
desiderative  verbs — formation  of,  191,3. 
dfisinere— with  inf.,  423,2.mn.2.3. 
desire— BdJB.  of,  with  Gen..  374  ;  vbs.  of, 

with  Inf..  281,c.;  423,2.nn.2,4;  sequence 

after,  616.B.3  ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  532  ; 

with  ut.  t6-  N.1-4  ;  with  part.,  537, n.1  ; 

with  complementary  Final  clause,  516. 
dfisistere— with  Abl.,  390.2,n.3. 
dtepfirare— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  :  with  Inf., 

627,B.2. 
determinative  pronouns— 103  ;  syntax  of, 

308. 
deterrfire-with  inf.,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  nB, 

548.N.1 ;  with  quOminus,  549,m.1. 
deturbare— with  Abi.,  390.2,n.3. 

deus— <lecl.  of,  33.B.G. 

dexter— decl.  of,  74.R.1;  Ctomp.  of,  87,1, 

R.l ;  ib.  2  and  7, 
disBresis— 5,  753. 
dialysis— 724. 
diastold — 721. 
dica— defective,  70,D. 
dicere— with  two  Noma,  in  pass.,  206 ; 

omission  of,  209,m.5  ;  dizerat  as  Aor.. 

241,N.i ;  dicat,  dizerit  aliquis,  257.2 ; 

with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.R.1 ;  with  Nom. 

and  Inf.,  528.  and  n.I  ;    dicitur  and 

dictum  est,  ib.  b.2  ;  not  confined  to  3d 

person,  ib.  N.4 ;  with  ut,  546,n.1  ;  dic, 

with  Indie,  question,  467,n.;  dictfl,  in 

Sup.,  436.N. 
[diciO]— defective,  70,D. 
diS— as  Loc,  91,3;  as  Abl.  of  Time.  393, 

K.5  ;  difl,  f^y  <i(t!f,  91.2/. 
difference — measure  of,  403 ;  vbs.  of,  with 

Abl.,  ib.  N.I. 
differre— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 
difficile— conaparisou  of,  87,3;  with  est 

forSubjv.,254.B.l:  with  Inf..  421.«.l,c. 
di;0iculty—&dJB.  of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436.N-2. 
diffldere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2,  and  n.2; 

not  Abl.,  401,N.6. 
dlgnarl— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2. 
dlgnus— with  Gen.,  374.N.10 ;  with  Abl. 

of  Respect,  397,N.2 ;  constr.  after,  552, 

B.2  :  qui  or  ut,  ^vlth  Subjv.,  631,1.  and 


B.2. 


dllnvilim-  heteroclite,  68.6. 
diminutive— suffixes  for,  181.12,  182,12; 

vbs.,  192,2. 
diphthongs— 4  and   n.  ;    length  of,  14 ; 

quantity  of,  705. 
dis— in  composition,  9,4. 
disagreement— \ha.  of,  with  Dat.,  346,N.6. 
dlscere— pass,  of  docBre,  339,n.4  ;  with 

Inf.,  527,B.l. 
discrepSre— with  Dat..  346.N.6. 
discruciSrl-with  inf.,  533,b  1. 
disgttsi—&iijB.  of,  with  Gen..  374. 
disinclination— aAj.  of,  for  ad  vs.,  826,b.6. 
disjunctiye— particles,    492 ;    sentences, 

492-497 ;  particles  omitted,  492,m.  ;  ques- 
tions, 452;  forms  of,  458;  indirect,  460.2. 
displeasure— \hB.  of,  with  Dat.,  346  ;  adjs. 

of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436, N.2. 
displicBre— with  Dat.,  346,b.2;  displl- 

cet,  with  Inf.,  422,N.4. 
disproportion— by  quam  pr5,  qui,  ut, 

etc.,  298 ;  by  positive,  with  preps.,  ib. 

B. ;  omission  of  at  after  quam,  if>-  n.2. 
dispudet— with  Gen.,  377,n.1  ;  with  Int, 

422,M.4. 

dissentire— with  Dat.,  346.M.6. 

dissimilation — of  Consonants,  9,6. 

dissimilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 
dissimulSre— with  inf.,  527,b.2. 
distaedet—with  Gen.,  377.N.1. 
distare— with  Ace.,  or  fi  and  Abl.,  S85,b. 

2  :  with  Dat.,   346.  n.6  ;   with  Abl.  ot 

Measure,  403, N.I. 
distributives— 97 ;    with   pltlrfilia  tan- 

tum,  ib.  B.3  ;  for  cardinals,  ib.  n.I,  296. 

N.  ;  syntax  of,  295;  in  apposition,  323. 
diverbium—7i7. 
dives— Comp.  of,  87.10. 

divlnam    rem    facere— with  Abl.  of 

Means,  401.N.4. 
docBre— with  two  Aces.,  or  dS,  339,  and  b. 

1;  with  ab,  ib.  B.2;  dOOtUB,  ib.  B.2.  and 

N.4;  dlscere  as  pass.,  t6.  N.4;  constr. 

after,  423,n.6. 
doin^— vbs.  of,  take  obj.  clause,  523,  uid 

525.1.  and  n.4. 
dolBre- with  Inf.,  533,B.l;  dolet,  with 

Dat.,  346,N.l ;  with  Dat.  and  Inf.,  533, 

B.l. 

dolO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399»n.1. 

domus— decl.,  61, B.2,  68,5;  Ace.  as  Limit 
of  Motion,  337;  AU.  of  Separation,  390, 
2;  domi,  411,  K.  2 ;  with  Gen.  of  poB*. 

l^IOTi.,  4l^^Au 
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dOnftre— ^th  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  3i8,B.l. 

dOneO— derivation,  668  and  b.;  of  com- 
plete coexteufiion,  with  ludic,  MO ; 
until,  with  Indie.,  671;  inverse,  ib.  N.6; 
with  Subjv.,  672;  to  express  subordina- 
tion, ib.  B. 

dOnicum— 668;  range  of,  671.M.4. 

d5nique— range  of,  671, n. 4. 

doubt— \hB.  of,  with  quin,  666,2. 

dro^n^— vbs.  of.  with  quod  clause,  626, 
1;  with  ut,  ib-  N.4. 

dttbitSre-an,  467.2;  with  luf.,  423,2.n. 
2;  nOn  dubitd,  with  quin,  666,2.b.1; 
with  luterrog.,  ib.  b.2  ;  with  Inf.,  t6. 
B.3,  and  n. 

dubium— with  an  and  Subjv.,  i67,2. 

dflcere— with  pred.  Nom.  or  phrase.  206, 
B.1;  with  Final  Dat.,  366,b.2;  withOen. 
of  Price,  379;  pfinsi  dflcere,  380,1.n.2; 
deem,  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,627*B.2;  ^cu2, 
with  ut,  663,2. 

diim— enclitic,  with  Impv.,  269;  with  Pr. 
Indie,  229,B.;  force  of,  668,b.  ;  of  com- 
plete coexteusion,  669;  of  partial  coex- 
teusion,  670:  until,  with  Indie,  671;  with 
Subjv.,  672;  to  express  subordination, 
ib.  B.;  provided  ihcU,  673;  with  modO) 
ib.;  with  Pr.  for  participle,  670,nn.1 
and  2  ;  causal,  ib. ;  retained,  with  ludic. 
in  O.O.,  666,R.3.  663,1.n.1. 

dxaDJUOdO— provided  that,  673. 

duo— <iecl-  of,  73, R.,  96,  and  ambO,  uter- 
que,  292. 

dflritia— beteroclite,  68,2. 

duly— yba.  of,  with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2. 

E— sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  length 
of  final.  707,2:  gaud  ex  in  comp.,  9,4. 

ease— &(l'}a.  of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436,n.2. 

ebur— <iecl.  of,  44,5. 

Scastor— strengthens  atquo,  477,n.2. 

ecce— with  Ace.  and  Norn.,  343,1.n.2. 

ecquis— 106  and  N.5. 

ecthlipsia— 719,2. 

edere— conjugation  of.  172,N. 

MIcere— with  inf..  627, R.2;  with  nt,  646, 
«.l. 

edflcere— with  Abl..  390,2.n.3. 

effecting— vha.  of,  have  Final  Sequence, 
643,b.1,  and  n.2:  constr.  of,  663. 

efbrre—with  Ah).,  390, 2. n. a. 

eMoere — »vii^  Subjv.  and  ut,  663,1  aii«l  -i*. 
with  Inf.,  627,B.2,  663,2,N. 


egfinns— Comp.  of,  87,5 ;  with  Oen.  or 

Abl..  406,M.3. 
egfire — with  Gen.  or  Ace.,  383,1.  406,n.2. 
ego — decL  of,  lOO;  Gen.  PI.,  nostrom, 

nOStrl,  100,B.2,  304,2  and  3;  poss.  pron. 

instead,  ib.  2.N.2;  n08  In  O.O..  660,4. 
egredl— with  Abl..  390,2. N.3. 
6gregi6— adv.  of  Degree,  439,m.2. 
ei— with  Dat.  in  exclamations,  343,1*n.2. 
fiicere— with  Abl..  390,2,m.3. 
elftbl— with  Abl.,  390,2,k.3. 
Elegiambus— 821. 
elision— 719,1;  in  lam.  Sen.,  769,n.3;  in 

Dae.  Hex.,  784,m.5;  in  Pent.,  786,m.2;  in 

Sapphic,  797,N.3;  in  Asclepiadeao,  802, 

M.2. 

ellipsis — 688;  see  Omission. 

em— with   Ace.    of  Exclamation,   943,1, 

M.2. 

emere— with  Gen..  379;  beneemere,  380, 

2,B. 

eminence— words  of,  with  Abl.,  397,N.2. 

Smittere- with  Abl.,  890.2,n.3. 

emotion — vbs.  of.  with  Ace,  330,b.  and  n. 

2,  333,1,  M.l;  vbs.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408;  with  Ace.  and  Inf..  633;  in  Nom.  of 
Part..  636, M. 2;  Causal  sentences  after, 
642  and  b.;  perplexing,  with  indirect 
question  or  gl,  642,M.l. 

emphasis— in  arrangement.  672, 2.a. 
fin— in  exclamations,  343,1,N.2. 
enallage — 693> 
enclitics — effect  of,  on  pronunciation,  15, 

R.I. 

endeai'or-xhs.  of,  with  ut,  646,1. 
ending— \hB.    of,    with    Inf.,   423,2    and 

N.2. 
endings — of  cases,  26,2,  27. 
endowing — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Means, 

401,N.l. 
enim— position  of,  413,n.3,  484,b.,  498.N.1; 

yes  for,  i71,-R.;  strengthens  ged,  485. n. 

3,  498 ;  usseverative,  498,n.2  ;  combina- 
tions of,  ib.  N.6;  after  quia,  ib-  n.7. 

enimvfirO— strengthens  Bed,  486,n.3. 
finltl— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 
enumerations— in  Abl.  without  in,  387. 
epanorthosis— 484,r1. 
epenthesis— of  vowels,  8,3;  of  consonants, 

9,7. 
epicene  substantives — ^21,3. 
epulum— heteroclite,  68,3. 
exg«L— ^Jka«>  ot,  416,10;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  438, 
^.1. 
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erg^5— ^th  Gen.,  373;  as  adv.,  399,n.1  ; 
with  Gen.  Ger.,  i28,B.2  ;  usage  of,  502 
and  N.l ;  position  of.  t6.  n.2  ;  combina- 
tions of,  ib.  N.3. 

eripere— with  Abl..  390,2.n.3. 

irudXre^with  Abl.  or  d6,  839,  b.  2  and  n. 
3;  with  in  or  Abl.,  i01,M.l. 

esse— conjugation  of,  116;  early  forms,  ib. 
MM.;  cpds.,  117;  aacopula.206;  esseprO, 
in  nnmerO,  etc.,  206,r  i;  omitted.  209 
and  NN.,  280,2,a,B.2  and  c ;  with  Fut. 
part,  to  form  periphrastic,  247 ;  cpd. 
tenses  with  fnf,  etc.,  Uf.  b.I  ;  forem 
for  essem,  ib-  n.I,  260,m.2,  251,M.2; 
with  Pr.  part.,  247,m.2  ;  fatfbrum 
esse  Ut)  248;  other  forms,  ib.  mm.;  in 
eO  est  nt,  249;  with  Pf.  part..  250: 
variations,  tb.  br.,mn.  ;  with  Ger..  261  1 ; 
with  Final  Dat.,  356,b.2;  with  Double 
Dat.,  t6.  B.3;  with  Gen.,  379.;  with  in 
and  Ace,  386,m.3  ;  with  Abl.,  401,m.7; 
with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,b.2;  with  Dat.  Ger.. 
429,1  ;  fntUrus  as  adj.,  437,n.  ;  esse 
quod,  625,1,N.2;  est)  i^  **  the  case,  with 
at,  663,3 ;  fait  cam,  with  Sabjv.,  680, 
B.I ;  restrictions  with,  627,b.2  ;  sant 
qnl,  with  Subjv.,  631,2. 

esseda— beteroclite,  68,1. 

et— iu  numerals.  96,4.  97,4;  et— et,  with 
PI.,  286,M.;  usage  of.  476;  =  et  tamen, 
i&.  M.l;  for  etiam,  ib.  K.2,  482.5.M.2; 
omitted,  481, 2,n.  and  3  ;  with  adjs.  of 
Likeness  and  TJnlikeness,  643,n.2. 

etenim— use  of,  498  and  mm. 

Ethical  Dative— 361- 

etiam — strengthens  comparative,  301 ; 
syntax  of,  478 and  mm.;  yes,  471,1;  and 
qaoqae,  479  b.  and  n.I;  with  tarn,  478, 
M.l:  after  sed,  Vfirum,  482,5,  and  m.1. 

etiamal— 603and  m.  :  syntax  of,  604  and 

RK. 

etsi— 603;  with  Indie,  or  Subjv,,  604;  and 

yet,  t6.  R.2;  with  part.,  609,N.l,  667,M.; 

with  adj.  or  adv.,  ib.  M.2;  with  Inf.,  636, 

N.2. 
fivSdere— with  two  Noma.,  206. 
Svenit— with    Dat..    346, B.2 ;    with    at, 

663,3. 
event — auflaxes  for,  181,3. 

evertere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

ex— in  comp..  9,4:  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take 
Dat.,  347, B.5:  with  Abl.  of  Separation, 
390,1  and  2;  with  Towns,  391,  Rl;  with 
Abl.  of  Origin,  396  and  is(.2',  with  Abl.  of 


Material,  396;  with  Abl.  of  Respect.  397, 
M.l ;  with  Abl.  of  Measure,  402,b.2;  with 
Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.3.  413,b1;  use  as 
prep..  417,6;  yrith  Abl.  Ger..  433;  ez  60 
qaod,  626,2,M.2. 

exadversas— use  of.  416,2. 

excfidere— with  Abi..  390,2.m.3. 

ezcellere— with  Dat..  347,b.4:  with  AbL 
of  Respect,  397,m.2:  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403,N.l. 

excepts— with  qaod,  626,2.n.2. 

exclamations— in  Ace..  318,1;  in  Gen., 
383,3;  iu  Ace.  and  Inf.,  634;  exclamatory 
questions,  668. 

ezclfldere— with  Abl.,  390,2,m.3. 

excluding— yhB.  of,  with  Abl.,  390.2. 

exemplam— in  phrases  with  at,  646,m.2. 

exigere— with  ordinal,  294  ;  with  two 
Aces..  339  and  M.l. 

exlre— with  Abl..  390,2.m.3. 

exIstimSre— with  Gen..  379;  with  ex  and 
Abl..  402,B.2;  with  Nom.  and  Inf..  628, 
M.l;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2. 

exlfiX- defective.  86,2. 

exOrfire— with  at,  663,2. 

exOrdlrl— with  Inf..423.2.M.2. 

expedit— with  Dat..  346,b.2. 

expellere— with  Abl.,  390.2,m.3. 

expers— with  Gen.,  374.M.2  ;  with  Abl., 
390,3,N.l. 

expetere— with  Pf.  inf.  pass..  280.2.c.m. 

explere— with  Gen.,  383,1,M.2;  explS- 
nant,  133,iv.n.2. 

explicative  cum— 680, mm.  1,2,  682. 

expOnere— with  in  and  Acc,  386, m.2. 

expOscere— with  two  Accs.,  339  and  M.l. 

exprimere— with  at,  663.1. 
expUgnfire— with  at ,  663, 1 . 
exseqaiSs— with  ire,  333,2.  b. 
exsistere— with  Abl..  390,2,m.3. 
ezsolvere— with  Abl.,  390,2.v.3. 

exspectSre— constr.  of,  672. 
exspectatiOne— as  Abl.  of  Respect.  398, 

M.l. 

exspSs— (defective,  86,2. 

extent— in  Degree,  334;  in  Space.  836;  in 

Time,  336;  Acc.  of,  as  subj.  of  pass., 

336,N.3. 
exterior— Comp.  of.  87,2  and  7. 
extorquBre— with  at,  663,1. 
extra— as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,11. 
extrfimom— Comp.  of,  87,2  :  with  masa 

subj..  211,B.4  ;  with  at,  663,4. 

exturbare— with  Abi.^  390Ak«3« 
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exul— with  Aoc.  of  Respect.  338,N-2;  with 
Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace.  and  Abl.,  348,b.1. 

(jEtcere— early  Pf.,  fBoed,  131,6  ;  omishion 

.  of.  209,M.6 ;  minuii  factum,  209.N.2 ; 

*  fiftC  (ut)  'or  Impv..  271.1  :  ItldQs  and 

second  Ace.,  342  ;  with  pred.  Gen.,  366, 

B.i :  nihil  reliqui,  369, B. 2  ;  quod  fa- 
cere  possum,  372,N.3 :  with  reum  and 
Oen.,  378, B.I  ;  with  Gen.  of  Price.  379  ; 

bonl,  ib.  1.N.2 :  (sacrum)  facere,  with 
Abi..  iol.NN.4,7 ;  flnem  facere,  with 

Dat.  Ger..  429,n.1  ;  represent,  with  Ace. 

and  Inf.,  527, b. 2;  with  Pf.  part.,  637. n. 2; 

with  consecutive    clause.  663.1  ;   with 

Inf..  663,2.N.;  facere  (faxO)  ut  as  pe- 

riphrasis,  ib.  1 :  nOn  possum  (feu^re) 

quin,  666 ;  Sup.  of,  436,n. 
facilis— comparison  of,  87,3;  with  Inf., 

i21,M.l,c. 
facinus— with  est  and  inf.,  422,M.2. 
faex— decl.  of,  62,7,  70,C. 
fSgUS— heteroclite,  68.5. 
falsus— without   Comp.,  87,9  ;    with  ut, 

663,4. 
fSma— with  est  and  Inf.,  627.b,2. 
fames-  heterocUte,  68,8. 
fSrI— conj.  of,  176,3,  and  ». 
fftg— 70.B. ;  with  Inf. .  422,n.2,  428.N.2 ;  with 

Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.2. 
fastening— \hB.  of,  with  ex,  ab,  d6,  386, 

B.2. 
fSstldiOsus— with  Gen..  374.N.5. 
fatfirl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,R.2. 
fKtum— with  est  and  Inf.,  422.N.2,  and 

428.N.2. 
[faux]— decl.  of,  62,7. 
favfire— with  Dat.,  346.B.2. 
/ear— sequence   after   vbs.    of,    616.B.3 ; 

clauses  of,  and  Final  Clauses,  643. ».3  ; 

syntax  of  clause  of,  660;  Inf.  or  Indirect 

question  after,  ib.  nn.4,5. 
femur -decl.  of,  44,5.  68,12. 
fer6— position  of,  677,b.1. 
ferlre -with  foedus,  333,2,b. 
ferOx— with  est  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 

ferre-conj.  of,  i7i;   legem  with  ut, 

646,N.l  ;    in    phrases    with    ut,  663.1 

and  2. 
fBstlnSre— with  Inf.,423,2,N.2. 
fICUS  — hoterociite,  68,5. 

fldem— habere  with  Dat.,  346,n.  5. 
iXdere^with  Dat,  346,b.2  and  n.2  ;  with 
Abl,  402,N,6. 


fieri— 4)*nJiiRation  of;  173  and  hn.  ;  with 
two  Noms..  206,  304.B.1  :  with  Gen.  of 
Price.  379  .  with  ex  or  d6,  396,N.2 ;  =  to 
be  sacrificed,  ^ith  Abl.,  401. nm. 5,7;  with 

ut,  553  3;  fieri  potis  est  at,  ib.  n. 

figure— Whole  and  Part.  323,m.2;  Figures 
of  Syntax  and  Bhetoric,  68ft-700;  of 
Prosody.  718-728. 

fUia— docl.  of,  29,B.4. 

/«i«^— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  406. 

fllum— heterogeneous,  67.2,5. 

FINAL  SEKTENCES  —  wlth  InterfogatiTe 
particle,  470 ;  general  view,  543,  644 ; 
Pure,  646;  ut  ne,  or  at  nOn,  ib,  bb.1,2; 
Complementary,  646-549  :  with  Ybs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  546 ;  Inf.  Instead,  i&. 
B.I ;  with  vbs.  of  Hindering,  647-540 ; 
Subjv.  without  at,  ib.  b.2  ;  ut  n6,  ib, 
B,3  ;  with  Substantives,  ib.  N.2  ;  Infl 
instead,  ib.  n.3  ;  n6  with  vbs.  of  Pre-  v 
venting,  548;  qaOmlnus,  640;  with  vbs. 
of  Fear,  560;  eight  circumlocutions  for, 
544. B.2 ;  sequence  in,  512. 

final  syllables— quantity  of,  711-718. 

fine— in  Gen.  or  Abl.,  878,B.3. 

flned)— as  prep.,  417,7. 

f,tness—aAj8.  of,  with  Dat.,  369;  with  Dai. 
Ger.,  429. 

flSgitSre— with  Abl.  or  S,  839,b  1,  and 
N.l ;  with  at,  646,NN.1,3. 

flSgitiumhominis— 369,N.i,  861,n.3. 

flSmeU — defective,  70,  D. 

flOCCi— as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

fluere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n,6. 

fliimen— with  Gen.  of  App.,  361,K.l. 

foedus— with  ferlre,  333,  2,b.  ;  in  phrases 
with  ut,  646.N.2. 

following  -vbs.  of.  with  ut,  653,3. 

foot— in  Metre,  733 ;  names  of,  734 ;  equal- 
ity of,  740  ;  conflict  of  Word  and  Verse, 
760. 

forSs-91,i,<?. 

forbidding — vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346  ;  with 
ne,  548. 

forgetting— vhB.  of,  with  Gen.  or  Ace.,  376 
and  B.2. 

FORMATION  OF  WOBD8— 176-200 1  Simple  " 
words,  179-192;  primitives  and  deriva- 
tives, 179  ;  suffixes,  180  ;  formation  of 
HubstH.,  181 :  of  adJB.,  182 ;  with  suf- 
fixes, 183.  Suffixes  in  detail— vowels, 
184  :  gutturals,  185  ;  dentals,  186 ;  la- 
bials, 187  ;  s,  188  ;  liquids,  189 ;  forma- 

Uou  ot  n\>«.,  Vii^\  ^echfilia,  191. 
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freqnentativea  or  intensives,  ib.  1 ;  iu- 
choatives.  tfr.  2 ;  desideratives,  ib.  8 ; 
causatives,  ib.  4 ;  meditatives,  ib.  6 ; 
d6n0min&tlva,  192 ;  cpd.  words,  193- 
200;  substs.,  191-198 :  vbs.,199, 200;  see 
compounds. 
formldSre— with  Inf.»  423,2, n.2»  and  633* 

B.l. 

fOndtan— 467,2.N. 

forte  nisi— 691,B.4,  and  ^.3. 

fortiter— wry,  439,n.3. 

fftmni— defective.  70,D. 

fraude— AS  Abl.  of  Manner,  899,n.1. 

fremere— with  Ace.  and  Iuf.,533,B.l. 

frequSna— in  pred.  attribution,  326.B.6  ; 
with  Abl.,  i06.N.3. 

frequentative  verbs — formation  oi;  191.1. 

fretuxa— heteroclite,  68,5. 

frfitos— with  Abl.,  iOl.N.6. 

friendliness— aAjB.  of,  with  Dat.,  869. 

frtlgl— 86,C.;  Comp.  of,90. 

fiml— with  Abl.,  407,  ftnd  v.2,b ;  personal 
Ger.,  427.M.6. 

flrtlnlBCl— with  Abl.,  407,n.2,6. 

[firfUt]  —defective,  70,D. 

fagere— with  inf.  for  Impv.,  271«2,n.2; 
ftlgit  me,  with  Pr.  Inf.,  281,2,n. 

ftlgitfins— with  Gen..  876,n.2. 

falmentlLni — heteroclite,  68,8. 

ftdness— suffixes  for,  182.10. 

fulness— bAjb.  of,  with  Gen.,  374 ;  vbs.  oi; 
with  Gen.,  383,1. 

fonction— suffixes  for,  181,9;  in  Dat.  Ger., 
429. 

fangl— with  Abl.,  406  and  m.2,c:  personal 
Ger..  427,N.5. 

filstis— heteroclite,  68,5. 

FtJTUBE— 112,3 ;  formation  of,  114,115; 
early  forms,  130,3 ;  part,  in  fimtn  for 
fem.,  211,N.l;  definition  of,  223;  usage 
of,  243:  of  void  and  possom,  i&*  b.2;  as 
gnomic,  ib.  n.1  ;  in  Impv.  sense,  243; 
periphrastioact..  247;  Indie,  for  Deliber- 
ative Subj'v.,  264, N.2;  part,  act.,  283; 
part,  as  subst.,  437,n.1  ;  part,  as  an 
adj.,  438,N.;  representation  of  in  d.  0., 
614,  616;  periphrastic  in  Unreal  Cond., 
ib.  B.l;  Inf.,  630;  in  rel.  sentences,  622; 
syntax  of  part.,  669,  670. 

FUTURE  PERFECT— 112,3  ;  formation  of, 
114,116;  in  g5,  131,4.6.1;  doflucd.  223; 
syntax  of.  244;  as  Fut.,  ib.  B.l;  with 
nOlO,  VOlO,  possum,  etc.,  ib.  b.3;  in 
both  clauses,  ib.  b.4  ;  independent  use 


of,  ib.  N.l ;  periphrastic,  with  habeO, 
ib.  N.2  ;  as  Impv.,  246  ;  Representation 
of,  in  0.  O.,  614,616;  Pf.  and  Plupf.  peri- 
phrastic in  Unreal  Condition,  616,b.1; 
in  rel.  sentences,  622. 

Galliambic  Verse— 818. 

gaudSre— with  si,  642,n.i  ;  gsvlsiu  m 

Pr.,282,N. 
gender— 19;  common,  21,1;  epicene,  i6. 3; 

substantlva  mObilia,  ib.  2;  of  lat 
Decl..  30;  of  2d  DecL,  34;  of  8d  Ded.,  89, 
43,46,49,65.68 ;  of  4th  Decl..  62;  of  5th 
Decl.,  64;  concord  in,  286;  neut.  PI.  with 
feminines,  ib.  3> 
OEMITIVE— defined,  23,2 ;  of  1st  Decl.  in 
Ss,  SI|  um,  29,BB.,ifM. ;  of  2d  Decl.  in  I 
(from  stems  in  io),  in  am,  in  &,,  33,bb., 
MM. ;  of  3d  Decl.  in  ju,  es,  37,1 ;  in  nm^ 
inm,  38,2, 64,  57,b.3;  of  4th  DecL  in  oi, 
is,  I,  uum,  (a,N.l;  of  6th  Decl.  in  08, 
61,  6,  63,K.l ;  of  Greek  substs.  in  Oxi| 
eOn,  66,B.l;  oes,  66,m.1;  of  adjs.,  73 :  in 
I,  SI,  aes,  68,  nm,  76,nn.  ;  of  pron.  adJs. 
iQ  Ins,  76,1;  of  adjs.  of  three  endings  in 
um,  ium,  79,r.2,  82,  83,n.2;  of  Comp.  of 
part.,  89,B.S:  of  Cardinals,  95,b.2;  of 
Distributives,  97,  B.l. 

not  subj.  of  pass.,  217, B.l ;  with  mllle, 
293  and  m.;  with  Comp.  for  Abl.,  296,m.2; 
mel,  ^tc.^  as  objective,  304,2;  nOBtnunas 
Part.,  i6.3;  poss.  pron.  for  Gen.,  304,2,n. 
2;  in  app.  to  poss.  pron.,  321,b.2;  Part. 
Gen.  for  Part.  App.,  323,b.  ;  with  nOmoil 
est,  349,B.6;  general  view,360;  translated 
by  abstract  subst..  ib.  B.2;  Adnomlnal, 
Appositive,361;  Epexegetical,  361;  Pos- 
sessive, 362;  flSgitium  hominis,  361, 
N.l;  Family,  362, N.l;  CUorographic,  lA. 
N.2;  Subjective  and  Objective,  863:  two 
with  one  subst ,  i&.  b  2  ;  1st  and  8d  per- 
sons as  possessive,  864;  of  Quality.  365; 
as  Pred.,  366;  with  feu^ere,  ib.  B.1; 
auctOris,  ib  ;  generis,  968,b.  ;  with 
prepositional  subst.,  373;  with  adjs., 
874  and  MN;  with  participles  and  ver- 
bals, 376;  with  vbs.  of  Memory,  376; 
with  vbs.  of  Emotion,  877;  with  Judicial 
vbH..  378:  with  vbs.  of  Bating  and  Bay- 
ing, 379,380 :  with  interest  andrOfiBrt, 
381:  with  vbs.  of  Fulness,  383,1;  with 
vbs.  of  Separation,  ib.  2 ;  in  Exdama- 
tions,  ib.  3;  pred.  with  Inf.,  422,iii(; 
Ger.,  428 ;  with  esse,  oausS,  etc.,  ib»  ft 
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2;  Ger.  with  PI.  subst.,  ib.  n.1  ;  Oer. 
with  vb.,  ib.  N.4;  position  of,  676  and 

NM.1.2. 

genos-  dec!,  of,  48 :  id  genns,  336,n.2: 

with  Epexcgetical  Oeu..  361,2. 

gerfins-  with  Gen..  376.N.2. 

GERUND  and  GERUNDIVE— 112,5  ;  forma- 
tion of.  115,3 ;  early  forms,  130,8  ;  Agent 
of,  in  Dat.,  215,2;  with  6886  to  form 
periphrasis,  251 ;  force  of  Gerundive, 
ib.  N.l;  syntax  of,  425-433;  and  Inf., 
425;  and  vb.,  426;  Gerundive  for 
Gerund,  427;  impersonal  Gerundive, 
ib.v.2;  from  iutrans.  vbs.,  ib.  N.4;  Gen. 
of.  428 ;  Inf.  instead,  ib.  m.2  ;  depend- 
ing ou  vb.,  ib.  N.*;  Dat.  Instead,  ib.v.5; 
Dat.  of.  429;  Ace.  of,  430 :  Abl.  of,  431 ; 
paralleled  by  part.,  id.  M.3;  Ace.  of. 
with  preps..  432;  with  ad  after  vbs.  of 
Hindering,  ib.n.l ;  Abl.  of,  with  preps.. 

433. 
gestlre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2,  533,r.1. 
gignere— (genitus),  with  Abl.  of  origin, 

305.N.1. 
giving— vim.  of,  with  Dat.   and  Ace.,  or 

Ace.  and  Abl.,  348 ;  with  Inf.,  423,M.1.{>.; 

with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 
glOriSrI  -with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527,R-2. 
glOriOsum— with  est  and  Inf.,  422, n.3. 
Gly conic  verse— 795- 

gracilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 

grStiS— with  Gen.,  373;  withposs.  pron., 

ib.  R.2;  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,R.2;  grS- 

tilS,  as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,N.l. 
grStificSrl— with  Dat.,  346,r.2. 
grfitulSrl-with  Dat.,  346, R  2. 
gravarl— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
Greek  substantives— decl.  of,  65;  Greek 

Ace,  338. 
growth— vhB.  of,  in  Abl.  Abe.,  410,N.l. 
guttural— vowels,  2,1 ;  consonants,  6,1 ; 

suffixes  with,  185. 

habfire— with,  two  Noms.  in  pass.,  206; 
with  Pf.  part,  to  denote  Maintenanceof 
the  Result,  238,241,M.2,  244,n.2  ;  first 
Impv.  wanting,  267,R. ;  with  two  Aces., 
340,r.1;  with  prO,  locO,  xiumer5,aud 
a  second  Ace,  ib. ;  with  Final  Dat..  366, 
R.2;  with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  pfinsi 
habSre,  ib.  1,N.2;  with  in  and  Ace, 
385,M.3;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,N.l;  habeS 
dleendUJB,  «^-  n.2;  Oe  abie,  with  Inf., 


Aa6t<— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423 and  N.2. 

haerfire— with  Dat..  846,n.6. 

Aan^n^— vbs.  of,  with  ex,  ab,  d6, 385,B.3. 

Aopp^nin^^— sequence  after  vbs.  of,  513* 
B.2;  vbs.  of,  with  quod  claase,  525,1; 
Ut  instead,  ib.  m.6;  vbs.  of,  with  con- 
secutive clause,  553.3. 

hardening— in  a  verse,  723. 

liaud— 441  and  443,  with  nh.;  goiO  an, 
457,2. 

ai)avere-l75,4. 

hellufirl— with  Abl.,  407,N.2,e. 

hendiadys— 688. 

heteroclites — 68. 

heterogeneous  8ub8tantive8~67. 

heterologa — 69,c. 

hiatus — defined,  720  :  in  lam.  Oct.,  761; 
N.  ;  in  Anap.  Oct.,  778,N.l ;  in  Dact. 
Hex.,  784,NN.6.7  ;  in  Sapphic,  726, n. 

blc— 104,  1  and  nn.;  syntax  of,  305;  con. 
temptuous  character  of,  306,n.;  and 
ille,  307,RR.1,2;  strengthened  by  qui. 
dem,  ib.  B.4 ;  two  forms  of,  refer  to 
different  substs. .  ib.  n.3  ;    blc—ilUc, 

hinc— hinc,  hinb— inde,  hino— illinc, 
illinc  —  hinc,  inde— hino,  482,2 ;  hOo 

with  at,  557,B  ;  hHios,  in  Gen.  of  Price, 
^,1 ;   with  Abl.  of  Time,  393.B.4  ;  in 
O.  O.,  660.3 ;  hinc  as  cobrdinating  con- 
junction, 503- 
hiems— decl.  of,  40 ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

R.5. 

hindering— BeqvLeiico  after  vbs.   of,   543, 

R.2  and  N.2 ;  vbs.  of,  with  nfi,  548 ;  with 

quln,  554-556  ;  and  vbs.  of  Preventing, 

655;  and  vbs.  of  Doubt,  ib.  2. 
Historical  cam-^85  and  nm. 
HiBTORiGAii     INFINITIVE— parallel     with 

Impf..254,R.;  syntax  of,  647;  conjunc- 

tions  with,  ift,  n.2. 
HISTORICAL  PERFECT— 224 ;  forcB  of,  239 ; 

and  Pure  Pf.,  235;  and  Impf.,  231,  240; 

for  Plupf.,  239,  N.;  as  Potential  of  Past, 

258,n.2. 
HisTORiGAii  PRESENT— 224  aud  229*  MTlth 

dum,  229,N..  670. 
historical  tenses— 225- 
hodiemus— in  pred.  Attrib.,  325,B.6. 
homS— ill  early  Latin,  42,n. 
honor-  and  honOs,  45,n. 
^opf!— constr.  of,  vbs.  of,423,N.5;  sequence 

after,  vbs.  of,  515, R.3;  vbs.  of,  withAoo. 

aud  Inf.,  527, R-4. 
aouAcia— la^x\G  l&.^\x^«  ot,  82fl< 
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horrSre— with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2. 
horrtecere— with  inf.,  423,2.m.2. 

hortfirl— with  Inf.,  423,2.N.2;  with  ut, 
546,N.l ;  hortfitus,  as  Pr.,282,N.;  hor- 
tStfl,  &8  Abl.  of  Cause,  i08,N.l. 

htunilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 

hnmns— in  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,n.4; 
hum!,  as  Loc,  lllt&.2. 

hypallag($— 693. 

hy  perbaton — 696. 

hypotaxis— 472. 

I— and  J.,  1,B.2 ;  sound  of,  3 ;  weakening 
of,  8.1 ;  eflfect  of,  on  preceding  vowel, 
12,b.2  ;  I-class  of  vb.  stems,  133. vi.; 
length  of  final,  707,4. 

iam— with  Pr.  Indie.  230;  iam  difl,  iam 
pridem,  if>. ;  with  Impf.  Indie,  234 ; 
iam— iam,  482,1.  and  v.l;  lam  v6r0, 
487,M.3  ;  iam  dtldum,  with  Impv.,  269. 

lambelegus  verse — 820- 

Iambic— law,  716,  717  ;  foot,  734 ;  rhythm, 
736;  rhythms,  767-767. 

ictus— conflict  of,  with  Accent,  749. 

IDEAL  CONDITION — from  present  point  of 
view,  696,1;  from  past  point  of  view,  ib. 
2 ;  =  Unreal,  ib.  B.1 ;  shift  to  Unreal, 
t&.  R.2;  after  nOa  posSTUn,  ib^Br.Si  in 
0.  0.,t6.  B.5,668. 

Idem— <3ecl.  of,  103.2,  andKN.;  syntax  of, 
310 ;  with  que,  et,  atque,  ib.  il.1  -.the 
same  ou,  with  qui,  ut,  atque,  cum, 
or  Dat..  310.R.3.  359.N.6.  642,B.l;  not 
used  with  is,  310,R.3  i  in  pred.  attrib., 
326,B.2. 

idOneus  — constrs.  with,  662,R.2;  with 
qui  and  Subjv. ,  631.1. 

iecur-decl.  of,.  44, 6,  68,12. 

ieiunus— with  Gen.,  374,n.1. 

igitur— position  of,  484,R.;  usage  of,  601; 
with  ergO,  602.N.3;  correl.  of  gl,  690,n.1. 

ignorance— &d}B.  of,  in  pred.  app.,  326,  b. 
6;  with  Gen.,  374. 

IgnOrSre— with  inf.,  627.b1. 

IgnOscere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2. 

ILLATIVE  SENTENCES— 499.  600. 

ille  -  decl.  of,  104.3,  and  nn.;  forms  from 
olio,  ib.  N.l ;  Syntax  of,  307  ;  and  hic, 
ib.  BB.1,2  ;  et  ille,  ib.  B.2 ;  strength- 
ened by  quidem,  ib-  b.4  ;  repeats  a 
subst-.ift.  N.2;  two  forms  with  different 
antecedents,  ib.  N.3 ;  refers  to  oblique 
case  of  is,  ib.  n.4  ;  with  Abl.  of  Time, 

393,b4;  illinc— Mnc«    hino— illinc^ 


hlc-ilUc,  482.2;  illud  with  at,  5673.: 

in  0.  O.,  660.2. 
illfldere— with  Dat.,  etc..  347.B.2. 
iimstris— with  Abl.  of  Respect.  397.N.2. 

imbScillus— and  imbecillis.  64.1. 
imber— decl.  of,  44.2.  46.B.1. 
imberbis-and  imberbns,  64.2. 
immSne— with  quantum  and   Indlc, 

467,N. 
immSnsiim— with  quantum  and  indic, 

467.N. 
Immo— use  of,  471,c;  scansion  of,  717,n.1. 
Immolftre— with  Abl.  of  Means,  40134. 
immtUds— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  890.8.N.1. 

impediments— with  esse  and  ne,  648, 

N.l. 

impedire— with  inf.,  423,2.n.2  j  with  ne, 
648,N.l ;  with  qu0minu8,649.N.l. 

impellere— with  ut,  663.2:  impolsus. 
impulsfl,  of  Cause,  408,  nn.  1  and  2. 

impendiO— v«ry.  439,n.3. 

impendfire— with  Dat,  etc.,  347.B.2. 

imgSnsi— very,  43933. 

imperSre— with  Dat.,  346, b.2  ;  with  Inf., 
423.2,N.2. 632.N.1:  with  at,  646,n.1. 

IMPEBATIVE— 112,4 ;  early  forms,  130,6; 
SubjT.  fur,  263  ;  answers  deliberative 

•  question.  266,n.;  usage,  266-276  ;  First 
and  Second.  267  ;  strengthening  words. 
269 ;  negative  of,  270 ;  pronouns  with, 
267,N.  ;  concord  with,  211.N.2 ;  periph- 
rases of,  271;  representatives  of,  272; 
of  Past,  272.3 ;  tenses  of,  278 ;  for  Pro- 
tasis, 693,4  ;  in  Subjv.  with  0.  O.,  662 
and  B.l. 

niFEBFECT— 112,3;  early  forms,  130,2; 
force  of,  223.  231;  and  Hist.  Pf.,  232;  of 
Endeavor,  Disappointment,  and  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  233 :  a  tense  of  Evolu- 
tion, id.  N.l ;  overlapping,  ib.  it.2.662  ; 
of  Awakening,  ib.  n.3  ;  with  iam,  ^tc,, 
234  ;  of  opposition  to  Present,  264,b.2  ; 
in  Apodosis  of  Action  begun,  ib.  B.8, 
697, b.2  :  as  Potential  of  Past,  £68;  in 
Wish,  260;  with  vellem,  ib.  b.;  Subjv. 
as  Concessive,  264  ;  Subjv.  as  Impv.  of 
Past,  272,3 ;  tense  relations  of  Subjv., 
277:  in  Sequence,  610.B.;  in  Coincidence, 
613,N.3  ;  Subjv.  as  Principal  Tense,  617, 

B.2. 

impersonal  verbs— 208,1  and  2 ;  divine 
Agt.  expressed,  ib.  1,n.;  vba.  of  Saying, 
etc.,  208>2,N.2,  628;  in  Oer.  couBtr.,i27. 
N.4;  withut%563,4« 
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tmpflrtlrft— with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace. 
and  Abl.,  3A8,b1  ;  labOrem,  with  Dat. 
Ger.,  429,1. 

impetrfire— with  ut,  663.1. 

implfire— with  Gen..  383.1. 

ImpWrftre— with  ut  only.  646,n.3l 
impOnere— with  in  and  acc.,  386,n.2. 

impOS— with  Gen.,  374,M.3. 

imprimere— with  in  and  Abi.,  386.B.1. 

imprfLddns— in  pred.  attrib.,  326,b.6. 

impulsfl— as  Abl.  of  Cause,  iOS.N.l. 

in— in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with 
take  Acc.  or  Dat.,331,347;  with  Countries 
and  Towns.  337,b.1  ;  with  Acc.for  Dat., 
346,  B.2  ;  with  app.  to  Towns,  386,b.1  ; 
with  books,  387;  throtighoiU,  388.B.;  with 
recipere,  389 ;  with  Abl.  of  Time,  394, 
B.  and  M.2;  with  AbL  of  Cause,  408,n.3; 
position  of,  413,b.1  ;  as  prep.,  418,1 : 
with  Acc.  Ger.,  432,  and  n.I  ;  with  Abl. 
Ger.,  433  and  n.I  ;  with  part.  437,M.2  ; 
in  eO  quod,  626/2,n.2. 

inSnifl— with  Gen.,  374, N.l. 

incSdere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  847,b.2. 

incendl— with  ira  and  inf.,  633,b.i  ;  in- 
Cfinsus,  of  Moving  Cause,  408,N.2. 

incertum— with  an  and  Subjv.,  467,2. 

inchoative  verbs— 133, v.,  191,2. 

incidere— with  Dat.,  e/c,  347,b.2. 

incldere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,b.1. 

incipere— with  inf..  423,2,n.2  ;  with  Or- 
dinal, 294,N. 

incitfitus  -of  Moving  Cause,  408,N.2. 

inclination— suffixes  for,  182,2. 

inclination — adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attr.,  326,B. 
6  ;  vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2. 

incltldere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,b.  1. 

incommodSre— with  Dat.,  346,n.i. 

incorporation- of  antecedent,  616 ;  qnfi 
prfldentia  es,  616,1,  n.2:  of  correlative, 
619 

incrSdihile— with  inf..  422, n. 3;  with 
quantum  and  Indie,  467,n. 

increpSre— c/tar^e,  with  Oeu.,  378, B.l. 

increpitSre— c/iar^e,  with  Gen.,  378,K.l. 

incubSre— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,B.2. 

incumbere— with  Dat.,  c^c  ,347,  b.2. 

[indagO]— defective,  70,D. 
inde— as  coordinating  conj.,  603  ;  in  con- 
trast with  hinc,  482.2. 
indecOrus— and  indecoris,  84,1. 

JDileQnite  pronouns— 107 ;  syntax  of,  313 

S19 :  qnidanif  313 ;  aliquis,  314 ;  quis, 
SIS;  quiapi&mf  316;  quisquam  and 


fUlas,  317 ;  qnisque,  318  :  alter  and 
alius,  319 :  rel.  with  Indie,  264,b.4. 
626. 

IMSICATIVK— 112,4;  early  forms  of.  130,1-4; 
meaning  of,  254;  in  Apodosis,  264,b.3  ; 
with  indef.  rel.,  ib.  B.4  ;  Pr.  for  Delib- 
erative Subjv.,  ib,  N.2;  tense  relations 
of,  276;  neg.  of,  267;  in  questions,  463, 
464;  after  nesciO  quis,  etc.,  467,b.1;  in 
Relative  Sentences,  ib.  b.2  ;  in  Tem- 
poral Sentences,  660*1 ;  to  express  De- 
sign,  630.M  2. 

indigfire— with  Gen..  383,1, 406,N.2. 

indlgnSrl— with  inf.,  633,b.1;  with  si, 
642,N.l. 

indJ^US— with  Gen  ,  374,M.10 ;  with  qui, 
Ut|  or  Inf,  662,b2;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1  and  b  1. 

indigUB— with  Abl.  or  Gen.,  406,N.3. 

induere— with  Dat.  and  Acc.,  or  Acc.  and 
Abl.,  3483 1  ;  indul,  with  Acc.  of  Re- 
spect, 338,M.2. 

indulgfire— with  Dat,  346,b.2  and  M.2. 

inermis— and  inermus,  84,2. 

inesae— with  Dat..  etc.^  347,b.2. 

Inferior— 87.2;  with  Dat ,  296,n.8. 

INFINITIVE— 112,5 ;  formation  of,  USTS; 
early  forms,  130,6 ;  aor.  in  -ze,  etc., 
131,4,6,4 ;  Fut.  in  assere,  i6. ;  act.  for 
pass.,213,B.,c.;  usage  of,  279;  assubst., 
280:  after  debeO,  ib.  2,&,n.3;  after 
docuit,  oportuit,  id-2,d,B.land2;  as 
representative  of  Indie,  281:  after 
meminl,  etc.^  ib.  2,m.  ;  syntax  of,  419- 
424;  with  Acc.  as  subj.,420;  assubst., 
421 ;  traces  of  Locative  nature,  ib.  n.I  ; 
as  subj.,422;  as  obj.,  423;  ut  instead, 
ib.vA;  as  pred.  with  68861  426;  with 
preps.,  ib.  N.;  Fut.  pass.,  436,n.4;  se- 
quence after,  518;  Acc.  and  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  627 ;  part, 
instead,  ib.  n.I  ;  tenses  after  these  vbs., 
629-531 ;  after  posse,  velle,  ib.  n.3; 
after  spfirSrej  ib.  n.4;  with  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  532 ;  with  vbs.  of  £mo> 
tion,  633;  ut  instead,  532,nn.3,4;  in 
Exclamations,  534;  and  quod,  ib-B..!; 
Acc.  and  luf.  as  subj.,  535 ;  Acc.  and 
Inf.  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  542;  with 
vbs.  of  Will  and  Desire,  546,n.3  ;  with 
vbs.  of  Fear,  650,n.5  ;  with  dlgUUS,  etc., 
562, K. 2  ;  Acc.  and  Inf.  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences. 636  ;  after  petius,  etc.,  644,b.3, 
Q^;  mO.O.,^^^.    ^e  Hist.  Inf. 
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Infinitum— with  est  instead  of  sit,  264, 
B.l ;  with  quantum  aud  ludic,  467,N. 

Infitias-TO.A.;  ire,  333,2.b. 

inflection— 17. 

InfrS— with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n.1  ;  as 

adv.,  416 ;  as  prep.,  416,12. 
InfrSnus— auti  Infrfinis,  84,1. 
ingratils— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,m.1. 
ingenil— as  Loc,  with  adjs.,  374,n.7. 
ingredl— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
inhaerSre— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,r.2. 
inhiare— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 
inicere  manum— with  acc,  342. 

iniflria— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,M-1. 

innfitUS— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

Inner  Object— Acc.  of,  328,  330,  332;  Abl. 

instead,  333,2,n.4;  after  vbs.  of  Taste 

and  Smell,  ib.  2,n.5. 
inops— witli  Gen.,  374, N.l;    with  Abl., 

406,M.3. 
inquam— 176,2 ;  inquit,  impersonal,  208, 

2,N.2;  in  citing  O.  R.,  648,b.2;  lacking 

forms  supplied  by  dicere,  ib.  b.3. 
inquiring— \h».  of,  with  two  Aces.,  330, 

and  B.l.NN.l  and  2. 

Inscrlbere— with  in  and  Abl..  386,b.i. 
Insculpere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386, r.i. 
Inservlre— with  Dat.,  347, b. 2. 

Insignia— with  Abl.  of  Kespect,  397,N.2; 
Inslgniter  as  adv.  of  Degree,  439.N.2. 

InsidiSrI— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

InsinuSre— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

Insistere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

Instar— 70,B.;  with  Gen. ,  373. 

Instfire— with  Dat..  347,b.2;  with  Inf., 
423,2,N.2. 

Instruere— with  d5,  339, n. 3. 

instrument- suflftxes  for,  181.6 ;  in  Abl., 
214,  401;  with  ab,  214,b.2  ;  Abl.  of  con- 
trasted with  Abl.  of  Attendance,  392.B.2. 

INSTRUMENTAL— case,  23, N. 

InsuStuS— with  Gen.,  374,N.4. 
integrum— with  inf.,  422,n.3. 
intellegere— with  inf.,  627,b.1;   intel- 

IScta  as  Sup.,  436, N. 

intendere— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  inten- 

tus,  with  Abl.,  etc.,  369. N. 5. 

intensive  verbs — formation  of,  191,1. 

inter — with  reflexive  to  express  recip- 
rocal action.  221;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take 
Acc.  or  Dat..  331.347 ;  to  designate  Time, 
394,n.2;  position  of,  413,b.1;  as  prep., 
416,13;  with  Acc.  Gfr.,  432  and  N.l;  with 
part.,  437,n.2. 


intercalSris— and  intercalfirius,  84,2. 

intercSdere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2;  with 
n6,  648,N.l;  with  quin,  666,1. 

intercltldere— with  Dat.  and  Acc,  or 
Acc.  and  Abl.,  348,B.l;  with  Abl.,  390,2, 
N.3 ;  with  ne,  648,N.l;  with  quIn,  666,1. 

intercurrere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 
interdlcere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3  ;  with 

n6, 648,N.l;  with  quIn,  666,1. 
interdum — coordinates  with  aliSs,  482, 

l.N.l. 

interesse— with  Dat..  347,b.2  ;  interest, 

with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381;  with  Nom., 
ib.  N.3  ;  constr.  of  Object  of  Concern, 
382,1  and  2  ;  constr.  of  Thing  Involved, 
ih.  3  :  with  ut,  663,4. 
Interest — Dat.  of  Personal,  360. 

interior— 87,2  and  8. 

interjection— 16,B.2;  no  syntax,  201>b.1. 

intermittere— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

interneciO— defective,  70,  B. 

interpellare— with  nfi,  648,n.i. 

interpCnere— with  n6,  648,n.i. 

interrogfire— with  two  accs.,  or  d6, 339, 
B.  1  and  N.l;  with  ludic,  467,n. 

interrogative  pronouns  — 106  ;  distin- 
guished from  rel..  467, B.2;  with  part., 
469;  in  Final  Sentence,  470;  doubling 
of,  ib.  B. 

INTEBROGATIVE         SENTENCES  —  460  -  470  ; 

simple  and  cpd.,  462 ;  particles  in,  464- 
467:  moods  in,  462-467:  Indie,  463,464; 
Subjv.,  466,466  ;  after  vb.  of  Wonder, 
642, N.  1 ;  after  vb.  of  Fear,  660, n. 4 ;  for 
Protasis,  693,4;  in  O.  O.,  661  and  bb. 

intervenire— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

intrS— to  designate  Time,  394,n.2;  posi- 
tion of,  413,b.1;  as  adv.,  416;  as  prep., 
416,14. 

intransitive  verbs — used  impersonally. 
208.2:  used  transitively,  213,  b. 6;  con- 
strued as  pass..  214, B.  1 ;  with  neut. 
subj.  ill  pass.,  217;  with  personal  Ger., 
217,B.2;  with  Pf.  part.  pass,  used  active- 
ly, 220,N.l ;  G«rund  of,  used  imperson- 
ally, 261,2. 

inttsitatum— with  ut,  663,4. 

invfidere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

invenlrl— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628, N.l ; 
inventfl  in  Sup.,  438, n. 

inverse— dSnee,  671,n.6  ;  cum,  681 ;  at- 
traction of  rel.,  817, N. 2. 

invicem— to  indicate  reciprocality,  221, 
B.2, 
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inyidfire— with  personal  pass..  217,n.1; 
with  Dat.,  3A6,R-2  and  m.2;  with  Inf., 
533,B.l. 

invidufl— constr.  of,  369,N.6. 

invltns— in  pred.  app.,  325,b.6  ;  invItO 
est,  363.K.2. 

iooulO— fts  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

ioCUB— heterogeneous,  67,2. 

ionic— foot,  734 ;  rhythm,  736;  rhythms, 
815-819 ;  substitutions  lor.  815. 

ipse— decl.  of,  103,3  and  n.;  ipsUB,  ib.v.2; 
synUx  of,  311:  et  ipse,  if).  1,b2;  em- 
phasizes reflexive,  ib.  2 ;  used  iudecUn- 
ably,  ib.  2.N.;  in  6.  O.,  660,5. 

IrS— of  Moving  Cause.  408,N.2;  incendor 
Irfi  with  Inf..  533,B.l. 

XrSscI— with  Dat.,  3M,b.2. 

Ire— 169,2;  omission  of,  209,M.5;  with 
Dat.,  358,N.2;  with  Sup.,  435,N.l;  with 
Infitifis,  etc.,  333,2,B. 

is— decl.  of,  103,1  and  v.;  strengthened  by 
quldam,  307,  b.4  ;  taken  up  by  ille,  ib. 
N.4;  two  forms  with  different  ante- 
cedent, ib.  N.3;  syntax  of.  308;  =tSlis, 
ib.  B.i ;  with  et,  atque,  que,  »'&•  b.2  ;  for 
reflexive,  309,n.i  ;  id  temporis,  aetS- 

tis,  336,M.2 ;  eO  as  cobrdiuating  conj., 
603;  ideO,  idcircO,  ib.;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1;  with  ut,  t&- b.I,  667,b.; 
inO.  O..  660,2. 

islands— in  Local  Ace,  337;  with  in,  i&. 
B.I  and  N.3;  prep,  omitted  with  Large 
Islands,  ib.  n.1. 

iste— decl.  of,  104,11.  and  vs.;  syntax  of, 
306 ;  contemptuous  character  of,  ib.  n.  ; 
strengthened  by  quidem,  307,b.4;  in 
O.  O.,  660,3. 

ita— with  ut,  482,4;  correlative  of  si, 
590,n.1;  yes,  471,a,l. 

Italicus  Numeriis—fM. 

itaque— usage  of,  600 ;  position  of,  ib.  b,; 
with  ergO,  502,N.3. 

iter— decl.  of,  44,5. 

iterative  action— 666,  667 ;  Subjv.  in,  ib. 
N.  ;  with  cum,  684 ;  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences, 623- 

Ithyphallic— verse,  774. 

iubfire— with  two  Accs,,  341,n.2;    with 

Ace.  and  Dat.,  346,N.3;   constr.  after, 

423,N.6 ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  528  and  n.1; 

with   Inf.,  423,2,N.2,  632,nn.1.2;    with 

Subjv.,  546,B.2;  iHssfl,  defective,  68,5; 

iUSBtl  AB  AbJ.  of  Cause,  408,n.1. 
ittdlcSre—with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 


[itlger]— decl.  of.  68,7. 

itlnetllS— with  Dat.,  etc.,  369,n.S. 

its— with  Inf.,  422.M.2,  428,n.3;  wHh 
respondfire,  333.2.B.  ;  in  phrases  with 
ut,  646,n.2:  iflre,  399.N.1;  iflre  in  AbL 
of  Respect.  397. 

ifistO— as  Abl.  of  Respect,  398,m.1. 

invSre— with  Acc,  346,n.3. 

iuvenis— Gomp.  of,  87,9. 

ifLztS— as  adv  ,  415  ;  as  prep.,  416,16. 

Judgment— yha.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Standard, 
402. 

K— sounds  of,*l,B.l ;  name  of,  ib.  v. 
knowledge  —  adjB,  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 
B.6  ;  adjs.  of.  with  Gen.,  374. 

Labials — 6.1 ;  suffixes  with,  187. 
labSrem— with  impertlreand  Dat.  Ger., 

429,1. 
lab5rSre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  ut, 

646,N.l. 
IftC— decl.  of,  53.8;  68,12. 
laedere— with  Acc,  346, n.3. 
laetftrl— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  533, b.1. 
ISmentSrl— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  633,b.1. 

larglrl-with  ut,  553,2. 

later— defective,  70,D. 

Ifititfldine— with  Acc.  of  Extent.  335.B.1. 

iStuS— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  336.B.1. 

lauruB— heteroclite,  68,5. 

leaving — vbs.  of,  with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 

lectus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

length— by  nature,  12,1,  and  e  ;  by  posi- 
tion, ib.  2 ;  representation  of  long  vow- 
els, ib.  N. 

lengthening— compensatory,  9,6,o. 

letters — tenses  in,  252;  advs.  in,  ib.;  dated 
from  a  place,  391,b.3. 

letting— \hB,  of,  with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 

levare— with  Abl.,  390.2,n.2. 

I6z— in  phrases  with  ut,  546,nn.1  and  2 ; 
I6ge,  397  and  n.1,  399.N.1. 

UberSlis— with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 

UberSre— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.2. 

-libet— added  to  rels.,  111,3 ;  exact  use 
of  libuerit,  244,b.3  ;  libfins,  in  pred. 
attrib.,  326,B.6;  with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

Iic6re— exact  use  of  Fut.  Pf.,  244, b.3;  with 
Dat.,  346.R.2  ;  with  Gen.,  379;  licet, 
aWiough^  603-607;  with  quamvis,  ib.  M. 
1\  with  Indie,  ib.  n.3. 
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liken fss    adjs.   of,  with  Dat.,  349 ;  with 

atque({ic).  6i3. 
liDguals— 6,1,N. 
linter— decl.  of.  i4.2,  45,r1. 
liquids— 6,2.  A  ;  3d  Decl.  stems  in,  39-46  ; 

suffixes  with,  189- 
lit&re— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n.4. 
litotes— 644.N.1,  700. 
Utterae— iQ  phrases  with  at)  546,n.2. 
livinff — vbs.  of.  with  Abl.,401,N.l. 
Local  Dative— 358. 
locality— suffixes  for,  181.5, 182.9. 
locSre— with  Oen.,  379;  within  and  Abl., 

386,B.l ;  with  Ace.  Oen.,  430. 
liOCATiYE— 23,N.;  of  1st  Decl.,  29,B.2;  of  2d 

Decl.,  33,RR.3,5  ;  3d  Decl.,  87,5  ;  forms 

advs.,  91.3;  syntax  of,  411;  in  3d  Decl.. 

16.  B.l ;  other  Locs.,  ib.  r.2  ;  app.  to,  in 

Abl.,  t6.  B.3  ;  domi,  with  poss.  pron., 

ib.  B  4. 

loca8-67,2  ;  in  locO  habSrO)  340,b.i  ; 

Abl.  without  in,  386,N.l. 

logaoedic  rhythms— 790-806. 

LOGICAL  CONDITION— 696 ;  With  Subjv.  by 
Attraction,  ib.  b,2;  with  Ideal  2d  Person, 
tb.  B.3;  sive— slve,  ib-  B.4;  gl  qnidom, 
16.  B.5 ;  Si  modO)  verO,  tamen,  ib.  b.6; 
tenses  in,  ib.  n.2  ;  in  O.  O..  667,  606, 

B.l. 

longinquus   Comp.  of,  87,9. 
longitfldine— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  336, 

B.l. 

longTUn— with  est  for  Subjv.,  264,Bl; 
longfi  strengthens  Comp.  or  Superla- 
lative,  301,  303 ;  with  Ace.,  336,b.1. 

loqul— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2  ;  with 
Indie,  question,  467,n. 

lubldS— iu  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,n.2. 

IfLdOiB  facere— with  Acc  ,  342. 

IfLgfire— with  Inf.,  633, B.l. 

Iflx— 70.D ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393,B.5. 

M— final  omitted,  27,N. 

macte-^>C!,  326,b.i. 
maerfire— with  inf.,  633,b.i. 
mfignificus— Comp.  of,  87,4. 
mSgnitudine— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  336, 

B.l. 

mSgnuB  —  comparison  of,  90  ;  constr. 
with  maior,  296.B.5 ;  magis,  in  com- 
parison of  Qualities.  299;  mSgnl)  as 
Gen.  of  Price,  380,1 ;  mSiUB,  with  Inf., 
422,N.3 ;  mfiximi,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380, 

1;  nOn  magis  qaani)  644.M.1. 


making— \hB.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  two  Aces.,  340. 

maledlcere-with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

maledicos-Comp.  of,  87,4. 

mSlle  -coi^.  of,  174  and  n.3;  mSlueiram, 

could  have  preferred,  264.M.1 ;  Tnglim, 

mSllem,  as  Potential.  267.2,  268.n1  ; 

in  Unreal  Wish,  261.B.  ;  with  Abl.,  296, 

N.l;    with  Abl.   of  Measure,  403, n.  1 ; 

with  Inf.  or  at,  423,2,n.2,  638  and  n.3, 

646,N.l. 
malus— comparison  of,  90;  male  as  neg., 

439,N.2. 
mftnSre— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n.5. 
mandSre— with  at,  646, n.i. 
manCre— as  copulative  vb.,  206, n. I ;  with 

Abl ,  401,N.6. 
mSnl— as  Loc,  411,N.l. 
maniffistttS— with   Oen.,  374,n.2;    with 

Inf ,  421,N.l,c. 
Manner— Abl.  of,  399  and  nn. 
manfUi  inicere— with  acc,  342. 
mare— in  Abl.  without  in,  386,n.1. 
marg^rlta— heteroclite,  68,1. 
mSteria— heteroclite,  68,2. 
Material— Abl.  of,  396;  indicated  by  adj., 

tb. ;  suffixes  for,  182,4. 
mStllrSre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
mfittlms— Comp.  of,  87,1.b.2. 
mftttLtlnoS— in  pred.  Attr.,  326,B.6. 
Means— Abl.  of,  401,  and  bb..nn.:  suffixes 

for,  181,6. 
.  measure— vhB.  of.  take  Abl.,  402. 
Measure— Abl.  of.  402;  of  Diflference.  403; 

Abl.  of,  with  vbs.  involving  Difference, 

tb.  N.l;  with  ante  and  post,  ib.  N.4. 
medSrl— with  Dat.,  346,b  2  and  n.4. 

mediozimuB— 87,  9,n. 
meditSrI— with  inf.,  423.2,n.2. 
meditative  verbs — formation.  191,6. 
medium— suffixes  for,  182,6. 
medios— in  pred.  attrib.,  326,b.6  ;  used 

partitively,  291,b.2  ;  Abl.  used  without 

in,  388. 
memini— 176,5,6;  First  Impv.  wanting. 

267,B. ;  with  Pr.  Inf.,  281,2,n.:  with  Acc., 

376,b2;    with   Inf..  423,2,n.2,  627,b.2  ; 

with  cam  and  Indie.,  680, b. 2. 
memorStfl— as  Abl.  Sup.,  436,N. 
memoriS  teneO— with  Pr.  inf.,  281,2.n. 

mendom— heteroclite.  68,3. 

mBnS— in  phrases  with  at,  667,B. ;    in 

mentem  ventre,  with  Gen..  376, r.3  ; 
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meritiiB— Oomp.  of,  87,9  ;  merits  ^  Abi. 

of  Manner,  399,n.1. 
•met— Added  to  pergonal  pron.,  102,n.2; 

to  ipse,  103,3.N.5. 
inctaplasts — 68. 

luetathesis— of  consonants,  0,8. 
metre— 730;  unit  of,  731. 
metuere— with  Dat.,  346,n.2  ;  with  at, 

n6,  or  Inf.,  550  and  n.1  ;  with  Inf.,  423, 

2.M.2. 
metllB— with  Inf.,  550, N. 5. 
meus— 73,B.,  76  ;   Voc.   of,  100,b.1;  early 

forms  of.  i6.N.2;  syuizesis  in,  td.N.3,  727, 

N. :  mea  mihi,  300,n.2;  mel  with  Gen. 

Ger..  428,K.l:  with  ut,  557.R. 
middle  voice  — 212,  B.>  ZIB;  with  Ace.  of 

Respect,  338,n.2. 
militia— ill  Abl.  of  Time,  393,  &  5;  inLoc., 

411,B.2. 
mllle — ft  subst.   in  PL,  95,b.3  ;  inscrip- 

tioual  forms  of,   ibnA;   mXlia,  with 

masc.  vb.,  211,r.1,£x.6  ;  use  of,  in  Sg. 

and  PL,  293  ;  as  subst.  with  Part.  Gen., 

293,M. ;  mXIia  for  distributive,  295,n. 
minSrI,  minitarl— with  Dat.,  346,b.2; 

with  Inf.,  527,B.2. 
minor— quam   omitted  with,  296,b.4  ; 

with  vbs.  of  Bating  and  Buying,  380,1; 

minOris,  minimi,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  ib.i 

minus,  no,  47l,6,i;  minime,  no,  ib.; 

sin  minus,  502 ;  sl  minus,  ib.  b.  ;  nOn 

minus  quam,  614, n.i. 
mirfirl-with  inf.,  423,2,n.2,  533,b.1;  with 

quod,  542  ;  with  si,  ib.  n.1. 
mlrum— with  factum  and  ni,  quantum, 

quin,  209,N.2,  467,N. ;  with  quod,  542; 

with  si,  542,N.l;  with  nl,  ib.  M.2  ;  with 

Inf.,  422,N.3;  with  quam   and   Indie, 

467,N.;  with  ut,  553,4. 
mlsc6re— S6,   with  Dat.,  346,n.6;    with 

Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace.  and  Abl.,  348,b.1. 
miserfirl— with  Acc,  377,n.2. 
miserere— with  Gen..  377,n.i  ;  miseret, 

with  Cten.,  377;  mlsereor,   with  Gen., 
16. ;  miserescO,  with  Gen.,  ib.  N.1. 

mittere— mitte,  with  inf.  for  impv., 

271,2.N.2;  with  Inf.,  422,N.3;  withquod, 
525,l,N.l  ;  followed  by  Impf.  Indie,  to 
give  Design,  630, N  2 ;  missfL,  of  Moving 
Cause,  408,N.l. 
mixed  class  of  Verbs — 133, vii. 
moder&rl—yfith  Dat..  346,b.2  and  N.2. 
modo—Btrengthena  Impv.,  260  ;  modo— 
JBOdOf    48Z,l ;    contrasted  with  tum, 


vicissim,  482,i,n.2  :    nOn  modo-rsed 
etiam,  482.5 ;  nOn  modo  nOn,  sed 

n6— quidem,  *&•   b.1  :    provided  only^ 

573 ;  modo  n6,  ib.  n.2. 
mOUrl-with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2. 
monfire  -with  Gen.  or  Acc,  376  and  r.1; 

with  luf  ,  423,2,N.2  ;  with  ut,  546,n.1. 
mood    112,4.   253;    ludic,  254;   Subjv.. 

255  265  ;  Impv.,  266  275  ;  Inf ,  279-281; 

attraction  of,508.4 ;  in  TemporalClauses, 

560  :  in  Belative  Sentences,  624-635;  in 

Comparative  Sentences,  639  ;  in  O.  O., 

650-652. 
morSrl  -with  nC,  548.  m.  1 
mOrig^rari— with  Dat..  346,b.2. 
mOs— (mOris)  witb  inf.,  422,nn.2  and  6  ; 

with  ut,  657,B  :  mOribus,  399.N.1. 
motion— \h.  of,  with  Inf.,421,N.l,a;  vb.  of, 

with  Sup.,  435  ;  vb.  of,  with  Fut.  part., 

438,N  ;  vb.  of,  with  quod,525.1.N.G;  end 

of,  conceived  as  Best,  412. R.l 
mOVBre-syucope    in    Pf.,    131.3;    with 

Abl.  of  Separation,  390.N.1 ;  with  ut, 

553,2;  mOtUS,  of  Moving  Cause,  408,n.2. 
Hulciber— heterocUte,  68.4. 
multSre— with  Abl ,  378,b  3. 
multitude  —  Bubsts.  of,  with  PL,  211,b.1, 

Ex.a. 
multitfldO— with  PL  vb  ,  211.B.l,Ex.a. 
multum— for  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n.2; 

very,  439,N  3  ;  multO  with  Comp.,  301 ; 

with  Super  1.,  303. 
mtlnus-  with  Inf.,  422,n.2  ;  with  ut,  546, 

N.2. 
mfltSre— with  Abl.,  404.n.1. 
mutes— 6,2. B. 

mtltu5— of  reciprocal  action.  221,b.2. 
myrtttS— heteroclite,  68,5. 

Nam—  usage  of,  498  and  nn.  ;  position  of. 

ib-,  N.1  ;  assevorative,  ib.  n.2;  yes  for 

471.B. 
naming— yhs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340- 
namque— ^8;  position  of.  ib.  N.1. 

narrare— with  inf..  527,r.2 

nasals-  6,2  A.;  nasal  class  of  vbs.,  133,iv. 
nSscI— with    two   Noms.,    206;    nStus, 

constr.  of,  296,b-5;  with  Acc,  336, R. 4; 

with  Abl.  of  Origin,  395,nn.1,3  ;  nStti 

in  Abl.  Sup.,  436.N. 
nfitHra— iu  phrases  with  ut,  557, B. 
naucum    -detective,    70, B.;    nauci,   as 

Gteiv.o^  Price,  380,1. 
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270;  continued  by  neque,  260;  by 
nSve,  270.  444,2;  with  Pf.  Subjv..  270. 
B.2;  syntax  of,  441,  444;  =  nOn,  444.1. 
N.2;  n6— quidem,  if>.  1,n.2,  445,^.n.2, 
482,5  and  r.1  ;  in  Final  Sentences,  643, 
4 ;  at  n6,  546,B.l:  quO  nfi,  <&•;  paren- 
thetical, i6.  B.3  ;  after  vbs.  of  Hinder- 
ing, 548 ;  after  vbs.  of  Fear.  660 ;  n6 
nOn,  ib.  M.l ;  with  duni)  673 ;  as  Con- 
cessive, 608. 

ne— Added  to  lilc,  104,1.  n.  3  :  to  iste,  ib. 
2,M.3;  to  ille,  103,3,N.4;  as  interroga- 
tive, 464;  asseverative,  t6.  n.2;  added 
to  interrogatives,  ib.  N.3  ;  =  nOnne,  ib. 
M.5:  addedtoxixLiii,456,N.;  strengthens 
an,  467,1, M.2  ;  to  introduce  double 
questions.  468;  necne  or  ann0n,469; 
to  introduce  second  member  of  an  indi- 
rect question,  460.2. 

nearness— Adja.  of,  with  Dat.,  360. 

nec  =  nOn,  442,m.3  ;  see  neque. 
necessSriiun— with  at,  663,4. 

necesse — 86,C.;  with  est  instead  of  Subjv., 
264.B.1;  with  Inf..  638;  with  ut  omit- 
ted, 638,B.2,  663,4;k.1;  with  pred.  at- 
tracted, 638.B.3;  with  at)  663,4;  with 
habeO  and  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

necessity— SidjB.  of,  with  Inf.,  421.n.1,c  ; 
expressed  by  Indie,  264,b.1,  266. R. 

nedum— 482,5,B.2. 

nefSs— 70.B. ;  vrith  Inf.,  428,n.2  ;  with 
Abl.  Sup.,  436,N.2;  with  Inf.,  422.N.2. 

negSre — ^nse  of,  444.1. n.2;  continued  by 
neque— neque,  445.N.:  =dlc0  nOn, 
447;  with  Inf.,  627, k. 2. 

negative— of  Potential.  267;  of  Opt.,  260; 
of  Imp  v.,  270;  n5n  with  Opt.,  260: 
nCn  with  impv.,  270, Bl ;  nOU  with 
Iuf..270,B.2;  ad  vs.,  441-449;  nOn,  442; 
haud,  443;  nec  =  nOn,  442.N.3;  n6, 
444 ;  subdivision  of,  446 ;  combinations, 
446;  resolution  of,  ib.  n.2;  positive 
supplied  from,447,B.;  position  of.  448, 
449 ;  two,  449 ;  nec  nOn  for  et,  ib.  b.S  ; 
in  Copulative  SenteiiceH,  480 ;  iu  Final 
and  Consecutive  Sentences,  643,4. 

neg5tium— in  phrases  with  at,  646.N.2; 
with  Inf.,  422.N.5. 

nBmO— decl.  of,  70.D. ;  and  ntlllufl,  108  ; 
with  PI.  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a;  with  Impv. 
Subjv.,  270.N.;  and  quisquam,  317.2; 
as  adj.,  ib.;  et  nCmo,  <b.  2,n.1  ; 
strengthened  by  anU8  ;  =  nequis,446, 
N.3. 


ndquam— 86.C.;  comparison  of,  90. 
neque— with  opt.  Subjv.  for  n6, 260;  adds 
Impv..  270,N.;  neque— neque  with  Pi., 

286.N.1;  subdivides  a  general  neg.,  or 
negO,  446  and  n.1;  nec  nOn,  449,b.8; 
for  et  nOU)  480  and  b.1;  for  nec  tamen, 

ib.  B.S  ;  for  n6 — quidem,  ib.  n.I  ;  com- 
pared with  nec,  iff.  N.2  ;  for  n5n,  ib.  N. 
4;  for  nCve,  643,N.3. 
nequire— <5onj.   of,  170,& ;    nequlnont, 

133,iv.N.2:  with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
NfiriO— decl.  of,  41,4. 
nesciO— an,  467,2 ;   quis,  467.B.1 ;  quO- 

mode,  ib.  n.  ;  with  Inf.,  423.2,N.2, 627.B.1. 
neu,    nCve— 444,2  ;    adds  Final  Clause, 

643,4;  neque  instead,  ib.  n.3. 
neuter— deci.  of,  76,  108;  neutiquam, 

442,N.2. 
neuter  — adj.  with  masc.  subj.,  211,R.4; 

demonstrative  whensubst.  is  expected, 

ib.  n.3;  Sg.  sums  up  Pi.,  ib.;  PI.  pred. 

to  two  fems.,  286,3  ;  in  app.  to  persons, 

321,N.2  ;  pron.  and  adj.  in  Cognate  Ace., 

333,1,  341,N.2 ;  pron.  and  adj.  with  Part. 

Gen.,  369  ;  pron.  and  adj.  not  attracted 

to  Ger.,  427,N.3. 
nfive— see  neu. 

nl— with  mirum,  209,n.2  ;  range  of,  691, 

N.2. 

nihil— for  nfUlus,  108 ;  with  Impv. 
Subjv.,  270.M.;  neg.  of  quisquam,  317, 
2:  no,  471,6.1 ;  nihil!  as  Gen.  of  Price, 
380A;  for  nOn,  442.N.2. 

nihilgminng— 490.  u. 

nimis— with  quam  a«d  indic,  467,n. 

nimium— with  quantum,  209.N.2,  467,n.; 
vein/,  439.N.3:  nimiO  as  Abl.  of  Stan- 
dard. 403,N.3. 

nisi— with  quod,  626.2.N.2,  691.6,b.3:  with 
ut,  667,N.2.  691.&.B.4:  and  si  nOn,  691,5; 
brut,  except,  ib.  b.2  ;  si,  ib. ;  nisi  forte, 
vCrO,  ib.  B.4 ;  nisi  tamen,  ib.  v.i  -,  in 

asseverations.  691,6.2  ;  with  Inf.,  636, 

N.2;  with  participle,  667,N. 
nitl-with  Abl..  401.N.6 ;  with  Inf.,  423,2, 

N.2 ;  with  ut,  646.N.1. 
nix— docl.  of.  62,7. 
wo— how  translated,  479,6  and  c. 
nOCBre— with  Dat.,  346. 
n511e— conj.  of.  174;  exact  use  of  nOlue- 

rit,  244,b.3  ;  nOlim,  nOllem,  as  Poten- 

tial,  267,2.  268;  not  in  Unreal  Wish.  261. 

B.;  nClI,  with  Inf.  for  Impv..  270  N.2, 

871,2  ;  if\fi\\T[v^Nt\\.\i  %\3XiV  •  ^«^  ^sss.>jiH  -^ 
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271.2,N.2  :  withPf.  Inf.  pass..  280.2.(;.k.: 
nOlSllB,  in  pred.  app..  326,b.6:  with 
Inf..  423.2,N.2  :  with  nt,  M6,n.1  ;  with 
Inf.  or  nt,  638  and  m.3. 

nOmen  —  with  esse  aud  Dat.,  349.R-5; 
with  Appositional  Gen..  361,1 ;  with 
Gen.  of  Charge,  378,b.2. 

nOminfirl— with  two  Noma.,  206. 

NOMINATIVE— defined,  23,1 ;  of  Ist  Decl., 
29  and  N.l ;  of  2d  Decl.,  31,33^.4 ;  of  3d 
Dec!.,  36.1  and  2,  38.1,  57.B-4;  of  Greek 
substantives.  66,n.4;  of  adjs.,  75N.4, 79, 
N.l;  of  Participles,  89.B.2:  for  Voc,  201, 
B.2:  syntax  of,  203;  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  Inf.  after  copulative  vb.,  ib.  b.3; 
for  Voc.  in  app.,  321.N.1 ;  with  0  and 
fill)  or  eccO)  3i3.1,N.l ;  with  Inf.  by 
attraction,  527.N.2;  after  pass.  vbs.  of 
Saying  and  Thinking,  628 ;  nUmincUivus 
pendens,  627.N.2. 

nCn— neg.  of  Potential,  267;  neg.  of  Wish, 
260;  with  Impv.,  270,b.1;  syntax  of,  441, 
442;  with  fQlns  for  nfUlus,  446.N.2; 

nOn  possum  nOn,  449,b.i  ;  nee  nOn  = 
et,  if>-  B.3;  no,  471,6.1 ;  nOn  modo-sed 
etiam,  482.5  and  N.l ;  nOn  mode— sed 
n6— quidem,  ib.  b.  l ;  for  n6, 673.N.2. 

nOnne— syi^tax  of,  466  ;  with  indirect 
question,  460,1. N.2;  with  rhetorical 
question,  464,b. 

nOnnfillus— 108. 

nOecere— syncope  in    Pf.,  131.3;    novl, 

176,5,d. 
nOStrl— with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,b.1. 
noun— defined,  16 ;  inflection  of,  17 ;  and 

pronoun,  16.N.2. 
nourishing — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401. N.l. 
nevus— Comp.  of,  87.9 ;  with  Inf.,  422,N. 

3 ;  with  nt,  663,4. 
nOX— decl.  of,  63,8;  with  Abl.   of  Time, 

393-B.5. 
nfLbere— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  and  n.4. 
ntldus— with  Gen.,  374,n,8. 
ntUlus— decl.  of,  76,90;  and  n6m8,108; 

with  Impv.  Subjv.,  270, n.  ;  and  fLUns, 

317,2;  for  n5n,  ib.  n.8. 
nnm — 466;  with  ne  &Qd  nam,  ib.  n.;  in 

indirect  questions,  460,  l,a;  in  rhetorical 

questions,  464,B. 
number- Sg.  and  PI.,  22;  Dual.  ib.  r.  and 

112,1;  concord  of,  286  and  nn.  ;  violation 

ofCoDCorCL  in  app.,  321, u.l  ;  substs.  of, 

with  Qen.,  398 ;  deiinite  numbers  in 
AbJ.  of  Time,  393,  b.2. 


numerals— cardinals,  94:  ordinals,  95  and 
294:  cpd..  96;  omission  of  centfoa 
milia,  ib.  6 ;  insertion  of  et,  ib.  5;  frac- 
tious, ib.  7;  signs,  96,ii-;  distributiv(>8. 
97  and  296;  multiplicatives,  97 ;  proix)r- 
tiouals,  97;  ad  vs..  98 ;  duo,  ambO,  nter- 
qne,  292;  mllle,  293;  singnll,  295; 

distributives  for  cardinals,  ib.  n.  ;  ali- 

qnis  with,  314,B.2 ;  qnisque  with,  318, 

2 ;  with  Part.  Gen..  370. 
nnmert^as  adv..  399.N.1 ;  (in)  nnmerO 

habere,  340.B.1. 
none— strengthens  etiam,  478, N.l ;  nnnc 

—nunc,  482.1  and  N.l. 
nfUltiSre— with  inf..  627,b.2;  with  Nom. 

and  Inf.,  628, N.l. 
nt&perom — defective,  86  1. 

0— sound  of.  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  aa 
interjection,  201,b.2,  343,n.1;  0  sI  in 
Wishes,  261 ;  length  of  final,  707,5. 

ob — iQ  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Ace.  or  Dat.,  331,347 ;  to  give  the 
Cause,  408,N.3;  as  prep..  416,16;  with 
Ace.  Ger.,  428,b.2,  432  andM.l. 

Obesse— with  Dat.,346,B.2,  347,b.2:  with 
Inf..  422.N.4. 

obicere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1. 

object — direct,  becomes  snbj.  of  pass., 
216;  indirect  retained  in  pass..  217; 
direct.  330;  inner.  330,332,333;  outer, 
338 ;  indirect,  344 ;  of  Ger.,  427.2;  after 
Dat.  Ger.,  429,n.2  ;  after  Ace.  Sup..  436, 
N.3;  after  Abl.  Sup.,  436. 

OBJECT  SENTENCES— 623-637 ;  with  qnod, 
624,626  :  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  626,627 ; 
with  Nom.  and  Inf..  628;  after  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  632;  after  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 633 ;  in  exclamations,  634;  as  subj., 
636;  in  part,  636,  637;  in  O.  O..  666. 

Objective  Genitive— 363;  of  pers.  pron.. 
364.N.2. 

obligSre— with  sfi  and  Gen.  of  Charge, 
378,B.l. 

obligation — expressed  by  Indie,  264,B.l, 
266.B. 

oboedire— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

obrBpere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

obsaturfire— with  Gen.,  383,1>n.2. 

obsecrO— strengthens  Impv.,  269 ;  witb* 
out  Inf..  646,N.3;  with  nt,  646,n.1. 

obsequi— with  Dat.,  346.B.2. 

Ob&istere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2  ;  with  nS, 
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ObstSre— ^ith  Dat.,  3i7.B.2  ;    with  n6, 

648,N.l :  with  q^Iii,'556.1. 
obstrepere— with  Dat..  3i7.B.2. 
obtemperfire— with  Dat.,  3i6.R.2. 
obtSstor— with  Inf.,  546,m-3. 

obtingere — with  Dat.,  3i7R  2. 

ObtrectSre— with  Dat.,  3463-2  and  N.2. 

obvenlre— with  Dat.,  347,r-2. 

obversSrI  -with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

occurrere -with  Dat.,  347.B.2. 

occorsfire  -with  Dat.,  3i7.B-2. 

Ocior— 87,7. 

OdI— conjugation  of.  176,6, c  ;  odiO  6686  as 
pass,  of,  ib.  M. 

office— Buflxes  for,  181,10. 

offic6re— with  Dat.,  316,b.2. 

Officiuxn— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  i22,N.2; 
with  ut,  646,n.2. 

Olle— for  ille,  ia4.3,N.l. 

omission— of  vowels,  8,2,  701.B.2,a;  of 
consonants,  9,6;  of  subj.,  207;  of  copula. 
209;  of  other  vbs.,  ib.  M.5;  of  esse  iu 
Pf.  Inf.  pass.,  280i2,a,R.2  and  c ;  of  con- 
junction, 474,N.,  481.483.N.,  492.M  ;  of 
nOn,  482.5,B.l ;  of  vb.  of  Saying.  6i6.B  3; 
of  vb.  with  sin,  692,  b;  of  sI,  698;  of  vb. 
of  Protasis.  699;  of  Protasis,  600:  of 
Apodosis,  601 ;  of  vb.  after  quasi  and 
tamquam,  602,n.1  ;  of  vb.  of  compara 
tive  clause,  610- 

Omittere— with  quod,  626.1  n.I  ;  with 
Inf.,  423,2,N.2;  omitte,  with  Inf.  for 
Impv.,  271,2,N.2. 

omitting— yh&.  of,  with  quod,  666,1;  vbs. 
of,  with  Inf..  423,2. 

omnInO— y«s.  47l,a,i. 

omnis— in  Abi.,  without  in,  388 ;  omnia, 

as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 
onus— with  Inf.,  422,N.2. 
onustus— with  Gen.,  374,N.l ;  with  Abl., 

406,N.3. 
operam— in  phrases  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429, 

1  and  N.l ;  with  Inf.,  422.N.5  ;  with  ut, 

646.NN.1  and  2. 
opinio— in   phrases  with    Inf..  627.B.2; 

with  ut,  667, B.;   opIniOne  as  Abl.  of 

Respect,  398.N.1. 
opitulSrl— with  Dat..  346.B.2 
oportet— Indie,  for  Subjv  ,  264.B.1 ;  with 

Pf.  part,  pass.,  280.2,&.b.2;  with  Inf.  or 

Subjv.,  636,b.2;  with  ut,  663,4.R.l. 
Oppid5— very,  439,m.3;   with    quantum, 

467.N. 
oppidum— bas  pred.  adj.  in  agreement. 


211,b.6;  requires  prep.,  337,b.1.:  with 
Epezegetical  Gen.,  336.N.1;  in  app.  to 
Town  in  Abl.,  366. b.1,  391, b.1  ;  in  app. 
to  Loc.,  411,B.3. 

[ops]— defective,  70,D. 

Optfiro— with  Inf.,  423,2.N  2  ;  with  ut,  ib 
N.4,646,N.l ;  optStO,  as  Abl.  of  Manner, 
399,N.l. 

OPTATIVB  SUBJUNCTIVE  —  260-266  ;  in 
Wishes,  260 ;  particles  with.  261 ;  in 
Asseverations,  262 ;  as  Impv  .  263  :  as 
concessive,  264;  in  Deliberative  Ques- 
tions, 266. 

optimum  -with  Inf.,  422.N.3. 

opus  -  with  Abl..  406 ;  with  Gen.,  j6.  m  3 ; 
with  Nom..  ib.  N.4  ;  with  part.,  437,n  2; 
with  Inf.,  422,N  2 ;  with  ut,  667,b.  ;  with 
Nom.  and  Inf.,  628, n.2. 

OrSre— with  two  Aces  ,  339  and  n.I;  with 
Inf.,  646,N.3 ;  with  ut,  ib.  N.I. 

OBATio  OBLIQUA— 608,2,  partial,  ibS,  ib.i; 
sequence  in,  616;  in  Relative  Sentences, 
626,B.,  628,B..  629,B.,  648,649  ;  comes  in 
without  notice,  648,n  2;  shift  to,  ib.  n.3, 
moods  in,  660-662 ;  interrogative  in, 
661 ;  Impv.  in,  662 ;  tenses  in,  663-666; 
in  Causal  Sentences,  666;  Conditional 
Sentences  in,  666-669;  Logical,  696,b  1, 
667  ;  Ideal.  696,b.5.668  ;  Unreal  697, b  4, , 
'669;  pronouns  in,  660 ;  by  Attraction, 
608,4,662;  partial,  608,3  663 ;  Represen- 
tation, 664  and  n. 

Orbus— with  Abl.,  406,N.3. 

order— adjs.  of.  in  pred.  attrib.,  326,B  6. 

ordinals— 94;  early  forms,  96,n.5;  alter 
for  secundus,  96,5;  in  dates.  294;  for 
cardinals,  ib.  and  336, b.1;  with  quis- 
que,t&-  n.,318,2;  position  of.  676,B.2. 

Qrdine — as  Abl.  of  Manner.  399,n.1. 

Origin— Abl.  of,  396 ;  preps,  with  Abl.  of, 
ib.  NN.2  and  3 ;  suffixes  of,  182,7. 

orlrl— 166,169,1 :  ortus,  with  Abl.  of 
Origin,  396,N  1. 

oriundus— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,n.1. 

lis— bone,  decl.  of,  48.B.;  mouth,  defective, 
70.D. 

OStendere— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627, b.3. 

OStrea— heteroclite,  68,1. 

overlapping  action— 662,671,N.l. 

oxymoron  -694. 

Faene— with  Indic.  in  Apod,  of  Unreal 
Condition,  697,b.3  :  position  of,  677,b.1. 
paenitet— with  Geu.,  ^*l*l\  VkJOa.  \:kSSQ^«. 
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«ul>J.,  ib,  11.2  :  with  Inf..  4a,M.4  :  with 

quod,  Ml- 

piJam— M  prep..  ilT.B. 

p«l«tal«— vowf^la.  t:  coutooauU.  6,1.11. 

pidUBlbM-  hetei\K:litr.  M,T. 

pCr— with  ttt  ii»t«*d  ot  Siahir,,  Ki,*.!; 
with  Ck'n.  or  Piftt,.  )ii.iul ;  with  Dat 

yarCM-'^th  Inf..  ttli.N.2:  parfttiu, 
With  Inf..  itl,M.l.c. 

pM«tAX)«  -4Tt- 

pu«ii«    with  Pat..  M6.Ra:  paroe,  with 
lul.  K^r  Impr..  in,2,N.*2. 

wiihD«t..M6,R-2- 


> 


puitmt  pariter,  488,3. 
pM«    *»«»  «'  *^  .  211.Rl.E««  ;  iu  Abl. 
^ithvHit  in,  886.N.1;  tuam  partem, 

INkft  A»H»t*Hl— in  Ace.,  338,1. 

l>ArU*)  obliquity— 608,3,  663. 

pm^^pt— with  Gen.,  374,n.2. 

fZiMyatioH—^dja.  of.  with  Gen.,  374. 

rAHWCiPiAL  SENTENCES— 664-670 ;  to  ex- 
pit^M  Time,  666;  Cause,  666;  Condition 
»iul  Concession,  667  ;  relative  clauses, 
US  ;  Future  similarly  used.  660,670. 

^AvnotFLX—decl.  of,  80,82;  Abl.  of,  83; 
Now.  and  Ace.  PI.  of.  ib.  n.1  ;  compar- 
l«on  of,  88,89;  Abl.  of  Comp.,  ib.  r.1; 
Norn.  PI.  of,  i6.R.2  ;  Gen.  PI.  of,  ib.  R.3; 
defined,    112,5;    formation    of,    116,3; 
early  forms  of,  130,7;  Pf.  pass.,  136,1.; 
Fut.  Act.,  ib.  II ;  Pf.  pass,  of  Deponents 
as  act.,  167,N.l;   Pf.  pass,  of  intrans. 
▼bs.  used   as    act.,  220,n.1;    Pf.  with 
habeOaud  teneO,  238;  Fut.  periphras- 
tic, 247;  Pr.  periphrastic  with  esse,  ib. 
N.2;  Pf.  with  ful,  250;  as  adj.,  ib.  n.2; 
as  pred.,  261, N.l ;  usage  of  Pr.  and  Pf., 
282;  usage  of  Fut.  act.,  283:  concord 
with  two  subjs.  in  Abl.  Abs.,  286,N.3; 
Pr.  with  Gen.,  376;  contrasted  with  adj., 
ib.  N.l;  Comp.  of,  with  Gen.,  ib.  n.2  ;  of 
Birth  with  Abl.,  396;   Pf.   pass,   with 
opus  and  tl8U8,  406;  in  Abl.  Abs.,  409, 
410,  and  nn.;   Pf.  pass,  parallel  with 
Ger.,  426,N.2.  427,N.l ;  as  subst..  437; 
Fut.  as  subst.,  ib  N.l ;   as  adj.,  i38  ; 
Fut. as  adj..  ib.s.l;  parallel  with  rel. 

and  Subjv.,  ib.  r.:  with  interrog.,  469  ; 

Mequence  after,  51B;  after  vbs.  of  Percey- 
'"'"    £te„  627»if.l,  636 ;    after   vbs.    of 


Causation.  «(c  ,  637 ;  equiv.  to  cum,  686 
R  ;  for  Prot.,  693,2 ;  for  Prot.  in  Com- 
parative Sentence,  002,  N. 3;  Concessive, 
609 ;  for  rel.,  637. 

partidea— copulative,  474  ;  adversative, 
483  ;  duyiinctive,  492:  causal,  498 ;  illa> 
tive,  499;  position  of,  679. 

partitive  apposition— 322. 

Partitive  Genitive— 367-372;  with  substs. 
of  Quantity,  etc.^  368:  with  neut.  Sg., 
369.  with  numerals,  370;  with  pronouns, 
371 ;  with  coiiiparativcs  and  superla- 
tives. 372  ,  preps,  iustead,  ib.  R.2  ;  with 
Uterque,  371,r.1  :  exteusious  of,  372, 
NN..  contrasted  with  Gen.  of  Character- 
istic, 369,N.l. 

parts  of  speech — 16. 

parvus— Comp.  of,  90 ;  in  Gen.  of  Price, 
380,1. 

passive— voice,  112,2;  vbs.  with  two 
Noms.,  206;  vb.  agrees  with  pred.,  211, 
R.1,  Ex.  b  ;  defined,  214  ;  Pf.  with  Dat. 
of  Agent,  216,1  ;  as  reflexive,  218 ;  of 
something  endured,  219  ;  periphrastic 
forms  of,  248-261;  with  Ace.  of  Respect. 
338,N.2 ;  impersonal,  346,R.l. 

pati— with  ut,  663,2  ;  with  Inf.,  ifc.N. 

patronymics— 182,1 1 . 

paulS,  paulum— with  ante  <ui<3  post, 
403.N.4,&. 

pause— in  Verse,  742. 

pavCre— constr.  of.  660  and  N.l. 

pfiX— decl.  of,  70,D  ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 
R-5,  394,R.l. 

pectUifiris— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369,r.1. 

pecus— heteroclite,  68,12. 

pellere— with  Abl.  of  separation,   390. 

N.l. 

pendBre— with  Gen.,  379. 

penes— position  of,  413.R.1  ;  use  of,  as 
prep.,  416,17. 

pentameter— elegiac,  786;  Pf.  Inf.  in,  280. 
2,6,N.2;  position  of  words  in.  683* 

penult— 11. 

penus— heteroclite,  68,11. 

per— vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace.,  331 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Extent,  336,  336 ;  to  express 
Time  Within  Which,  ib.  r.2,  393,R.1  ; 
here  and  there  in,  386.R.3;  for  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399,n.1:  with  Person  Through 
Whom,  401  ;  position  of,  413,  R.1,  and  n. 
2  ;  use  as  prep.,  416,18. 

ferceiving—yha.  of.  with  Object  Clause, 
fX^  \  ^'v\,\x  ^>.«^.  Mx^k.  "tol^  Wfl^  627 ;  with 
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Nom.,  528:  with  part..  627.N.1,  636; 
Nom.  after,  536.M.2. 

percontfiri— with  two  accb.,  339  and  N.l. 

perdius— defective,  86,2. 

PERFECT— defined,  112,3  :  System,  114,2 
and  3,^:  formation  of,  114.  116,  121,2  ; 
syncopated  forms  of,  131.  1-3  ;  early 
forms  of,  131,4  :  Stem,  134  ;  part,  pass., 
135.1.  ;  part,  as  subst.,  167,n  1  ;  pass, 
with  Dat.  of  Agent,  215,1;  part,  used  as 
act.,  220.N.1  ;  defined,  223  ;  Historical, 
226  ;  Pure  and  Historical,  236  ;  force  of, 
236 ;  trans,  by  Eng.  Pr.,  ib.  r.  ;  with 
Aor.  force,  ib. ;  Gnomic,  ib.  n.  .  lor  Fut. 
Pf.,237;  part,  with  habeO  and  teneO, 
238 :  pass,  with  ful,  260 ;  Subjv.  as 
Potential,  267,2  and  N.l  ;  in  wishes, 
260  ;  Subjv.  as  Impv  .  263,2,6,  2703.2; 
tense  relations  in  Subjv  ,  277 ;  Inf. 
as  subj.  or  obj,,  280,2  ;  after  decoit) 
ib.  a,  B.  1  ;  Emotional,  ib.  ;  after 
oportuit,  ifr-  R2:  after  velle,  280, 
2,b  and  N.l;  after  posse)  ib.  ;  after 
debe&)  ^b.  n.3  ;  after  vbs.  of  Will  and 
Desire,  280,2,c  ;  use  of  part ,  282  and 
N.l  part,  as  subj.,  437,n.1  ;  Sequence 
after.  511,RR.3,4 ;  Subjv.  in  Final 
Sentences,  612,n.1  ;  in  Consecutive  Sen- 
tences. 513  and  nn.  ;  Inf.,  630,  Inf.  in 
O.O.,  659,N 

perflcere— with  ut,  663, 1. 
pergere— with  luf ,  423,2,m.2. 
perhibfire  —  as     copulative    vb  ,     206, 
N.l  ;  with    Nom.    and    Inf..  628   and 

N.l. 

period  -Responsive  and  Apodotic,  685  ; 
forms  distinguished  by  Nagelsbach, 
686  :  Historical  and  Oratorical,  687. 

periphrasis  for  Impv.,  271  ;  for  Put. 
periphrastic,  615,R  2  ;  for  Fut.,  531  and 
N.l :  for  Apod,  in  Unreal  Condition, 
607.R.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC  coNJuaATiON  —  129  ;  act., 
247  ;  pass.,  251 ;  with  ful,  247,R.l;  with 
forem,  ib.  n.I  :  pr.  part,  with  esse,  »6. 
N.2:  with  futurum  esse  ut,  248  ;  with 
in  eO  est,  249 ;  with  posse,  velle,  248, 

R. :  Pf.  part,  with  sum  and  fuJ,260  and 
R.i ;  with  forem  for  essem,  ib.  n.2  ; 
withGer.,  261 ;  Fut.  act.,  283. 

perlre— pass,  of  perdere,  169,2,r.i. 

perltus— with  Gen.,  374,n.4. 
permanfire— with  two  Noms.,  206,n.i. 
permittere— "sed  personally   iu   pass., 

34 


217,n.2;   with   Inf.,    423,2,n.2.  632,n.1 

663.2,N. ;  with  ut,  663,2. 
permitting  —  vhs.    of,    with   Oonsecutivo 

Clause,  663.2. 
pemox— defective,  86,2. 
perperum— defective,  86.1. 
perpetuus  —  and  perpes,  84.i ;   per- 

petuum,  as  adv.  Ace.,  336,n.1. 
perquam— with  indic,  467.N. 
persequfins -with  Gen.,  376.N.2. 
persevBrfire— with  inf.,  423.2,n.2. 
persons— in  conjugation  of  vb.,   112.1  ; 

concord  of,  287  ;  order  of,  ib.  r. 
personal  endings— 114. 
I>er8onal  pronouns— 304  ;  omitted,  ib.  1 ; 

Gen.  of,as  objective,  ib.  2,  964,n.2:  poss. 

for,  ib.  2, N.2;  Gen.  of.  as  Partitive,  ib.  3; 

for  poss  ,  ib.  3,n.1  ;  circumlocution  for 

third  personal  pronoun,  ib.  3,n.2. 
perspicere— with  Acc.  and  inf.,  527.R.1. 
perstSre-with  inf..  423,2.n.2. 
persuadCre — used  personally  in  pass., 

217.N.1;  with  Dat.,  346,b.2,  and  nn.2.4  ; 

with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2.   627.B.2,  646,b.1  ; 

with  ut,  646, N.l. 
I>ertaesum  est— with  Gen.,  377. 
pessum— defective,  70,A ;  with  Ire,  436, 

N.l. 

petere — with  &and  Abl.,  339,B.l  and  n.I; 
with  Acc.  Ger.,  430,n.1;  with  Inf.,  423. 
2,N.2;  with  ut,  646,N.l. 

Phalaecean — verse.  796. 

Pherecratean— verse,  794. 

phonetic  variations— in  vowels,  8;  iQ  con- 
sonants, 9 ;  in  consonant  stem-charac- 
teristic, 121.B. 

piget— with  Gen.,  377;  with  subj.,  ib.  b.2. 

pill-  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

pinus— lieteroclite,  68,5. 

plus— Comp.  of,  87,6,N. 

place— tofe«re,  in  Abl.,  386;  with  vbs.  of 
Placing,  ib.  b.1  ;  with  Towns,  386  :  as 
Cause,  Means,  etc.,  380 ;  with  Books, 
etc.y  387 ;  with  tOtUS,  etc.,  388 ;  in  Loc.. 
411;  whence,  in  Abl.,  390.  391 ;  with 
Towns,  391;  of  origin.  396,n.2  ;  whither, 
in  Acc,  337. 

placfire— with  Dat.,  346,B.2;  use  of  Fut. 
Pf.,  244,R.3. 

pleasure— vhs.  of,  with  Dat.,  340;  adjs.  of, 
with  Abl.  Sup.,  436,N.2. 

pl§bs— decl.  of,  63,N.l,  68,8. 

plenty—yhs.  of,  with  Abl.,  406  ;  adjs.  of 
with.  Qeu .  ox  kVA. ,  >X> .  t*.*^. 
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plfinus— witli  Gen.,  374.N.1  :  with  Abl., 
i05.N3. 

pleonaHm    692. 

plfiraque    as  Ace.  of  Rf'Hpeet.  338.2. 

pluere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401.N.5. 

PLUPERFECT— 112.3  ;  formation  of,  114, 
115  ;  Aor.  forms  of,  131.4,/>,3  ;  define<l. 
223  ;  force  of,  241:  translated  by  Impf.. 
ib.  B.:  used  as  Aor.,  ih.  n.1;  periphras- 
tic, with  habeO,  t^.  i*  2  ;  Subjv.  as  Po- 
tential of  Past,  258.N.2  .  in  Wish.  2<K) ; 
with  vellexn,  261,r.  ;  Subjv.  as  (Conces- 
sive, ib.  N.;  Subjv.  as  Impv.  of  Past, 
273.3 ;  tense  force  in  Subjv.,  277 ;  in 
Final  Sentences,  512,n.1  ;  to  express 
Resulting  Condition,  563,1 ;  Indie,  in 
Apod,  of  Unreal  Condition.  697,R  2. 

plural— of  abstracts.  204.N.5;  used  for 
Sg.,  ib.  NN.6,7  ;  pred.  with  two  subjs., 
285;  neut.  pred.  to  two  fenis.,  286,3. 

plfUl— quain  omitted  with.  296,R.4  ,  plti- 
ris,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buying, 
380,1 :  plOriixmiii,  with  quantum,  467, 
N.  ;  plariml,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

poBma— heteroclite,  68,7. 

pollfire— with  Inf.,  423.2,M.2. 

pollic6rI-with  Inf.,  527,b.2,  531.N.4. 

pollis— decl.  of,  41,4. 

pondO— defective,  70,A. 

pOne -usage  of,  416.19. 

pOnere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,r1  and  n. 
2  ;  suppose,  with  Inf.,  627,b.2. 

pOscere— with  two  Aces. ,339 and  N.l;  with 
a  and  Abl.,  ib.  B.l ;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  646, 

NN.l,3. 

position— adjs.  of.  in  pred.  attrib.,  326.R. 
6;  of  advs.,  440 ;  of  neg.,  448  and  kn.;  of 
rel..  612:  of  correlative  clause,  620; 
poetical  peculiarities  in,  683. 

positive— degree  lacking,  87,2.7,8,  and  9; 
with  pre]),  to  express  disproportion, 
298,R-;  in  comparing  qualities,  299;  with 
quam  after  Comi),  299,n.-2;  with  Part. 
Gen  .  372,N.2;  supplied  from  neg.,  447, 

R. 

pOSSe-conj.  of.  119;  potisfor  posse,  209, 
N.2;  use  of  Fut.  and  Fnt.  Pf.  of,  242.R.2, 
244,R.3;  needs  no  periphrasis,  248,R-  ; 
Indie,  for  Subjv.,  254,u.l ;  Impf,  Indie, 
of  Disappointment,  ih.  R.2  ;  with  Pf. 
Inf.  act,,  280,2,6,  and  n,1  :  with  quam, 
gic,  to  strengthen  superlative,  303  ; 
omitted,  with  quam,  iO.  n.l:  witli  Inf., 

4g3,2,N.2 ;  nOn  possum  nSn,  449,h.i  , 


in  simple  questions.  453.N.1  :  for  peri- 
phrastic, 613.B-3, 531.M.3and  4;  in  Apod, 
of  Unreal  Condition,  597,B.5.r :  restric- 
tions with,  627,R.2  ,  in  Logical  Condi- 
tion, 657, R.  ;  in  Unreal  Condition  in 
O.O  .659,N. 

Possession- Dat.  of,  349 ;  compared  with 
Gen.,  if)  r.2;  of  qualities,  i&.  r.3;  Oen. 
of,  362;  in  1st  and  2d  person,  ib.  b.1  ; 
omission  of  governing  word,  i6-  R  3. 

possessive  pronouns  — 100-102,  106,N.4  ; 
usage  of  suus,  309,4  and  nn  ;  syntax  of, 
312;  intense  use  of,  ib  R.l ;  for  Gen.  of 
personal  pron.,  304,2,m.2  ;  with  Gen.  in 
opp.,  321,R.2;  for  Ist  and  2d  persons  in 
Subjective  Oen.,  364 ;  as  pred.,  386,b.3  ; 
with  interest  and  rfifert,  381 ;  with 

domi,  411,B.4;  position  of,  676,b.1. 

possibility— in  ludic.  rather  than  Subjv., 
254,Rl,255,R. 

post— vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Dat..  347;  with 
Abl.  or  Ace.  of  Measure,  403,n.4;  posi- 
tion of,  403,N.4.6,  413,B.l ;  omission  of, 
with  rel.,  403,M-4;  as  adv.,  415;  as 
prep.,  416,20;  with  Pf,  part,  pass., 437, 

N.2. 

posteSquam— aee  postquam. 

posterum— defective,  74, R.2;  Comp.  of, 
87,2  and  7. 

postquam— with  Hist.  Pf.  or  Pr.,  561; 
with  Impf.,  562 ;  with  Plupf.,  563 ;  range 
of  tenses  with,  ib-  nn.1-3;  with  Subjv., 
ib.  M.4;  Causal  with  Pr.  and  Pf.,  564  and 
N.l ;  in  Iterative  action,  566,567- 

postndie  quam— 577,N.6. 

pdstulSre- with  S  and  Abl.,  339, R.l  and 
N.l ;  with  Inf.,  423,2.N.2,  546,n.3  ;  with 
ut,  ib.  N.3. 

potfins— with  Gen.,  374  N.3. 

POTENTIAL  8UBJUNOTIVE— 257-259;  for  Pr. 
and  Fut.,  257;  for  Past,  258;  in  ques- 
tions, 269;  for  Indie,  257,N.3  ;  not  con- 
ditional, 257,  n  2,  600,2;  ofPast  coincides 
with  Unreal  of  Present.  258.N.2. 

potlrl— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,d  ;  with 
personal  Ger.,  427, n. 5. 

potis,  e— 85,C;  potior,  87,7;  potius 

strengthens  comparative,  301 :  potius 
quam,  with  Subjv.  or  Inf.,  577,N.6,  631, 
3,R.2,  644, R.3  ;  see  posse. 
power — adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374;  vbs.  of, 
with  Inf.,  423  and  k.2;  sequence  after 
vb.  of,  615,R.3;  in  Indie,  rather  than 
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prae— to  express  disproportion,  296,n.3; 

vbs.  cpd.  with   take   Dat.,  347;    gives 

Preventiug  Cause,  408,m.4;  as  adv.,  416; 

as   prep.,    417,9;     prae    quod,    626,2, 

N.2. 
praecellere— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 

N.2. 

praecipere— with  Inf,  423.2,n2;  with 
Ut,  646,N.l ;  used  personally  in  pass  , 

217,N.2 ;  praeceptttm,  with  ut,646,N  2. 
praecipitfire— with  Abi ,  390, 2. n.  3. 
praecipuum-with  ut,  667,r 

praeesse-with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1. 
praeficere— with  Dat  Ger.,  429,1 
praegestire— with  inf.,  423,2,n  2. 

(in)  praesentifi— /<"*  the  present,  394,  b. 

praesidfire— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

praestSre— with  Dat..  347, b. 2  ;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397,n.2;  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403,N.l ;  with  ut,  653,1. 

praestOlfirl— with  Dat.,  346,n.2. 

praeter— to  express  disproportion,  296, 
N.3;  vbe.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace.,  331;  posi- 
tion of,  413,N.3;  use  as  prep.,  416,21; 
with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437,N.2  ;  id  quod, 
quam  quod,  quod,  626,2.n.2. 

praeterlre— with  quod,  626,i.n.i. 

precfirl— with  ut,  646,  n.i. 

predicate — and  copula,  206 ;  with  copula- 
tive vbs.,  206  ;  concord  of,  211 ;  viola- 
tion of  concord  of,t6.  BR.1-6.NN.1-3  ;  in 
PI.   with  two  subjs.,  286  ;   iu  PL  with 

neque — neque,  «^-  n.i  ;  concord  of,  in 
Gender,  286 ;  in  Person,  287 ;  Attribu- 
tion. 326;  Apposition,  ib.  and  b.6;  with 
Abl.  Abs.,  410,N.6;  after  Inf.,  538- 

prepositions— assimilation  of  in  composi- 
tion,  9,4 ;  defined,  16,6 ;  repeated  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331,BB.2,3  ;  with  Countries 
and  Towns,  337,  BR.  1-4;  withdomuin,i6. 
R.3;  omitted  with  Countries  and  Towns, 
337,NN.l-3;  instead  of  Dat.,  347,b.1  ; 
omitted  with  vbs.  and  adjs.  of  Separa- 
tion, 390,2  and  3;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
396,NN.2,3 ;  syntax  of,  412-416 ;  origin  of, 
412;  position  of,  413,678;  repetition  and 
omission  of,  414;  as  advs.,  416;  with 
Ace. .  416 ;  with  Abl.,  417 ;  with  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  418 ;  two  with  same  case,  414,  b.4; 
improper,  412,n.  ;  with  participles  for 
abstract  substantives,  437,n.2. 

PRESENT— 112,3  ;  System,  114. 3,a  ;  rules 
for  formation  of,  121,1 ;  notes  on  Sys- 
tem, 130  ;  formation  of  Stem,  133  ;  de- 


fined, 223;  Historical,  224.  229;  Spe- 
cific or  Universal.  227  ;  Progressive,  ib. 
a.l  ;  of  Endeavor,  ib.  n.2  ;  of  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  ib.  N.  3  ;  anticipates 
Fut.,  228 ;  with  iam,  «te.,  230  ;  con- 
trasted with  Pf.  to  give  EflFect  in  Veb- 
GiL,  ib.  N.3  ;  part,  with  esse,  247.N.2 ; 
Indie  for  Deliberative  Subjv.,  254.N.2; 
Subjv.  as  Potential,  287.2 ;  Subjv.  in 
Wishes,  260;  Subjv.  as  Imp  v.,  263,  270, 
R  2 ,  Subjv  as  Concessive,  264 ;  tense 
relations  in  Subjv  ,  277 ;  Inf.  as  subj.  or 
obj  .  280,  1 ;  Inf.  after  memini,  281,2, 
N.,  part.,  282  ;  part,  as  8ubst..437,N.l ; 
Hist  sequence  alter.  611,  R.l ;  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  630  ;  Inf. 
for  Fut  ,531.NN  3  and  4. 

presenting— \ha.  of,  with  n6,  quOminuS, 
orquin,  648,  649.666,1 

previous  condition— given  by  ex  or  ab, 
and  Abl.,  206. b.2,  396,n.2. 

Priapean  -verse,  806 

Price— Gen.  of.  379 ;  Abl.  of,  404. 

prIdiSquam  -usage  of,  677.N.5. 

primitive  words— 179,  1.  / 

prImOris  -defective,  86, 1. 

primus— with  quisque,  318,N,3 ;  primO, 
primum,  32i6,R.7  ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, 
R.6 ;  used  partitively,  291 ;  prior, 
87,8. 

principal  parts— 120. 

principal  tenses — 226. 

priusquam— with  indic,  674,  676 ;  with 
Pr..  676;  with  pure  Pf..  ift.  n.I  ;  with 
Pf.  or  Fut,  676;  nOn  priusquam  = 
dum,  ib.  R.;  with  Subjv.,  677  ;  with  ut 
or  Inf.,  644,B.8. 

pr5— to  express  disproportion.  298;  with 
habSre,  340,R.1  ;  with  Nom.  or  Ace.  in 
Exclamations,  343,1. n.I  ;  for.  compared 
with  Dat.,  345,R  2  ;  position  of,  413,b1  ; 
as  prep..  417.10;  with  Abl.  Qer.,  433; 
pro  eO  quod,  626.2,  n  2 ;  prO  eO  ut,  642, 

b4. 
probfire-  with  Inf ,  627.R.2. 
prOcreatUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,n.1. 
procul    with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,3,n. 

2  :  as  prep.,  417,11. 
prOdesse— conj.  of,  118 ;  with  Dat.,  34i^ 

B.2;  with  Inf.,  422,n.4. 
prOdigUS-  with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 
profect5— strengthens  atque,  477,  n.2. 

prCflcere— with  ut,  663,1. 

profundus— never  with  Ace.  9:^..b.X« 
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proftLsns— with  Oen.,  374.N.  1. 
prOgnfttUB— with  Abl.  of  Origiu,  395.n1- 
prohibfire— with  two  accs.,  341.N.2 ;  with 

Abl.,  390.2,M.3:    with    Inf.,   i23.2,N.2 ; 

with  n6,  548.  and  n.1  ;  with  quOminiis, 

549,  and  n  1 ;  with  Inf..  532,n.1,  649.M.1. 
prohibiting— Yha.  of,  with  Dat.,  345.R-1- 
proinde— strengthens    Impv.,    260 ;    as 

codrdinating  conj.,  503 ;  and  proin,  ib. 
prolepsis — of  snbj.  of  leading  clause,  468- 
promising— \bB.  of,    with    Inf.,   423,m.5, 

fi27.B.4  :  531.N.4. 
prOmittere-with  Pr.  inf.  527,b2,  531, 

K.4. 

PBONOUN8 — defined,  16,3  ;  compared  with 
nouns.  16.  N.2 ;  decl.  of,  17 ;  Perfional, 
100-102;  Determinative,  103;  Demon- 
strative, 104 ;  Relative,  105  ;  Interroga- 
tive, 106 ;  Indefinite,  107 ;  Pronominal 
Adjectives,  108;  Possessive,  100-102; 
omitted,  207  :  with  Impv.,  267,n.;  syn- 
tax of,  304-319 ;  Personal,  304 ;  Demon- 
strative, 305-307  ;  hic,  305  ;  iste,  306 ; 
ille,  307 ;  Determinative  is,  308  ;  Re- 
flexive, 309  ;  Idem,  310  ;  ipse,  311 ;  Pos- 
sessive, 312  ;  Indefinite,  313-319  ;  quJ- 
dam,  313 ;  aliquis,  314 ;  quis,  315 ; 
quispiam,  316 ;  quisquam  and  fUlus, 
317;  quisque,  318;  alter  and  alius, 
319  ;  with  Part.  Gen.,  371 ;  in  O.  O.,  660. 

prOnHntiSre — used  personally  iu  pass,, 
217,N.2. 

prCnuS— coustr.  of,  359.  n.  5, 

prope— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,22; 
position  of,  678,b.1  ;  propior  and  prox- 
imUB,  87,8  ;  with  Ace.  or  ab,  359,n.1. 

properfire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

pr6pln5re— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1. 

propinquus— Comp.  of,  87,o. 

pr0p5nere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430, N.l. 

prOpOSitum— est,  with  inf.,  423,2,n.2; 
with  ut,  546,N.2. 

proprius— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359, k.1  ; 
with  ut,  667,  R. 

propter— compared  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408,N.3  ;  position  of,  413,R.l :  as  adv., 
415;  as  prep.,  416,23;  with  Ace.  Ger,, 
432  and  n.1- 

propterefi— 503. 

prosody— 701-823. 

prOspicere  —with    Dat.,    346,r.2  ;    with 
Inf.,  527.B.1 ;  with  ut,  546,n.1. 
prOtftSre—with  Gen.  of  Price,  379. 
k     protiuOa  —  defined,  589;  equivalenta  of, 


593 ;    omission    of   vb.    of,  599 ;   total 
omission  of,  600. 
protraction — 743. 

prOvidfire— with  ut,  546, n.i. 

pronding—\hB.  of,  with  Abl.,  401^.1. 

pr5vidus-Comp.  of,  87,5. 
proxixnum— in  phrases  with  ut,  657, R. 
prUdfins— in  pred.  attrib.,  325,b.6  ;  with 

Gen,,  374,N.4. 
-pte— added  to  personal  pronouns,  102,n. 

3. 
pudet— with    Gen.,  377  and   b.1  ;   with 

subj.,  ib.  R.2. 
puer— Voc.  of,  33,N.2. 
pflgnare— with  Dat.,  346.N6;  with  ut, 

546,N.l. 
purpose— iu  Inf  ,  423.N.1 ;  in  Dat.  Ger., 

429.2;  in  Sup.,  435;  in  Put.  part.,  438,N.: 

sequence  iu  clauses  of.  512;  reflexive  in 

clauses  of,  521 ;  rel.  clauses  of,  630 ;  see 

Final  Sentences. 
ptlrus— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  390,3,M. 
putfire— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  with  two 

Noms.  in  pass.,  206.  (nOn)  putSveram, 

254,N.l  ;   puta,   ut  puta,  for  exampU, 

274;  with  Iuf.,627.B.2. 
putting— \hs.  of,  with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or 

Ace.  and  Abl.,  348. 

Qua— qufi,  482,3. 

quaerere— with  ft,  d5,  ex,  339,b.i  ;  with 

Inf.,  423.2,n.2  ;   with  Direct  Question, 

467,N. 
quaesO— 175,6  ;  with  Impv.,  269;  without 

Inf..  546.N.3. 
quSlis — in  phrases  instead  of  Comi)ara- 

tive,  296,N.3. 
Quality— possession  of,  349, R.3;  Gen.  of, 

365  and  r.1  ;  Gen.  and  Abl.  of,  ib.  B.2. 

400,  Rl  ;  Gen.  of.  as  pred.,  366;  Abl.  of, 

400  ;  personified  quality  as  person,  U>. 

R.'2  ;  Comparison  of  qualities,  299. 
quam— after  comparatives,  296  and  r.1  ; 

omission  of,  ib.  R-4  ;  preps,  instead,  ib. 

N  3;  atque instead,  ib.  N.4  :  with  pr5, 

ut,  qui,  to  express  disproportion,  298  ; 

with  positive  for  comparative,  299,N.2  ; 

in  comparison  of  qualities,  299;  with  po- 

tuit  and  superlative.  303;  with  qui  and 

superlative,  ib.  R.2;  magis,  nOn  alitor, 
quam  ut,  557,n.2  ;  quam  si,  with 
Subj  v.  of  Comparison,  602  ;  with  qui 
or  ut  after  comparatives,  631,3  ;  with 
C^UB.m  ^\  *^'3l  superlative,  642,R..5; 
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after  alius  or  secus,  643,n.4;  with  Com- 
parative Sentences.  (Aik;  with  potius, 
prius,  <te«.  R-S. 

quamditl— 668;  with  Indic,  569;  range 
of,  ib.  N.l. 

quamlibet— 606. 

quamquam— 603  and  n.;  with  Indie, 
606;  with  Subjv.,  ib.  itR.1,2,  and  n:  and 
yet,  ib.  R.3  ;  with  part.,  609,n.1,  667,n.  ; 
with  Inf.,  636.N.2. 

quamvis— 603  and  n.  ;  withBubjv.,606; 
with  Iiidic,  ib.  N.l;  inflection  of  vb.  of, 
ib.  N.2  ;  with  licet,  607,n.2;  with  part., 
609,N.l,  667,n.  ;  with  adj.  or  adv.,  609, 

N.2. 

qaandO— wi^h  Causal  Indie,  540;  with 
Subjv.,  541 ;  early  use,  638,n.4,  580.N.3; 
conditional  use.  590.N.3. 

quandOque— with  causal  clause,  541,N.6; 
quandOqne— quandOque,  482,1. n.i. 

quantity— rules  for,  702-706 ;  of  final 
syllables.  707-713;  of  polysyllables,  707- 
709;  of  monosyllables,  710-713  ;  of  stem 
syllables,  714 ;  of  cpds.,  716  ;  in  early 
Latin,  716,  717. 

quantity— IZ;  substa.  of,  with  Gen.,  368- 

quantum— with  mirum,  nimium,  etc., 

209,  N.2,  467.N.  ;   with    mSximus   and 

potuit  to  strengthen  superlative,  303  ; 

quantum  qui,  with  superlative,  ib.  b. 

2;  quanti,  with  vbs.  of  Ratiug  and 

Buying,  380;   with  ad  vs.  and  Indie, 

467,N. 
quantumvls— 603andN.,  606. 
quasi— with  subst.,  439,n.4;  with  Subjv. 

of  (Comparison,  602;  with  Indie,  ib.  N.l; 

to  apologize,  i6.N.2;  to  give  an  Assumed 

Reason,  id.  n.4,  666.N. 
quStdUUS— as  a  Causal  particle,  538,N.5. 
quattuor— early  forms  of,  96,n.3. 
que— added  to  rels.,   111,2;    syntax  of, 

476  and  nn.;  for  quoquo,  479,n.2  ;  adds 

third  member,  481,n. 

quemadmodum— sic,  482,3,n. 

querl— with  Ace  and  Inf.,  533,R.l. 

questions — with  Potential  Subjv.,  259; 
deliberative,  265,466  ;  passionate  equiv. 
to  command,  273,  463, n.2  ;  predicate 
and  nominal,  451 ;  rhetorical,  265,  451, 
R.2,  464,466;  direct  simple,  453-457; 
equiv.  to  Condition,  463,n.3;  with  ne, 
454 :  with  nOnne,  455 ;  with  num,  456 ; 
with  an,  457  ;  direct  disjunctive,  458 ; 
neg.  of,  459 ;  particle?  in  indirect,  460  ; 


moods  in.  462-467 :  Indie  in,  463,  464; 
Subjv.  in,  466,  466  :  indirect,  467 ;  gen- 
uine, 463;  disconnected,  467,n.  ;  ex- 
clamatory, 558. 

qui  interrogative-— 106  and  r. 

qui  relative— 105  and  nn.;  with  quam 
and  Subjv.  to  express  disproportion, 
298  ;  after  dlg^US,  etc.,  562,R.2;  equiv. 
to  gl  quis,  625,2;  explicative.  626; 
strengthened  by  ut,  utpote,  quippe, 
ib.  N.l ;  quod  SCiam,  627,R.1  ;  equiv.  to 
cum  is,  626,B.,  633, 634 ;  equiv.  to  ut  is, 
630,  631;  after  comparatives  with 
quam,  631,3;  equiv.  toadj..  t&.  4  ;  sad 
qui,  qui  tamen,  6S6,n2;  quO  quis- 
que,  with  comparative.  642,R.2;  see 
quQ  and  quS. 

quia— after  vbs.  of  Doing  and  Happening, 
526,1. n.4;  origin  of  and,  correlatives 
with,  538,NN.1,2  ;  with  Causal  Indie, 
540;  with  Subjv.,  541;  after  vbs.  of 
Emotion,  648,B.;  with  Inf.,  636,N.a. 

quicumque— 106  and  n.5;  with  Indie, 
254,4,626. 

quidam -107,2;  syntax  of,  313;  with 
quasi,  319.R.2;  strengthened  by  oer- 
tus,  tlnus,  313.B.3. 

quidem— with  demonstrative  prou.,  307, 
R  4;  position  of,  413, n.3,  679  :  ye«,  with 
sSnfi,  471,a.,l. 

quilibet— 107  and  N. 

quin— with  mIrum,  209.M.2:  strength- 
ens Impv.,  269 ;  nOn  quIn  as  Causal, 
541,N.2 ;  force  of,  547 ;  in  Consecutive 
Sentences,  562,3  ;  with  vbs.  of  Prevent- 
ing, 556,1 ;  with  vbs.  of  Doubt  and  Un- 
certainty, ib.  2;  after  nOn  dubitO,  ib.  2, 
R.l ;  equiv.  to  ut  nOn,  656 :  after  vbs. 
of  Saying,  ete.,  566,2  ;  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences of  Character,  632  and  r.  ;  facere 

nOn  possum  quIn,  666. 
quIppe-498,N.8;  with  qui,  628,n.1. 
quiqui— 106  and  n.4. 
quire— conjugation  of,  170, a;  with  Inf., 

433,2,N.2. 
quis  indefinite— and  qui,  107,1 ;  for  ali- 

quis,  ib.  R.  and  N.l;    syntax  of,  316; 

aliquis  instead,  i^.  n.i  ;  familiar  usage 

of.  317,2,N.2. 
quis  interrogative— 106;  and  qui,  ib.  r.; 

old  forms  of,  ib.  nn.1,2  ;  qui  Jn  Wishes, 

261;  for  uter,  300,N. 
quisnam— 106  and  n.5. 
quispiam— 107,3,  and  n.I  ;  syntax  of^3I<l. 
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qaisquam— 107,3,an<lN.2;  fiyntaxof,317; 
strengthened  by  flnns,  ih.  1^.1;  nega- 
tive of,  i^.  2;  as  adj.,  ib.  1,n.3. 

qnuqiie — 107,  ii.  and  N.;  qiiiBqiiisiQBtead, 
106,N.4:  with  PI.  vb.,  211,B.l,Ex.a;  with 
ordinal,  2M,m..  318,2;  syntax  of,  318; 
with  superlatives,  ih.  2 ;  with  reflexives, 
ib.  3;  attraction  of,  ib.  N.2 ;  811001  qnit- 
qHB)  i'*-  M.4;  with  qu6  aii<l  compara- 
tive, 8i2,R-2;  nt  qiUBqiie)  with  super- 
lative, ib. 

qniBqais— 105 ;  as  adj.,  ib.  n.4;  with 
ludic,  264,4,  026. 

qulvls-  107,4  and  n. 

qu0 — as  Causal  conjunction,  541. n.2  ;  n5n 
quO  in  Final  CiauHcs,  545,2;  quOnC,  ^• 
B.l;  qu5  setillB,  549.M.4. 

quoad— force  of.  568;  of  complete  oex 
tension,  509;  «n/i/,  with  Indie,  571:  with 
Subjv.,  5f2;  until^  with  Subjv.,  ib.  k.6. 

quod— ill Iniif^rObj.,  333  X.n.I -.introduces 
Object  Sentences,  524;  after  vbs.  of  Add- 
ing and  Dropping,  525,1 :  after  demon- 
stratives, ib.  2;  and  Qt)  ib.  1.N.5  ;  quid 

est  quod,  ii>-  1n.2,  after  verba  senti- 

endl,  i''-  N.7;  after  demonstratives, 
with  pn^pH.,  ih.  2  N.2;  as  to  the  fact  that, 
with  Subjv.,  ib.  2,n.3:  with  Subjv.  in 
O.  O.,  i6.  3;  after  vbs.  of  Motion,  ib.l, 
N.6;  gives  Ground  in  Exclamations,  534, 
11. 1 :  with  ('ausal  Sentence  in  Indie  , 
540;  with  Causal  Sentence  in  Subjv., 
541;  after  vbs.  of  Kmotiou,  5tt;  with 

diceret,  »'>•  n.3;  nOn  quod,  ib.v.2; 

magis  quod,  541, n.2  ;  correlatives  of, 

538,Nl  ;  and  quia,  iO.  n.2;  nisi  quod, 

581,k-3  ;  quod  Sl,  610,B.2. 
quom— see  cum. 
quOminus— f^orce  of,  547;  with  vbs.  of 

Prevouting.  c/c,  549;  for  n6,  548,N.2; 

and  quin,  549, N. 3. 
quOmodo— with  Direct  Question,  467,n. 
quoniam— with  Causal  Indic,  540;  with 

Subjv.,  541;  original  force  of,  538,N.d; 

early  usage  of,  580,n.3. 
quoque— syTitax  of.  479 ;  and  etiam,  479, 

11.  and  N.l ;  que  instead,  ib.  n.2  ;  with 

sed  and  v6rum,  482,5  and  N.l. 

Jiating—vhn.  of,  with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  379, 

380. 
ratiC-  i"  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1  ;  with 
Utf646,N.2. 
XecSns—with  Abl.,  390,3,n.1, 


redpere-  with  Abi.  or  in, 

reciprocal  relations — given  by  inter  fS. 
221:  by  alter  altenun,  ftc  ib.  b.i  ;  by 
invicem,  mt&tnS,  ftc,  ib.  b.2. 

recitation  of  verses — ^754. 

recordlrl— with  Pr.  Inf.,  281,2.n.  ;  with 
Ace.,  376,B.2. 

rictnin— with  inf.,  422,n.3. 

reeflSfire— with  inf..  423,2,n.2;  with  n«, 
648,M.l;  with  quSminos,  540andN.l ; 
oonstr.  with,  5£b,n.1. 

red— in  composition.  9,4,  716,b.3. 

reddere— with  Pf.  part.,  537,n-2;  reddl 
and  fieri,  20e,M  1.  340,b.1. 

reduplication— in  Pr.  stem,  133,11-;  in 
Pf.  stem.  134,111  ;  omitted  in  Pf.  of 
cpd.  vbs..  ib. 

Reference— Dat.  of,  362 

rSfert- with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381,  382 ' 
Nom  with.  381,m.3  ;  origin  of,  ib.  n.5; 
expression  of  Degree  of  Concern.  382,1 
and  2  :  expression  of  Thing  Involved, 
ib.3. 

refertUS- with  Gen.,  374,N.l. 

reflexive— 218;  passive  used  for,  218; 
approaches  deponent,  218,  b>;  pronouns, 
309 ;  is  retained  instead  of  reflexive,  ib. 
N.l ;  strengthened,  ib.  n.2  ;  guum  quis- 
que,  318,N.3  ;  with  ipse,  311,2 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Respect,  338,N  2;  in  subordinate 
clauses,  520-522 :  not  in  Consecutive 
Sentences,  521,b.1  ;  refers  to  real  subj., 
309,2,  521,B.2;  free  use  of,  ib.n.3;  Indic. 
Relative  Sentences,  i&.  B.4;  ambiguity 
in,  id.  N.3;  demonstrative  instead  of, 
ib.  B.l,N.3. 

reformldSre— witii  inf.,  423.2,n.2. 

refrfigarl— with  Dat..  346,B.2. 

refraining— yhB.  of,  with  quIn,  656,1. 

refusiyig—\hB.  of,  with  n6,  548 ;  with 
qu0minu8,549;  with  inf..  548,b.2;  with 
quIn,  555,1. 

Reizianus  Versus— 922. 

regiO  -in  Abl.  without  in,  386,N.l. 

relation— suffixes  for,  181, H. 

relationship— suffixes  for,  181,7.182,11. 

relative  pronouns — 105  ;  made  indefinite, 
111,1 :  or  universal,  ib.  2:  in  Inner  Obj., 
333,1,N.2  ;  instead  of  app.  withrfifert, 
381, N.2:  contrasted  with  interrogative, 
467,R-2.  611,B.2;  indefinite  with  Indic, 
354, B.4;  with  Subjv..  667,N.;  advs.  in- 
stead, 811, B.l;  continued  bydemonstra- 
^Ne.  «5ft,^A\  repetition  of,  OI5. 
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BnLATiTE  BENTEHCE8— 610-637;  for  Pro- 
tasis, 593,1;  general  consideration  of, 
610;  bow  introduced,  611:  position  oi, 
612;  antecedent  in,  613 ;  concord  in,  6U 
and  BB.;  id  quod,  ^c.,  in  app.  to  a  sen- 
tence, ib.  R-2  ;  incorporation  of  app..  ib. 
B.4  ;  repetition  of  antecedent,  616;  in- 
corporation of  antecedent,  616;  attrac- 
tion of,  617;  correlative  of,  618 ;  absorp- 
tion of  correlative,  619;  position  of 
correlative,  620;  indefinite  antecedent, 
621;  tenses  in,  622,623;  in  Iterative 
action,  623;  moods  in,  624-635;  indefi- 
nite and  generic  relatives  with  Indie, 
254,B.4,  625,1;  or  Subjv.,  id.  B.;  condi- 
tional, 625,2 ;  explanatory,  626  ;  Subjv. 
in  explanatory,  627;  quod  Bciam,  etc., 
ib.  B.l;  restrictions  with  6886)  p0886, 
attin6t,i&>B.2;  with  Subjv.  by  Partial 
Obliquity,  628 ;  with  Subjv.  by  Attrac- 
tion, 629;  Final,  630;  attraction  of 
diceret,  id*  n.B  ;  Consecutive,  631 ;  after 
definite  antecedent,  ib.  1 ;  after  indefi- 
nite antecedent,  ib.2 ;  after  comiwra- 
tive,  ib.  3;  parallel  to  adj.,  ib.  4  ;  with 
quln,  632 ;  Causal,  633:  Concessive  and 
Adversative,  634;  in  Inf.,  635 ;  combina- 
tion of,  636;  participle  instead,  637, 668  i 
in  ^.  O.,  655  and  bb. 

r6lStfL— as  8up->  436,  N. 

relieving— vhB.  of,  with  Abl.,  300,2. 

r6linqu6r6— with  Acc.  Ger,  430,n.1. 

r6liquiixii  68t— with  nt,  653,4 

r6liquus— used  partitively  with  Subst., 
291,B.2  ;  aliii8  for,  319,N.i ;  reliqua, 
as  Acc.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

remembering — vbs.  of,  with  Qeji.,  376 ; 
with  Acc.,  ib.  b.  2. 

rfimex— defective,  70,  D. 

reminding— yhB.  of,  with  Oen.,  876;  with 
Abl.  or  Acc,  ib.  bb.1,2. 

removing— \hB.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

rendering— v\m.  of,  with  Inf.,  421.m.1,6. 

r6perirl— with  Nom.  and  Inf ,  528,m.1. 

repetition  of  relative,  615- 

r6plStllS— with  Gen.,  374, n.I. 

r6pOner6— with  in  and  Acc,  386,n.2. 

repQsc6r6— with  two  Aces.,  339  and  m.  1, 

represent&tio — 654  and  N.,  656,N.l. 

representaMon—vhs.  of,  with  Acc.  and  Inf, 
526,  627 ;  with  part.,  527.M.1.  536. 

reprim6r6— with  nS,  548,n.i. 

r6pfLgnSr6— with  Dat..  346,8.2 ;  with  nS, 
64B,N.l. 


r6qili68— heteroclite,  68,8. 
requiring— yha.  of,   with  two  Aces., 

and  b.1,m.1  ;  with  ab,  ib.  m.2. 
rfirl— part,  of,  with  Pr.  force,  282,  n. 
r68— for  nent.,  204,n.4;   construed  like 

neut.,  211,M.2 ;  with  AppositionalGen., 

361.1  ;  in  phrases  with  Inf,  422,m.2  ; 

dlvlnam  r6m  fac6r6,  with  Abl..  401, n. 

4 ;  rem  C6rtSr6,  333,2,b. 
r68i8t6r6— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  ;  with  nS, 

548,N.l;  with  qoln,  566,1. 
resisting— \ha.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 
resolution— of  long  syllable,  732. 
resolving— vha.  of,  with  Inf..  423  and  n.2  ; 

with  ut,  646. 
Respect— Acc.  of,  338;  with  vbs.  of  Cloth- 
ing, etc.,  ib.  N.  2  ;  Abl.  of,  397 ;  Abl.  of; 

with  comparatives,  398 ;  Abl.  of,  with 

words  of  Eminence  or  Superiority,  397, 

N.2  ;  preps,  instead,  ib.  s.l. 
r68piC6— with  Direct  Question.  467,n. 
r68pondS— with  Direct  Question,  467,N.; 

ifUi  re8ponder6,  333,2,b. 
rest — conceived  as  end  of  Motion,  412; 

B.2. 
r68tat— with  ut,  653,4. 
restrictions— in  Relative  Sentences.  627, 

BB.1,2. 

result— for  Sentences  of,  see  Consecutive 

Sentences. 
r6t6— heteroclite.  68,12. 

r6tin6r6»-with  n8,  648,n.i. 

reus— with  Gen.,  374,m.2  ;  878,B.l. 

rld6r6— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  633,b.1. 

rhotacism— 47. 

rhythm— in  arrangement,  627,2,6  ;  de* 
fined,  739 ;  ascending  or  descending, 
736  ;  names  of,  736 ;  classes  of,  737 ; 
rhythmical  series,  738 :  union  of  lan- 
guage with,  748. 

rObur— decl.  of,  44,6,  46,B.2. 

r0gSr6— with  two  AccB.,  339,and  N.I;  with 
Acc.  Ger.,  430,N.l  ;  with  ut,  646,n.1  ; 
with  Direct  Question,  467,N. ;  rogStfL, 
of  Moving  Cause,  408,M.l.;  with  Inf.  or 
ut,  646,N.3. 

root— defined,  25,1.N.,  177. 

radis— with  Gen.,  374,n.4. 

rflfl— as  limit  of  Motion,  887 ;  in  Abl. 
of  Separation,  390.2;  rflrl  in  Loc,  ill 
B.2. 

S— final  omitted,  27,ii.,  708,B.3 ;  snfBzef 
with.iaa. 
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sacer— with  Qen.  or  Dat.,  369,R>1 ;  sa- 
crum facere,  with  Abi.,  401,n.4. 
saor&mentS— as  Abl.  of  Manner,   399, 

N.l. 

sacrificSrd— with  Abl.,  401,n.4. 

sdcrificing—v'bB.  of,  with  Abl.,  i01,N.4. 

saepe— as  attrib.  to  subst.,  439,n.4. 

saltern— strengthens  at,  488,n.2. 

saltLtSris— haa  no  superlative,  87,9. 

salvfire— conjugation  of,  176,4. 

sfinS— strengthens  Impv.,  269 ;  very,  439, 
N.3 ;  with  concessive  n6,  608 ;  with 
qnam and  Indie,  467.M.;  ye«,  471,a. 

sanguis— decl.  of,  41,4. 

sapifins— as  subst.,  437,m  l. 

sapientia— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422.M. 

2  ;  with  ut,  567,R. 
Sapphic— verse,  797, 804. 
satiSs— heteroclite,  68,8  and  12. 
satis— very,  439, M.3  ;  attraction  of  pred. 

after  satius  est,  535,B.3. 

saturSre— with  Gen.,  383,1,M.3. 

Saturnian— verse,  756. 

satus— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,N.l. 

saying— \hB.  of,  with  Object  Clause,  623  ; 
vbs.  of,  with  quod,  626,1,n.7  ;  vbs.  of, 
with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  626,627 ;  vbs.  of, 
with  Norn,  in  pass.,  628  ;  vbs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  Subjv.  after  quod,  641,n. 

3  ;  vbs.  of,  omitted,  646,b.3  ;   vbs.  of, 
with  quin,  666,2. 

scatfire— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.2.     • 

scazon— verse,  764. 

scientia— in  phrases  with  at,  667,B. 

scilicet— y«».  47l,a,8. 

scire— first  Impv.  wanting,  267,R. ;  scifins 
in  pred.  attrib.,  326,b.6  ;  quod  SCiam, 
quantum  sciO,  627,b.i  ;  with  inf , 
423,2,N.2,  627,B.l ;  followed  by  direct 
question,  467,n.;  sclfins,  with  Gen., 
376.N.2;  scIttL  as  Sup.,  436,n. 

SCrlbere-with  Acc.  and  inf.,  627,b.2; 
with  at,  646,M,1. 

season— a/AjB.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326,b.6. 

secondary  words— see  Derivatives. 

secundum— as  prep.,  416,24  ;  alter  for 
secundus. 

secus— 70,B ;  sequius,  87,8  ;  strengthens 
Sin,  694:  with  quam,  643,n.4. 

SM- in  composition,  9,4, 716,  b.I. 

S6d— introduces  contrast  to  demonstra- 
tJve,  307, R.4:   with  etiam,   quoque, 

Mfter  ndn  modo,  i82,5  and  n.1  ;  with 
o€~quidemf  ib.  k.I;  omitted,  i6.  n.2; 


with  et,  ib.  N.2;  syntax  of,  486 ;  repeat 
ed,  ib,  N.2  ;  strengthened,  ib.  m.3. 

weArtn^ir— vbs.  of,  with  Final  Dat.,  366,N.2. 

seeming— \\)B.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206. 

semi-deponents— 167. 

semi-hiatus— 720,B.l. 

semi-vowels— 6,2,A. 

sempitemum— as  adv.  Acc..  336,n.1. 

senfitus— decl.  of,  61,  68,5. 

smding—YhB.  of,  with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 

senex— decl.  of,  66,6 ;  Oomp.  of,  87,9. 

sentence- simple  or  cpd.,  201 ;  syntax  of 
simple,  202,ff.  ;  simplest  form  of,  202; 
simple  expanded,  284, ff. ;  incomplete, 
460-470  ;  coordination  of,  473 ;  Copula- 
tive, 474-482;  Adversative,  483-491;  Dis- 
junctive, 492-497  ;  Causal  and  Illative, 
498-603  ;  Object,  623-637  ;  Causal.  638- 
642  :  Final,  643-660  ;  Consecutive,  661- 
668:  Temporal,  669-688;  Conditional, 
689-602;  Concessive.  603-609  ;  Relative, 
610-637;  Abridged.  646-663;  Partici- 
pial, 664^670. 

sententia  in  phrases  with  ut,  646.m^, 
667.B. 

sentire— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2. 

Separation— Gen.  of,  374,n.8.  383,2  ;  Abl. 
of.  390. 

SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES— 609-619 ;  rule  and 
modifications,  609;  general  considera- 
tions, 610 ;  shift  from  primary  to  sec- 
ondary sequence,  611, B. 2;  in  sentences 
of  Design,  612 ;  iu  sentences  of  Kesult, 
613 ;  in  coincident  sentences,  ib.  n.3  ; 
representation  of  Subjv.  in,  614.  616 ; 
in  0.  0..  616;  after  other  moods.  617; 
after  Inf.  or  part.,  618 ;  original  Subj  vs. 
in,  619 ;  derangement  of,  ib.  R. ;  in  Com- 
parative Sentences,  602.B.1 ;  after  Hist. 
Pr.,611,  B.l;  after  Pure  Pf..  ib  r.3, 
613,B.l ;  after  Hist.  Pf .  611.B  4  ;  after 
accidit,  etC',ib.  b2;  after  vb.  with 
future  character,  616,b.3. 

sequester— heteroclite,  68,4. 
sequitur— with  at,  663,3. 
sertum— beteroclite,  68,3. 
servtre— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 
servus— omitted,  362,N.l. 
shortening— of  penult,  70],b.2,&;  of  vow- 
els. 716,  717. 
showing— \\i%.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  Acc.  and  Inf., 
626,  627  ;  with  Nom.  and  laf.,  628- 

al— m\,\i  ^  Va'^VsXift^^Zftl  and  n.1  ;  with- 
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out  5  ici  Wishes,  i6.N.l;  sIS,  sOdSfl, 
BUltis,  with  Impv.,  269 ;  in  Indirect 
Question  after  vbs.  of  Trial,  i60,l,6  ;  in 
Iterative  action,  566,  567  ;  sign  of  Con- 
dition, 590  and  n  1 ;  siquidem,  ib.  N  2, 
595,R  5:  si  nOn  and  nisi,  591:  sin,  592; 
8l  modo,  tamen,  vfirO,  596,r.6;  bI 
forte,,  i6.  M  1.  Concessive,  604, B.l ;  with 
Inf.,  635,N  2. 

sibilants— 6,2.A;  suffixes  with,  188. 

sic— coordinate  with  other  particles,  482, 
4,N. ;  correlative  of  si,  590.N.1. 

Sicut— gives  Assumed  Keason,  602,n-4. 

significfire  -with  inf..  527,b.2. 

Slgnuxn— in  phrases  with  ut,  546, n. 2. 

silentiO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,  n  1. 

similis- -compared,  87,3 ;  with  Gen.  or 
Bat.,  359, R.l  and  n.4. 

sirnul— as  prep..  417,12;  simul— simul, 
482,1  and  n.I  ;  Temporal,  with  atque 
(Sc))  as  soon  as,  561-563  :  Causal  with 
Pr.  and  Pf.,  564  and  n.;  withFut.  and 
Fut.  Pf.,  565  and  n. 

simulftre— with  Inf.,  527,b.2. 

sin— use  of,  592.  strengthened  by  minus, 

etc.,  ib.  R. 
sine- position  of,413,R  1 ;  as  prep.,  417. 

13  ;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433,N.2. 
sinere— with  inf.,  423,n.6,  553,2,n.;  with 

nt,532,N.l,  553,2. 
singular— in  collective  sense  for  PI,  204, 

H.8  ;  Voc.  with  PI.  vb.,  211,N.2 :  neut. 

sums  up  preceding  PI.,  ib.  n3;  as  a 

subj.,  combined  with  cum  and  another 

word,  285,N.2. 
Singulfire— in  phrases  with  Inf,  422, n  3; 

in  phrases  with  ut,  653,4. 
singulus— with  numerals,  295. 
slquidem-  590,n  2,  595,r  5. 
sinister— Comp.  of,  87,i,r  i. 

sis— strengthens  Imp  v.,  269- 

sistl— as  copulative  vb  ,  206,k.1. 

Sive— use  of,  496 ;  sive— sive,  ib.  2,595, 

R.4;  or  ib.  N.l ;  and  seu,  ib.  n.3. 
smell— yh».  of,  with  Inner  Object,  333,2, 

N.5. 

socer— and  socerus,  32,i.n. 
sOdSs— strengthens  Impv.,  269. 
SOlere-with   Inf.,  423,2.N.2;    solitO,  as 

Abl.  of  Respect,  398,n.1. 
SOllicitSrI— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533,R.l. 
sOlus — decl.  of.,  76 ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 

B.6 ;  nOn  solum  sed,  etc. .  482,5,  and  R.1 ; 

with  qui  and  Subj  v.,  631,1. 


solvere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.2. 

somnifire— with  Ace  and  Inf.,  527,b.1. 

sonants— 6,2,B. 

SOrtltO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

Sotadean— verse,  816. 

sound,— vha.  of,  with  neut.  Ace.  of  Iimex 

Object,  333,2,N.6. 
Specification— Gen.  of,  361. 
SpectSre  -with  ex  and  Abl.,  402,R.2. 
specus— heteroclite.  68,9. 
spfirftre— with  inf.,    527,b.2;    with   Pr. 

Inf .  531N.4. 
spCs-with  est  and  Pr.  Inf.,  531,N.4;  in 

phrases  with  Inf.,  527,b.2;  with  ut, 

546,M.2;  in  Abl.  of  Respect,  398.M.1. 
splnter— defective,  70,B. 
Sponte  -  defective.70,A. 
Standard— Abl.  of,  402,  403 ;  ez  and  Abl. 

instead  of  Abl.,  402, R. 2  ;  Abl.  of,  with 

ante  or  post,  403, n.4  ;  Ace.  of  Extent 

for  Abl.,  ib.  V.3;  of  comparison  omit- 
ted, 297. 
Stfire— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  to  abide 

by,  with  Abl.,  401,m.6  ;  to  persist  in,  with 

Inf ,  423,2,N.2. 
statuere— with  in  and  Abi. ,  385,  r.  i ;  with 

Inf..  423.2.N.2  ;  with  ut,  546,n.1. 
status— in  phrases  with  ut,  557.R. 
stem— 25,1.  132;    Present,  114.3,o,  133; 

Perfect.  114,3,6,  134;    Supine,  114,3,c, 

135 ;  Formation  of  Verb  stem.  132-135 ; 

varies-  between    Ganjugations,    136; 

quantity  of  stem  syllables,  714. 
stem-characteristic — 26,    120;    euphonic 

changes  in,  121.R. 
stniare— with  Abl.,  401,n.5. 
StudCre— with  Dat ,  346,R  2 ;   with  Dat. 

Ger,  429.1  and  n.1  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2,N. 

2  ;  with  ut,  546,N.l. 
StudiOsus— with  Gen.,  374.N.5. 
Btultitia— in  phrases  with  Inf..  422.N.2. 
SuSdCre— with  Dat.,   346.R-2,    and   n.2; 

with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2  ;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 
sub— in    composition,    9,4;     vbs.    cpd. 

with,  take  Ace.  or  Dat..  331,  347;  with 

COndiciOne,  etc.,  399, n.3  ;   usage  of,  as 

prep..  418.2. 

subesse— with  Dat,  347,r.2  :  timOrem, 

with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533.R.1. 
subject— 201 ;  in  Nom..  203 ;  in  Ace.  with 
Inf.,  ib.  R.l:  forms  of,  204;  omitted, 
207;  of  impersonal  vbs.,  208.1,m.  and 
2,M.l;  Multiplication  of,  285,ff.;  Qualifi- 
cation of^  288^ff.;  prole^aU  ot  «tihV  <^i 
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BubJ.,  ib,  R.2  ;  with  Inf..  422,n.4  :  with 

quod,  542. 
palam— as  prep.,  417,8. 
palatals — vowels,  2;  consonants,  6,1.n. 
palambes— heteroclite,  88,7. 
pSnis— heteroclite,  88,12. 
pSr— with  est  instead  of  Subjv.,  264,  b.1; 

with  Oen.  or  Dat.,  359,b.1;  with  Dat. 

Ger.,  429,N.l. 
parfire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  parStus, 

with  Inf..  421,N.l.c. 
parataxis — 472. 

parcere— with  Dat.,  348,r-2;  paroe,  with 

Inf.  for  Impv.,  271,2,n.2. 
parenthetical  ut  snd  nS— 646,b.3. 
pfirfire— with  Dat.,  348,b.2. 

pariter— pariter,  482,3. 

pan— with  PI.  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a  ;  in  Abl. 

without  in,  386,M.i;  tuam  partem, 

334,B.2. 

Part  Affected— in  Ace,  338,1. 

partial  obliquity— 608,3,  663. 

partioeps— with  Gen.,  374,n.2. 

participcUion — adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 

PABTiciPiAii  SENTENCES — 664-670  ;  to  ex- 
press Time,  665;  Cause,  666:  Condition 
and  Concession,  667  ;  relative  clauses, 
668  ;  Future  similarly  used.  669,670. 

PABTioiPLB— decl.  of,  80,82;  Abl.  of.  83; 
Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  of,  ib.  N.l ;  compar- 
ison of,  88,89 ;  Abl.  of  Comp.,  ib.  b.1  ; 
Nom.  PI.  of,  ib.R.2  ;  Oen.  PI.  of,  ib.  B.3; 
defined,  112,5;  formation  of.  115,3; 
early  forms  of,  130,7 ;  Pf.  pass.,  135,1.; 
Fut.  Act.,  id.  II-;  Pf-  pass,  of  Deponents 
as  act..  167,M.l;  Pf.  pass,  of  intrans. 
vbs.  used  as  act.,  220,n.1;  Pf.  with 
habeOsQd  teneO.  238;  Fut.  periphras- 
tic, 247;  Pr.  periphrastic  with  esse,  ib. 
N.2;  Pf.  with  fol,  250;  as  adj.,  ib.  N.2; 
as  pred..  251,m.1  ;  usage  of  Pr.  and  Pf., 
282 ;  usage  of  Fut.  act.,  283 ;  concord 
with  two  subjs.  in  Abl.  Abs..  285,N.3; 
Pr.  with  Gen.,  375;  contrasted  with  adj., 
ib.  N.l;  Comp.  of,  with  Gen.,  ib.  n.2  :  of 
Birth  with  Abl.,  395;  Pf.  pass,  with 
opus  ftQd  fl81l8,  406;  in  Abl.  Abs.,  409, 
410,  and  nn.;  Pf.  pass,  parallel  with 
Ger.,  426,N.2.  427,K.l ;  as  subst.,  437; 
Fut.  as  subst.,  ib  v.l ;  as  adj.,  438  ; 
Fut.  as  adj.,  i6.  N.l;  parallel  with  rel. 
MDd  Subjv.,  ib.  B. ;  with  interrog.,  469 ; 
Bequence  After,  51B;  after  vbs.  of  Percep- 

tion,  etc,  tf27,N.l,  536;    alter   vba.    of 


Causation,  eto  ,  637;  equiv.  to  onm,585 
B ;  for  Prot.,  593,2;  for  Prot.  in  Com 
parative  Sentence,  602, N. 3;  Concessive. 
609 ;  for  rel.,  637. 

particles— copulative,  474  ;  adversative, 
483  ;  disjunctive,  492:  causal,  498 ;  illa> 
tive,  499;  position  of,  679. 

partitive  apposition— 322. 

Partitive  Genitive— 367-372;  with  substs. 
of  Quantity,  etc.^  368;  with  neut.  Sg., 
369;  with  numerals,  370;  ^ith  pronouns, 
371 ;  with  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives, 372  i  preps,  instead,  ib.  B.2  ;  with 
uterqae,  371,b.1  ;  extensions  of,  372. 
NN. .  contrasted  with  Gen.  of  Character- 
istic, 369,N.l. 

parts  of  speech— 16. 

parvus— Comp.  of,  90 ;  in  Gen.  of  Price, 
380,1. 

passive— voice,  112,2 ;  vbs.  with  two 
Noms.,  206;  vb.  agrees  with  pred.,  211, 
B.1,  Ex.  6  ;  defined,  214  ;  Pf.  with  Dat. 
of  Agent,  216,1  ;  as  reflexive,  218 ;  of 
somethmg  endured,  219  :  periphrastic 
forms  of,  248-251;  with  Ace.  of  Respect, 
338.M.2 ;  impersonal,  346,R.l. 

pati— ^ith  ut,  553,2  ;  with  Inf.,  t6.M. 

patronymics— 182.1 1 . 

panic,  paolum— with  ante  and  post, 

403.K.4,6. 
pause— in  Verse,  742. 
pavSre— constr.  of,  550  and  N.l. 
pSx— decl.  of,  70,D  ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

B.5,  394,B.l. 
peotUiSris— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359,R.l. 
pecas— heteroclite,  68,12. 
pellere— with  Abl.  of  separation,   390, 

N.l. 

pendfire— with  Gen.,  379. 

penes— position  of,  413,R-1  ;  use  of,  as 
prep.,  416,17. 

pentameter— elegiac.  785;  Pf.  Inf.  in.  280, 
2,&.N.2;  position  of  words  in.  683. 

penult— 11. 

penus— heteroclite,  68,11. 

per— vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace.,  331 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Extent,  335,  336 ;  to  express 
Time  Within  Which,  ib.  B.2,  393,R.l ; 
here  and  there  in,  385,b.3;  for  Abl.  of 
Manner.  399, N.l;  with  Person  Through 
Whom,  401 ;  position  of,  413,R.l,  and  n. 
2  ;  use  as  prep.,  416,18. 

perccxotHg— vbs.  of,  with  Object  Clause, 
&^  .  vj\t\\  t^Gtt.  Mi^  \Qi^  «A^  627 ;  with 
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Nom.,  528:  with  parf..  527.N.1,  536; 
Nom.  after,  536. n.2. 

percontSrl— with  two  Aces.,  339  aud  n.1. 

perdiuB— directive,  86^. 

PERFECT— defiued,  112,3  :  System,  114,2 
and3,&:  I'ormation  of,  114.  115,  121,2  ; 
syncopated  forms  of,  131.  1-3  ;  early 
forma  of,  131,4  ;  Stem,  134  ;  l^art.  pass., 
135.1-  ;  part,  as  subst.,  167,n  1  ;  pass, 
with  Dat.  of  Agent,  215.1;  part,  used  as 
act.,  220.M-1  ;  defined,  223  ;  Historical, 
225  ;  Pure  and  Historical,  235  ;  force  of, 
236 ;  trans,  by  Eng.  Pr.,  ib.  b.  ;  with 
Aor.  force,  ib. ;  Gnomic,  t6.  n.  ,  lor  Fut. 
Pf.,237:  part,  with  habeQ  aQ<l  teneQ, 
238 :  pass,  with  ful,  250  :  Subjv.  as 
Potential,  257,2  aud  n.1  ;  in  wishes, 
260 ;  Subjv.  as  Inipv  .  263,2,^;,  270,b.2; 
tense  relations  in  Subjv  ,  277 ;  Inf. 
as  subj.  or  obj.,  280,2  ;  after  decuit, 
t6.  a,  R.  I  ;  Emotional,  ib. ;  after 
Oportuit,  ^b.  R.2;  after  velle,  280, 
2,b  aud  N.l:  after  posse,  ib.  ;  after 
debeO,  ib.  n.3  ;  after  vbs.  of  Will  and 
Desire,  280,2,c  ;  use  olf  part ,  282  and 
N.:  part,  as  subj.,  437,n.1  ;  Sequence 
after.  511,RR.3,4 ;  Subjv.  in  Final 
Sentences.  512.N.1 ;  in  Consecutive  Sen- 
tences, 513  and  nn.  ;  Inf.,  630,  luf.  in 
O.O..  659.N 

perflcere— with  ut,  663,i. 
pergere— with  luf ,  423,2,n.2. 
perhibSre  —  as     copulative    vb  ,     206, 
N.l  ;  with    Nom.    and    Inf.,  628    and 

N.l. 

period— Responsive  and  Apodotic,  685 ; 
forms  diatluguished  by  Nagelsbach, 
686  :  Historical  and  Oratorical,  687. 

periphrasis  for  Impv.,  271  ;  for  Fut. 
periplirastic,  515,R  2  ;  for  Fut.,  531  and 
N.l :  for  Apod,  iu  Unreal  Condition, 
597.R.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC     CONJUGATION  —  129  ;    act., 

247  ;  pass.,  261 ;  with  ful,  247.R.1;  with 
forem,  ib.  n.I  ;  Pr.  part,  with  esse,  tb. 
N.2:  with  futurum  6886  ut,  248  ;  with 
in  66  6St,249 ;  with  po886,  V6lle,  248, 
R. :  Pf.  part,  with  sum  and  ful, 250  and 
R.1  ;  with  for6m  for  6886m,  ib.  N.2  ; 
withGer.,  251 ;  Put.  act.,  283. 
perire— pass,  of  perdere,  169,2.r.i. 

perltUS— with  Geu.,  374, n. 4. 
p6rman6re— with  two  Noms.,  206,n.i. 
permittere— "sed  personally   iu    pass., 

34 


217,n.2;   with  luf.,    423,2,n.2.  632.N.1 

563.2.N. ;  with  ut,  563,2. 
permitling  —  yhs.    of,    with    CoDsecntive 

Clause,  663,2. 
pemox— defective,  86,2. 
perperum— defective,  86.1. 
P6rpetaus  —  and   perpes,  84,1 ;    per- 

petutim,  as  adv.  Ace.,  336,n.1. 
perquam— with  Indic,  467.N. 
p6rBeqa6ns -with  Gen.,  375.N.2. 
perS6verSre— with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
persons— in  conjugation  of  vb.,   112,1  ; 

concord  of.  287  ;  order  of,  ib.  b. 
personal  endings— 114. 
personal  pronouns— 304  ;  omitted,  t6.  1 ; 

Gen.  of,as  objective,  ib.  2,  364,n.2:  poss. 

for,  ib.  2, N.2;  Gen.  of,  as  Partitive,  tb.  3; 

for  poss  ,  ib.  8,n.1  ;  circumlocution  for 

third  personal  pronoun,  ib.  3,n.2. 
perspicere— with  Acc.  and  inf.,  627.B.1. 
perstare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
persuSdGre— used  persoually  in  pass., 

217.N.1;  with  Dat..  346,B.2,  and  nn.2,4  ; 

with  Inf..  423.2,N.2.   627,b.2,  646,b.1  ; 

with  ut,  646,N.l. 

pertaestim  est— with  Gen.,  377. 

pessuni— defective,  70,A  ;  with  fre,  436, 

N.l. 

p6t6re— with  Sand  Abl.,  339,b.1  and  n.1; 
with  Acc.  Ger.,  430,N.l;  with  Inf..  423, 
2.N.2;  with  ut,  646,N.l. 

Phalaecean— verse.  796. 

Pherecratean — verse,  794. 

phonetic  variations— in  vowels,  8;  in  con< 
sonants,  9 :  in  consonant  stem-charac- 
teristic, 121,B. 

piget— with  Gen.,  377;  with  subj.,  ib.  b.2. 

piU-  as  Geu.  of  Price,  380,1. 

plnus— heteroclite,  68,6. 

piuS— Comp.  of,  87.6.N. 

place— wfeere,  in  Abl.,  386;  with  vbs.  of 
Placing,  ib.  b.1  ;  with  Towns,  386  ;  as 
Cause,  Means,  etc.,  389 ;  with  Books, 
etc.,  387 ;  with  tQtuS,  etc.,  388  ;  in  Loc, 
411:  whence,  in  Abl.,  390,  391 ;  with 
Towns,  391;  of  origin,  395.N.2  ;  whither, 
in  Acc,  337. 

plaoSre— with  Dat.,  346,b.2;  use  of  Fut. 
Pf..  244.R.3. 

pleasure— vhe.  of,  with  Dat.,  346;  adjs.  of, 
with  Abl.  Sup.,  436,N.2. 

pl§bs— decl.  of,  63.N.1,  68,8. 

plenty— \ha.  of,  with  Abl.,  406  ;  adjs.  of 
with  Geu.  ot  AAal.,\b.v.^. 
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plfinUS — with  Gen.,  374. N.I  :  with  Abl., 
406. N. 3. 

pleonasm    692. 

plfiraque    as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338.2. 

pluere — with  Abl.  of  Moans,  401,n.5. 

PLUPERFECT— 112.3  :  formation  of,  114, 
116  ;  Aor.  forms  of,  131.4,^^3  :  defined. 
223  ;  force  of.  241;  translated  by  Impf., 
ib.  R.;  used  as  Aor,,  ib.  n.1;  periphras- 
tic, with  habeO,  ib.v  2  -,  Subjv.  as  Po- 
tential of  Past,  268.N.2  :  in  Wish.  260 : 
with  vellem,  261, r.;  Subjv.  as  Conces- 
sive, 16.  N.;  Subjv.  as  Impv.  of  Past, 
273.3 ;  tense  force  in  Subjv.,  277 ;  in 
Final  Sentences,  612,n.1  ;  to  express 
Resulting  Condition,  663,1 ;  Indie,  in 
Apod,  of  Unreal  Condition.  597, R  2. 

plural— of  abstracts,  204,n.5;  used  for 
8g.,  ib.  NN.6,7  ;  pred.  with  two  subjs., 
285;  neut.  pred.  to  two  ferns.,  286,3. 

pins— quam  omitted  with,  296,R.4  ;  plft- 
lis,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Bujriug, 
380,1 ;  plflrimum,  with  quantum,  467, 
N.  ;  pluriml,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

po6ma— lieteroclite,  68,7. 

pollftre— with  Inf..  423,2,N.2. 

pollicfirl— with  Inf.,  527,B.2,  531,N.4. 

pollis— decl.  of,  41,4. 

pondC— defective,  70,A. 

pOne— usage  of,  416.19. 

pOnere— withinand  Abl.,386,B.l  andN. 

2;  suppose,  with  Inf.,  627,R.2. 
pOscere— with  two  Accs., 339 and  n.1;  with 

S  and  Abl.,  ib.  r.1  ;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  546, 

NN.1,3. 

position— adjs.  of.  in  pred.  attrib.,  326.R. 
6;  of  advs.,  440 ;  of  neg.,  448  and  nn.;  of 
rel..  612:  of  correlative  clause,  620; 
poetical  peculiarities  in,  683. 

positive— degree  lacking,  87,2.7.8,  and  9; 
with  pre]),  to  express  disproportion, 
298, R-;  in  comparing  qualities,  299;  with 
quam  after  Comp,  299,n.2;  with  Part. 
Gon  ,  372,N.2;  supplied  from  neg.,  447, 

R. 

posse-conj.  of,  119;  potisfor  posse,  209, 
N.2;  use  of  Fut.  and  Fut.  Pf.  of,  242.R.2. 
244,R.3;  needs  no  periphrasis,  248,R.  ; 
Indie,  for  Subjv..  264.U.1 ;  Impf.  Indie, 
of  Disappointment,  ib.  R.2 ;  with  Pf. 
Inf.  act.,  280,2,6,  and  n.1  ;  with  quam, 
e/c,    to  streu^theu    superlative,    303 ; 

omitted,  with  quam,  if).  k.I;  with  Inf., 
423,2,N.2  ;  n5n  possum  n5n,  449,u.l , 


in  simple  questions.  453.N.1  ;  for  peri- 
phrastic, 513.R-3,631,N.3aud4;  in  Apod, 
of  Unreal  Condition,  697,R.5,f  :  restric- 
tions with,  627,R.2  ,  in  Logical  Condi- 
tion, 657, R.  ;  in  Unreal  Condition  In 
0.0  .659,N. 

Possession- Dat.  of,  349 ;  compared  with 
Gen.,  ib.  b.2;  of  qualities,  tb.  b.3;  Gen. 
of,  362;  in  1st  and  2d  person,  ib.  B.l ; 
omission  of  governing  word.  ib.  b,  3. 

possessive  pronouns  — 100-102,  106,n.4  ; 
usage  of  8UU8, 309,4  and  nn  ;  syntax  of, 
312;  Intense  use  of,  ib.  Rl ;  for  Gen.  of 
personal  pron..  304,2,n.2;  with  Gen.  in 
opp.,  321,R.2;  for  1st  and  2d  persons  in 
Subjective  Gen.,  364 ;  as  pred.,  366, b.3  ; 

with  interest  aud  refert,  381 ;  with 

domi,  411,R.4 ;  position  of,  676,b.1. 

possibility— in  Indie,  rather  than  Subjv., 
264,R  1. 265,R. 

post— vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Dat.,  347;  with 
Abl.  or  Ace.  of  Measure,  403,  n.4;  posi> 
tion  of,  403,N.4,6,  413,R.l ;  omission  of, 
with  rel.,  403,n.4;  as  adv..  415;  as 
prep.,  416,20;  with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437, 
N.2. 

posteSquam— see  postquam. 

posterum— defective,  74, R.2;  Comp.  of, 
87,2  and  7. 

postquam— with  Hist.  Pf.  or  Pr.,  561; 
with  Impf.,  662;  with  Plupf.,563;  range 
of  tenses  with,  ib.  nn.1-3;  with  Subjv., 
ib.  N.4;  Causal  with  Pr.  and  Pf.,  564  and 
N.1 ;  in  Iterative  action,  566,667- 

postrldie  quam— 677,N.5. 

pOstulfire- with  Sand  Abl.,  339,b.1  and 
N.l ;  with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2.  546,n.3  ;  with 
ut,  *6-  N.3. 

potfins— with  Gen..  374  N. 3. 

POTENTIAL  8UBJUNCTIVE— 257-269;  for  Pr. 
and  Fut.,  267 ;  for  Past.  258 ;  in  ques- 
tions, 269;  for  Indie,  257,n.3  ;  not  con- 
ditional, 267,N  2,  600,2;  ofPast  coincides 
with  Unreal  of  Present,  258.N.2. 

potlrl— with  Abl..  407  and  N.2,d  ;  with 
personal  Ger.,  427, n. 5. 

potis,  e— 86,C;  potior,  87,7;  potius 
strengthens  comparative,  301 ;  potiUB 
quam,  with  Subjv.  or  Inf.,  577,N.6.  631, 
3,R.2,  644,B.3  ;  see  posse. 

power— a,i\)s.  of,  with  Gen.,  374  ;  vbs.  of, 
with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2;  sequence  after 
\\).  o^,  S15,R.3 ;  in  Indie,  rather  tlian 
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prae— to  express  disproportion,  296,n.3; 

vbs.  cpd.   with   take   Dat.,  347;    gives 

Preventiug  Cause,  408,n.4;  as  adv.,  416; 

as   prep..    417,9 ;     prae    quod,    525.2. 

N.2. 
praecellere— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 

N.2. 

praecipere— with  inf,  423,2,n2;  with 

Ut,  646,N.l ;  used  persoually  in  pass  , 
217,N.2  ;  praeceptum,  with  iit,546,N  2. 
praecipitSre— with  Abi .  390,2,n.3. 
praecipuum  -  with  ut,  557,b 
praeesse-with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1. 
praeflcere— with  Dat  Ger.,  429,1 
praegestire— with  inf.,  423, 2. n  2 

(in)  praesentifi— /or  the.  present,  394,  R. 

praesidere— with  Dat..  347, k. 2. 

praestSre— with  Dat..  347,b.2  ,  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397,n.2;  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403,M.l ;  with  ut,  663,1. 

praestOlSrI— with  Dat.,  346, n.2. 

praeter— to  express  disproportion,  296, 
N.3;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace,  331;  posi- 
tion of,  413,M.3;  use  as  prep.,  416,21; 
with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437,n.2  ;  id  quod, 
quam  quod,  quod,  626,2,n.2. 

praeterire— with  quod,  626,i.n.i. 

precfirl— with  ut,  646, n.i. 

predicate— and  copula,  206 ;  with  copula- 
tive vbs.,  206  ;  concord  of,  211  ;  viola- 
tion of  concord  of,t6.  BR.1-6.NN.1-3  ;  in 
PI.   with  two  subjs.,  285  ;   in  PI.  with 

neque — neque,  *6-  n.i  ;  concord  of,  in 

Gender,  286  ;  in  Person,  287 ;  Attribu- 
tion. 326;  Apposition,  ib.  and  b.6;  with 
Abl.  Abs..  410,N.6:  after  Inf.,  638. 

prepositions — assimilation  of  in  composi- 
tion, 9,4;  defined,  16,6;  repeated  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331,BB.2,3  ;  with  Countries 
and  Towns,  337,  BB.  1-4:  withdomani,!^. 
R.3:  omitted  with  Countries  and  Towns, 
337,NN.l-3;  instead  of  D;it.,  347,B.l ; 
omitted  with  vbs.  and  adjs.  of  Separa- 
tion, 390,2  and  3;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395,NN.2,3 ;  syntax  of,  412-416 ;  origin  of, 
412;  position  of,  413,678;  repetition  and 
omission  of,  414;  as  advs.,  416;  with 
Ace.  416  ;  with  Abl.,  417;  with  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  418 ;  two  with  same  case,  414,  B.4; 
improper,  412, n.  ;  with  participles  for 
abstract  substantives,  437, n.2. 

PBESENT— 112,3  ;  System,  114. 3, a  ;  rules 
for  formation  of,  121,1 ;  notes  on  Sys- 
tem, 130  ;  formation  of  Stem,  133  ;  de- 


fined, 223;  Uisturical,  224,  229;  Spe- 
cific or  Universal,  227  ;  Progressive,  ib. 
N.I ;  of  Endeavor,  ib.  n.2  ;  of  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  ib.  n.  3  ;  anticipates 
Fut.,  228 ;  with  iam,  elc.^  230  ;  con- 
trasted with  Pf.  to  give  EflFect  in  Vkb- 
GiL,  ib.  N.3  ;  part,  with  esse,  247.N.2 ; 
Indie  for  Deliberative  Subjv.,  264.N.2 ; 
Subjv.  as  Potential,  287.2 ;  Subjv.  in 
Wishes,  260;  Subjv.  as  Impv.,  263,  270, 
R  2 ,  Subjv  as  Concessive,  264 ;  tense 
relations  in  Subjv  .  277 ,  Inf.  as  subj.  or 
obj  ,  280,  1 ;  Inf.  after  meminl,  281,2, 
N.,  part.,  282  ;  part,  as  8ubst.,437.N.l ; 
Hist  sequence  after,  611,R.l ;  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  630 :  Inf. 
for  Fut  .631.NN  3  and  4. 

prerentmg—yha.  of,  with  n6,  quOminuS, 
or  quin,  548,  549.  666,1 

previous  condition— given  by  ex  or  ab, 
and  Abl.,  206, b. 2,  396, n.2. 

Priapean  -verse,  806 

Price— Gen.  of.  379 ;  Abl.  of,  404. 

pridiequam  -usage  of,  677.N.5. 

primitive  words— 179,  1. 

prImSris  -defective,  86, 1 .  / 

primus— with  quisque,  318,n,3  ;  primQ, 
primum,  32iB,B.7  ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, 
R.6 ;  used  partitively,  291 ;  prior, 
87,8. 

principal  parts— 120' 

principal  tenses— 226. 

priusquam— with  Indic,  674,  676 ;  with 
Pr.,  576;  with  pure  Pf.,  t6.  n.I  ;  with 
Pf.  or  Fut,  576;  n6n  priusquam  = 
dum,  ib.  B.;  with  Subjv.,  677  ;  with  ut 
or  Inf.,  644,B.3. 

prO— to  express  disproportion,  298;  with 
habere,  340,b.1  ;  with  Nora,  or  Ace.  in 
Exclamations.  343,1. n.I  ;  for,  compared 
with  Dat.,  345,B  2  :  position  of,413,Bl ; 
as  prep..  417,10;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433; 
pro  eO  quod,  526.2,  m  2 ;  prO  eO  ut,  642, 

b4. 
probfire-  with  Inf ,  627. r-2. 
prOcrefitUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin.  396,n.1. 
prOCUl  -with  Abl.  of  Separation.  390.3,n. 

2  :  as  prep.,  417,11. 
prOdesse— conj.  of,  II8 ;  with  Dat.,  346^ 

R.2;  with  Inf.,  422.N.4. 
prOdigUS— with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 
profectS— strengthens  atque,  477, n.2. 
prOflcere— with  ut,  663,1. 

profundus— never  with  Ace.,  336^R.1« 
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profftSTUI— with  Qen.,  374, n.  1. 
pr(^nStll8— with  Abl.  of  Origiu.  395,n1- 
prohibfire— with  two  Accs.,  34I.N.2  ;  with 

Abl..  390.2.N.3:    with    Inf..   423.2,n.2  ; 

with  n6,  548>  aud  m.1  ;  with  qaOmJllllS, 

M9,  and  M  1 ;  with  Inf..  632,n.1.  649.N.1. 
prokibittng—yhB.  of,  with  Dat.,  345. R.I- 
proinde— Btrengthens    Impv.,    269 ;    as 

codrdinating  conj.,  603 ;  and  proin,  if>- 
prolepsis — of  subj.  of  leading  clause,  468. 
promising— \hB.  of,    with   Inf.,   423,n.5, 

627,B.4;  531,N.4. 
prOmittere-with  Pr.  Inf ,  527,b2,  631, 

N.4. 

PBONOUNB — defined,  16,3  ;  compared  with 
nouns,  ib.  N.2;  decl.  of,  17;  Personal, 
100-102;  Determinative,  103;  Demon- 
strative, 104 ;  Relative,  105  ;  Interroga- 
tive, 106 ;  Indefinite,  107 ;  Pronominal 
Adjectives,  108 ;  Possessive,  100-102 ; 
omitted,  207  ;  with  Impv.,  267,n.;  syn- 
tax of,  304-319 ;  Personal,  304 ;  Demon- 
strative, 305-307  :  hic,  305 ;  iste,  306 ; 
ille,  307  ;  Determinative  is,  308  ;  Re- 
flexive, 309  ;  Idem,  310  ;  ipse,  311 ;  Pos- 
sessive, 312  ;  Indefinite,  313-319  ;  qul- 
dam,  313;  aliquis,  314;  quia,  315; 
quispiam,  316 ;  quisquam  and  fLUos, 
317;  quisque,  318;  alter  and  alius, 
319  ;  with  Part.  Gen.,  371 ;  in  O.  O.,  660. 

prSntlntifire— used  personally  in  pass., 
217.N.2. 

prSnus— coustr.  of,  359,  n.  6. 

prope— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,22; 
position  of,  678,R.l  ;  propior  and  prox- 
imus,  87,8  ;  with  Ace.  or  ab,  359,n.1. 

properSre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

prOpInfire— with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. N.l. 

propinquus— Comp.  of,  87,9. 

prSpOnere— with  Acc.  Ger.,  430, n.1. 

prCpositum— est,  with  inf.,  423,2,n.2; 
with  ut,  646,N.2. 

proprius— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359, K.l  ; 
with  ut,  567,  R. 

propter— compared  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408. N. 3  ;  position  of,  413,R-1 :  as  adv., 
416;  as  prep.,  416.23;  with  Acc.  Ger., 
432  and  K.l- 

propterea— 503. 

prosody— 701-823. 

prOspicere  —with    Dat.,    346,u.2  ;    with 
Inf.,  527,B.l;  with  ut,  546,n.1. 
JWifBtSre—with  Gen.  of  Price,  379. 
pn>taaia  —  defined.  589 ;  equivalents  ot, 


693 ;    omission    of   vb.    of,  599 ;   total 
omission  of,  600- 
protraction— 743. 

prOvidere— with  ut,  546,n.i. 

pronding—vha.  of,  with  Abl.,  401,N.l. 
pr5vidus-C5omp.  of,  87,5. 
proximum— in  phrases  with  ut,  557,R. 
prildfins— in  pred.  attrib.,  325,R.6 ;  with 

Gen.,  374,N.4. 
-pte— added  to  personal  pronouns,  102.K. 

3. 
pudet— with    Gen.,  377  and   B.1 ;   with 

subj.,  ib.R.2. 
puer— Voc.  of,  33.N.2. 
pflgnfire— with  Dat..  346.N  6  ;  with  ut, 

546.N.1. 
pmpose— in  Inf,  423,m.1:  in  Dat.  Ger., 

429.2;  in  Sup.,  435;  in  Put.  part.,  438,n.: 

sequence  in  clauses  of,  512 ;  reflexive  in 

clauses  of,  521 ;  rel.  clauses  of,  030 ;  see 

Final  Sentences. 
pllrus— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  390.3, n. 
putSre— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  with  two 

Noms.  in  pass.,  206.  (nOn) putSveram, 

254.N.1 ;   puta,   ut  puta,  for  example, 
274;  with  Iuf.,627.B.2. 
ptUting—\hB.  of,  with  Dat.  and  Acc.,  or 
Acc.  and  Abl.,  348. 

Qua— quS,  482,3. 

quaerere— with  a,  de,  ez,  339,b.i  ;  with 

Inf.,  423.2,N.2  ;  with  Direct  Question, 
467.N. 

quaesC— 175,6  ;  with  Impv.,  269;  without 
Inf.,  546.N.3. 

quSlis — in  phrases  instead  of  Compara- 
tive, 296,N.3. 

Quality— possession  of,  349, R.3;  Gen.  of, 
365  and  r.I  ;  Gen.  and  Abl.  of,  ib.  B.2, 
400, R.l  ;  Gen.  of,  as  pred.,  366;  Abl.  of, 
400  ;  personified  quality  as  person,  U>. 
R.2  ;  Comparison  of  qualities,  299. 

quam— after  comparatives,  296  and  r.1  ; 
omission  of,  ib.  R.4  ;  preps,  instead,  ib. 
N  3;  atque instead,  ib.  N.4  ;  with  pr5, 
ut,  qui,  to  express  disproportion,  298  ; 
with  positive  for  comparative,  299,m.2  ; 
in  comparison  of  qualities,  299;  with  po- 
tuit  and  superlative.  303;  with  qui  and 

superlative,  ib.  R.2;  magis,  n5n  alitor, 
quam  ut,  567,n.2  ;  quam  si,  with 
Subjv.  of  Comparison,  602  ;  with  qui 
or  ut  after  comparatives,  631,3  ;  with 
(\\l8aiL  <\JOl\  ^'^^  %\iyerlative,  642,  B.5; 
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after  aliUB  or  seous,  6i3,N.4:  with  (Com- 
parative Sentences,  Mi ;  with  potius, 
piriuB)  ^tc.,  B.3. 

quamdift— £68;  with  Indic,  6419;  range 
of,  ib.  N.l. 

quamlibet— 606. 

quamquam— 603  and  v.;  with  Indic, 
606;  with  Subjv.,  t6.  rb.1,2,  and  n:  and 
yet,  ib.  R.3  ;  with  part.,  609,N.l,  867,m.  ; 
with  Inf.,  e36,N.2. 

quamvis— 603  and  n.  ;  with  Subjv.,  606; 
with  Indic,  ib.  N.l;  inflection  of  vb.  of, 
ib.  N.2  ;  with  Ucot)  607,N.2;  with  part, 
609,N.l,  667,N.  ;  with  adj.  or  adv.,  609, 

N.2. 

qaandO— with  Causal  Indic,  640;  with 

Subjv.,  641 ;  early  use,  638.N.4,  680.N.3; 

conditional  use.  690,n.3. 
quandOque— with  causal  clause,  641,n.5: 

quandOque— quandOque,  482,i,n.i. 
quantity— rules    for,    702-706 ;    of    final 

syllables,  707-713;  of  polysyllables,  707- 

709;  of  monosyllables,  710-713  ;  of  stem 

syllables,  714 ;  of  cpds.,  716  ;  in  early 

Latin,  716.  717. 
qtMTitity—^;  substs.  of,  with  Gen.,  368- 
quantum— with  mirum,  nimium,  etc.. 

209, N.2.  467.N.  ;   with    mSzimus   and 

potuit  to  strengthen  superlative,  303  ; 

quantum  qui,  with  superlative,  ib.  r. 

2;  quanti,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and 

Buying,  380;   with  ad  vs.  and  Indic, 

467,N. 
quantum vl8— 603  and  N.,  606. 
quasi— with  subst.,  439,n.4:  with  Subjv. 

of  Comparison,  602;  with  Indic,  ib.  N.l; 

to  apologize,  i^.N.2;  to^ve  an  Assumed 

Kea8on,i6-  N.4, 666.N. 
quateuus— as  a  Causal  particle,  638,n.5. 
quattuor— early  forms  of,  96,n.3. 
que— added  to  rels.,   111,2;    syntax  of, 

476  and  nn.;  for  quoque,  479,n.2  ;  adds 

third  member,  481,n. 

quemadmodum— Sic,  482.3^. 

querl— with  Ace  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 

questions — with  Potential  Subjv.,  269; 
deliberative,  266, 466  ;  passionate  equiv. 
to  command,  273,  463,n.2  ;  predicate 
and  nominal,  461 :  rhetorical,  266.  461> 
R.2.  464.466;  direct  simple,  463-467; 
equiv.  to  Condition,  463,n.3;  with  ne, 
464 ;  with  nOnne,  466  ;  with  num,  466 ; 
with  an,  467  ;  direct  disjunctive,  468 ; 
neg.  of,  469 ;  particle?  in  indirect.  460  ; 


msods  in.  462-467 ;  Indic  in,  463,  464; 
Subjv.  in,  466,  466  ;  indirect,  467 ;  gen- 
uine, 463;  disconnected,  467,n.  ;  ex- 
clamatory, 658- 

qui  interrogative— 106  and  r. 

qui  relative — 106  and  nn.;  with  quam 
and  Subjv.  to  express  disproportion, 
298  ;  after  dignus,  etc.,  662,R.2;  equiv. 
to  si  quis,  626,2;  explicative,  626; 
strengthened  by  ut,  Utpote,  quippe, 
ib.v.l;  quod  soiam,  627. r.I  ;  equiv.  to 
cum  is,  626,R.,  633. 634 ;  eqniv.  to  ut  iS, 
630,  631;  after  comparatives  with 
quam,  631,3;  equiv.  to  adj..  ib.  4  ;  sed 
qui,  qui  tamen,  6S6,n  S;  quQ  quis- 
que,  with  comparative.  642,R-2;  see 
quo  and  quS. 

quia— after  vbs.  of  Doing  and  Happening, 
626,1. N.4;  origin  of  and,  correlatives 
with,  638,NN.1,2  ;  with  Causal  Indic. 
640;  with  Subjv.,  641;  after  vbs.  of 
Emotion,  642,R.;  with  Inf.,  636,N.2. 

quicumque— 106  and  n.5;  with  Indic, 
264.4.626. 

quidam— 107,2;  syntax  of,  313;  with 
quasi,  319,R.2;  strengthened  by  oer- 
tus,  Gnus,  313,R.3. 

quidem— with  demonstrative  pron.,  307, 
R  4;  position  of,  413,N.3,  679 ;  yes,  with 
sSnS,  471,a.,l. 

quilibet— 107  and  n. 

quin— with  mlrum,  209,n.2;  strength- 
ens  Impv.,  269 :  nQn  quIn  as  Causal. 
641,N.2 ;  force  of,  647 ;  in  Consecutive 
Sentences.  662.3 ;  with  vbs.  of  Prevent- 
ing, 666,1 ;  with  vbs.  of  Doubt  and  Un- 
certainty, ib.  2;  after  nOn  dubitO,  ib.  2, 
B.l ;  equiv.  to  ut  nQn,  666  :  after  vbs. 
of  Saying,  etc.,  666.2  ;  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences of  Character,  632  and  r.  ;  faoere 

nQn  possum  quIn,  666. 
quippe— 498,N.8;  with  qui,  628,n.1. 
quiqui— 106  and  n.4. 
quire— conjugation  of,  170,a;  with  Inf., 

433,2.N.2. 
quia  indefinite— and  qui,  107,1;  for  ali- 

quis,  ib-  r-  and  n.1;   syntax  of.  316; 

aliquis  instead,  ib.v.l;  familiar  usage 

of.  317,2.N.2. 
quis  interrogative— 106;  and  qui,  ib.  r.; 

old  forms  of,  ib.  nn.1,2  ;  qui  in  Wishes, 

261;  for  uter,  300,N. 
quisnam— 106  and  n.6. 
quispiam— 107,3,  and  n.1  ;  syntax  of,316w 
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quisquam— 107,3,andN.2;  syntax  of,317; 
strengthened  by  tLntlA)  i^-  1»m.1;  nega- 
tive of,  id.  2;  as  adj..  ib.  I.m.3. 

qolBque— 107,5,and  n.;  quisquis  instead, 
106,N.4;  with  PI.  vb.,  211,B.l.Ex.a:  with 
ordinal,  ZH,v.,  318,2;  syntax  of,  318; 
with  superlatives.  t6-  2;  with  reflexives, 
ib.  3;  attraction  of,  ib.  N.2 ;  BUlini  qtUB- 
que,  if>-  N-4;  with  quQ  and  compara- 
tive, 642,R-2;  ut  quisque)  ^Hh  super- 
lative, ib. 

quisquis— 105 ;  as  adj.,  ib.  n.4;  with 
Indie.  264,4.  e26. 

qulvls-  107,4  and  n. 

quO — as  Causal  conjunction,  541.N- 2;  nOn 
quQ  in  Final  Clauses,  646,2 ;  quOnfi,  ib. 

B.i;  quO  setius,  640.N.4. 

quoad— foi^ce  of.  668 ;  of  complete  coex 
tension,  669;  until,  with  Indie. ,  671 :  with 
Snbjv.,  9f2;  until,  with  Subjv.,  ib.  N.5. 

quod— in  Inner  Obj.,  333  1,n.1;  introduces 
Object  Sentences,  624;  after  vbs.  of  Add- 
ing and  Dropping,  626,1 :  after  demon- 
stratives, ib.  2;  and  at)  ib'  1.N.5  ;  quid 

est  quod,  »^-  i.n.2.  after  verba  senti- 

endl,  »^-  N.7;  after  demonstratives, 
with  props.,  ib.  2, N.2;  as  to  thejuct  Oiat, 
with  Subjv.,  ib.  2,n.3:  with  Subjv.  in 
O.  O..  ib.  3;  after  vbs.  of  Motion,  ib.l, 
N.6;  gives  Ground  iu  Exclamations,  634, 
ii.l  ;  with  Causal  Sentence  in  Indie, 
540;  with  Causal  Sentence  in  Subjv., 
641 ;  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  6M ;  with 
diceret,  »^-  ^-3;  n6n  quod,  ib.v.2; 
magi8  quod,  641, n.2  ;  correlatives  of, 
538,N.i :  and  quia,  ii^-  n.2;  nisi  quod, 

691,  R  3  ;  quod  8l,  610,B.2. 

quom— see  cum. 

quOminus— force  of,  647;  with  vbs.  of 

Preventing,  c<c..  549;  for  nfi,  648,N.2; 

and  quin,  549,n.3. 
quOmodO— with  Direct  Question,  467,n. 
quoniam— with  Causal  indic,  640;  with 

Subjv.,  641;  original  force  of,  638,n.3; 

early  usage  of,  680, n.3. 
quoque— syntax  of,  479 ;  and  etiam,  479, 

R.  and  N.l;  que  instead,  ib.  n.2;  with 

sed  and  v6rum,  482,5  and  N.l. 

Reding— \hn.  of,  with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  379, 

380. 
ratio-  in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1  ;  with 

jrecSna—  ^ith  Abl,  390, 3,  n.  l, 


recipere-  with  Abl.  or  in,  389. 

reciprocal  relations— given  by  inter  SS, 
221:  by  alter  alterum,  etc,  ib.  b.i  ;  by 
invicem,  mfttuQ,  ^fc.,  ib.  b.2. 

recitation  of  verses — 764. 

recordfirl- with  Pr.  inf..  281,2.m.;  with 
Ace.,  376,B.2. 

rfictum— with  Inf.,  422,N.3. 

recflBfire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  n0, 
648,N.l;  with  quOminus,  649andN.l ; 
constr.  with,  6^, N.l. 

red— in  composition,  9,4,  716,R.3. 

reddere— with  pf.  part.,  637,n.2;  reddl 
and  fieri,  206,N  1,  340,b.1. 

reduplication— in  Pr.  stem,  133,11.;  in 
Pf.  stem.  134,111  ;  omitted  in  Pf.  oi 
cpd.  vbs.,  ib. 

Reference— Dat.  of,  362 

rSfert- with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381,  382  * 
Nom.  with,  381,n.3  ;  origin  of,  ib.  N.5; 
expression  of  Degree  of  Concern,  382,1 
and  2  ;  expression  of  Thing  Involved, 
tft.  3. 

refertus— with  Oon.,  374,n.1. 

reflexive— 218;  passive  used  for,  218; 
approaches  deponent,  218,b.;  pronouns, 
309 ;  is  retained  instead  of  reflexive,  ib. 
N.l ;  strengthened,  ib.  n.2  ;  suuin  quis- 
que,  318,N.3  ;  with  ipse,  311,2 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Respect,  338,N  2;  in  subordinate 
clauses,  620-622 ;  not  iu  Consecutive 
Sentences,  621,R.l  ;  refers  to  realsubj., 
309,2.  621,B.2;  free  use  of,  jO.  R.3;  Indic. 
Relative  Sentences,  ib.  B.4 ;  ambiguity 
in,  id.  N.3;  demonstrative  instead  of, 
ib.  B.1,N.3. 

reformldfire- with  inf.,  423,2.n.2. 

refrSgSrl— with  Dat..  346,b.2. 

refraining— \hs.  of,  with  quIn,  666,1. 

refusing— vhB.  of,  with  n6,  648 ;  with 
qu0minu8,649;  with  Inf.,  648,b.2:  with 
quIn,  666,1. 

Reizianus  Versus— SZZ. 

regi5-in  Abl.  without  in,  386,N.l. 

relation— suflaxes  for,  181,8. 

relationship— suffixes  for,  181,7,182,11. 

relative  pronouns— 196  ;  made  indefinite, 
111,1 ;  or  universal,  ib.  2:  in  Inner  Obj., 
333,1,N.2  ;  instead  of  app.  with  r6fert, 
381,N.2;  contrasted  with  interrogative, 
467,R.2,  611,R.2;  indefinite  with  Indic, 
364,  R.4;  with  Subjv.,  667,  n.;  ad  vs.  in- 
stead, 611,B.l;  continued  bydemonslcft' 
Uve,  ^afe,^.\\  repetition  of,  616* 
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ULATTVE  SENTENCES— ^10-637;  for  Pro- 
tasis, 693,1;  general  consideration  of, 
610;  bow  introduced,  611:  position  o^ 
612;  antecedent  in,  613 ;  concord  in,  614 
and  RB.;  id  quod,  ^c.,  in  app.  toa  sen- 
tence, ib.  R-2  :  incorporation  of  app.,  ib. 
B.4  :  repetition  of  antecedent.  615;  in- 
corporation of  antecedent,  616;  attrac- 
tion of,  617;  correlative  of,  618 ;  absorp- 
tion of  correlative,  619;  position  of 
correlative.  620;  indefinite  antecedent, 
621;  tenses  in,  622,623;  in  Iterative 
action,  623;  moods  in,  62i-635;  indefi- 
nite and  generic  relatives  witb  Indie, 
264,8.4,626,1;  or  Subjv.,  id.  B.;  condi- 
tioual,  626,2 ;  explanatory,  626  ;  Subjv. 
in  explanatory,  627 ;  quod  BClam,  etc., 
ib.  B.l;  restrictions  witb  esse,  posse, 
attinet,i6.R.2;  witb  Subj v.  by  Partial 
Obliquity.  628 :  witb  Subjv.  by  Attrac- 
tion, 629;  Final,  630;  attraction  of 
diceret,  ib'  k.3  ;  Consecutive,  631 ;  after 
definite  antecedent,  ib.  1 ;  after  indefi- 
nite antecedent,  ib.2 ;  after  compara 
tive.  id.  3;  parallel  to  adj.,  ib.  4  ;  witb 
quin,  632;  Causal,  633;  Concessive  and 
Adversative,  634;  in  Inf.,  636 ;  combina- 
tion of,  636;  participle  instead.  637, 668  i 
in  5.  O.,  666  and  bb. 

relSttl— as  Sup..  436,N. 

relieving— vha.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

relinquere— witb  acc.  Ger.,  430,n.i. 
reliqutim  est— witb  ut,  663,4 
reliquas— used  partitively  witbSubst., 

291,R.2  ;  alios  for,  319,n.i  ;  reliqua, 

as  Acc.  of  Bespect,  338,2. 
remembering— \\)%.   of,    witb  Geji.,  876 ; 

witb  Acc,  t6.  B.  2. 
r6mex— defective,  70,  D. 
reminding— \hB.  of,  with  Gen.,  876 ;  with 

Abl.  or  Acc,  ib.  bb.1,2. 
removing— Yha.  of,  witb  Abl.,  390,2. 
rendering— vha.  of,  with  Inf.,  421.N.1,6. 
reperirl— with  Nom.  and  Inf..  628,N.l. 
repetition  of  relative.  616. 
replfitUS— with  Qen.,  374,n.1. 
repOnere— with  in  and  Acc,  386,n.2. 
repdsoere^with  two  Aces..  339  and  n.  1. 
representSUiO — 664  and  n.,  666,n.1. 
represenUUion—YhB.  of,  with  Acc.  and  Inf., 

626,  627 ;  with  part..  627,n.1,  636. 
reprimere— with  nC,  648,n.i. 
repUgpiSre— with  Dat..  346,r.2  ;  with  n6, 

648,m.1. 


reqoiSs— heteroclite,  68,8. 

requiring— vhs.  of,  with  two  Aces., 
and  B.1.N.1 ;  with  ab,  ib.  n.2. 

rerl— part,  of,  with  Pr.  force,  282,  n. 

rfis— for  neut..  204,n.4  ;  construed  like 
neut.,  211,N.2 ;  witb  AppositionalGen., 
361.1 ;  in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,n.2  ; 
divlnam  rem  faoere,  with  Abl..  401, n. 
4 ;  rem  oertSre,  333,2,r. 

resistere— with  Dat..  346,b.2  :  with  n0, 
648,N.l ;  with  qoln,  666,1. 

resisting— xha.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

resolution— of  long  syllable,  732- 

resolving— vha.  of,  with  Inf..  423  and  n.2  j 
with  ut,  646. 

Respect— Acc.  of,  338:  with  vbs.  of  Cloth- 
ing, etc.,  ib.  N.  2  ;  Abl.  of,  397 ;  Abl.  oi; 
witb  comparatives.  398 :  Abl.  of,  with 
words  of  Eminence  or  Superiority,  397, 
N.2  ;  preps,  instead,  ib.  n.I. 

respice— with  Direct  Question,  4e7,H. 

responds— with  Direct  Question,  467,N.; 
itls  respondfire,  333,2.b. 

rest— conceived  as  end  of  Motion.  418, 

B.2. 

restat— with  ut,  663,4. 

restrictions— in  Relative  Sentences.  627, 

BB.1,2. 

result— for  Sentences  of,  see  Consecutive 

Sentences, 
rfttfi— beteroclite,  68,12. 

retinere^with  n6,  648,n.i. 

reus— with  Qen..  374,n.2  ;  878,b.1. 

rldfire— with  Acc  and  Inf.,  633,b.1. 

rhotacism — 47. 

rhythm— in  arrangement,  627,2.6  ;  de- 
fined, 739;  ascending  or  descending, 
736  :  names  of,  736 ;  classes  of,  737 : 
rhythmical  series,  738 ;  union  of  Ian- 
guage  with,  748. 

rObur— decl.  of,  44,6,  46,b.2. 

rogSre— with  two  Accs.,  339,and  n.I  ;  with 
Acc.  Ger..  430,N.l ;  with  ut,  646,n.1  ; 
witb  Direct  Question,  467,n.  ;  rogStH, 
of  Moving  Cause,  408,N.l.;  with  Inf.  or 
Ut,  648,N.3. 

root— defined,  26,1.n.,  177. 

rudis— with  Gen.,  374,n.4. 

rlls— as  limit  of  Motion,  887 ;  in  Abl. 
of  Separation,  390,2;  rlirl  in  Loc,  HI 
B.2. 

S— final  omitted,  27,n.,  708,b.3  ;  snfBzfli 
with.  188. 
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tacer— with  Oen.  or  Dat.,  359, R- 1 ;  sa- 

cmm  facere,  with  Abi.,  i01,N.4. 
BacrfimentO— a<s  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, 

N.l. 

sacrificSrd— with  Abl..  i01,N.4. 

sacrificing— \hB.  of,  with  Abl.,  i01,N.4. 

saepe— fto  attrib.  to  subst.,  439,n.4. 

saltern— Btrengthena  at,  488,n.2. 

sal&tSriB— has  no  superlative,  87,9. 

salvBre— conjugation  of,  176,4. 

sSnB— strengthens  Impv.,  269 ;  very,  439, 
N.3 ;  with  concessive  n6,  608 ;  with 
quamand  Indie,  467, M.;  ye«,  471,a. 

Banguls— decl.  of.  41,4. 

sapiGns— as  subst..  437,m  l. 

sapientia— ill  phrases  with  Inf..  422.M. 
2;  withut,M7,B. 

Sapphic— verse,  797, 804. 

satifiS— beteroclite,  68,8  and  12. 

satiB— very,  439,N.3  ;  attraction  of  pred. 
after  satiuB  est,  535,R.3. 

saturfire— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.9. 

Saturnian— verse,  766- 

satUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,N.l. 

saying— YhB.  of,  with  Object  Clause,  623  ; 
vbs.  of,  with  quod,  626,1.M.7;  vbs.  of, 
with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  626,627 ;  vbs.  of, 
with  Nom.  in  pass.,  628  ;  vbs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  Subjv.  after  quod,  641,n. 
3  ;  vbs.  of,  omitted,  646,b.3  ;  vbs.  of, 
with  quln,  656,2. 

scatfire— with  Gen.,  383,1,^.2. 

scazon— verse,  764. 

SCientia— in  phrases  with  at,  667,R. 

scilicet— y««,  471,a.2. 

scire— first  Impv.  wanting,  267,R. ;  scifins 
in  pred.  attrib.,  325.R.6  ;  quod  SCiam, 
quantum  sciO,  627,b.1  ;  with  Inf , 
423,2,N.2,  627,R.l ;  followed  by  direct 
question,  467,n.  ;  sclGns,  with  Gen., 
376.N.2;  scltti  as  Sup.,  436,M. 

SCrlbere-with  Acc.  aud  inf.,  627,b.2; 
with  ut,  546,N,l. 

season— Kd)B.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326,b.6. 

secondary  words— see  Derivatives. 

secundum -as  prep.,  416,24;  alter  for 
secundus. 

secus  -70,B ;  sequius,  87,8  ;  strengthens 
Sin,  594:  with  quam,  643,n.4. 

SM— in  composition,  9,4, 715,R.l. 

Sed— introduces  contrast  to  demonstra- 
tive,  307, R.4;   with  etiam,  quoque, 

after  ndn  modOy  i82,5  and  N.l ;  with 

nS—quidenif  iO.  k.I;  omitted,  i6. 1^.2; 


with  et,  ib.  N.2:  syntax  of,  486 ;  repeat- 
ed, ib.  N.2  ;  strengthened,  ib.  N.3. 

seeking— yhfi.  of,  with  Final  Bat.,  366,N.2. 

seeming— \hB.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206* 

semi-  deponents— 167  ■ 

semi-hiatus- 720,B.l. 

semi-  vowels— 6,2,A. 

sempitemum— as  adv.  Acc.,  336,n.1. 

senStuS— decl.  of,  61,  68,5. 

sending— vhB.  of,  with  Acc.  G«r.,430. 

senez— decl.  of.  66,6;  Comp.  of,  87,9. 

sentence- simple  or  cpd.,  201 ;  syntax  of 
simple,  202.ff.  \  simplest  form  of,  202: 
simple  expanded,  284, ff- ;  incomplete, 
450-470  :  coordination  of,  473 ;  Copula- 
tive, 474-482:  Adversative,  483-491;  Dis- 
junctive,  492-497 ;  Causal  and  Illative, 
498-603  ;  Object,  623-637  ;  Causal.  638- 
642  :  Final.  643-660  :  Consecutive.  661- 
668;  Temporal.  669-688:  Conditional, 
689-602:  Concessive,  603-609  ;  Relative, 
610-637:  Abridged,  646-663;  Partici- 
pial, 664-670. 

Sententia  iu  phrases  with  ut,  646.N.2, 
667,B. 

sentire— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2. 

Separation— Gen.  of,  374,n.8.  383,2  ;  Abl. 
of,  390. 

SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES— 609-619 :  rule  and 
modifications,  609;  general  considera- 
tions, 610  ;  Bhift  from  primary  to  sec- 
ondary sequence,  611, B. 2;  in  sentences 
of  Design,  612 ;  in  sentences  of  Result, 
613 ;  in  coincident  sentences,  ib.  n.3  ; 
representation  of  Subjv.  in,  614.  616 ; 
in  0.  O.,  616;  after  other  moods,  617; 
after  Inf.  or  part..  618 ;  original  Subj  vs. 
in,  619 ;  derangement  of,  ib.  R.;  in  Com- 
parative Sentences,  602,b.1  ;  after  Hist. 
Pr.,611,  B.l;  after  Pure  Pf.  ib  R.3, 
613,  B.1 ;  after  Hist.  Pf .  611,  b  4  ;  after 
accidit,  etc.,ib.  b2;  after  vb.  with 
future  character,  615iB.3. 

sequester— beterocllte,  68,4. 

sequitur-with  ut,  663,3. 

sertum— beteroclite,  68,3. 

servire— with  Dat..  346,b.2. 

servus— omitted,  362,n.1. 

shortening— of  penult,  70].B.2,d;  of  vow- 
els, 716,  717. 

showing— vhB.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  Acc.  and  Inf.. 
626,  627  ;  with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628. 

a\— vdtti  ^Va'^\a\iftft^  Wl  and  N.l ;  with- 
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out  0  iu  Wishes,  ibvl;  Bis,  sOdSs, 
BOltis,  with  Impv.,  269 ;  In  Indirect 
Question  after  vbs.  of  Trial,  460,1.6  ;  In 
Iterative  action,  666,  667  ;  sign  of  Con- 
dition, 690  and  n  1 ;  siquideilL,  ib.  n.2, 
695.R  5;  si  nQn  and  nisi,  691;  sin,  592; 
Si  mode,  tamen,  v6r0,  696,B.6i  si 
forte.  ib.vl.  Concessive, 604, B.1 ;  with 
Inf.,636,N2. 

sibilants— 6,2,A;  suffixes  with,  188. 

Slo— coordinate  with  other  particles,  482, 
4,N.;  correlative  of  si,  690, N.l. 

SiCUt— gives  Assumed  Reason,  602,m.4. 

SigpiificSre  -with  inf.,  627,B.2. 

Slgntim— in  phrases  with  at,  646, n.2. 

silentiQ— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,  n  1. 

similis- -compared,  87,3 ;  with  Gen.  or 
Dat.,  369, R-1  and  n.4. 

simul— as  prep..  417,12;  sillHll— simul, 
482,1  and  n  1 ;  Temporal,  with  atque 
(fiC),  as  soon  <u,  661  663 ;  Causal  with 
Pr.  and  Pf.,  664  and  n.;  withFut.  and 
Fut.  Pf..  665audN. 

simulfire— with  inf.,  627.B.2. 

sin— use  of,  692.  strengthened  by  minus, 
etc.,  if}'  B. 

sine- position  of,  413,b.1  ;  as  prep.,  417. 
13  ;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433,k.2. 

sinere— with  inf.,  423.N.6,  663,2,n.;  with 
at,  632.K.1,  663.2. 

singular— in  collective  sense  for  PI,  204, 
N.B  ;  Voc.  with  PI.  vb.,  211,N.2 :  neut. 
sums  up  preceding  PI.,  id.  n  3;  as  a 
subj..  combined  with  com  and  another 
word,  286,N.2. 

SingnlSre— in  phrases  with  Inf ,  422,N  3; 
iu  phrases  with  at,  563,4. 

singolus— with  numerals,  296. 

siqaidem-  590,m  2,  695,b  5. 

sinister— Comp.  of,  87,i,b  i. 

sis— strengthens  imp  v.,  269- 
sisti— as  copulative  vb  ,  206,M.l. 
Slve-use  of,  496 ;  sive— sive,  ib.  2,696, 

B.4 ;  or  id.  N.l ;  and  sea,  ib.  N.3. 
smell~\lm.  of,  with  Inner  Object,  333,2, 

N.5. 

socer— and  soceros,  32,i.n. 

sOdSs— strengthens  Impv.,  269. 
SOlftre— with  Inf.,  423,2.N.2;    solitO,  as 

Abl.  of  Respect,  398,N.l. 
SOllicitSrI— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  633,b.1. 
solas — decl.  of.,  76 ;  in  pred.  attrib..  326, 

B.6 ;  nQn  sOlnm  sed,  dc. ,  482,5,  and  b.1  ; 

with  qoland  Subjv.,  631,1. 


solvere-with  aw.,  390,2,n.2. 

somniSre— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627,b.1. 

sonants— 6,2,B. 

SortltO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

Sotadean— verse,  816. 

sounJ~\hB.  of,  with  neut.  Acc.  of  Inner 
Object.  333,2.N.6. 

Specification— Gen.  of,  361. 

SpectSre  -  with  ez  and  Abl.,  402,B.2. 

specos— heteroclite,  68,9. 

spfirSre— with  Inf.,  627,B.a;  with  Pr. 
Inf ,  631: N.4. 

sp6s  -with  est  and  Pr.  Inf.,  631,n.4  ;  in 
phrases  with  Inf,  627,b.2;  with  at, 
646,n2:  in  Abl.  of  Respect,  398,n.1. 

splnter— defective,  70.B. 

Sponte  -  defective.70,A. 

Standard— Abl.  of,  402,  403 ;  ez  and  Abl. 
instead  of  Abl.,  402,R.2  ;  Abl.  of,  with 
ante  or  post,  403,n.4  ;  Acc.  of  Extent 
for  Abl.,  i6.  N.  3  ;  of  comparison  omit- 
ted. 297. 

StSre— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  to  abide 
by.  with  Abl.,  401,n.6  ;  to  persist  in,  with 
Inf .  423,2,N.2. 

Statuere— with  in  and  Abl. ,  386,  R.  1 ;  with 
Inf..  423.2.N.2  ;  with  at,  646,N.l. 

Statns— in  phrases  with  at,  667.B. 

stem— 26,1.  132;  Present,  114.3,a,  133; 
Perfect,  114,3,6,  134;  Supine,  114,3,c, 
136;  Formation  of  Verb  stem,  13^135; 
varies  between  Conjugations,  136: 
quantity  of  stem  syllables,  714. 

stem-characteristic — 26.  120;  euphonic 
changes  iu,  121,b. 

StIllSre-with  Abl.,  401.N.6. 

Studfire— with  Dat ,  346,b  2 ;  with  Dat. 
Ger.,  429,1  and  N.l ;  with  Inf.,  i23,2,M. 
2  ;  with  at,  646,N.l. 

BtudiOsos— with  Gen.,  374.N.5. 

Btnltitia— in  phrases  with  Inf..  422.N.2. 

snSdfire— with  Dat.,  346.B.2,  and  N.2; 
with  Inf.,  423.2.M.2  ;  with  at,  646,N.l. 

sab— in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd. 
with,  take  Acc.  or  Dat..  331,  347;  with 
condiciOne,  etc.,  399,n.3  ;  usage  of,  as 
prep..  418.2. 

subesse— with  Dat.  347,b.2;  timOrem, 

with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  633.B.1. 
subject— 201 ;  in  Nom.,  203 ;  in  Acc.  with 
Inf.,  ib.  B.l :  forms  of,  204:  omitted. 
207;  of  impersonal  vbs.,  208,1,n.  and 
2,N.l;  Multiplication  of.  286,ff.:  QuallA- 
cation  of^  288^ff.\  prQle\^%V&  ol  ^?^V  ^ 
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dependent  claase.  468 ;  of  Inf.  omitted, 
627.R.3.  632.  b.2  and  m.2  ;  Ace.  and  Inf. 
as,  536  :  attraction  of  pred.  after  Aoc. 
and  Inf.,  t6.  K.3. 

Sabjective— Genitive.  383, 384;  poes.  pron. 
instead.  384- 

SDBJUHcnvE— 112,4 ;  early  forma  of .  130,4; 
Aorist  forms  of  Pf.  and  Plupf.,  131,4,6, 
3.3;  Indie,  for  Deliberative,  264,N.2; 
witli  generic  relatives,  ib.  b.6,626>&-; 
force  of,  266 ;  Indie,  with  vbs.  of  Possi- 
bility, «(c..  »5.B.  ■  Ideal  and  Unreal.  268.1; 
Potential  and  Opt.,  ib.  2  Potential 
of  Pr.  and  Fut.,  267-269 ;  Potential  for 
Indie.  t6.  V.3 ;  Potential  of  Past.  268; 
Potential  of  Past  with  vellem,  etc.,  ib. 
N.l;  Opt.  260:  negs.  of  Opt.,  id.,  parti- 
cles with  Opt.  261 ;  Impf.  for  Unreal 
wish,  ib.  M.2:  in  Asseverations,  262; 
as  Impv..  263,  287,  270.  b..  272;  as  con 
cessive,  264  and  m.  :  tense  relations  of, 
277 :  with  qaam  at  or  quam  qui  to 
express  disproportion,  208;  in  Delib- 
erative or  Bhetorical  questions.  266, 
466,  468;  in  Indirect  qnestions,  487; 
after  vb.  with  Fat.  character,  616, 
B.3 ;  Original  in  dependence.  619 ; 
with  quod,  CM  to  the  fact  that,  526,2,n  3 ; 
in  Final  and  Consecutive  Sentences,  643, 
4 ;  with  ut  for  Inf..  667,N.l ;  in  Tem- 
poral Clauses,  660,2. 663.  nk  4,5  ;  inlter- 
ativa  action,  667,m.  ;  in  C!ontemporane- 
ous  action,  672,  673;  in  Subsequent 
action,  677;  with  cum,  686,  688;  in 
Relative  Sentences,  627. 628 ;  by  Attrac- 
tion, 609,4,  629  ;  after  potios,  644,B.3 ; 
in  O.O.,  660-662. 

STlbllmiB— iQ  pred.  attrib..  326,B.6. 

BUbolet— with  Inf.,  422,n.4. 

subordination— defined,  472;  syntax  of 
Subordinate  Glauses,  604,ff.;  division 
of,  606-607 ;  moods  in,  608  ;  Sequence 
of  Tenses  in,  609  619. 

subsequent  action—syntax  of  Sentences 
of,  674-677  :  with  Indie,  574-576;  with 
Subjv.,  577. 

substantivcB— defined,  16,1,  and  b.1,n.1  ; 
inflection  of,  17;  division  of,  18;  gender 
of,  19,  20 ;  mQbilia,  21.2 ;  epicene,  ib. 
3 ;  irregular,  67-71 ;  heterogeneous. 
67  ;  heteroclites,  68  ;  metaplasts.  ib, ', 
defective,  69:  singulSria  tanttim,  «<>• 

A ;  pldrSlia.  tantum,  ib.  B ;  hetero- 

Joga^  id.  O;    formation  of,  IBO.  Ul; 


without  suffixes.  183;  ac^^-  <"><!  parts. 
Qfied  as,  204.NK. ;  PL  of  abstracts,  ib. 
NM.5,6;  agreement  of  pred.,  211  and 
BB.,VN.;  with  several  adjs.  in  Sg.,  290, 
B.2;  common  surname  in  PI.,  290, 
M.l :  verbal  with  Ace.,  330.N.3.  337.M.5  ; 
verbal  with  Dat,  366.M.3,  367.  368.M.2  ; 
in  Abl.  Abs.,  410,  n.  5  ;  with  Dat.  Ger., 
428.M.5  ;  with  Inf.  for  Gen.  Ger.,  ib.  m. 
4  ;  in  phrases  with  Final  Sentence,  548, 
R.2 ;  in  phrases  with  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence,  667  and  b. 

subter— vbs.  cpd  with  take  Aoc..  331 ; 
as  adv.,  416  ;  fts  prep.,  418,2. 

snbvenfire— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

snccCdere— with  Dat..  347,b.2. 

8ttCCr6scere-with  Dat..  347,b.2. 

■uccumbere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 
■nccurrere— with  Dat..  347,b.2. 

Sfldfire— with  Abl.  of  Means.  401,N.5. 

snfferre— Pf.  of.  171,n.2. 

suffixes— 180 ;  primary  and  secondary,  t6. 
M.l;  of  substantives.  181;  of  adjs.,  182: 
forming  diminutives,  181,12. 182,12;  in 
detail,  184-189;  with  vowels.  184 :  with 
gutturals,  185 ;  with  dentals,  186 ;  with 
labials,  187;  with  g,  188;  with  liquids. 
189. 

Buffirfigfirl— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

SUl— ^ecl.  of,  102  and  N.l;  with  -met, 
ib.  N.2;  with  -pte,  ib-  N.3;  circumlocu- 
tion for  Part.  Gen.,  304,3,m.2;  usage  of, 
309, 620-522 ;  complement  of  Inf.,  309,3; 
is  instead,  ib.  N.l ;  with  SUUS,  ib.  n.2. 

BUltis— strengthens  Impv.,  269. 

Bum— see  eBBO. 

BtimmilB— comparison  of,  87,2 ;  used  par- 
titively.  291,  b.2. 

BUpellex— decl.  of,  44,5. 

BUper— vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace.  or  Dat., 
331,  347;  as  adv..  415;  as  prep.,  418,4; 
with  Ace.  Ger.,432,N.l ;  with  Abl.  Ger., 
433 ;  id  quod,  quam  quod,  625,2,n.2. 

SUperSre— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,N.2. 

BupereBBO— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

BUperior— 87,2  and  7. 

superiority — vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  of  Re- 
spect. 397,n.2. 

superlative— in  iBBimUB,  86;  in  rimUBj 
87,1;  in  UmUS,  ib.  3;  in  entlBBlmUB, 
ib.  4  and  5;  lacking,  ib.  9;  of  parts..  89 ; 
of  advs.,  93;  meaning  of,  varies  with 
poftitlon,  291,b.2,302;  strengthened,  303: 
V7i\,\x  <^aaXDi)  <^QA.^VQ3BL<^C£Ql^iA.  B.2^642, 
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B.5;  with  quisqne,  318,2;  with  Part. 
Oen.,  372;  with  preps.,  i6.  B.2;  with 
Ut,  642.R.2. 

supersedere— with  Abi..  390,2.n.3. 

Superstes— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359,R-1. 

SUPINE— 112,5;  system,  114, 3,c;  formation 
of,  116,3.  121,3:  stem,  136;  in  Abl.  of 
Sep..  390,3.M.3.  436,n.4  ;  iu  Abl.  of  Ke- 
spect.  397,1;  with  opos,  406,N.5;  de- 
fined, 434;  Ace.  of,  436;  Abl.  of,  436. 

sappetiae — defective,  70,B. 

Supplez— with  Dat.,  346,N.5. 

SUpplicSre — with  Dat.,  346,R-2  and  n.4. 

SUprS— with  quam  after  a  comparative. 
296,  N.3;  with  Abl.  of  Measure.  403,N.l; 
as  adv.,  416:  as  prep,  416,25. 

surds — 6,2,B. 

surname — common,  in  PI.,  290,m.1. 

Stls — decl.  of,  69. 

SUSCGnsGre— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

SUSCipere— with  Acc.  Ger.,  430,m.1. 

SflspicSrI— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627,B.2. 

Sflspicere— with  acc  and  Inf.,  627,b.1. 

sUspIrSre — with  Acc.  and  inf.,  633,b.1. 

sustinere— with  inf.,  423,2,m.2. 

SUUS  (OS)— 102 ;  syntax  of,  309;  emphatic, 
ib.  2 ;  with  prep,  phrases,  i6.  4;  is  in 
stead,  ib.  N.l ;  BUOm  quisquO,  ib.  N.3; 
saO  tempore,  ib.  4;  with  Gen.  Ger., 
428,B.l ;  in  dependent  chtuses,  621 ; 
SUOm  with  at,  667,  B. 

syllaba  anceps—JH. 

syllables— division  of,  10  ;  names  for,  11 
open,  11, B.;  close,  ib.\    length  of,  12 
common,  13;  quantity  of  final,  707-713 
of  polysyllables,  707-709  ;   of  monosyl- 
lables, 710-713- 

syllepsis— 690- 

syuapheia — 728. 

syncope— 726-743  ;  in  Pf.  forms,  131,  ff. 

synecdoche— 696> 

synizesis— 727. 

syntax — defined,  201. 

systole— 722. 

T— sound  of,  7 ;  t-class  of  vbs..  133>m. 

tSbes— heteroclite,  68, H. 

tfibO— defective,  70,A. 

taedet— with  G«n.,  377;  with  pronoun  as 

subj.,  377,  B.2. 
taking— vha.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340;  End 

For  Which  given  by  Dat.  or  ad,  ib.  B.2; 

vbs.  of  Taking  Away,  with  Dat.,  347,b.5  ; 

with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 


tSlSris-  and  t&lSrioS,  84.2. 

tftlis— with  qnl  or  ut  and  Subj  v.,  631,1 
and  B.l. 

tam— with  quam,  quantum,  qui,  and 
superlative,  303,b,2:  with  qui  or  ut  and 
Subjv.,  631,1  and  B.l. 

tamen  —  introduces  contrast,  307.B.4; 
position  of,  413,n.3;  with  sed,  486,N.3 ; 
syntax  of,  490;  with  at,  488,n.2:  em- 
phasizes adversative  relation,  687,b.1  ; 

with  tametsi,  604,b.3. 

tametsi— form,  603  and  m  ;  usage,  604 
and  BB. 

tamquam— with  subst ,  430.M  4  ;  vrith 
Subjv.  of  Comparison,  602;  withlndic, 
ib.  M.l;  to  give  an  Assumed  Reason,  id. 
N.4 ;  with  part.,  666,N.  ;  tamquam  si, 
602,N.4;  coordinate  with  sIc,  482.3,n. 

tanti— as  Gen.  of  Price,  880,1. 

tantldem— as  (}en.  of  Price  380,1. 

tantUS— with  qui  or  ut  and  Subjv.,  631,1 
and  B.l;  tantI,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and 
Buying,  380 ;  tantI  est,  i^  ^  worth  while^ 

ib.  Bi;  tantum,  with  quam,  quan- 
tum, qui,  and  superlative,  303,b.2  ; 
tantum,  for  Abl.  of  Measure.  413,n.2  ; 

nQn  tantum  sed,  etc..  482, 6 ;  tantum 
quod,  626,2,n.2;  tantum  ahest  at, 
662,  B.  I. 

tcute—\hB.  of,  with  Inner  Obj.,  333,2,N.6. 

teaching— vhB.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339  and 

NN.2,3.    . 

temperSre— with  Dat.,  346.B.2  and  n.2  ; 

with  n6,  648,N.l ;  tomperSns,  with 

Gen.,  376,n.2. 
templum— omitted,  362,b.3. 

TEMPOBAL  SENTENCES— 669-688  .    dlvisiOU 

of,  669  ;  moods  in,  660;  Antecedent  Ac- 
tion, 661-667;  Iterative  Action.  666, 667; 
Contemporaneous  Action,  668-673;  Sub- 
sequent Action,  674-677;  with  cum, 
678-688  ;  general  view  of,  679 ;  Temporal 
cum,  680;  cum  inversum,  681;  Explic- 
ative cum,  682  ;  Conditional  cum,  683 ; 
Iterative  cum,  684;  Circumstantial 
cum,  686  688;  Historical  cum,  686; 
Causal  cuin,  686 ;  Concessive  cum,  687; 
cum— tum,  688  :  in  O.  O.,  666. 

temptSre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

tempus— with  Inf.  orGer.,428,N.2;  tem- 
pore or  in  tempore,  394,  b.;  id  tem- 
poris,  336,N.2  ;  with  Inf.,  422,N.2 ; 
temperl,  411,n.i. 

tendency— suffixes  for,  188^9. 
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tendere  manlbi— ^th  Dat.,  368,n.3. 

tenfire— vith  Pr.  part,  to  denote  Main- 
ienauce  of  Regult,  238 ;  memoriS 
teneOjWith  Pr.  Inf.,  281,2,h.:  (86)  with 
n6,  648.N.1:  with  qaQminiui,  649; 
with  quin,  565,1  j  with  ut,  553,1;  tenfirl, 
with  Qen.  of  Charge.  378,R  1. 

tenses— 112,3;  signs  of.  114,2;  formation 
of.  114.  116,  121 ;  syntax  of,  222-252 ; 
definitions,  223:  of  continuance,  attain- 
ment, or  completion,  224 ;  Pr.,  227-230; 
Impf.,  231-234 :  Pure  Pf.,  236-238 ;  Hist. 
Pf.,  239.  240 ;  Plupf.,  241 :  Fut.,  242, 
243:  Put.  Pf.,  244,  246:  periphrastic, 
246-261:  in  Letters,  262:  of  Indie,  276; 
of  Impv..  278 ;  Sequence  of.  509 ;  in 
Final  and  Consecutive  Sentences.  643, 
8 ;  in  Relative  Sentences,  622,  623 ;  in 
O.  O.,  653-666;  in  Inf.,  279.  663 :  of 
Subjv.,  277.  664.  656:  Bepreseni&iiO, 
664,N. 

tenUB— position  of,  413,b.1  ;  usage  of.  as 
prep.,  417,14. 

terminations  of  cases— 27. 

terra— in  Abl.  without  in,  386,n.1  ;  ter- 
radCM  Loc.,  411,R.2. 

tertitim— est  with  ut,  663.4. 

tSstis  est— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627, b.2. 

thematio  class  of  verbs— 133,1. 

thickness — how  expressed,  336,R.l. 

thinkir^—yhB.  of.  with  two  Noms.,  206 ; 
with  Object  Sentence  and  quod,  623, 
626.1,  N.7;  with  Inf.,  527;  vbs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  Subjv.  after  quod,  541,n.3; 
vbs.  of.  with  qiiln,  666,2. 

threat— vhB.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,M.5. 

Tiburl— as  Loc.,  411, R.l. 

time— adjs.  of,  in  pred,  attrib.,  326,b.6  ; 
suffixes  for,  182,8;  when,  in  Abl.,  393; 
how  long,  iu  Ace. .  336 ;  within  which,  in 
Abl..  393:  with  per,  336,  393,R.l ;  with 
tOtUB,  t^-  R-2;  when  i=  for  which,  ib.  r.3; 
with  ilc,  ille,  ib.  B.4;  preps,  for  Abl., 
394 ;  lapses  of,  with  com,  680,R-3;  given 
by  part.,  665,  670,1. 

timfire— constr.  of,  560  and  n.1;  with 
Inf..  423,2,N.2. 

timor— est,  with  inf.,  550,k.5  ;  timQrem 
subesse,  with  inf..  633, r.i. 

titles— position  of,  676,  b.4. 

tmesis— 726. 

tOtUS— decl.  of,  76;  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 
S.6:  with  Abl.  of  Place  Where,  388;  with 

TXiod  Sow  Long,  39d,B.2. 


towns -with  Ace..  337:  in  Abl.  of  Place 
Where,  386:  in  AbL  of  Place  Whence,  391 ; 
in  Loc..  411 ;  with  preps.,  337.N.3,  391, 
B 1 ;  with  appositives,  337,B.2,  386^b.1, 
391.B.1,411.B.3. 

tr£ct&ttl— as  Sup. .  436,n. 

trade— suffixes  for.  181,4. 

trSdere— with  Acc.  Oer.,  430,M.l ;  with 
Ace.  and  Inf.,  627, R. 2. 

tradesman— suffixes  for,  181,3. 

training— \hB.  of,  with  Abl^  401,n.1. 

tr^jection— 696. 

trSns— in  composition,  9,4 ;  vbs.  ci)d. 
with  take  Acc.,  331 ;  as  prep.,  416,26. 

transitive  verb— defined.  213 ;  used  in- 
traus..  t&.  B.a. 

transposition— of  consonants,  9,8. 

trSS— decl.  of.  96. 

(rtaZ- vbs.  of,  with  si,  460,1,2);  with  im- 
plied protasis,  601. 

tribes— in  Abl.  of  Origin.  395,n.2. 

tribuere— with  ut,  553,2. 

tribfltum— heteroclite,  68,5. 
tricorporis— defective,  86,1. 

trInI-97,B.3. 

trltum— with  Inf.,  422,M-3. 

trochee— shortened  by  Iambic  Law.  717; 

trochaic     foot,    734 ;      rhythm,    736 ; 

rhythms,  768-776. 
ttl— decl.  of.  101  and  N.l;  synizesis  in,  ib. 

N.4;  with  met  and  .pte,  102,nn.2,3;  ves- 

trl  and  vestrum,  304,2  and  3,  364, b.  ; 

poss.  pron.  for,  304,2.N.2;  tul,  vestrX, 

with  Oer..  428,b  1. 
tll6rl— with  Acc.  and  Inf ,  527,b.1. 
taxn— with  subst.,  439,N.4  ;  with  etiam, 

478, N.l ;  as  coordinating  particle,  482,1 

and  Nl;    ttim— tum,  482,1  and  v.l ; 

com— tuxn,  588;  correlative  of  gl,  590, 

N.l. 

tUttS  (08)— 101  and  N  3 ;  tuum  with  ut, 
657,r;  tuI  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,R.l. 

U— length  of  Final— 707,6. 

ubi — as  soon  as,  with  Indie,  561-563  ; 

Causal,  with  Indie,  664,n.1.565  and  N.l; 

with  Iterative  action,  566,  567  ;    with 

Subjv.,  567,N. ;  Conditional.  590,n.3. 
flUus— decl.  of,  76 ;  and  quisquam,  107, 

3,n.2,  108;  syntax  of.  317. 
IUs-416,27. 
ulterior— 87,8 ;  ultimas  in  pred.  attrib., 

326,r.6. 
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tUtrS— with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n.1; 
position  of,  413,R.l;  as  adv.,  416;  as 
prep.,  416,27. 

uncertainty— yha.  of,  with  quln,  556,2. 

understatement— definition  of,  700- 

undertaJcing—yha.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,430> 

II Tili«n.Tin«— defective.  86,2. 

unlikeness—tidjB.  of,  with  atquo  (Sc),  643. 

UKBEAL  CONDITION— 597;  With  Inipf,  of 
opposition  to  Past,  ib.  B.l ;  with  Indie, 
in  Apod.,  ib-  rb.2,3;  in  5  O  .  ib.  b.4, 
669;  Apod,  in,  after  vb.  requiring 
Subjv.,  697,B.5;  with  absque,  ib.  v. 

tlmis— dec!,  of,  76,  95,n  1 ;  PI.  with  plfl- 
rSlia  tantuxn,  95,R.1  ;  as  distributive, 
97,b3;  with  superlative,  303;  with 
quldam,  313,b.3j  with  quisquam,  317, 
l,N.l;  with  nemS,  nflllus,  317,2,n.3  :  in 
pred.  attrib.,  326,b.6  ;  with  prep,  for 
Part.  Gen.,  372,b.2;  with  qui  &nd 
Subjv.,  631.1. 

UniisqaiBque— 107,6. 

nrbs— with  name  of  Town,  requires 
prep..  337,b.2,  386,R.1.  301,b.1,  411,b.3; 
with  Appositional  (ten.,  361,N.l. 

urgfirl— with  Gen.  of  Charge.  378.B.1. 

urging—yhB.  of,  with  ut,  646- 

Usque— with  Ace.  of  Motion  Whither.  337. 
N.4 ;  usage  of,  as  prep.,  416,28. 

Usus— with  Abl.,  406  ;  with  other  constr., 
t&.N.5;  as  pred.,  ib. ;  with  Pf.  part.,  406, 
437,N.2 ;   in  phrases  with  ut,  667,B.; 

ftsft  venit,  with  at,  663,3. 

ut— *o  wishes,  261;  with  qaaiU)  to  ex- 
press disproportion.  298,  631,3,b.1  ; 
omitted,  298,b.2  ;  with  potuit,  to 
strengthen  superlative,  303 ;  ut— ita, 
482,4  ;  after  vbs.  of  Adding  and  Hap- 
pening. 626,1.N.5 ;  in  Final  and  Con- 
secutive Sentences,  643  ;  ut  nOn,  ib.  4, 
645,B.2,  652 ;  parenthetical,  ib.  b.S  ; 
ut  n6,  646,b.1.  546,b.3  ;  after  vbs.  of 
Fear,  660  and  N.l ;  to  add  restriction, 
662, B. 3 ;  after  vb.  of  Causation,  563,1 ; 
after  vbs.  of  Compelling  and  Permit- 
ting, ib.  2 ;  after  vbs.  of  Happening,  ib. 
3 ;  after  impersonals,  ib.  4 ;  Explana- 
tory, 657  ;  Exclamatory,  568  ;  with 
magifl  quam,  667.N  2 ;  at  primum,  as 
$oon  as,  with  Indie,  661-663  ;  Causal, 
664,N.;  with  Iterative  sentences,  666, 
567  ;  nisi  ut,  667,n.2,  691.B.3;  with  si 
and  Subjv.,  602 ;  with  Subjv.,  to  give 
an  Assumed  Reason,  ib.  n.4  ;  Conces- 


sive, 608  and  B.l;  with  qal,  626iB.1: 
after  comparatives,  631,3,b.1;  with 
quisque  and  superlative,  642, b. 2;  prO 
eO  ut,  a«  Causal,  ib.  b.4  ;  at  qui,  with 
superlative,  ib.  b.5  ;  introduces  O.  O. 
after  vbs.  of  Will  and  Desire,  662,b.1  ; 
with  part,  to  give  Assumed  Reason, 
666,  N. 

flter,  bag— decl.  of,  44,2.  45,b.1. 

uter,  which— Aecl.  of,  76,  106;  quis  for, 
300,N.;  atrum  as  interrogative  parti- 
cle, 458 ;  in  Indirect  Question,  460,2,n. 
3 ;  utrum,  whether  or  no,  450,N.2. 

ttterlibet— 108. 

uterque — decl.  of.  108 ;  with  PI.  vb.,  211, 

B.l.Ex.a,  292,B. ;  to  express  reciprocal 

action,  221, B.l  and  2 ;    force  of,  292 ; 

with  Part.  Gen.,  371,B.l. 
ttteruxn— heterogeneous,  32,1,n. 
utervl8-108. 
tltl— with    Abl.,    407  and   N.2,a ;   other 

constrs.  of,  ib.  n.3  ;  with  personal  Ger., 

427,  n.6. 
utinam— in  wishes,  261  and  n.  1. 
utpete— with  qal,  626,n.i. 

V— and  a,  1,R,2  ;  pronunciation  of,  7. 

vacSre— with  Dat.,  346, N.2  ;  attraction 
of  pred.  after,  535,b.8. 

vacuus— with  Gen.,  374,n.8. 

vae— with  Dat..  343,l,N.l. 

V9ld!&—very,  439,N.3 ;  with  qaam  and 
Indie,  467, N. 

valfire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  at, 
663,1. 

validus— with  Abl.  or  Gen.,  406, n.3. 

Vfis— heteroclite,  68,7. 

ve— asage  of,  496 :  ve— ve,  ib.  n.2. 

vehementer— v«rj/,  439,n.3. 

vel— with  superlative,  303;  nsageof,  494; 
Vel— Vel,  ib.  2  ;  for  example,  ib.  N.l ;  eu 
well  as,  ib.  n.3. 

velle— conjugation  of,  174  ;  exact  use  of 
Fut.  or  Fut.  Pf.,  242,N.2  and  B.3 ;  has 
no  periphrasis.  248,b..  631, n.3  ;  velim, 
267,2  ;  vellem,  as  Potential.  268,N.  1 ; 
vellem,  as  unreal,  261,b.  ;  with  Subjv. 
for  Impv.,  270,N.2 ;  with  Pf.  Inf.  act., 
280,2,6,  and  N.l ;  with  Pf.  Inf.  pass., 
280.2.c,N.;  volSns  in  pred.  attrlb.. 
326,B.6;  sibi  velle,  351,n.2;  volenti 
est,  363,N.2 ;  with  Inf.  or  at,  532,  and 
n.3,  546.  B.1  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2  ;  with 
Ut,  646,N.l. 
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velut— with  Subjv..  602  ;  with  part,  to 

give  Assumed  Reason,  666.N. 
velutSl— with  Subjv.,  602 
venfilis— with  Abl..  40iM.4. 

vfindere— with  Gen.  of  Price.  379 ;  bene 

v6ndere,  380,2.b. 
venire— omitted,  200,n.5;  venit  mihl 

in  mentem,  with  Gen.,  376, b. 3 ;  with 
Sup.,  436,N.l :  ventflrus  as  adj.,  438> 
H.;  in  sIbiiflciOnem,  with  Nom.  and 

Inf.,  828,N.2 ;  with  Inf..  422,n  5  ;  Osfl 
venit,  with  ut,  663.3. 
vfinire— pa88ofvendere,l69,2,R.i;  with 

Gen.  of  Price,  379. 

venter— decl.  of,  44,2,  46,r1. 

verbals— defined.  179,1;  pred.  agreement 
of,  211;  Bubst.  with  Ace,  330.M.3,  337, 
K.6 ;  adj.  with  Ace.  ib.  n.4  ;  in  bilis, 
with  Dat.,  366,N. ;  in  Sx,  with  Gen., 
375  ;  formation  of  verbdlia,  191. 

VEBBS— defined,  16,4  ;  conjugation  of,  17 ; 
inflection  of,  114 ;  deponents,  113 ;  per- 
sonal endings,  114 ;  regular,  120, ff. ; 
classes  of,  133  ;  Stem  or  Thematic  class, 
133,1.;  Reduplicated  Class,  tft.  II.; 
T-class,  ib.  HI. ;  Nasal  class,  ib.  IV . ;  In- 
choative class,  ib.  v.;  i-class,  ib.  VI.  ; 
mixed  class,  ib.  VII. ;  list  of,  137-162;  De- 
ponents, 163-166  ;  Semi-deponents,  167; 
Irregular,  168-174;  Defective,  176  ;  form- 
ation of,  190-200;  division  of,  190 ;  Ver- 
balia,  191 ;  Denominative,  192  ;  com- 
position of,  199,  200 ;  Impersonal,  208 ; 
iutrans.  used  personally,  ib.  2;  Concord 
of,  210,  211,  286-287  ;  trans,  and  in- 
trans.,  213 ;  trans,  used  as  intrans., 
ib.  ■R.a ;  intrans.  used  as  trans.,  ib. 
R.b. 

verbum— with  Appositioual  Gen.,  361,1 ; 
in  phrases  with  at,  646,n.2. 

verfirl  — constr.  with.  660  and  n.I  ;  veri- 
tUSasPr..  282.N.  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2, 
633,B.l. 

Vfirlsimile— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,n. 
3  ;  in  phrases  with  ut,  663,4. 

ver5— position  of.  413, M- 3  ;  yes,  471, a,l  ; 
with  atque,  477.N.2  ;  with  8ed,486.N.3 ; 
syntax  of,  487 ;  with  nisi,  691, b.4  ;  with 
Bin,  692. 

verse— 746  ;  methods  of  combining,  746  ; 
Italic,  766  ;  Saturniau,  766  ;  compound, 
820,  823. 
veraiBcation— 729-823;  auacrustic  scheme 

0^789. 


versus— position  of,  413,  R.I;  usage  as 
prep.,  416,29  ;  versus  JtcUicus— 756. 

vertere— with  Final  Dat.,  366,R.2. 

Vftnun— introduces  contrast  to  demon- 
strative, 307, B.4  ;  yes,  471.a,l;  with 
etiam,  482,5  and  N.I ;  syntax  of.  486  ; 
with  luf ,  422,N.3  ;  with  ut,  663,4. 

rcr^— translations  of,  439, n. 3. 

vesci— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,e  ;  with 
personal  Ger.  427,n.5. 

vesper  decl.  oi,  68,10  ;  in  Abl.  of  Tinae, 
393,K  5;  ve8perI-37,5,  411,N.l. 

vester— 101  and  n.3. 

vetfire— with  Acc  ,  346,m.3  ;  with  Inf., 
423,2,NN.3  and  6.  632,M  1  and  2. 

vetns— decl.  of,  82,2;  comp.  of.  87,1.B.2. 

ViS— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

vicissim— gives  reciprocal  relation,  221. 
B.2  ;  as  codrdinating   particle,    482,1, 

N.2. 

Vid6re— with  Acc.  and  inf.,  627,b!^;  with 
ut,  646.N  1 ;  with  n6,  548,N.l  ;  wkth 
Direct  Question,  467, n.  ;  with  two 
Noms.  in  pass.,  206 :  vidfirl,  and  vi- 
detnr,  628,B.2  ;  vide,  with  Subjv.  for 
Impv.,  271,N.2,  648,  N.3;  viderto,  as 
Impv.,  246,N. 

Vilis— with  Abl.  of  Price,  404.N.2. 

vincere— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397.N.2  ; 
cansam,  333.2.B. 

violentus— and  violSns,  84,1. 

vims— defective,  70,C. 

vis— 70,D;  with  PI.  vb..  211,B.l,Ex.a;  vl, 

as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 
-vis— with  relatives,  111,3. 
vitium— with  Epexegetical  Gen.,  361,2; 

with  Inf.,  422,N.2;    vitiO  as  Abl.   of 

Manner,  399,N.l. 
Vivere— with  Abl.,  407,N.2,e. 
[vix]— 70,D;  tuam  vicem,  334.B.2. 

VOCATIVE— defined,  23,5;  in  I,  33,B.2  ;  in 
adjs.  of  1st  aifd  2d  Decl. ,'73;  no  syntax 
of,  201  ,R  1  ;  Nom.  instead,  ib.  R.2  :  in 
app.,  ib.  R.3  :  in  pred.,  211,b.3;  Sg. 
with  PI.  vb.,  ib.  n.2;  Nom.  instead,  321, 
N.I ;  in  pred.  app.,  326,B.l ;  with  5  or 
prQ,  343,l,N.l. 

voice-112,2,  212;  act.,  213;  pass..  214; 
middle,  212,n. 

VOluntfiS— in  phrases  with  ut,  646,n.2  ; 
VOluntate  as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,m.1. 

VOlup — indeclinable,  86, C. 

vQmer— decl.  of,  46, r- 2. 

\ovje\ft— I ;  ao\m(i*  ol,  ^  \  -'gVxQuetic  varia- 
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tions  in,  8 ;  weakening  of,  ib.  1 ;  omis- 
sion of,  ib»  2 ;  epenthesis  of,  ib.  3 ; 
assimilation  of,  ib.  4  ;  quantity  of  final, 
707 ;  suffixes  with.  18i. 

vOx— with  Appositional  Qeu.,  361.1. 

vnlgO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,N.l. 

vnltUS— heteroclite,  68,5. 

Want— yhB.  of.  with  Abl.,  406  ;  adjs.  of, 
with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  i^.M.S. 

warning— vhB.  of,  with  at,  646. 

weakening  of  vowels— 8,1,  701,b.2. 

weight— snhBtB.  of,  with  Gen.,  369. 

uo/Z— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  280,2,c,  423,2,  632; 
sequence  after  vbs.  of,  616, b.3  ;  at  in- 
stead of  Inf.  after,  632,m.1-4;  with  Final 


sentence,  646 ;  with  Inf.  instead,  ib.  b.1; 

with  simple  Subjv..  ib.  b.2. 
wishes— in    Subjv.,   260,  261;    apodoeia 

omitted  with,  601- 
lot/Aou^— translated  by  at  nOn,  662,b.4; 

qnln,  666 ;  com  nitn,  687,b.2. 
toond«r— constr.  with  vbs.  of,  642.M.1* 
words— Formation  of.  176-200. 

Y-1,R.3;  length  of  final.  707,3. 
yes— tTAua.  of.  471,a  and  c. 
yielding — vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

Z— when    introduced,  1,B.3;    sound  of, 

t6.  N. 
zeugma— 680. 


SYNTAX   OF   INDIVIDUAL   AUTHORS. 


The  syntactical  usage  of  individual  authors  is  treated  as  follows: 


Accius— 368,M.l;  626,1,m.1. 
Afbantds — i08,  N.  I . 

Apuleius- 336.N.1 ;  366,n.;  406.M.3;  488, 
N.l ;  691,s.3;  607.N.3 ;  626.N.1. 

Caelius— 674,N. 

Caesar-  208,2,n.2  ;  209.N.5 ;  228.N.1 ;  239. 

N.;  260,N.laud  2;  260;  280.2,c,m.;  286. 

N.2;  286.3,N.:  311,1,R.2  ;  323.N.1:  324: 

335,N.;  338,N.2;337.N.l;  341.N.2;  349,R.5; 

364.N.2 ;  366.N.2  and  3;  358.M.3;  369,N.l; 

369.K.2  ;  372.N.2  and  3  ;  374,m.1  and  9 ; 

376.N.2:  381,N.4;  386,k.;  391,m.;396.n.2; 

401.N.7;  407,N.2.rf;  410,N.4:  413.R.1:  416; 

416,2,3.8  15.16.19.22,  and  24 ;  418,2;  422. 

N.2:  423.N.2  and  3;  427,M.2;  429.N.1;  432, 

Nl;  435.N.2;  436.N.1;  443.N.3;  458,N  1; 

460,2,n:1  and  2;  467,n.;  476.N.3;  476.N.6; 

478,N.2 ;  480.N.2  and  3;  482.3;  482.5.R.2 

andM.l;  496,n.1;  603;  612, m.  1 ;  613.N.1 

and  2:  626.2  n.3;  627.R.3;  628,n.1  ;  638. 

N.4;641.M-laud3;642,M.l;646.B.l;  649,m. 


1  and  2  ;  663,M.2  and  3 ;  667.M. ;  669.M.1 ; 

671.M.3;  691,R-2  and  v.2;  602.N.5;  616,M.; 

616.1.N.1 ;  626.M.1:  627,B.2;  636.N.1;  644. 

B.3;  647.N.2;  660>N.;  666, N. 

B.  Hisp.—4ffr,v.2,d ;  416,8. 

B.  Afr.-4Xyt.v.2,d ;  417.7. 
Cato— 286,N.2;  394,3,N.l:  401.N.7:  407.N.2: 

417,7;  418.4;  437,N.2;  477.M.6:  648.N.3: 

674,N. 
Catullus    207.n.;  236.N.;  880:417.3:464. 

M.2;  466.N.;  468,M  1 ;  477.M.5;  480.M.3; 

646,^*3 ;  667, M;  644.N.2. 
Celsus—  602.N.4. 
Cicero— 204, N. 7  ;  206.N.1;  S09.M.3and5; 

2U.B4  and  N.3,  214,B.2  ;  e28.N.l ;  239. 

N.:  242.R3;  246.M.;  260.M.land2;  262, 

M  ;  264,R.6  and  nn.1,2  ;  267.M.1  ;  261 ; 

269;    271.2.N2;    280.2,c,n.;    286.  m.2; 

293,N.  ,    298,M.l ;   299.M.1 ;    301 ;    311. 

1,R.2;  318.N.1;  319. n.2  ;  323.N.1 ;  324; 

336.N.2;     337.M.1.2,    and    4;    341,m.2; 

343.N.1  ;  846.M.1  and  2  ;  847.B.2  ;  a«Bx 
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B.6;  361.M.1  ;  362.N.:  3U.M.2;  366. R  3 
and  N.3  ;  367;  368.K.3  and  6  ;  361.N.1  ; 
362,N.l ;  364.M.1;  369.N.2 ;  372.M.2  and  3 ; 
374.N.1.2,4.  and  5  ;  376.M.2  and  3 ;  376,R 
1,2,  and  3;  380,l,N.l  and  4;  383,H.l;  386. 
N.l;  386.N.;  390.2,N.2and  3;  391.N.:  396, 
N.l  and  2;  396.N.1;  398.M.1;  403.N.4;  406. 
M.6  ;  407,N.2,d ;  410.N.4  ;  411,R.l  and  2. 
and  N.l ;  413.R.1 ;  416.1.2,3.6,7.13.14.16. 
16.19.24.26.28.  and  29  ;  417.1.M.3  and  14  ; 
418.4;  422.M.2,3,  and  6  ;  423.N.2and3; 
427.N.2  and  5 ;  428.R.2  and  N.l;  429.N.1; 
433.N.1 ;  436,N.l ;  436.N.1;  438,N.;  439.N. 
2.3  and  4  ;  443.N.3  ;  463.N.1 ;  467.1.N.1 
and  2.  2  and  n.  ;  468,N.l ;  469.N.1 ;  4604. 
N.2 ;  467.N. ;  476,N.6  ;  477.N.4  and  6;  478. 
N.2;  480.R.1  and  n.3;  481.N.;  482,l.N.l 
and  2,  2.  3,  and  5,  r.2  and  N.l ;  484.N.1 
and  2;  486,n.1  and  2;  486.N.;  488.N.land 
2;  489.N.1;  401.N,;  493, n.  1  ;  494.N.1; 
496;  496.N.1;  497;  498.N.3.4.6  and  8;  601; 
603 ;  611,R.4  ;  613,B.l  and  nn.1.2  ;  626.1. 
N.l  and  4,  2.N.2  and  3  ;  627.R.1  and  3. 
and  N.2  ;  628.N.1  and  2  ;  632.N.1  and  3; 
633.R.1;  636.N.1;  638,n.4;  641,n.1.2,3  and 
6;  642.R.  and  n.1  ;  643.N.3 ;  648,n.3  ;  649. 
N.1,2  and  4;  660,n.1,2  and  6;  663.1:  666, 
R.1 ;  663,N.2.3,4  and  5 ;  667,N.;  669,N.l; 
671,N.2and3;  673,N.2  ;  674,n.;  676.N.1; 
677.N.4  and  6  ;  680,n.3  ;  690,n.1;  691.R.4 
and  N.2;  602,n.6  ;  604,R.2;  606,N.;  606,N. 
1;  608;  616,n.;  616,1.n.2.  and  2.  n.;  617, 
N.l;  626.N.1:  627,R.l  and  2;  636,N.land 
2  ;  636.N.1  ;  643.N.4  ;  644,R.3  ;  647,n.2; 
666,N.;  677. N. 

COLUMEIiLA— 692.  N. 

CoRNiFicius— 439,N.3  ;  600,R.;  649,n.4. 
CURTTUS— 416,16;  632.N.1. 

DiOTTS— 646.R1. 

Ennius— 411.R.2 ;  476.N.6. 

Florus— 467.N ;  626,2.n.2. 
Fronto— 626,2,N.3. 


and  2 :  460,2.n.3  ;  477.N.8  ;  480,N.l ;  482. 
3;  408.N.1 ;  600,R.:  626.1,N.l,  2,n.2  ;  633. 
R.l ;  636,N.l ;  638.N.6  ;  641,N.6  ;  663,N.3; 
669.N.1 ;  691.R.2  ;  692.N.  ;  616.1,N.2 ;  644. 
N.2. 

JuvENAli— 602,N.4 ;  606.N. 

Livy— 204,N.8  ;  209.N.3;  211,R.l,Ex.a,N. ; 

247,N.l :  249.N.;  260,N.land  2;  286.  Ex. 

3  and  n.2  ;  293.N. ;  311,1,R.2.  2.N.:  317,N. 

1 ;   319.N.1 :  323.N.1 ;  336,n.  ;   337.N.4 ; 

338,N.l;  346.N.2;  347.R.2 ;  350.1.N.;  361. 

N.1 ;   353.N.2  ;  366.N.2  ;  369,n.1  and  4  ; 

363>R.l ;  366,R.l ;  371,n.;  372.N.1  and  4 ; 

373,Bl  ;  374,N.2and  3;  383,n.1  ;  386.N. 

1 ;  390,2,N.3  ;  391.R1  and  n.;  395.N.1  ; 

399,N.l  and  3  ;  401,n.2  and  6  ;  403.N.3  ; 

406,N.3;  410,n2.3.  and  4:  411.R.1  and 

N.l;  413.N.1:   416,  416,2,7.15,16.22,23, 

34.  and  28 ;  417,1.8,10,11,  and  14 ;  418.2. 

and  4  ;  423,N.2  ;  427, n.2  ;  429.2  and  N.l; 

430,N.l ;  436,N.2  ;  436,n  1 ;  437,n.2  ;  438, 

N.  ;  439,N.3  and  4  ;   442,n.3  ;   443,m.4  ; 

467,1,N.3  ;   468,N.l ;  460,2,N.3 ;  467,N.  ; 

477,N.4,6  and  9  ;  478,n.1  and  2  ;  480, n.3  ; 

482,1,N.1,2  and  6,r.2  and  N.l;  497  ;  498, 

N.1,3,  and  8  ;  602,N.3  ;  603 ;  613,n.1  and 

2  ;  626,l,N.l  and  7  and  2,n.2  ;  632,n.1  ; 

636,n.1  ;  641,n.  2  and  6  ;  642,B.  and  n.2; 

643,N.3 ;  646,R.l ;  649,n  1 ;  660,n.6  ;  666, 

2,N. ;  667,R-  and  n.2  ;  663,N.2,  3,  and  5 ; 

667,N.;  669,N.l ;  670,n.4  ;  671,N.6  ;  676, 

N.2  ;  677,N.3,4,  and  5  ;  697,R.6  ;  602,n.5; 

616,N. ;  616,l,N.l  and  2,  and  2,n.  ;  626,N. 

1 ;  636,N.2  ;  636,n.1  ;  644,R.3 ;  «61,R.l ; 

666,  N. ;  687. 
LuoAN— 264,N.l.;  468,N.l. 
LuciLii]S— 383,1.N.2 ;  496,n.1. 
Lucretius— 372,N. 2  ;  383,1,n.2  ;  406,N.3 ; 

406,N.6;  422,N.4  ;  469,N.l  ;  480,N.2;  482, 

l,N.l ;  496,N.l ;  600.R.  ;  626,1,n.1  ;  633, 

R.1 ;  664,N.l  ;  671,n.4  ;  606,N.l ;  636,n.1. 

Martiaii— 280,2,6,N.l. 


Gaius— 626,2.N.3. 
Oellius— 680,N.3. 

HiRTiu8-423,N.2  :  632.N.1. 

Horace— 211, R.1,  Ex.a.N.;  271,2,n.2  ;  301 : 

346,N.2;   361,N.l;  416,6.17,19,  and  21; 

417.8;  418,4  ;  421,n.1,c;  422.N.4  ;  427.N. 


N  aevius— 633,N .  1 . 

Nepos— 249,N. ;  260,N.2  ;  366,R.3  ;  408,N.2, 

c  ;  416,10  ;  613,n.1  ;   636,n.1  ;  666,2.n.  ; 

671,N.4  ;  606,N.  ;  606,N.l ;  687. 

Ovid— 270,N. ;  280,2,6,n.1  ;  349,R.6 ;    364, 
N.1;401,N.7;  411.R.2  ;  416,7;  417,7;  427, 


2;  4d9,N.3;   464,n.2  ;   467,N.2;   468.N.1        M.2;  494,N.d;  626,1,n.:  646,R.1;  616,n.2. 
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PETRONIU8— 207,N. ;  625,l,H.l. 
Plautus— 206,N.l  ;  211,R.l,  Ex.a,N.;  270, 

N.l ;  330,M.3  ;  336,n.1  ;  317,b.2  ;    357,n  ; 

368,N.l;    361,N.l;    374,n.1,2,3,  and   5; 

376,M.3  ;  383,1,^.2,  and  3  ,  398,m.2  ;  406, 

N.6;  407,N.2  ;  4U,R.l ;  416;  416,6,7,16, 

19,21,  and  24;  417,7;    418,4;  422,N.2  ; 

430,n.3  ;  454,N.2  ;  465,M- ;  467,n.  ;  476,n. 

Sand  5  ;  477,N.  1  and  6  ;  478,n  2  ;  487, 

N.l ;  494,N.l  and  6  ;   496,n  1  ;  498,n  3  ; 

602,N.3 ;   625,1,N  4  and  2,n  2  ;  633,R  1  ; 

638,N.l  and  3  ;  541,n.1  ;  646,R  1 ;    546, 

H.3  ;  648,N.3  ;  549,n.2  ;   663,n.3  ;  569,n. 

1;671,N.6;   676,Nl;    677,n.5  ;   680,N.l 

and  3  ;  697,n.;  602,n  6  ;  610,n.1  ;  615,N.; 

626,N.l  ;  643,n.3  ;  677,n. 
Puny  Maior— 381.n  3  ;  d98.N  2,  460,2,n.3; 

467.N.;  482.2;  498.1.N.1;  592,n. 
Pliny  Minor— 209,N.5 ;  252.N.;  418.4;  460, 

2,N.3;  638,N.5;  548>N.3;  602,N  4;  605,N.; 

616,1.N.2. 

POLLIO— 410,N.3. 

pROPERTius— 406,N.3;  421,N.l,c ;  467.1.N  2; 
468.N.1 ;  480.N.2  and  3;  498,N.l. 

QUADRIGARIUS— 407,N.2,6. 

QuiNTiLiAN— 359.N.5  ;  406,N.3;  512,n.1  ; 
625,2.N.2;  538,N.5 ;  602,N.4;  604.R.2; 
627,R.l. 

Sallust— 207.N.;  208,2.N.2  ;  247,N.l;  260, 
N.l;  280.2,c,N.;  286,N-2;  286,3,N.;  311,1. 
R.2;  323,N.l;  338.N.1;  347.R.2  ;  349.R.4; 
363,N.2 ;  366,N.3 ;  359.N.1  and  5  ;  369,N. 
2  ;  372.N.2  and  3 ;  374,N.1,3.  and  8 ;  390. 
3,N.l ;  391,N.;  407,N.2.t£;  410,N.l,2and  4: 
416,2.4,7.16,20  and  24  ;  417,7;  418,4;  423. 
N.2;  428,R.2;  436,N.2  ;  436,N.l ;  437,N.2; 
439,N.3;  460.2.N.1;  467.N.;  476.N.3;  476. 
N.5;  478.N.2;  480.N  3;  482,3  and  6.R.2aud 
N.1;488.N.2;  491.N.,  496.N.1 ;  601;  603; 
512,N.l;  613.N.1;  626.2,n  2,  632.N.1 ;  636. 
N.l;  638.N.1;  541.N.  2aud3,  642,N  1;  646. 
R.l;  648.N.3 ;  663.N.2  ;  669,N.l ;  691,R  2 ; 
604.R-2;  616,1,N  1  and  2  ;  626.n1  ;  636. 

N.l. 

Seneca— 374. N. 3  ;  616.1,N.2  ;  636.N.2. 

Seneca  Rhetor — 446,n. 

Suetonius  —  349. R. 5  ;    407,n.2,c  ;   416,22; 

613.N.1;  642,R. ;   646,n.3;  677.N.5;  602, 

N.4;  666,N.2. 

Tacitus -208, 2,N. 2  ;  209.N.3;  211,r.1,Ex. 
a»N.;  264,n.1;  286.£x.3  and  n.2;  346,n. 


3;  363,N.2;  364,N.2;  356,N.2;  S69,N.6;  364, 
N.l ;  372,N.2;  876,R.l;  890,3.N.l ;  401.N.6 
and  7  ;  407,N.2,a  ;  410,N.2and  4  ;  411,K. 
1;  416.10.16.23  and  24;  417.3  and  12; 
423,N.3;  428,R  2  and  n.4  ;  432,N.l;  437, 
N.2;442.  N.3;  443,N.4 ;  460,2.n.3;  476, 
Ml;  476.N.5;  477,m.4;  480,n.3  ;  482,2.3 
and  5,N.l ;  484,N.2 ;  493,n  2  ;  496.N.1  ; 
497  ;  613.N.1 ;  626,1,n.7,  and  2.N.2and3; 
632.N.1 ;  638,N.5  ;  642.R.  and  n  1 ;  646, 
^  3 ;  663,N  2,3  and  6 ;  667,n.  ;  669,N  1 ; 
671,N.land  3;  673,n.1;  676,n.2  ;  676,n. 
1 ;  602,N  4 ;  604,r  2  ;  606,n.  ;  616,l,M.2; 
636,n.2;  647,n  2;  666,N  ;  687- 

Terence— 211,B  l,Ex.a,N  ;  271,n.2;  286, 
N.2 ;  337,N  4  ;  368,N.l ;  361,n  I ;  383,1, 
N  2,  399,N.l ;  407,N.2 ;  4U,R  2  ;  416;  416, 
1,8,  and  28;  423,n  2  ;  428,R  2 ;  439,R.3 ; 
454,N  2 ;  466,N.;  482  5  R  2  ;  487,N  1 ;  489, 
N. ;  494,N.l ;  496,N.l  and  2 ;  498,N.3 ;  602, 
N.3 ;  626,l,N.l ;  633,R.l ;  641,n.1  ;  646, 
R.l ;  649,N  2  ;  669,n  1 ;  671,n  4  ;  674,n.  ; 
676,N.l;  678,N.;  680,N.l  and  3;  697, 
N. ;  610,N  1 ;  616,M. ;  626,n  1 ;  644,N.2 ; 
677,N. 

TiBULLUs  —  466,N. :  467,1,n.2  ;  468,N.l : 
498,N.l. 

Valerius   Maxibhts  —  286,n.2  ;  432,M.l ; 

460,2,N.3  ;  638,N  5  ;  677,N.5. 
Varko-416,7,15,  and  23 ;  422,n.4  ;  427,N. 

2 ;  437,N.2  ;  449,B.3 ;  674,N. ;  606,n.1. 
Vatinius— 606.N .  1 . 
Yelleius— 209,N.5 ;  286,N.2 ;  349,R.5 ;  391, 

N.;  460.2,N.3;  613,N.2. 
Vergil  — 211.R.l,Ex.a,N.;  230,n.2;  269; 

276,2,N.2;  301;  336,n.1  ;   346,N.2 ;  374, 

N.3 ;  383.1,N.2  and  3  ;  390,2,n  4  ;  411.a. 

2;  417,3;  421,N.l,c  ;  422,n4;  442,n.3  ; 

443,N.l ;  468,N.3 ;  477,n.5  ;  480,N.2 ;  482, 

1,N  1  and  2  ;  486,N.3 ;  626,1,n  1 ;  642,N. 

1 ,  646,N.3 ;  663,N.2 ;  691,R  2  ;  644,n  2. 
ViTRUviU8-363,N.l :  386,n  ;  416,5  and  25; 

418,3  ;  439.N.3  ;  636,N.l ;  649,N.2  ;  671, 

N.4. 

The  Historians— 209,n. 6 ;  211,Rl,Ex.& ; 
214,R  2;  363,R.l  ;  391,N.  ;  484,N.2;  486, 
Nl;  487,N.l;  491;  601,N.;  667,N.;  628,B. 

The  Poets— 211,R.l,Ex.a,N.  and  r.4;  217, 
N.l  and  2;  230,N.2  ;  241,N.l ;  261 ;  260 ; 
270 ;  271,2,N.2  ;  280,2,6  and  n.2  ;  290,n. 
2  ;  296,N.;  296,N.1,3,  and  4  ;  321,n.1;  338, 
2,N.2and  3;  333,2,N.6  ;  336,N.3;  337,N. 
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1  and  t ;  838,M.l  and  2  ;  346,m.6  ;  860,1. 
M.;  361,N.l ;  362,N. ;  354,M.2  ;  368;  361, 
N.l ;  3«2,N.l  ;  373,K.l  ;  374,N.  1,3,6,8,  and 
10 ;  376 ;  383,1,n.1  ;  386,n.1  ;  386,N.;  390, 
3,N.l  and  2  ;  391,n.;  3M,3,n.1  ;  396,n.1 
and  3;  397,n.2  ;  401.N.4  and  6  :  404,n.1; 
407,N.2,6 ;  413,r.1  and  3,  and  N.l  ;  416, 
14,  and  20 ;  417,5,12,  and  24  ;  418,3  and 
4;  421,N.l;  427,n.5  ;  428,n.2  and  3; 
436,M  1 ;  436,N.l  and  3 ;  437,n  1 ;  439,N. 

2  ;  440,R. ;  446,n.2  ;  449,R.3  ;  454,n.3  ; 
467,1,N.3;  460,2,N.2  ;  467,n.;  476.n.2,3, 
and  5  ;  477,n.4  ;  482,3 ;  488,N.l  and  2; 
496,M.2  ;  496,N.l  ;  498,n.1  and  5  ;  602,n. 
1;  626,1,N.7;  627,n.2;  632.N.1  and  6; 
636,R.3  ;  636,M  2  ;  638,N.5  ;  646,B.2  and 
N.3  ;  662.R  2  ;  691,N.2  ;  604,R.2  ;  617,N. 
2;  631,2,N.l,  683 

The  Comic  Poets— 211. r  l,Ex.a,N.;  228, 

N.l;    242,N.2;    243;   244, M.  1 ;    247,N  2 ; 

263,2.M.;  267,N.;  269;  280,2,c  v.;  346,N.l; 

351,K.l;  406,M.2;    416,4;    443,M.4 ;    463. 

N.l  and  2;  467,n.;  468,n.;  477.N.3 ;  663,1; 

617,N.2. 
Later    Prose— 211,r.1,Ex.o,n.;     217,n.1 

and  2;  221, R. 2 ;  269;  361,n.1  ;  372,N.3; 

374,N.l  and  3;  376;  386,n.;  390,2,n.3; 

404,N.l;  413,n.1;  416;  416.  20.  23,25,  and 

27;    417,5;    427.N.5;    428,N.l.  2,  and  3; 

449,R.3;  460.1,a;  467,n.;  476,n.5;  477,n. 

4;    628.R.2   and  n.4;    636>R>3;    638.N.5: 

646,r.2;  666AN.;  669,N.l. 
Anteclassical  Latin— 211,n.1  and  2;  220, 

N.2;  221,R.2;  241,N.l;  248.N.1;  264.N.2; 

267,N.l;  260;  261.N.2;  271,1.n.1  and  2. 

and  2,N.l  and  2;  272.3,n.;  280,2,a.R.2; 

293.N.;  296.N.1;  301;  303;  309.M.2;  319. 

N.l;  330,N.2;  339,n.1;  341,n.  2;  346,n.2; 

347,R.l;  360.1.N.;  373,R.l;  374,n.4;376. 

n.2  ;  383,1.N.2;  386,N.2;  390.2,n.1;  390, 

N.3:  391,R-2  and   n.;   396.N.2;  397.N.2; 

399,N.l;  403,N.3;  407.N.2;   408.N.6;  410. 

N.1,4,  and  5;  413.R.1;  416, 10.  12, 16,  23, 

24,  and  27;    417.2.9,   and  10;    421,N.l; 

422.N.2aud4;  423,  n.2  and  3;  427.N.2; 

428.N.1;  429,N.l;  430,n.1;  432,n.1;  433, 

n.2;  436,n.1  and  4;  437,N.2;  439,n.3;  442, 

n.3;  443,n.1  and  4;  444,1,N.2;  454,N.l  and 

5;466,n.;  467,1,N.1,2,  and  3,  and  2,n.; 

469,n.2;  476,n.1;  476,n.1,2,  and  5;  479, 

N.l;  480,N.l;  482,l,N.l,  and  5,n.1;  487, 

N.2;  488,N.l;  495,n.1;   498,N.5,6,aud  7; 

600;  603;  613,n.1;  626,l,N.2,6,aud7,  and 

3,N.2,  and3;  627,R.3;   628,n.1;  536,n.1; 


637,N.2;   641,n.6;   642,R.   and  n.2;  646, 

n.3;  649,n.4;  660,n.1   and   2;    663,3,N.; 

667,R.;  663,n,1,2,  and  5;  664,n.1;  671, 

N.2,3,  and  6;    674,N.;  676,N.l;  677,N.l; 

680,N.3;  691,R.2  and  n.2;  602,n.5;  614, 

N.;  617,N.land2;    626,n1.  and  2;    627, 

R.l;634,N.;636,N.l;  661,b.1. 
Classical  Latin-  220,n,1  ;  241,n.1  ;  260  ; 

263, 2,N.;  269  ;  270, n.  ;  282.N.;  286,  Ex.3  ; 

301;  303;  309,n.2:  318.n.2;830,n.2;  339. 

N.l  and  4;  342;  343.N.1:  346,N.2;  347,R.l; 

348,R.2;    366,B.2:  869,n.4:  363,n.;  374, 

N.l,2.3,4.  5,  and  9 ;  381.N.1 ;  383,1 ;  386, 

R.l  and  N.l, 2,  and  8  ;  390,2,N.l,  and  2  ; 

391,R.l ;  393.R  5 ;  394,n.1  ;  398  ;399,n.1; 

401,N.2  and  6  ;  403,N.3  and  4  ;  407,n.2: 

408,N.6 ;  410,N.1.2.5  and  6;  413,B.3;  416, 

9,12.16,23.  and  29  ;  417.9  and  11 ;  421,N. 

1  and  2  ;  422.N.4  ;  423.N.4  ;  429.1  and  2; 

430,N  1;  432,N.l;  437.1;  438,N.;  439.N.3; 

442,n3;  444,1.N.2:   449.B.3 ;  460,l.N.l. 

and  2,  n.3;  467,n.;  476.N.2;  477,n.8;  479, 

N.l;  482.4,N.;  494,N.2  and  8;  498.N.3  and 

4;  600,R.;  601.N.;  602.N.1;  603;  511,R.l; 

626,l,N.l ;   628.R.2,  and  N.l  ;  6d2.N.1.3, 

and  4;  636.R.3;  637,N.2;  638, N.  2  and  8 ; 

641,N.land2;  646.R.1;  646,n.3;  649,n.1; 

666;  671.N.2;  602.N.1:  610,n.1  ;  631.3,b. 

1;  643.N.3:  644,b.3;  661,R.1. 
Post-classical   Latin— 211,  b.  2  ;   239.N.; 

241.N.2;  247.N.1;  261,N.2;  264,R.6.  and 

N.2  ;  267,N.l;  271.2,N.2  ;  292.N.;  296,N. 

land  2;    298,N.l;  299.N.2 ;   301;    309, 

N.2  ;  319.N.1 ;   330.N.4  ;  333.2,n.6  ;  337. 

N.l   and   2 ;    338,n.2  ;    339,n.1  and  8 ; 

346,    N.2;    349,R-5;    366,n.  ;     366,B.3; 
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